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ORIGINAL  ARTICLES 

THE  THEORY  OF  PSYCHOANALYSIS 
By  C.  G.  Jung,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

OF   THE   UXrVTlRSITY   OF  ZURICH 

INTRODUCTION 

In  these  lectures  I  have  attempted  to  reconcile  my  practical 
experiences  in  ps}xhoanalysis  with  the  existing  theory,  or  rather, 
with  the  approaches  to  such  a  theory.  Here  is  my  attitude  to- 
wards those  principles  which  my  honored  teacher  Sigmund  Freud 
has  evolved  from  the  experience  of  many  decades.  Since  I  have 
long  been  closely  connected  with  psychoanalysis,  it  will  perhaps 
be  asked  with  astonishment  how  it  is  that  I  am  now  for  the  first 
time  defining  my  theoretical  position.  When,  some  ten  years 
ago,  it  came  home  to  me  what  a  vast  distance  Freud  had  already 
travelled  beyond  the  bounds  of  contemporary  knowledge  of 
psycho-pathological  phenomena,  especially  the  psycholog}'  of  the 
complex  mental  processes,  I  no  longer  felt  myself  in  a  position  to 
exercise  any  real  criticism.  I  did  not  possess  the  sorry  mandarin- 
courage  of  those  people  who — upon  a  basis  of  ignorance  and 
incapacity — consider  themselves  justified  in  "  critical  "  rejections. 
I  thought  one  must  first  work  modestly  for  years  in  such  a  field 
before  one  might  dare  to  criticize.  The  evil  results  of  prema- 
ture and  superficial  criticism  have  certainly  not  been  lacking. 
A  preponderating  number  of  critics  have  attacked  with  as  much 
anger  as  ignorance.    Psychoanalysis  has  flourished  undisturbed 
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and  has  not  troubled  itself  one  jot  or  tittle  about  the  unscientific 
chatter  that  has  buzzed  around  it.  As  everyone  knows,  this  tree 
has  waxed  mightily,  and  not  in  one  world  only,  but  alike  in 
Europe  and  in  America.  Official  criticism  participates  in  the 
pitiable  fate  of  Proktophantasmist  and  his  lamentation  in  the 
Walpurgis-night : 

"You  still  are  here?    Nay,  'tis  a  thing  unheard! 
Vanish  at  once!    We've  said  the  enlightening  word.** 

Such  criticism  has  omitted  to  take  to  heart  the  truth  that  all 
that  exists  has  sufficient  right  to  its  existence:  no  less  is  it  with 
psychoanalysis. 

We  will  not  fall  into  the  error  of  our  opponents,  nor  ignore 
their  existence  nor  deny  their  right  to  exist.  But  then  this 
enjoins  upon  ourselves  the  duty  of  applying  a  proper  criticism, 
grounded  upon  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  facts.  To  me  it 
seems  that  psychoanalysis  stands  in  need  of  this  weighing-up 
from  the  inside. 

It  has  been  wrongly  assumed  that  my  attitude  denotes  a 
"  split "  in  the  psychoanalytic  movement.  Such  a  schism  can 
only  exist  where  faith  is  concerned.  But  psychoanalysis  deals 
with  knowledge  and  its  ever-changing  formulations.  I  have 
taken  William  James'  pragmatic  rule  as  a  plumb-line :  "  You 
must  bring  out  of  each  word  its  practical  cash-value,  set  it  at 
work  within  the  stream  of  your  experience.  It  appears  less  a 
solution,  then,  than  as  a  program  for  more  work  and  more  par- 
ticularly as  an  indication  of  the  ways  in  which  existing  realities 
may  be  changed.  Theories  thus  become  instruments,  not  answers 
to  enigmas,  in  which  we  can  rest.  We  don't  lie  back  upon  them, 
we  move  forward,  and,  on  occasion,  make  nature  over  again  by 
their  aid." 

And  so  my  criticism  has  not  proceeded  from  academic  argu- 
ments, but  from  experiences  which  have  forced  themselves  on 
me  during  ten  years  earnest  work  in  this  sphere.  I  know  that 
my  experience  in  no  wise  approaches  Freud's  quite  extraordinary 
experience  and  insight,  but  none  the  less  it  seems  to  me  that 
certain  of  my  formulations  do  present  the  observed  facts  more 
adequately  than  is  the  case  in  Freud's  method  of  statement.  At 
any  rate  I  have  found,  in  my  teaching,  that  the  conceptions  piit 
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forward  in  these  lectures  have  afforded  pecuhar  aid  in  my  en- 
deavors to  help  my  pupils  to  an  understanding  of  psychoanalysis. 
With  such  experience  I  am  naturally  inclined  to  assent  to  the  view 
of  ^Ir.  Dooley,  that  witty  humorist  of  the  New  York  Times,  when 
he  says,  defining  pragmatism :  "  Truth  is  truth  *  when  it  works.'  " 
I  am  indeed  very  far  from  regarding  a  modest  and  moderate 
criticism  as  a  "  falling  away "  or  a  schism ;  on  the  contrary, 
through  it  I  hope  to  help  on  the  flowering  and  fructification  of 
the  psychoanalytic  movement,  and  to  open  a  path  towards  the 
scientific  treasures  of  psychoanalysis  for  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  possess  themselves  of  psychoanal}1;ic  methods, 
whether  through  lack  of  practical  experience  or  through  distaste 
of  the  theoretical  hypothesis. 

For  the  opportunity  to  deliver  these  lectures  I  have  to  thank 
my  friend  Dr.  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  of  New  York,  who  kindly  in- 
vited me  to  take  part  in  the  Extension  Course "  at  Fordham 
University.  These  lectures  were  given  in  September,  1912,  in 
New  York. 

I  must  here  also  express  my  best  thanks  to  Dr.  Gregory,  of 
Bellevue  Hospital,  for  his  ready  support  of  my  clinical  demon- 
strations. 

For  the  troublesome  work  of  translation  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  my  assistant,  ]\liss  M.  ^loltzer,  and  to  ^Irs.  Edith  Eder  and 
Dr.  Eder  of  London. 

Only  after  the  preparation  of  these  lectures  did  Adler's  book, 
"  Ueber  den  nervosen  Character,"  become  known  to  me,  in  the 
"summer  of  1912.  I  recognize  that  he  and  I  have  reached  similar 
conclusions  on  various  points,  but  here  is  not  the  place  to  go  into 
a  more  intimate  discussion  of  the  matter ;  that  must  take  place 
elsewhere. 

CHAPTER  I 

Consideration  of  Early  Hypotheses 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  speak  about  psychoanalysis  in  these 
days.  I  am  not  thinking,  when  I  say  this,  of  the  fact  that  psycho- 
analysis in  general — it  is  my  earnest  conviction — is  among  the 
most  difficult  scientific  problems  of  the  day.  But  even  when  we 
put  this  cardinal  fact  aside,  w^e  find  many  serious  difficulties 
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which  interfere  with  the  clear  interpretation  of  the  matter.  I 
am  not  capable  of  giving  you  a  complete  doctrine  elaborated  both 
from  the  theoretical  and  the  empirical  standpoint.  Psychoanalysis 
has  not  yet  reached  such  a  point  of  development,  although  a  great 
amount  of  labor  has  been  expended  upon  it.  Neither  can  I  give  you 
a  description  of  its  growth  ab  ovo,  for  you  already  have  in  your 
country,  with  its  great  regard  for  all  the  progress  of  civilization,  a 
considerable  literature  on  the  subject.  This  literature  has  already 
spread  a  general  knowledge  of  psychoanalysis  among  those  who 
have  a  scientific  interest  in  it. 

You  have  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  Freud,  the  real 
explorer  and  founder  of  this  method,  who  has  spoken  in  your  own 
country  about  this  theory.  As  for  myself,  I  have  already  had  the 
honor  of  speaking  about  this  work  in  America.  I  have  discussed 
the  experimental  foundation  of  the  theory  of  complexes  and  the 
application  of  psychoanalysis  to  pedagogy. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  under  these  circumstances  I 
fear  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said,  or  published  in  many 
scientific  journals  in  this  country.  A  further  difficulty  Hes  in  the 
fact  that  in  very  many  quarters  there  are  already  prevailing  quite 
extraordinary  conceptions  of  our  theory,  conceptions  which  are 
often  absolutely  wrong,  and  unfortunately  wrong  just  in  that 
which  touches  the  very  essence  of  psychoanalysis.  At  times  it 
seems  nearly  impossible  to  grasp  even  the  meaning  of  these  errors, 
and  I  am  constantly  astonished  to  find  any  one  with  a  scientific 
education  ever  arriving  at  ideas  so  divorced  from  all  foundations 
in  fact.  Obviously  it  would  be  of  no  importance  to  cite  examples 
of  these  curiosities,  and  it  will  be  more  valuable  to  discuss  here 
those  questions  and  problems  of  psychoanalysis  which  really 
might  provoke  misunderstanding. 

A  Change  in  the  Theory  of  Psychoanalysis 

Although  it  has  very  often  been  repeated,  it  seems  to  be  still 
an  unknown  fact  to  many  people,  that  in  these  last  years  the 
theory  of  psychoanalysis  has  changed  considerably.  Those,  for 
instance,  who  have  only  read  the  first  book,  "  Studies  in  Hysteria," 
by  Breuer  and  Freud,  still  believe  that  psychoanalysis  essentially 
consists  in  the  doctrine  that  hysteria,  as  well  as  other  neuroses, 
has  its  root  in  the  so-called  "  traumata,"  or  shocks,  of  earliest  child- 
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hood.  They  continue  to  condemn  this  theory,  and  have  no  idea 
that  it  is  fifteen  years  since  this  conception  was  abandoned  and 
replaced  by  a  totally  different  one.  This  change  is  of  such  great 
importance  in  the  whole  development  of  psychoanalysis,  as  well 
for  its  technique  as  for  its  theory,  that  I  must  give  it  in  some 
detail.  That  I  may  not  weary  you  with  the  complete  recitation  of 
cases  already  well  known,  I  will  only  just  refer  to  those  in  Breuer 
and  Freud's  book,  which  I  shall  assume  are  known  to  you,  for 
the  book  has  been  translated  into  English.^  You  will  there  have 
read  that  case  of  Breuer's,  to  which  Freud  referred  in  his  lectures 
at  Clark  University.  You  will  have  found  that  the  hysterical 
symptom  has  not  some  unknown  organic  source,  but  is  based  on 
certain  highly  emotional  psychic  events,  so-called  injuries  of  the 
heart,  traumata  or  shocks.  I  think  that  now-a-days  every  care- 
ful observer  of  hysteria  will  acknowledge  from  his  own  experi- 
ence that,  at  the  root  of  this  disease,  such  painful  events  are 
to  be  found.  This  truth  was  already  known  to  the  physicians  of 
former  days. 

The  Traumatic  Theory 

So  far  as  I  know  it  was  really  Charcot  who,  probably  under 
the  influence  of  Page's  theory  of  nervous  shock,  made  this  obser- 
vation of  theoretical  value.  Charcot  knew,  by  means  of  hypno- 
tism, at  that  time  not  understood,  that  hysterical  symptoms  could 
be  called  forth  by  suggestion  as  well  as  made  to  disappear  through 
suggestion.  Charcot  believed  that  he  saw  something  like  this  in 
those  cases  of  hysteria  caused  by  accident,  cases  which  became 
more  and  more  frequent.  The  shock  can  be  compared  with 
hypnosis  in  Charcot's  sense.  The  emotion  provoked  by  the  shock 
causes  a  momentary  complete  paralysis  of  will-power,  during 
which  the  remembrance  of  the  trauma  can  be  fixed  as  an  auto- 
suggestion. This  conception  gives  us  the  original  theory  of 
psychoanalysis.  Etiological  investigation  had  to  prove  whether 
this  mechanism,  or  a  similar  one,  was  also  to  be  found  in  those 
cases  of  hysteria  which  could  not  be  called  traumatic.  This  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  hysteria  was  supplied  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Breuer  and  Freud.  They  proved  that  even  in  those 
ordinary  cases  of  hysteria  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  caused  by 

1 "  Selected  Papers  on  Hysteria  and  Other  Psychoneuroses,"  by  Prof. 
Sigmund  Freud.    Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Monograph  Series,  No.  4. 
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shock  the  same  trauma-element  was  to  be  found,  and  seemed  to 
have  an  etiological  value.  It  is  natural  that  Freud,  a  pupil  of 
Charcot,  was  inclined  to  suppose  that  this  discovery  in  itself  con- 
firmed the  ideas  of  Charcot.  Accordingly  the  theory  elaborated  out 
of  the  experience  of  that  period,  mainly  by  Freud,  received  the 
imprint  of  a  traumatic  etiology.  The  name  of  trauma-theory  is 
therefore  justified;  nevertheless  this  theory  had  also  a  new  aspect. 
I  am  not  here  speaking  of  the  truly  admirable  profoundness  and 
precision  of  Freud's  analysis  of  symptoms,  but  of  the  relinquish- 
ing of  the  conception  of  auto-suggestion,  which  was  the  dynamic 
force  in  the  original  theory,  and  its  substitution  by  a  detailed 
exposure  of  the  psychological  and  psycho-physical  effects  caused 
by  the  shock.  The  shock,  the  trauma,  provokes  a  certain  exci- 
tation which,  under  normal  circumstances,  finds  a  natural  outlet 
C  abreagieren  ").  In  hysteria  it  is  only  to  a  certain  extent  that 
the  excitation  does  find  a  natural  outlet ;  a  partial  retention  takes 
place,  the  so-called  blockingof  the  affect  ("Affecteinklemmung"). 
This  amount  of  excitation,  which  can  be  compared  with  an 
amount  of  potential  energy,  is  transmuted  by  the  mechanism  of 
conversion  into  "physical"  symptoms. 

The  Cathartic  Method. — According  to  this  conception,  ther- 
apy had  to  find  the  means  by  which  those  retained  emotions 
could  be  brought  to  a  mode  of  expression,  thereby  setting  free 
from  the  symptoms  that  amount  of  repressed  and  converted  feel- 
ing. Hence  this  was  called  the  cleansing,  or  cathartic  method; 
its  aim  was  to  discharge  the  blocked  emotions.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  analysis  was  then  more  or  less  closely  concerned  with 
the  symptoms,'  that  is  to  say,  the  symptoms  were  analyzed — the 
work  of  analysis  began  with  the  symptoms,  a  method  abandoned 
to-day.  The  cathartic  method,  and  the  theory  on  which  it  is 
based,  are,  as  you  know,  accepted  by  other  colleagues,  so  far  as 
they  are  interested  at  all  in  psychoanalysis,  and  you  will  find  some 
appreciation  and  quotation  of  the  theory,  as  well  as  of  the  method, 
in  several  text-books. 

The  Traumatic  Theory  Criticized 

Although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  discovery  of  Breuer  and 
Freud  is  certainly  true,  as  can  easily  be  proved  by  every  case  of 
hysteria,  several  objections  can  be  raised  to  the  theory.    It  must 
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be  acknowledged  that  their  method  shows  with  wonderful  clear- 
ness the  connection  between  the  actual  symptoms  and  the  shock, 
as  well  as  the  psychological  consequences  which  necessarily  fol- 
low from  the  traumatic  event,  but  nevertheless,  a  doubt  arises  as 
to  the  etiological  significance  of  the  so-called  trauma  or  shock. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  critical  observer  of  hysteria 
to  admit  that  a  neurosis,  with  all  its  complications,  can  be  based 
on  events  in  the  past,  as  it  were  on  one  emotional  experience  long 
past.  It  is  more  or  less  fashionable  at  present  to  consider  all 
abnormal  psychic  conditions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  exogenic 
growth,  as  the  consequences  of  hereditary  degeneration,  and  not 
as  essentially  influenced  by  the  psychology  of  the  patient  and  the 
environment.  This  conception  is  too  narrow,  and  not  justified 
by  the  facts.  To  use  an  analog}^  we  know  perfectly  well  how  to 
find  the  right  middle  course  in  dealing  with  the  etiology  of 
tuberculosis.  There  are,  of  course,  cases  of  tuberculosis  where 
in  earHest  childhood  the  germ  of  the  disease  falls  upon  a  soil 
predisposed  by  heredity,  so  that  even  in  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions the  patient  cannot  escape  his  fate.  None  the  less,  there 
are  also  cases  where,  under  favorable  conditions,  illness  can  be 
prevented,  despite  a  predisposition  to  the  disease.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  there  are  still  other  cases  without  hereditary  dispo- 
sition or  individual  inclination,  and,  in  spite  of  this,  fatal  infec- 
tion occurs.  All  this  holds  equally  true  of  the  neuroses,  where 
matters  are  not  essentially  diflferent  in  their  method  of  procedure 
than  they  are  in  general  patholog>\  Neither  a  theory  in  w^hich 
the  predisposition  is  all-important,  nor  one  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  environment  is  all-important,  will  ever  suffice.  It  is  true 
the  shock-theory  can  be  said  to  give  predominance  to  the  pre- 
disposition, even  insisting  that  some  past  trauma  is  the  condition 
sine  qua  non  of  the  neurosis.  Yet  Freud's  ingenious  empiricism 
presented  even  in  the  "  Studies  in  Hysteria  "  some  views,  insuffi- 
ciently exploited  at  the  time,  which  contained  the  elements  of  a 
theory  that  perhaps  more  accentuates  the  value  of  environment 
than  inherited  or  traumatic  predisposition. 

The  Conception  of  "Repression" 

Freud  synthesized  these  observations  in  a  form  that  was  to 
extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  shock-theory.    This  concep- 
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tion  is  the  hypothesis  of  repression  Verdrangung").  As  you 
know,  by  the  word  repression "  is  understood  the  psychic 
mechanism  of  the  re-transportation  of  a  conscious  thought  into 
the  unconscious  sphere.  We  call  this  sphere  the  "unconscious" 
and  define  it  as  the  psyche  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  The 
conception  of  repression  was  derived  from  the  numerous  obser- 
vations made  upon  neurotic  patients  who  seemed  to  have  the 
capacity  of  forgetting  important  events  or  thoughts,  and  this  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  might  easily  believe  nothing  had  ever 
happened.  These  observations  can  be  constantly  made  by  any- 
one who  comes  into  close  psychological  relations  with  his  patients. 
As  a  result  of  the  Breuer  and  Freud  studies,  it  was  found  that 
a  very  special  method  was  needed  to  call  again  into  consciousness 
those  traumatic  events  long  since  forgotten.  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  fact,  since  it  is  decidedly  astonishing  for  a  priori 
we  are  not  inclined  to  believe  that  valuable  things  can  ever  be 
forgotten.  For  this  reason  several  critics  object  that  the  reminis- 
cences which  have  been  called  into  consciousness  by  certain 
hypnotic  processes  are  only  suggested  ones,  and  do  not  corre- 
spond with  reality.  Even  granting  this,  it  would  certainly  not  be 
justifiable  to  regard  this  in  itself  as  a  condemnation  of  repres- 
sion," since  there  are  and  have  been  not  a  few  cases  where  the 
fact  of  repressed  reminiscences  can  be  proved  by  objective 
demonstration.  Even  if  we  exclude  this  kind  of  proof,  it  is 
possible  to  test  the  phenomena  by  experiment.  The  association- 
tests  provide  us  with  the  necessary  experiences.  Here  we  find 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  associations  pertaining  to  complexes 
saturated  with  emotion  emerge  with  much  greater  difiiculty  into 
consciousness,  and  are  much  more  easily  forgotten. 

As  my  experiments  on  this  subject  were  never  reexamined, 
the  conclusions  were  never  adopted,  until  just  lately,  when 
Wilhelm  Peters,  a  disciple  of  Kraepelin,  proved  in  general  my 
previous  observation,  namely,  that  painful  events  are  very  rarely 
correctly  reproduced  (''die  unlustbetonten  Erlebnisse  werden  am 
seltensten  richtig  reproduciert "). 

As  you  see,  the  conception  rests  upon  a  firm  empirical  basis. 
There  is  still  another  side  of  the  question  worth  looking  at.  We 
might  ask  if  the  repression  has  its  root  in  a  conscious  determina- 
tion of  the  individual,  or  do  the  reminiscences  disappear  rather 
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passively  without  conscious  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  patient? 
In  Freud's  works  you  will  find  a  series  of  excellent  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  a  conscious  tendency  to  repress  what  is  painful. 
Every  psychoanalyst  will  know  more  than  a  dozen  cases  show- 
ing clearly  in  their  history  one  particular  moment  at  least  in 
which  the  patient  knows  more  or  less  clearly  that  he  will  not  allow 
himself  to  think  of  the  repressed  reminiscences.  A  patient  once 
gave  this  significant  answer:  "  Je  I'ai  mis  de  cote"  (I  have  put 
it  aside). 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  a 
number  of  cases  where  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  show,  even  with 
the 'most  careful  examination,  the  slightest  trace  of  conscious 
repression ;  in  these  cases  it  seems  as  if  the  mechanism  of  repres- 
sion were  much  more  in  the  nature  of  a  passive  disappearance, 
or  even  as  if  the  impressions  were  dragged  beneath  the  surface 
by  some  force  operating  from  below.  From  the  first  class  of 
cases  we  get  the  impression  of  complete  mental  development, 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  cowardice  in  regard  to  their  own  feel- 
ings ;  but  among  the  second  class  of  cases  you  may  find  patients 
showing  a  more  serious  retardation  of  development.  The 
mechanism  of  repression  seems  here  to  be  much  more  an  auto- 
matic one. 

This  difference  is  closely  connected  with  the  question  I  men- 
tioned before — that  is,  the  question  of  the  relative  importance 
of  predisposition  and  environment.  The  first  class  of  cases  ap- 
pears to  be  mainly  influenced  by  environment  and  education;  in 
the  other,  predisposition  seems  to  play  the  chief  part.  It  is 
pretty  clear  where  treatment  will  have  more  effect.  (As  I  have 
already  said,  the  conception  of  repression  contains  an  element 
which  is  in  intrinsic  contradiction  with  the  shock-theory.)  We 
find,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Miss  Lucy  R.,^  described  by 
Freud,  that  the  essential  etiological  moment  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  traumatic  scenes,  but  in  the  insufficient  readiness  of  the 
patient  to  set  store  upon  the  convictions  passing  through  her 
mind.  But  if  we  think  of  the  later  views  we  find  in  the  "  Selected 
Papers  on  Hysteria,"^  where  Freud,  forced  through  further  ex- 
perience, supposes  certain  traumatic  sexual  events  in  early 

2  Monograph  No.  4,  p.  14. 
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childhood  to  be  the  source  of  the  neurosis,  then  we  get  the  im- 
pression of  an  incongruity  between  the  conception  of  repression 
and  that  of  shock.  The  conception  of  repression  "  contains  the 
elements  of  an  etiological  theory  of  environment,  while  the  con- 
ception of    shock  "  is  a  theory  of  predisposition. 

But  at  first  the  theory  of  neurosis  developed  along  the  lines 
of  the  trauma  conception.  Pursuing  Freud's  later  investigations, 
we  see  him  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  positive  value 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  traumatic  events  of  later  life,  as  their 
effects  could  only  be  conceivable  if  the  particular  predisposition 
of  the  patient  were  taken  into  account.  Evidently  the  enigma 
was  to  be  resolved  just  at  this  point.  As  the  analytical  work 
progressed,  the  roots  of  hysterical  symptoms  were  found  in  child- 
hood ;  they  reached  back  from  the  present  far  into  the  past.  The 
further  end  of  the  chain  threatened  to  get  lost  in  the  mists  of 
early  childhood.  But  it  was  just  there  that  reminiscences  ap- 
peared of  certain  scenes  where  sexual  activities  had  been  mani- 
fested in  an  active  or  passive  way,  and  these  were  unmistakably 
connected  with  the  events  which  provoked  the  neurosis.  (For 
further  details  of  these  events  you  must  consult  the  works  of 
Freud,  as  well  as  the  numerous  analyses  which  have  already  been 
published.) 

The  Theory  of  Sexual  Trauma  in  Childhood 

Hence  arose  the  theory  of  sexual  trauma  in  childhood  which 
provoked  bitter  opposition,  not  from  theoretical  objections  against 
the  shock-theory  in  general,  but  against  the  element  of  sexuality 
in  particular.  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  that  children  might  be 
sexual,  and  that  sexual  thoughts  might  play  any  part  with  them, 
aroused  great  antagonism.  In  the  second  place,  the  possibility 
that  hysteria  had  a  sexual  basis  was  most  unwelcome,  for  the 
sterile  position  that  hysteria  was  either  a  reflex  neurosis  of  the 
uterus  or  arose  from  lack  of  sexual  satisfaction  had  just  been 
given  up.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  real  value  of  Freud's  obser- 
vations was  disputed.  If  criticis  had  limited  themselves  to  that 
question,  and  had  not  adorned  their  opposition  with  moral  indig- 
nation, a  calm  discussion  would  have  been  possible.  In  Germany, 
for  instance,  this  method  of  attack  made  it  impossible  to  get  any 
credit  for  Freud's  theory.    As  soon  as  the  question  of  sexuality 
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was  touched  general  resistance,  as  well  as  haughty  contempt  were 
awakened.  But  in  truth  there  was  but  one  question  at  issue: 
were  Freud's  observations  true  or  not?  That  alone  could  be  of 
importance  to  a  really  scientific  mind.  It  is  possible  that  these 
observations  do  not  seem  very  probable  at  first  sight,  but  it  is  un- 
justifiable to  condemn  them  a  priori  as  false.  Wherever  really 
sincere  and  thorough  investigations  have  been  carried  out  it  has 
been  possible  to  corroborate  his  observations.  The  fact  of  a 
psychological  chain  of  consequences  has  been  absolutely  con- 
firmed, although  Freud's  original  conception,  that  real  traumatic 
scenes  were  always  to  be  found,  has  not  been. 

Theory  of  Sexual  Trauma  Abandoned 

Freud  himself  abandoned  his  first  presentation  of  the  shock- 
theory  after  further  and  more  thorough  investigation.  He  could 
no  longer  retain  his  original  view  as  to  the  reality  of  the  sexual 
shock.  Excessive  sexuality,  sexual  abuse  of  children,  or  very 
early  sexual  activity  in  childhood,  were  later  on  seen  to  be  of 
secondary  importance.  You  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  share  the 
suspicion  of  the  critics  that  the  results  derived  from  analytic 
researches  were  based  on  suggestion.  There  might  be  some  justi- 
fication for  this  view  if  these  assertions  had  been  published  broad- 
cast by  some  charlatan  or  ill-qualified  person.  But  anyone  who 
has  carefully  read  Freud's  works,  and  has  himself  similarly 
sought  to  penetrate  into  the  psycholog}^  of  his  patients,  will  know 
that  it  is  unjust  to  attribute  to  an  intellect  like  Freud's  the  crude 
mistakes  of  a  journeyman.  Such  suggestions  only  redound  to 
the  discredit  of  those  who  make  them.  Ever  since  then  patients 
have  been  examined  by  every  possible  means  from  which  sug- 
gestion could  be  absolutely  excluded.  And  still  the  associations 
described  by  Freud  have  been  proved  to  be  true  in  principle. 
We  are  thus  obliged  in  the  first  place  to  regard  many  of  these 
shocks  of  early  childhood  as  phantoms,  while  other  traumata  have 
objective  reality.  With  this  knowledge,  at  first  somewhat  con- 
fusing, the  etiological  importance  of  the  sexual  trauma  in  child- 
hood declines,  as  it  seems  now  quite  irrelevant  whether  the 
trauma  really  took  place  or  not.  Experience  teaches  us  that 
phantasy  can  be,  so  to  speak,  of  the  same  traumatic  value  as  real 
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shock.  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  every  physician  who  treats 
hysteria  will  recall  cases  where  the  neurosis  has  indeed  been 
provoked  by  violent  traumatic  impressions.  This  observation 
is  only  in  apparent  contradiction  with  our  knowledge,  already 
referred  to,  of  the  unreality  of  traumatic  events  in  childhood. 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  many  persons  suffer  shocks  in 
childhood  or  in  adult  life  who  nevertheless  get  no  neurosis. 
Therefore  the  trauma  has,  ceteris  paribus,  no  absolute  etiological 
importance,  but  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon 
which  it  falls. 

The  Predisposition  for  the  Trauma 

No  neurosis  will  grow  on  an  unprepared  soil  where  no  germ 
of  neurosis  is  already  existing;  the  trauma  will  pass  by  without 
leaving  any  permanent  and  effective  mark.  From  this  simple 
consideration  it  is  pretty  clear  that,  to  make  it  really  effective,  the 
patient  must  meet  the  shock  with  a  certain  internal  predisposi- 
tion. This  internal  predisposition  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  totally  obscure  hereditary  predisposition  of  which 
we  know  so  little,  but  as  a  psychological  development  which 
reaches  its  apogee  and  its  manifestation  at  the  moment,  and  even 
through,  the  trauma. 

I  will  show  you  first  of  all  by  a  concrete  case  the  nature  of 
the  trauma  and  its  psychological  predisposition.  A  young  lady 
suffered  from  severe  hysteria  after  a  sudden  fright.  She  had 
been  attending  a  social  gathering  that  evening  and  was  on  her  way 
home  at  midnight,  accompanied  by  several  acquaintances,  when 
a  carriage  came  behind  her  at  full  speed.  Everyone  else  drew 
aside,  but  she,  paralyzed  by  fright,  remained  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  ran  just  in  front  of  the  horses.  The  coachman  cracked 
his  whip,  cursed  and  swore  without  any  result.  She  ran  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  street,  which  led  to  a  bridge.  There  her 
strength  failed  her,  and  to  escape  the  horses'  feet  she  thought,  in 
her  extreme  despair,  of  jumping  into  the  water,  but  was  pre- 
vented in  time  by  passers-by.  This  very  same  lady  happened  to 
be  present  a  little  later  on  that  bloody  day,  the  22d  of  January, 
in  St.  Petersburg,  when  a  street  was  cleared  by  soldiers'  volleys. 
Right  and  left  of  her  she  saw  people  dying  or  falling  down  badly 
wounded.  Remaining  perfectly  calm  and  clear-minded,  she  caught 
sight  of  a  gate  that  gave  her  escape  into  another  street. 
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These  terrible  moments  did  not  agitate  her,  either  at  the  time, 
or  later  on.  Whence  it  must  follow  that  the  intensity  of  the 
trauma  is  of  small  pathogenic  importance :  the  special  conditions 
form  the  essential  factors.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  key  by 
which  we  are  able  to  unlock  at  least  one  of  the  anterooms  to  the 
understanding  of  predisposition.  We  must  next  ask  what  were 
the  special  circumstances  in  this  carriage-scene.  The  terror  and 
apprehension  began  as  soon  as  the  lady  heard  the  horses'  foot- 
steps. It  seemed  to  her  for  a  moment  as  if  these  betokened  some 
terrible  fate,  portending  her  death  or  something  dreadful.  Then 
she  lost  consciousness.  The  real  causation  is  somehow  con- 
nected with  the  horses.  The  predisposition  of  the  patient,  who 
acts  thus  wildly  at  such  a  commonplace  occurence,  could  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  horses  had  a  special  significance  for  her. 
It  might  suffice,  for  instance,  if  she  had  been  once  concerned  in 
some  dangerous  accident  with  horses.  This  assumption  does  hold 
good  here.  W^hen  she  was  seven  years  old,  she  was  once  out  on  a 
carriage-drive  with  the  coachman;  the  horses  shied  and  ap- 
proached the  steep  river-bank  at  full  speed.  The  coachman 
jumped  off  his  seat,  and  shouted  to  her  to  do  the  same,  which  she 
was  barely  able  to  do,  as  she  was  frightened  to  death.  Still,  she 
sprang  down  at  the  right  moment,  whilst  the  horses  and  carriage 
were  dashed  down  below. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  such  an  event  must  leave  a 
.lasting  impression  behind.  But  still  it  does  not  offer  any  ex- 
planation for  the  exaggerated  reaction  to  an  inadequate  stimulus. 
Up  till  now  we  only  know  that  this  later  symptom  had  its  pro- 
logue in  childhood,  but  the  pathological  side  remains  obscure. 
To  solve  this  enigma  we  require  other  experiences.  The  amnesia 
which  I  will  set  forth  fully  later  on  shows  clearly  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  so-called  shock  and  the  part  played  by  phantasy. 
In  this  case  phantasy  must  predominate  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  to  provoke  such  an  effect.  The  shock  in  itself  was  too 
insignificant.  We  are  at  first  inclined  to  explain  this  incident  by 
the  shock  that  took  place  in  childhood,  but  it  seems  to  me  with 
little  success.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  effect  of  this 
infantile  trauma  had  remained  latent  so  long,  and  why  it  only 
now  came  to  the  surface.  The  patient  must  surely  have  had 
opportunities  enough  during  her  lifetime  of  getting  out  of  the 
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way  of  a  carriage  going  full  speed.  The  reminiscence  of  the 
danger  to  her  life  seems  to  be  quite  insufficiently  effective:  the 
real  danger  in  which  she  was  at  that  one  moment  in  St.  Peters- 
burg did  not  produce  the  slightest  trace  of  neurosis,  despite  her 
being  predisposed  by  an  impressive  event  in  her  childhood.  The 
whole  of  this  traumatic  event  still  lacks  explanation;  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  shock- theory  we  are  hopelessly  in  the  dark. 

You  must  excuse  me  if  I  return  so  persistently  to  the  shock- 
theory.  I  consider  this  necessary,  as  now-a-days  many  people, 
even  those  who  regard  us  seriously,  still  keep  to  this  standpoint. 
Thus  the  opponents  to  psychoanalysis  and  those  who  never  read 
psychoanalytic  articles,  or  do  so  quite  superficially,  get  the  im- 
pression that  in  psychoanalysis  the  old  shock-theory  is  still  in 
force. 

The  question  arises:  what  are  we  to  understand  by  this  pre- 
disposition, through  which  an  insignificant  event  produces  such  a 
pathological  effect?  This  is  the  question  of  chief  significance, 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  same  question  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  theory  of  neurosis,  for  we  have  to  understand  why  ap- 
parently irrelevant  events  of  the  past  are  still  producing  such 
effects  that  they  are  able  to  interfere  in  an  impish  and  capricious 
way  with  the  normal  reactions  of  actual  life. 

The  Sexual  Element  in  the  Trauma 

The  early  school  of  psychoanalysis,  and  its  later  disciples,  did 
all  they  could  to  find  the  origin  of  later  effects  in  the  special  kind 
of  early  traumatic  events.  Freud's  research  penetrated  most 
deeply.  He  was  the  first,  and  it  was  he  alone,  who  discovered 
that  a  certain  sexual  element  was  connected  with  the  shock.  It  is 
just  this  sexual  element  which,  speaking  generally,  we  may  con- 
sider as  unconscious,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  traumatic  effect  is 
generally  due.  The  unconsciousness  of  sexuality  in  childhood 
seems  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  problem  of  the  persistent  con- 
stellation of  the  primary  traumatic  event.  The  true  emotional 
meaning  of  the  accident  was  all  along  hidden  from  the  patient, 
so  that  in  consciousness  this  emotion  was  never  brought  into 
play,  the  emotion  never  wore  itself  out,  it  was  never  used  up. 
We  might  perhaps  explain  the  effect  in  the  following  way:  this 
persistent  constellation  was  a  kind  of  "  suggestion  a  echeance," 
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for  it  is  unconscious  and  the  action  occurs  only  at  the  stipulated 
moment. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  detailed  examples  to  prove  that 
the  true  nature  of  sexual  manifestations  during  infancy  is  not 
understood.  Physicians  know,  for  instance,  how  often  a  mani- 
fest masturbation  persisting  up  to  adult  life,  especially  in  women, 
is  not  understood  as  such.  It  is,  therefore^  easy,  ^lo  realize  that 
to  a  child  the  true  nature  of  certain  .ac'iicn^  would  oe  far  less 
conscious.  And  that  is  the  reason  v^hy  the  real  meaning  of  these 
events,  even  in  adult  life,  is  still  hidden  from  our  consciousness. 
In  some  cases,  even,  the  t/iiumatic  events  are^  thernselves  for- 
gotten, either  because  tlielr  sexua:  meaning^  is  quite  nnknc\\  n'  to 
the  patient,  or  because  their  sexual  charaoier  is  inacieptable,  being 
too  painful.    It  is  what  we  call  "  repressed." 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  Freud's  observation,  that  the 
admixture  of  a  sexual  element  with  the  shock  is  essential  for  any 
pathological  effect,  leads  on  to  the  theory  of  the  infantile  sexual 
trauma. 

This  hypothesis  may  be  thus  expressed :  the  pathogenic  event 
is  a  sexual  one.  This  conception  forced  its  way  with  difficulty. 
The  general  opinion  that  children  have  no  sexuality  in  early  life 
made  such  an  etiology  inadmissible,  and  at  first  prevented  its 
acceptance. 

The  Infantile  Sexual  Phantasy 

The  change  in  the  shock-theory  already  referred  to,  namely, 
that  in  general  the  shock  is  not  even  real,  but  is  essentially  a 
phantasy,  did  not  make  things  better.  On  the  contrary,  still 
w^orse,  since  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  find  in  the 
infantile  phantasy  at  least  one  positive  sexual  manifestation.  It 
is  no  longer  some  brutal  accidental  impression  from  the  outside, 
but  a  positive  sexual  manifestation  created  by  the  child  itself,  and 
this  very  often  with  unmistakable  clearness.  Even  real  trau- 
matic events  of  an  outspoken  sexual  type  do  not  always  happen 
to  a  child  quite  without  its  cooperation,  but  are  not  infrequently 
apparently  prepared  and  brought  about  by  the  child  itself. 
Abraham  stated  this,  proving  his  statement  with  evidence  of  the 
greatest  interest,  and  this,  in  connection  with  many  other  experi- 
ences of  the  same  kind,  makes  it  very  probable  that  even  really 
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sexual  scenes  are  frequently  called  forth  and  supported  by  the 
peculiar  psychological  state  of  the  child's  mind.  Perfectly  inde- 
pendently from  psychoanalytic  investigation,  medical  criminology 
has  discovered  striking  parallels  to  this  psychoanalytic  statement. 

CHAPTER  II 

, '     <<  V"/':  Tiie  Infantile  Sexuality 

'  y  '^oT)[ie  precocious  manifestations  of  sexual  phantasy  as  cause  of 
"the  shock  now  seemed  to  be  the  so-tirce  of  neurosis.  This,  logic- 
ally. attri]iuted  to  children  a  far  m6re  developed  sexuality  than 
ha'dlDeen  hitherto -a emitted.  M^ny  cases  , of  precocious  sexuality 
had  been  recorded  in  literature  long  before  the  time  of  psycho- 
analysis. For  instance,  a  girl  of  two  years  old  with  normal  men- 
struation, or  cases  of  boys  of  three  and  four  and  five  years  of 
age  having  normal  erections,  and  so  far  ready  for  cohabitation. 
These  were,  however,  curiosities.  Great  astonishment  was 
caused  when  Freud  began  to  attribute  to  the  child,  not  only  ordi- 
nary sexuality,  but  even  polymorphic  perverse  sexuality;  all  this 
based  upon  the  most  exhaustive  investigation.  People  inclined 
much  too  lightly  to  the  superficial  view,  that  all  this  was  merely 
suggested  to  the  patients,  and  was  a  highly  disputable  artificial 
product.  Hence  Freud's*  "Three  Contributions  to  the  Sexual 
Theory  "  not  only  provoked  opposition,  but  even  violent  indigna- 
tion. It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  science 
is  not  furthered  by  indignation,  and  that  arguments  of  moral 
resentment  may  perhaps  please  the  moralist — that  is  his  busi- 
ness— but  not  a  scientific  man,  for  whom  truth  must  be  the  guide, 
and  not  moral  indignation.  If  matters  are  really  as  Freud 
describes  them,  all  indignation  is  absurd ;  if  they  are  not  so,  again 
indignation  will  avail  nothing.  The  conclusion  as  to  what  is  the 
truth  can  only  be  arrived  at  on  ,the  field  of  observation  and  re- 
search, and  nowhere  else.  The  opponents  of  psychoanalysis  with 
certain  honorable  exceptions,  display  rather  ludicrously  a  some- 
what pitifully  inadequate  realization  of  the  situation.  Although 
the  psychoanalytic  school  could  unfortunately  learn  nothing  from 
their  critics,  as  the  criticism  took  no  notice  of  its  investigations, 
and  although  it  could  not  get  any  useful  hints,  because  the  psycho- 
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analytic  method  of  investigation  was,  and  still  is  unknown  to 
these  critics,  it  remains  a  serious  duty  for  our  school  to  explain 
thoroughly  the  contrast  between  the  existing  conceptions.  It  is 
not  our  endeavor  to  put  forward  a  paradoxical  theory  contra- 
dicting all  existing  theories,  but  rather  to  introduce  a  certain 
category  of  new  observations  into  science.  Therefore  we  regard 
it  as  a  duty  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  promote  agreement.  It  is 
true,  w€  must  renounce  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  approval  of 
those  who  blindly  oppose  us,  but  we  do  hope  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  scientific  men.  This  will  be  my  endeavor  now  in 
attempting  to  sketch  the  further  intellectual  development  of  the 
psychoanalytic  conception,  so  far  as  the  so-called  sexual  theory 
of  the  neuroses  is  concerned. 

Objections  to  the  Sexual  Hypothesis 

As  I  said,  the  finding  of  precocious  sexual  phantasies,  which 
seemed  the  source  of  the  neurosis,  forced  Freud  to  the  view  of  a 
highly  developed  sexuality  in  infancy.  As  you  know,  the  reality 
of  this  observation  has  been  contested  by  many,  who  maintain 
that  crude  error,  that  narrow-minded  delusion,  misled  Freud  and 
his  whole  school,  alike  in  Europe  and  in  America,  so  that  the 
Freudians  saw  things  that  never  existed.  They  regarded  them 
as  people  in  the  grip  of  an  intellectual  epidemic.  I  have  to  admit 
•that  I  possess  no  way  of  defending  myself  against  criticism  of 
this  kind.  The  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  refer  to  my  own  work, 
asking  thoughtful  persons  if  they  discover  there  any  clear  indica- 
tions of  madness.  Moreover,  I  must  maintain  that  science  has 
no  right  to  start  with  the  idea  that  certain  facts  do  not  exist.  At 
the  most  one  can  say:  "This  seems  very  improbable — we  want 
still  more  proofs  and  more  research."  This  is  also  our  reply  to 
the  objection:  "It  is  impossible  to  discover  anything  trustworthy 
by  the  psychoanalytic  method,  as  this  method  is  practically  ab- 
surd." No  one  believed  in  Galileo's  telescope,  and  Columbus  dis- 
covered America  on  a  false  hypothesis.  The  psychoanalytic 
method  may  be  full  of  errors,  but  this  should  not  prevent  its  use. 
Many  chronological  and  medical  observations  have  been  made 
with  inadequate  instruments.  We  must  regard  the  objections  to 
the  method  as  pretexts  until  our  opponents  come  to  grip  with  the 
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facts.  It  is  there  a  decision  must  be  reached — not  by  wordy 
warfare. 

Our  opponents  also  call  hysteria  a  psychogenic  disease.  We 
believe  that  we  have  discovered  the  etiological  determinants  of 
this  disease  and  we  present,  without  fear,  the  results  of  our  in- 
vestigation to  open  criticism.  Whoever  cannot  accept  our  results 
should  pubHsh  his  own  analyses  of  cases.  So  far  as  I  know,  that 
has  never  been  done,  at  least  not  in  European  Hterature.  Under 
these  circumstances,  critics  have  no  right  to  deny  our  conclusions 
a  priori.  Our  opponents  have  likewise  cases  of  hysteria,  and 
those  cases  are  surely  as  psychogenic  as  our  own.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  their  pointing  out  the  psychological  determi- 
nants. The  method  is  not  the  real  question.  Our  opponents 
content  themselves  with  disputing  and  reviHng  our  researches, 
but  they  do  not  point  out  any  better  way. 

Many  other  critics  are  more  careful  and  more  just,  and  do 
admit  that  we  have  made  many  valuable  observations,  and  that 
the  associations  of  ideas  given  by  the  psychoanalytic  method  will 
very  probably  stand,  but  they  maintain  that  our  point  of  view  is 
wrong.  The  alleged  sexual  phantasies  of  childhood,  with  which 
we  are  here  chiefly  concerned,  must  not  be  taken,  they  say,  as 
real  sexual  functions,  being  obviously  something  quite  different, 
since  at  the  approach  of  puberty  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
sexuality  are  acquired. 

This  objection,  being  calmly  and  reasonably  made,  deserves 
to  be  taken  seriously.  Such  objections  must  also  have  occurred 
to  every  one  who  has  taken  up  analytic  work,  and  there  is  reason 
enough  for  deep  reflection. 

The  Coxceptiox  of  Sexuality 

The  first  difficulty  arises  with  the  conception  of  sexuality.  If 
we  take  sexuality  as  meaning  the  fully-developed  function,  we 
must  confine  this  phenomenon  to  maturity,  and  then,  of  course,  we 
have  no  right  to  speak  of  sexuality  in  childhood.  If  we  so  limit 
our  conception,  then  we  are  confronted  again  with  new  and  much 
greater  difficulties.  The  question  arises,  how  then  must  we  de- 
nominate all  those  correlated  biological  phenomena  pertaining  to 
the  sexual  functions  sensu  strictiori,  as,  for  instance,  pregnancy, 
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childbirth,  natural  selection,  protection  of  the  offspring,  etc.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  this  belongs  to  the  conception  of  sexuality 
as  well,  although  a  very  distinguished  colleague  did  once  say, 
"  Childbirth  is  not  a  sexual  act."  But  if  these  things  do  pertain 
to  this  concept  of  sexuality,  then  there  must  also  belong  innumer- 
able psychological  phenomena.  For  we  know  that  an  incredible 
number  of  the  pure  psychological  functions  are  connected  with 
this  sphere.  I  shall  only  mention  the  extraordinary  importance 
of  phantasy  in  the  preparation  for  the  sexual  function.  Thus  we 
arrive  rather  at  a  biological  conception  of  sexuality,  which  in- 
cludes both  a  series  of  psychological  phenomena  as  well  as  a 
series  of  physiological  functions.  If  we  might  be  allowed  to 
make  use  of  an  old  but  practical  classification,  we  might  identify 
sexuality  with  the  so-called  instinct  of  the  preservation  of  the 
species,  as  opposed  in  some  way  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

Looking  at  sexuality  from  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  not  be 
astonished  to  find  that  the  root  of  the  instinct  of  race-preserva- 
tion, so  extraordinarily  important  in  nature,  goes  much  deeper 
than  the  limited  conception  of  sexuality  would  ever  allow.  Only 
the  more  or  less  grown-up  cat  actually  catches  mice,  but  the 
kitten  plays  at  least  as  if  it  were  catching  mice.  The  young 
dog's  playful  indications  of  attempts  at  cohabitation  begin  long 
before  puberty.  We  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  mankind  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  although  we  do  not  notice  similar  things  on 
the  surface  in  our  well  brought-up  children.  Investigation  of  the 
children  of  the  lower  classes  proves  that  they  are  no  exceptions 
to  the  biological  rule.  It  is  of  course  infinitely  more  probable 
that  this  most  important  instinct,  that  of  the  preservation  of  the 
race,  is  already  nascent  in  the  earliest  childhood,  than  that  it  falls 
at  one  swoop  from  heaven,  full-fledged,  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  sexual  organs  also  develop  long  before  the  slightest  sign  of 
their  future  function  can  be  noticed.  Where  the  psychoanalytic 
school  speaks  of  sexuality,  this  wider  conception  of  its  function 
must  be  linked  to  it,  and  we  do  not  mean  simply  that  physical 
sensation  and  function  generally  designated  by  the  term  sexual. 
It  might  be  said  that,  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  on 
this  point,  the  term  sexuality  should  not  be  given  to  these  pre- 
paratory phenomena  in  childhood.  This  demand  is  surely  not 
justified,  since  the  anatomical  nomenclature  is  taken  from  the 
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fully-developed  system,  and  special  names  are  not  generally  given 
to  more  or  less  rudimentary  formations. 

After  all,  the  objections  to  the  terminology  do  not  spring  so 
much  from  objective  arguments,  as  from  those  tendencies  which 
lie  at  the  base  of  moral  indignation.  But  then  no  objection  can 
be  made  to  the  sex-terminology  of  Freud,  as  he  rightly  gives  to 
the  whole  sexual  development  the  general  name  of  sexuality. 
But  certain  conclusions  have  been  drawn  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  cannot  be  maintained. 

The  "  Sexuality  "  of  the  Suckling 

When  we  examine  how  far  back  in  childhood  the  first  traces 
of  sexuality  reach,  we  have  to  admit  implicitly  that  sexuality 
already  exists  ab  ovo,  but  only  becomes  manifest  a  long  time  after 
intrauterine  life.  Freud  is  inclined  to  see  in  the  function  of 
taking  the  mother's  breast  already  a  kind  of  sexuality.  Freud 
was  bitterly  reproached  for  this  view,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  very  ingenious,  if  we  follow  his  hypothesis,  that  the 
instinct  of  the  preservation  of  the  race  has  existed  separately 
from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  ab  ovo  and  has  undergone 
a  separate  development.  This  way  of  thinking  is  not,  however, 
a  biological  one.  It  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  two  ways  of 
manifestation  of  the  hypothetical  vital  process,  and  to  credit  each 
with  a  different  order  of  development.  If  we  limit  ourselves  to 
judging  by  what  we  can  actually  observe,  we  must  reckon  with 
the  fact  that  everywhere  in  nature  we  see  that  the  vital  processes 
in  an  individual  consist  for  a  considerable  space  of  time  in  the 
functions  of  nutrition  and  growth  only.  We  see  this  very  clearly 
in  many  animals ;  for  instance,  in  butterflies,  which  as  cater- 
pillars pass  an  asexual  existence  of  nutrition  and  growth.  To 
this  stage  of  life  we  may  allot  both  the  intrauterine  life  and  the 
extrauterine  time  of  suckling  in  man.  This  time  is  marked  by 
the  absence  of  all  sexual  function;  hence  to  speak  of  manifest 
sexuality  in  the  suckling  would  be  a  contradictio  in  adjecto. 

The  most  we  can  do  is  to  ask  if,  among  the  life-functions  of 
the  suckling,  there  are  any  that  have  not  the  character  of  nutri- 
tion, or  of  growth,  and  hence  could  be  termed  sexual.  Freud 
points  out  the  unmistakable  emotion  and  satisfaction  of  the  child 
while  suckHng,  and  compares  this  process  with  that  of  the  sexual 
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act.  This  similarity  leads  him  to  assume  the  sexual  quality  in  the 
act  of  suckling.  This  conclusion  is  only  admissible  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  tension  of  the  need,  and  its  gratification  by  a 
release,  is  a  sexual  process.  That  the  act  of  suckling  has  this 
emotional  mechanism  proves,  however,  just  the  contrary.  There- 
fore we  can  only  say  this  emotional  mechanism  is  found  both  in 
nutrition  and  in  the  sexual  function.  If  Freud  by  analogy  de- 
duces the  sexual  quality  of  sucking  from  this  emotional  mechan- 
ism, then  his  biological  empiricism  would  also  justify  the  termi- 
nology qualifying  the  sexual  act  as  a  function  of  nutrition.  This 
is  unjustifiably  exceeding  the  bounds  in  either  case.  It  is  evident 
that  the  act  of  sucking  cannot  be  qualified  as  sexual. 

We  are  aware,  however,  of  functions  in  the  suckling  stage 
which  have  apparently  nothing  to  do  with  the  function  of  nutri- 
tion, such  as  sucking  the  finger,  and  its  many  variations.  This 
is  perhaps  the  place  to  discuss  whether  these  things  belong  to  the 
sexual  sphere.  These  acts  do  not  subserve  nutrition,  but  produce 
pleasure.  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt,  but  nevertheless  it  is  dis- 
putable whether  this  pleasure  which  comes  by  sucking  should  be 
called  by  analogy  a  sexual  satisfaction.  It  might  be  called  equally 
pleasure  by  nutrition.  This  latter  qualification  has  even  the 
further  justification  that  the  form  and  kind  of  pleasure  belong 
entirely  to  the  function  of  nutrition.  The  hand  which  is  used  for 
sucking  finds  in  this  way  preparation  for  future  use  in  feeding 
one's  self.  Under  these  circumstances  nobody  will  be  inclined 
by  a  petitio  principii  to  characterize  the  first  manifestation  of 
human  life  as  sexual.  The  statement  which  we  make  that  the 
act  of  sucking  is  attended  by  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  leaves  us  in 
doubt  whether  the  sucking  does  contain  anything  else  but  the 
character  of  nutrition.  We  notice  that  the  so-called  bad  habits 
shown  by  a  child  as  it  grows  up  are  closely  linked  with  early 
infantile  sucking,  such  for  instance  as  putting  the  finger  in  the 
mouth,  biting  the  nails,  picking  the  nose,  ears,  etc.  We  see,  too, 
how  closely  these  habits  are  connected  with  later  masturbation. 
By  analogy,  the  conclusion  that  these  infantile  habits  are  the  first 
step  to  onanism,  or  to  actions  similar  to  onanism,  and  are  there- 
fore of  a  well-marked  sexual  character  cannot  be  denied:  it  is 
perfectly  justified.  I  have  seen  many  cases  in  which  a  correlation 
existed  between  these  childish  habits  and  later  masturbation.  If 
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this  masturbation  takes  place  in  later  childhood,  before  puberty, 
it  is  nothing  but  an  infantile  bad  habit.  From  the  fact  of  the 
correlation  between  masturbation  and  the  other  childish  bad  habits, 
we  conclude  that  these  habits  have  a  sexual  character,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  used  to  obtain  physical  satisfaction  from  the  child's  own 
body. 

This  new  standpoint  is  comprehensible  and  perhaps  necessary. 
It  is  only  a  few  steps  from  this  point  of  view  to  regarding  the 
infant's  act  of  sucking  as  of  a  sexual  character.  As  you  know, 
Freud  took  the  few  steps,  but  you  have  just  heard  me  reject 
them.  We  have  come  to  a  difficulty  which  is  very  hard  to  solve. 
It  would  be  relatively  easy  if  we  could  accept  two  instincts  side  by 
side,  each  an  entity  in  itself.  Then  the  act  of  sucking  the  breast 
would  be  both  an  action  of  nutrition  and  a  sexual  act.  This 
seems  to  be  Freud's  conception.  We  find  in  adults  the  two  in- 
stincts separated,  yet  existing  side  by  side,  or  rather  we  find  that 
there  are  two  manifestations,  in  hunger,  and  in  the  sexual  instinct. 
But  at  the  sucking  age,  we  find  only  the  function  of  nutrition, 
rewarded  by  both  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Its  sexual  character 
can  only  be  argued  by  a  petitio  principii,  for  the  facts  show  that 
the  act  of  sucking  is  the  first  to  give  pleasure,  not  the  sexual 
function.  Obtaining  pleasure  is  by  no  means  identical  with  sexu- 
ality. We  deceive  ourselves  if  we  think  that  in  the  suckling  both 
instincts  exist  side  by  side,  for  then  we  project  into  the  psyche 
of  the  child  the  facts  taken  from  the  psychology  of  adults.  The 
existence  of  the  two  instincts  side  by  side  does  not  occur  in  suck- 
ling, for  one  of  these  instincts  has  no  existence  as  yet,  or,  if 
existing,  is  quite  rudimentary.  If  we  are  to  regard  the  striving 
for  pleasure  as  something  sexual,  we  might  as  well  say  paradox- 
ically that  hunger  is  a  sexual  striving,  for  this  instinct  seeks 
pleasure  by  satisfaction.  If  this  were  true,  we  should  have  to 
give  our  opponents  permission  to  apply  the  terminology  of  hunger 
to  sexuality.  It  would  facilitate  matters,  were  it  possible  to 
maintain  that  both  instincts  existed  side  by  side,  but  it  contradicts 
the  observed  facts  and  would  lead  to  untenable  consequences. 

Before  I  try  to  resolve  this  opposition,  I  must  first  say  some- 
thing more  about  Freud's  sexual  theory,  and  its  transformations. 
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The  Polymorphic  Perverse  Sexuality  of  Infancy 

We  have  already  reached  the  conclusion,  setting  out  from  the 
idea  of  the  shock  being  apparently  due  to  sexual  phantasies,  that 
the  child  must  have,  in  contradiction  to  the  views  hitherto  prevail- 
ing, a  nearly  fully  formed  sexuality,  and  even  a  polymorphic  per- 
verse sexuality.  Its  sexuality  does  not  seem  concentrated  on  the 
genital  functions  or  on  the  other  sex,  but  is  occupied  with  its  own 
body;  whence  it  is  said  to  be  auto-erotic.  If  its  sexual  instinct  is 
directed  to  another  person,  no  distinction,  or  but  the  very  slightest, 
is  made  as  to  sex.  It  can,  therefore,  be  very  easily  homo-sexual. 
In  place  of  non-existing  local  sexual  function  there  exists  a  series 
of  so-called  bad  habits,  which  from  this  standpoint  look  like  a 
series  of  perversities,  since  they  have  the  closest  analogy  with  the 
later  perversities.  In  consequence  of  this  way  of  regarding  the 
subject,  sexuality,  whose  nature  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  a  unit, 
becomes  decomposed  into  a  multiplicity  of  isolated  striving  forces. 
Freud  then  arrived  at  the  conception  of  the  so-called  "  erogenous 
zones,"  by  which  he  understood  mouth,  skin,  anus,  etc.  (It  is, 
of  course,  a  universal  tacit  presumption  that  sexuality  has  its 
origin  in  the  sexual  organs.) 

The  term  "  erogenous  zone "  reminds  us  of  "  spasmo-genic 
zones,"  and  the  underlying  image  is  at  all  events  the  same;  just  as 
the  spasmo-genic  zone  is  the  place  whence  the  spasm  arises,  so 
the  erogenous  zone  is  the  place  whence  arises  an  affluent  to  sexu- 
ality. Based  upon  the  model  of  the  genital  organs  as  the  anatom- 
ical origin  of  sexuality,  the  erogenous  zones  must  be  conceived  as 
being  so  many  genitals  out  of  w^hich  the  streams  of  sexuality  flow 
together.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  polymorphic  perverse  sex- 
uality of  childhood.  The  expression  "  perverse "  seems  to  be 
justified  by  the  close  analogy  with  the  later  perversities  which 
present,  so  to  speak,  but  a  new  edition  of  certain  early  infantile 
perverse  habits.  They  are  very  often  connected  with  one  or 
other  of  the  different  erogenous  zones,  and  are  the  cause  of  those 
exchanges  in  sex,  which  are  so  characteristic  for  childhood. 

According  to  this  view,  the  later  normal  and  monomorphic 
sexuality  is  built  up  out  of  several  components.  The  first  divi- 
sion is  into  homo-  and  hetero-sexual  components,  to  which  is 
linked  an  auto-erotic  component,  as  also  there  are  components  of 
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the  different  erogenous  zones.  This  conception  can  be  compared 
with  the  position  of  physics  before  Robert  Mayer,  when  only 
isolated  forces,  having  elementary  qualities,  were  recognized, 
whose  interchanges  were  little  understood.  The  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  brought  order  into  the  inter-relationship  of 
the  forces,  at  the  same  time  abolishing  the  conception  of  those 
forces  as  absolute  elements,  but  regarding  them  as  interchange- 
able manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  energy. 

The  Sexual  Components  as  Energic  Manifestations 

Conceptions  of  great  importance  do  not  arise  only  in  one  brain, 
but  are  floating  in  the  air  and  dip  here  and  there,  appearing  even 
under  other  forms,  and  in  other  regions,  where  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  recognize  the  common  fundamental  idea.  Thus  it 
happened  with  the  splitting  up  of  sexuality  into  the  polymorphic 
perverse  sexuality  of  childhood. 

Experience  forces  us  to  accept  a  constant  exchange  of  isolated 
components  as  we  notice  more  and  more  that,  for  instance,  per- 
versities exist  at  the  expense  of  normal  sexuality,  or  that  the 
increase  of  certain  kinds  of  sex-manifestations  causes  correspond- 
ing deficiencies  of  another  kind.  To  make  the  matter  clearer,  let 
me  give  you  an  instance :  A  young  man  had  a  homo-sexual  phase 
lasting  for  some  years,  during  which  time  women  had  no  interest 
for  him.  This  abnormal  condition  changed  gradually  toward  his 
twentieth  year  and  his  erotic  interest  became  more  and  more 
normal.  He  began  to  take  great  interest  in  girls,  and  soon  the  last 
traces  of  his  homo-sexuality  were  conquered.  This  condition 
lasted  several  years,  and  he  had  some  successful  love-affairs. 
Then  he  wished  to  get  married ;  he  had  here  to  suffer  a  great  dis- 
appointment, as  the  girl  to  whom  he  proposed  refused  him. 
During  the  ensuing  phase  he  absolutely  abandoned  the  idea  of 
marriage.  After  that  he  experienced  a  dislike  of  all  women,  and 
one  day  he  discovered  that  he  was  again  perfectly  homo-sexual, 
that  is,  young  men  had  an  unusually  irritating  influence  upon  him. 
To  regard  sexuality  as  composed  of  a  fixed  hetero-sexual  com- 
ponent, and  a  like  homo-sexual  element,  will  never  suffice  to  ex- 
plain this  case,  for  the  conception  of  the  existence  of  fixed  com- 
ponents excludes  any  kind  of  transformation. 
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To  understand  the  case,  we  have  to  admit  a  great  mobiUty  of 
the  sexual  components,  which  even  goes  so  far  that  one  of  the 
components  can  practically  disappear  completely,  whilst  the  other 
comes  to  the  front.  If  only  substitution  took  place,  if  for  instance 
the  homo-sexual  component  entered  the  unconscious,  leaving  the 
field  of  consciousness  to  the  hetero-sexual  component,  modem 
scientific  knowledge  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  equivalent 
eft'ects  arose  from  the  unconscious  sphere.  Those  effects  would 
have  to  be  conceived  as  resistances  against  the  activity  of  the 
hetero-sexual  component,  as  a  repugnance  towards  women. 

Experience  tells  us  nothing  about  this.  There  have  been  some 
small  traces  of  influences  of  this  kind,  but  of  such  slight  intensity 
that  they  cannot  be  compared  with  the  intensity  of  the  former 
homo-sexual  component.  On  the  conception  that  has  been  out- 
lined, it  is  also  incomprehensible  how  this  homo-sexual  com- 
ponent, regarded  as  so  firmly  fixed,  can  ever  disappear  without 
leaving  active  traces.  To  explain  things,  the  process  of  develop- 
ment is  called  in,  forgetting  that  this  is  only  a  word  and  explains 
nothing.  You  see,  therefore,  the  urgent  necessity  of  an  adequate 
explanation  of  such  a  change  of  scene.  For  this  we  must  have 
a  dynamic  hypothesis.  Such  commutations  are  only  conceivable 
as  dynamic  or  energic  processes.  I  cannot  conceive  how  mani- 
festations of  functions  can  disappear  if  I  do  not  accept  a  change 
in  the  relation  of  one  force  to  another.  Freud's  theory  did  have 
regard  to  this  necessity  in  the  conception  of  components.  The 
presumption  of  isolated  functions  existing  side  by  side  began  to 
be  somewhat  weakened,  more  in  practice  than  theoretically.  It 
was  replaced  by  an  energic  conception.  The  term  chosen  for  this 
conception  is  "  libido." 

CHAPTER  III 
The  Conception  of  Libido 

Freud  had  already  introduced  the  idea  of  libido  in  his^  "  Three 
Contributions  to  the  Sexual  Theory  "  in  the  following  words : 

"  In  biology,  the  fact  that  both  mankind  and  animals  have  a 
sexual  want  is  expressed  by  the  conception  of  the  sexual  desire. 
This  is  done  by  analog}'  with  the  want  of  nourishment,  so-called 
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hunger.  Popular  speech  has  no  corresponding  characterization 
for  the  word  "  hunger,"  and  so  science  uses  the  word  Hbido." 

In  Freud's  definition,  the  term  "  libido  "  appears  as  exclusively 
a  sexual  desire.  Libido "  as  a  medical  term  is  certainly  used 
for  sexual  desire,  and  especially  for  sexual  lust.  But  the  classical 
definition  of  this  word  as  found  in  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  others, 
was  not  so  exclusive.  The  word  is  there  used  in  a  more  general 
sense  for  every  passionate  desire.  I  only  just  mention  this  defini- 
tion here,  as  further  on  it  plays  an  important  part  in  our  con- 
siderations, and  as  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  term  "  libido  " 
has  really  a  much  wider  meaning  than  is  associated  with  it 
through  medical  language. 

The  idea  of  libido  (while  maintaining  its  sexual  meaning  in 
the  author's  sense  as  long  as  possible)  offers  us  the  dynamic  value 
which  we  are  seeking  in  order  to  explain  the  shifting  of  the 
psychological  scenery.  With  this  conception  it  is  much  simpler 
to  formulate  the  phenomena  in  question,  instead  of  by  the  incom- 
prehensible substitution  of  the  homo-  by  the  hetero-sexual  com- 
ponent. We  may  say  now  that  the  libido  has  gradually  withdrawn 
from  its  homo-sexual  manifestation  and  is  transferred  in  the  same 
measure  into  a  hetero-sexual  manifestation.  Thus  the  homo- 
sexual component  practically  disappears.  It  remains  only  an 
empty  possibility,  signifying  nothing  in  itself.  Its  very  existence, 
therefore,  is  rightly  denied  by  the  laity,  just  as  we  doubt  the 
possibility  that  any  man  selected  at  random  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  murderer.  By  the  use  of  this  conception  of  libido  many  rela- 
tions between  the  isolated  sexual  functions  are  now  easily 
explicable. 

The  early  idea  of  the  multiplicity  of  sexual  components  must 
be  given  up :  it  savors  too  much  of  the  ancient  philosophical 
,  notion  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Its  place  is  taken  by  libido 
which  is  capable  of  manifold  applications.  The  earlier  com- 
ponents only  represent  possibilities  of  activities.  With  this 
conception  of  libido,  the  original  idea  of  a  divided  sexuality  with 
different  roots  is  replaced  by  a  dynamic  unity,  without  which  the 
formerly  important  components  remain  but  empty  possibilities  of 
activities.  This  development  in  our  conception  is  of  great  im- 
portance. We  have  here  the  same  process  which  Robert  Mayer 
introduced  into  dynamics.    Just  as  the  conception  of  the  con- 
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servation  of  energ>^  removed  their  character  as  elements  from 
the  forces,  imparting  to  them  the  character  of  a  manifestation 
of  energy,  so  the  libido  theory  similarly  removes  from  the  sexual 
components  the  idea  of  the  mental  "  faculties "  as  elements 
("  Seelen  Vermogen"),  and  ascribes  to  them  merely  phenomenal 
value.  This  conception  represents  the  impression  of  reality  far 
more  than  the  theory  of  components.  With  a  libido-theory  we 
can  easily  explain  the  case  of  the  young  man.  The  disappoint- 
ment he  met  vv^ith,  just  at  the  time  he  had  definitely  decided  on 
a  hetero-sexual  life,  drove  his  libido  again  from  the  hetero-sexual 
manifestation  into  a  homo-sexual  form,  thus  calling  forth  his 
entire  homo-sexuality. 

The  Energic  Theory  of  Libido 

I  must  point  out  here  that  the  analogy  with  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  is  very  close.  In  both  cases  the  question 
arises  when  an  effect  of  energy  disappears,  where  is  this  energy 
meanwhile,  and  where  will  it  reemerge?  Applying  this  point  of 
view  as  a  heuristic  principle  to  the  psychology  of  human  conduct, 
we  shall  make  some  astonishing  discoveries.  Then  we  shall  see 
how  the  most  heterogeneous  phases  of  individual  psychological 
development  are  connected  in  an  energic  relationship.  Every 
time  we  see  a  person  who  is  splenetic  or  has  a  morbid  conviction, 
or  some  exaggerated  mental  attitude,  we  know  here  is  too  much 
libido,  and  the  excess  must  have  been  taken  away  from  some- 
where else  where  there  is  too  little.  From  this  standpoint,  psycho- 
analysis is  that  method  which  discovers  those  places  or  functions 
where  there  is  too  little  or  too  much  libido,  and  restores  the  just 
proportions.  Thus  the  symptoms  of  a  neurosis  must  be  con- 
sidered as  exaggerated  and  correspondingly  disturbed  functional 
manifestations  overflowing  with  libido.  The  energy  which  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose  has  been  taken  away  from  somewhere 
else,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  psychoanalyst,  to  restore  it  whence 
it  was  taken,  or  to  bestow  it  where  it  was  never  before  given. 
Those  complexes  of  symptoms  which  are  mainly  characterized 
by  lack  of  libido,  for  instance,  the  so-called  apathetic  conditions, 
force  us  to  reverse  the  question.  Here  we  have  to  ask,  where  did 
the  libido  go?   The  patient  gives  us  the  impression  of  having  no 
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libido,  and  there  are  occasionally  physicians  who  believe  exactly 
what  the  patients  tell  them.  Such  physicians  have  a  primitive 
way  of  thinking,  like  the  savage  who  believes,  when  he  sees  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  that  the  sun  has  been  swallowed  up  and  put 
to  death.  But  the  sun  is  only  hidden,  and  so  it  is  with  these 
patients.  Although  the  libido  is  there,  it  is  not  get-at-able,  and 
is  inaccessible  to  the  patient  himself.  Superficially,  we  have  here 
a  lack  of  libido.  It  is  the  task  of  psychoanalysis  to  search  for 
that  hidden  place  where  the  libido  dwells,  and  where  it  is  as  a 
rule  inaccessible  to  the  patient.  The  hidden  place  is  the  non- 
conscious,  which  may  also  be  called  the  unconscious,  without 
ascribing  to  it  any  mysterious  significance. 

The  Conception  of  Unconscious  Phantasy 

Psychoanalytic  experience  has  taught  us  that  there  are  non- 
conscious  systems  which,  by  analogy  with  conscious  phantasies, 
can  be  described  as  phantasy-systems  of  the  unconscious.  In 
cases  of  neurotic  apathy  these  phantasy  systems  of  the  uncon- 
scious are  the  objects  of  the  libido.  We  know  well  that,  when 
we  speak  of  unconscious  phantasy  systems,  we  only  speak  figura- 
tively. We  do  not  mean  more  by  this  than  that  we  accept  as  an 
indispensable  postulate  the  conception  of  psychic  entities  exist- 
ing outside  consciousness.  Experience  teaches  us,  we  might  say 
daily,  that  there  are  unconscious  psychic  processes  which  influence 
the  disposition  of  the  libido  in  a  perceptible  way.  Those  cases, 
known  to  every  psychiatrist  in  which  complicated  symptoms  of 
delusions  emerge  with  relative  great  suddenness,  show  clearly 
that  there  must  be  unconscious  psychic  development  and  prepara- 
tion, for  we  cannot  regard  them  as  having  been  just  suddenly 
formed  when  they  entered  consciousness. 

The  Sexual  Terminology 

I  feel  myself  justified  in  making  this  digression  concerning 
the  unconscious.  I  have  done  it  to  point  out  that,  with  regard  to 
shifting  of  the  manifestations  of  the  libido,  we  have  to  deal  not 
only  with  the  conscious,  but  also  with  another  factor,  the  uncon- 
scious, whither  the  libido  sometimes  disappears.  We  have  not 
yet  followed  up  the  discussion  of  the  further  consequences  which 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  libido-theory. 
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Freud  has  taught  us,  and  we  see  it  in  the  daily  practice  of 
psychoanalysis,  that  in  earlier  childhood,  instead  of  the  normal 
later  sexuahty,  we  find  many  tendencies  which  in  later  life  are 
called  perversions.  We  have  to  admit  that  Freud  has  the  right 
to  give  to  these  tendencies  a  sexual  terminology.  Through  the 
introduction  of  the  conception  of  the  libido,  we  see  that  in  adults 
those  elementary  components  which  seemed  to  be  the  origin  and 
the  source  of  normal  sexuality,  lose  their  importance,  and  are 
reduced  to  mere  potentialities.  The  effective  power,  their  life 
force,  is  to  be  found  in  the  libido.  Without  libido  these  com- 
ponents mean  nothing.  We  saw  that  Freud  gives  to  the  con- 
ception of  libido  an  undoubted  sexual  definition,  somewhat  in  the 
sense  of  sexual  desire.  The  general  view  is,  that  libido  in  this 
sense  only  comes  into  being  at  the  age  of  puberty.  How  are  we 
then  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  Freud's  view  a  child  has  a 
polymorphic-perverse  sexuality,  and  that  therefore,  in  children, 
the  libido  brings  into  action  not  only  one,  but  several  possibili- 
ties? If  the  Hbido,  in  Freud's  sense,  begins  its  existence  at 
puberty,  it  could  not  be  held  accountable  for  earlier  infantile 
perversions.  In  that  case,  we  should  have  to  regard  these  infantile 
perv^ersions  as  "  faculties  of  the  mind,"  in  the  sense  of  the 
theory  of  components.  Apart  from  the  hopeless  theoretical  con- 
fusion which  would  thus  arise,  we  must  not  multiply  explanatory 
principles  in  accordance  with  the  philosophical  axiom :  "  principia 
praeter  necessitatem  non  sunt  multiplicanda." 

There  is  no  other  way  but  to  agree  that  before  and  after 
puberty  it  is  the  same  libido.  Hence,  the  perversities  of  child- 
hood have  arisen  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  adults. 
Common  sense  will  object  to  this,  as  obviously  the  sexual  needs 
of  children  cannot  possibly  be  the  same  as  those  of  adults.  We 
might  admit,  with  Freud,  that  the  libido  before  and  after  puberty 
is  the  same,  but  is  different  in  its  intensity.  Instead  of  the 
intense  post-pubertal  sexual  desire,  there  would  be  first  a  slight 
sexual  desire  in  childhood,  with  diminishing  intensity  until,  as 
we  reach  back  to  the  first  year,  it  is  but  a  trace.  We  might  admit 
that  we  are  biologically  in  agreement  with  this  formulation.  It 
would  then  have  to  be  also  agreed  that  everything  that  falls  into 
the  region  of  this  enlarged  conception  of  sexuality  is  already  pre- 
existing but  in  miniature ;  for  instance,  all  those  emotional  mani- 
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festations  of  ps}xho-sexuality :  desire  for  affection,  jealousy,  and 
many  others,  and  by  no  means  least,  the  neuroses  of  childhood. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  these  emotional  manifesta- 
tions of  childhood  by  no  means  make  the  impression  of  being  in 
miniature;  their  intensity  can  rival  that  of  an  affect  among 
adults.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  experience  has  shown  that 
perverse  manifestations  of  sexuality  in  childhood  are  often  more 
glaring,  and  indeed  seem  to  have  a  greater  development,  than  in 
adults.  If  an  adult  under  similar  conditions  had  this  apparently 
excessive  form  of  sexuality,  which  is  practically  normal  in 
children,  we  could  rightly  expect  a  total  absence  of  normal  sexu- 
ality, and  of  many  other  important  biological  adaptations.  An 
adult  is  rightly  called  perverse  when  his  libido  is  not  used  for 
normal  functions,  and  the  same  could  be  said  of  a  child:  it  is 
polymorphous  perverse  since  it  does  not  know  normal  sexual 
functions. 

These  considerations  suggest  the  idea  that  perhaps  the  amount 
of  libido  is  always  the  same,  and  that  no  increase  first  occur  at 
puberty.  This  somewhat  audacious  conception  accords  with  the 
example  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  according  to 
which  the  quantity  of  energy  remains  always  the  same.  It  is 
possible  that  the  summit  of  maturity  is  reached  when  the  infantile 
dift'use  applications  of  libido  discharge  themselves  into  the  one 
channel  of  definite  sexuality,  and  thus  lose  themselves  therein. 
For  the  moment  we  must  content  ourselves  with  these  sug- 
gestions, for  we  must  next  pay  attention  to  one  point  of  criticism 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  infantile  libido. 

Many  critics  do  not  admit  that  the  infantile  libido  is  simply 
less  intense  or  is  essentially  of  the  same  kind  as  the  libido  of 
adults.  The  emotions  among  adults  are  correlated  with  the 
genital  functions.  This  is  not  the  case  in  children,  or  it  is  only 
so  in  miniature,  or  exceptionally,  and  this  gives  rise  to  an  im- 
portant distinction,  w^hich  must  not  be  undervalued. 

I  believe  such  an  objection  is  justified.  There  is  really  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  immature  and  fully  developed  func- 
tions, as  there  is  a  difference  between  play  and  reality,  between 
shooting  with  blank  and  with  loaded  cartridges.  That  the 
childish  libido  has  the  harmlessness  demanded  by  common  sense 
cannot  be  contested.    But  of  course  none  can  deny  that  blank 
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shooting  is  shooting.  We  must  get  accustomed  to  the  idea  that 
sexuality  really  exists,  even  before  puberty,  right  back  in  early 
childhood,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  pretend  that  manifesta- 
tions of  this  immature  sexuality  are  not  sexual.  This  does  not 
indeed  refute  the  objection,  which,  while  recognizing  the  existence 
of  infantile  sexuality  in  the  form  already  described,  yet  denies 
Freud's  claim  to  regard  as  sexual  early  infantile  manifestations 
such  as  sucking.  We  have  mentioned  already  the  motives  which 
induced  Freud  to  enlarge  the  sexual  terminology  in  such  a  way. 
We  mentioned,  too,  how  this  very  act  of  sucking,  for  instance, 
could  be  conceived  from  the  standpoint  of  pleasure  in  the  function 
of  nutrition,  and  that,  on  biological  grounds,  there  was  more 
justification  for  this  derivation  than  for  Freud's  view.  It  might 
be  objected  that  these  and  similar  activities  of  the  oral  zones  are 
found  in  later  life  in  an  undoubted  sexual  use.  This  only  means 
that  these  activities  can  in  later  life  be  used  for  sexual  purposes, 
but  that  does  not  tell  us  anything  concerning  the  primitive  sexual 
nature  of  these  forms.  I  must,  therefore,  admit  that  I  find  no 
ground  for  regarding  the  activities  of  the  suckling,  which  provoke 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  from  the  standpoint  of  sexuality.  In- 
deed there  are  many  objections  against  this  conception.  It  seems 
to  me,  in  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging  these  difficult  prob- 
lems, that  from  the  standpoint  of  sexuality  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  human  life  into,  three  phases. 

The  Three  Phases  of  Life 

The  first  phase  embraces  the  first  years  of  life.  I  call  this 
part  of  life  the  pre-sexual  stage.  These  years  correspond  to  the 
caterpillar-stage  of  butterflies,  and  are  characterized  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  growth. 

The  second  phase  embraces  the  later  years  of  childhood  up  to 
puberty,  and  might  be  called  the  pre-pubertal  stage. 

The  third  phase  is  that  of  riper  years,  proceeding  only  from 
puberty  onwards,  and  could  be  called  the  time  of  maturity. 

You  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  that  we  become  conscious  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  when  we  arrive  at  the  question  at  what  age 
we  must  put  the  limit  of  the  pre-sexual  stage.  I  am  ready  to 
confess  my  uncertainty  with  regard  to  this  problem.  If  I  survey 
the  psychoanalytical  experiences  with  children,  as  yet  insuffi- 
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ciently  numerous,  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  mind  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Freud,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  limit  of  this  phase 
lies  between  the  third  and  fifth  years.  This,  of  course,  with  due 
consideration  for  the  greatest  individual  diversities.  From  vari- 
ous aspects  this  is  an  important  age.  The  child  has  emancipated 
itself  already  from  the  helplessness  of  the  baby,  and  a  series  of 
important  psychological  functions  have  acquired  a  firm  hold. 
From  this  period  on,  the  obscurity  of  the  early  infantile 
"  amnesia,"  or  the  discontinuity  of  the  early  infantile  conscious- 
ness, begins  to  clear  up  through  the  sporadic  continuity  of 
memory.  It  seems  as  if,  at  this  age,  a  considerable  step  had 
been  made  towards  emancipation  and  the  formation  of  a  new  and 
independent  personality.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  first  signs  of 
interest  and  activity  which  may  fairly  be  called  sexual  fall  into 
this  period,  although  these  sexual  indications  have  still  the  in- 
fantile characteristics  of  harmlessness  and  naivete.  I  think  I 
have  sufficiently  demonstrated  why  a  sexual  terminology  cannot 
be  given  to  the  pre-sexual  stage,  and  so  we  may  now  consider  the 
other  problems  from  the  standpoint  we  have  just  reached.  You 
will  remember  that  we  dropped  the  problem  of  the  libido  in  child- 
hood, because  it  seemed  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  clearness  in 
that  way.  But  now  we  are  obliged  to  take  up  the  question  again, 
if  only  to  see  whether  the  energic  conception  harmonizes  with  the 
principles  just  advanced.  We  saw,  following  Freud's  conception, 
that  the  altered  manifestations  of  the  infantile  sexuality,  if  com- 
pared with  those  of  maturity,  are  to  be  explained  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  sexuality  in  childhood. 


The  Sexual  Definition  of  Libido  Must  be  Abandoned 

The  intensity  of  the  libido  is  said  to  be  diminished  relatively  to 
the  early  age.  But  we  advanced  just  now  several  considerations 
to  show  why  it  seems  doubtful  if  we  can  regard  the  vital  func- 
tions of  a  child,  sexuality  excepted,  as  of  less  intensity  than  those 
of  adults.  We  can  really  say  that,  sexuality  excepted,  the  emo- 
tional phenomena,  and,  if  nervous  symptoms  are  present,  then 
these  likewise  are  quite  as  intense  as  those  of  adults.  On  the 
energic  conception  of  the  libido  all  these  things  are  but  manifesta- 
tions of  the  libido.    But  it  becomes  rather  difficult  to  conceive 
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that  the  intensity  of  the  libido  can  ever  constitute  the  difference 
between  a  mature  and  an  immature  sexuality.  The  explanation 
of  this  difference  seems  rather  to  postulate  a  change  in  the  local- 
ization of  the  libido  (if  the  expression  be  allowed).  In  con- 
tradistinction to  the  medical  definition  the  libido  in  children  is 
occupied  far  more  with  certain  side-functions  of  a  mental  and 
physiological  nature  than  with  local  sexual  functions.  One  is 
here  already  tempted  to  remove  from  the  term  libido  the  predi- 
cate "  sexualis,"  and  thus  to  have  done  with  the  sexual  definition 
of  the  term  given  in  Freud's  "Three  Contributions.''  This 
necessity  becomes  imperative,  when  we  put  it  in  the  form  of  a 
question:  The  child  in  the  first  years  of  its  life  is  intensely 
living — suffering  and  enjoying — the  question  is,  whether  his 
striving,  his  suffering,  his  enjoyment  are  by  reason  of  his  libido 
sexualis?  Freud  has  pronounced  himself  in  favor  of  this  sup- 
position. There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  reasons  through  which 
I  am  compelled  to  accept  the  pre-sexual  stage.  The  larva  stage 
possesses  a  libido  of  nutrition,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  but  not  yet 
the  libido  sexualis.  It  is  thus  we  must  put  it,  if  we  wish  to  keep 
the  energic  conception  which  the  libido  theory  offers  us.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  abandon  the  sexual  definition  of 
libido,  or  we  shall  lose  what  there  is  valuable  in  the  libido  theory, 
that  is,  the  energic  conception.  For  a  long  time  past  the  desire 
to  extend  the  meaning  of  libido,  and  to  remove  it  from  its  narrow 
and  sexual  limitations,  has  forced  itself  upon  Freud's  school. 
One  was  never  weary  of  insisting  that  sexuality  in  the  psycho- 
logical sense  was  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  but  in  a  broader 
connotation;  but  exactly  how,  that  remained  obscure,  and  thus 
too,  sincere  criticism  remained  unsatisfied. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  going  astray  if  I  see  the  real  value  of  the 
libido  theory  in  the  energic  conception,  and  not  in  its  sexual 
definition.  Thanks  to  the  former,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  most 
valuable  heuristic  principle.  We  owe  to  the  energic  conception 
the  possibility  of  dynamic  ideas  and  relationships,  which  are  of 
inestimable  value  for  us  in  the  chaos  of  the  psychic  world.  The 
Freudians  would  be  wrong  not  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  criticism, 
which  reproaches  our  conception  of  libido  with  mysticism  and 
inaccessibility.  We  deceived  ourselves  in  believing  that  we  could 
ever  make  the  libido  sexualis  the  bearer  of  the  energic  conception 
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of  the  psychical  life,  and  if  many  of  Freud's  school  still  believe 
they  possess  a  well-defined  and  almost  complete  conception  of 
libido,  they  are  not  aware  that  this  conception  has  been  put  to  use 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  sexual  definition.  The  critics  are 
right  when  they  object  to  our  theory  of  libido  as  explaining  things 
which  cannot  belong  to  its  sphere.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Freud's  school  makes  use  of  a  conception  of  libido  which  passes 
beyond  the  bounds  of  its  primary  definition.  Indeed,  this  must 
produce  the  impression  that  one  is  working  with  a  mystical 
principle. 

The  Problem  of  Libido  in  Dementia  Precox 

I  have  sought  to  show  these  infringements  in  a  special  work, 
"Wandlungen  und  Symbole  der  Libido,"  and  at  the  same  time 
the  necessity  for  creating  a  new  conception  of  libido,  which  shall 
be  in  harmony  with  the  energic  conception.  Freud  himself  was 
forced  to  a  discussion  of  his  original  conception  of  libido  when 
he  tried  to  apply  its  energic  point  of  view  to  a  well-known  case 
of  dementia  prsecox — the  so-called  Schreber  case.  In  this  case, 
we  had  to  deal,  among  other  things,  with  that  well-known  prob- 
lem in  the  psychology  of  dementia  prsecox,  the  loss  of  adapta- 
toin  to  reality,  the  peculiar  phenomenon  consisting  in  a  special 
tendency  of  these  patients  to  construct  an  inner  world  of  phan- 
tasy of  their  own,  surrendering  for  this  purpose  their  adapta- 
tion to  reality.  As  a  part  of  the  phenomenon,  the  lack  of  socia- 
bility or  emotional  rapport  will  be  well  known  to  you  all,  this 
representing  a  striking  disturbance  of  the  function  of  reality. 
Through  considerable  psychological  study  of  these  patients  we 
discovered,  that  this  lack  of  adaptation  to  reality  is  compensated 
by  a  progressive  increase  in  the  creation  of  phantasies.  This 
goes  so  far  that  the  dream-world  is  for  the  patient  more  real  than 
external  reality.  The  patient  Schreber,  described  by  Freud, 
found  for  this  phenomenon  an  excellent  figurative  description  in 
his  delusion  of  the  end  of  the  world."  His  loss  of  reality  is  thus 
very  concretely  represented.  The  dynamic  conception  of  this 
phenomenon  is  very  clear.  We  say  that  the  libido  withdrew 
itself  more  and  more  from  the  external  world,  consequently 
entered  the  inner  world,  the  world  of  phantasies,  and  had  there 
to  create,  as  a  compensation  for  the  lost  external  world,  a  so- 
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called  equivalent  of  reality.  This  compensation  is  built  up  piece 
by  piece,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  observe  the  psychological 
materials  of  which  this  inner  world  is  composed.  This  way  of 
conceiving  the  transposition  and  displacement  of  the  Hbido  has 
been  made  by  the  every-day  use  of  the  term,  its  original  pure 
sexual  meaning  being  very  rarely  recalled.  In  general,  the  word 
"  libido  "  is  used  practically  in  so  harmless  a  sense  that  Claparede, 
in  a  conversation,  once  remarked  that  we  could  as  well  use  the 
word  "  interest." 

The  manner  in  which  this  expression  is  generally  used  has 
given  rise  to  a  way  of  using  the  term  that  made  it  possible  to 
explain  Schreber's  "end  of  the  world"  by  w^ithdrawal  of  the 
libido.  On  this  occasion,  Freud  recalled  his  original  sexual 
definition  of  the  libido,  and  tried  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
with  the  change  which  in  the  meantime  had  taken  place.  In  his 
article  on  Schreber,  he  discusses  the  question,  whether  what  the 
psychoanalytic  school  calls  libido,  and  conceives  of  as  "  interest 
from  erotic  sources  "  coincides  with  interest  generally  speaking. 
You  see  that,  putting  the  problem  in  this  way,  Freud  asks  the 
question  w^hich  Claparede  practically  answered.  Freud  discusses 
the  question  here,  whether  the  loss  of  reality  noticed  in  dementia 
prsecox,  to  which  I  drew  attention  in  my  book,^  "  The  Psycholog}^ 
of  Dementia  Prsecox,"  is  due  entirely  to  the  withdrawal  of  erotic 
interest,  or  if  this  coincides  with  the  so-called  objective  interest 
in  general.  We  can  hardly  agree  that  the  normal  "  fonction  du 
reel"  [Janet]  is  only  maintained  through  erotic  interest.  The 
fact  is  that,  in  many  cases,  reality  vanishes  altogether,  and  not  a 
trace  of  psychological  adaptation  can  be  found  in  these  cases. 
Reality  is  repressed,  and  replaced  by  phantasies  created  through 
complexes.  We  are  forced  to  say  that  not  only  the  erotic 
interests,  but  interests  in  general — that  is,  the  whole  adaptation 
to  reality — are  lost.  I  formerly  tried,  in  my  "  Psychology  of 
Dementia  Prsecox,"  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty  by  using  the  ex- 
pression "  psychic  energy,"  because  I  could  not  base  the  theory  of 
dementia  prsecox  on  the  theory  of  transference  of  the  libido  in  its 
sexual  definition.  ^ly  experience — at  that  time  chiefly  psychi- 
atric— did  not  permit  me  to  understand  this  theory.  Only  later 
did  I  learn  to  understand  the  correctness  of  the  theory  as  regards 
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the  neuroses  by  increased  experience  in  hysteria  and  the  com- 
pulsion neurosis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  abnormal  displace- 
ment of  libido,  quite  definitely  sexual,  does  play  a  great  part  in 
the  neuroses.  But  although  very  characteristic  repressions  of 
sexual  libido  do  take  place  in  certain  neuroses,  that  loss  of  reality, 
so  typical  for  dementia  prsecox,  never  occurs.  In  dementia 
prascox,  so  extreme  is  the  loss  of  the  function  of  reality  that  this 
loss  must  also  entail  a  loss  of  motive  power,  to  which  any  sexual 
nature  must  be  absolutely  denied,  for  it  will  not  seem  to  anyone 
that  reality  is  a  sexual  function.  If  this  were  so,  the  withdrawal 
of  erotic  interests  in  the  neuroses  would  lead  to  a  loss  of  reality — 
a  loss  of  reality  indeed  that  could  be  compared  with  that  in 
dementia  prsecox.  But,  as  I  said  before,  this  is  not  the  case. 
These  facts  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  transfer  Freud's 
libido  theory  to  dementia  prsecox.  Hence,  my  view  is,  that  the 
attempt  made  by  Abraham,  in  his  article  "The  Psycho-Sexual 
Differences  Between  Hysteria  and  Dementia  Prsecox,"  is  from 
the  standpoint  of  Freud's  conception  of  libido  theoretically  un- 
tenable. Abraham's  belief,  that  the  paranoidal  system,  or  the 
symptomatology  of  dementia  prsecox,  arises  by  the  libido  with- 
drawing from  the  external  world,  cannot  be  justified  if  we  take 
"libido"  according  to  Freud's  definition.  For,  as  Freud  has 
clearly  shown,  a  mere  introversion  or  regression  of  the  libido 
leads  always  to  a  neurosis,  and  not  to  dementia  prsecox.  It  is 
impossible  to  transfer  the  libido  theory,  with  its  sexual  definition, 
directly  to  dementia  prsecox,  as  this  disease  shows  a  loss  of  reality 
not  to  be  explained  by  the  deficiency  in  erotic  interests. 

It  gives  me  particular  satisfaction  that  our  master  also,  when 
he  placed  his  hand  on  the  fragile  m.aterial  of  paranoiac  psychol- 
ogy, felt  himself  compelled  to  doubt  the  applicability  of  his  con- 
ception of  libido  which  had  prevailed  hitherto.  My  position  of 
reserve  towards  the  ubiquity  of  sexuality  which  I  allowed  myself 
to  adopt  in  the  preface  to  my  "  Psychology  of  Dementia  Praecox  " 
— although  with  a  complete  recognition  of  the  psychological 
mechanism — was  dictated  by  the  conception  of  the  libido  theory 
of  that  time.  Its  sexual  definition  did  not  enable  me  to  explain 
those  disturbances  of  functions  which  affect  the  indefinite  sphere 
of  the  instinct  of  hunger,  just  as  much  as  they  do  those  of 
sexuality.  For  a  long  time  the  libido  theory  seemed  to  me  inap- 
plicable to  dementia  prsecox. 
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The  Genetic  Conception  of  Libido 

With  greater  experience  in  my  analytical  work,  I  noticed  that 
a  slow  change  of  my  conception  of  Hbido  had  taken  place.  A 
genetic  conception  of  libido  .gradually  took  the  place  of  the 
descriptive  definition  of  libido  contained  in  Freud's  "Three 
Contributions."  Thus  it  became  possible  for  me  to  replace,  by 
the  expression  "  psychic  energy,"  the  term  libido.  The  next  step 
was  that  I  asked  myself  if  now-a-days  the  function  of  reality 
consists  only  to  a  very  small  extent  of  sexual  libido,  and  to  a 
very  large  extent  of  other  impulses.  It  is  still  a  very  important 
question,  considered  from  the  phylogenetic  standpoint,  whether 
the  function  of  reaHty  is  not,  at  least  very  largely,  of  sexual 
origin.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question  directly,  in  so 
far  as  the  function  of  reality  is  concerned.  We  shall  try  to  come 
to  some  understanding  by  a  side-path. 

A  superficial  glance  at  the  history  of  evolution  suffices  to  teach 
us  that  innumerable  complicated  functions,  whose  sexual  char- 
acter must  be  denied,  are  originally  nothing  but  derivations  from 
the  instinct  of  propagation.  As  is  well  known,  there  has  been 
an  important  displacement  in  the  fundamentals  of  propagation 
during  the  ascent  through  the  animal  scale.  The  offspring  has 
been  reduced  in  number,  and  the  primitive  uncertainty  of  im- 
pregnation has  been  replaced  by  a  quite  assured  impregnation, 
and  a  more  effective  protection  of  oft'spring.  The  energ}-  required 
for  the  production  of  eggs  and  sperma  has  been  transferred  into 
the  creation  of  mechanisms  of  attraction,  and  mechanisms  for  the 
protection  of  offspring.  Here  we  find  the  first  instincts  of  art  in 
animals,  used  for  the  instinct  of  propagation,  and  limited  to  the 
rutting  season.  The  original  sexual  character  of  these  biological 
institutions  became  lost  with  their  organic  fixation,  and  their 
functional  independence.  None  the  less,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  their  sexual  origin,  as,  for  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  original  relation  between  sexuality  and  music,  but  it  w^ould 
be  a  generalization  as  futile,  as  unesthetic,  to  include  music  under 
the  category  of  sexuality.  Such  a  terminology  would  lead  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  under  mineralog}^ 
because  it  has  been  built  with  stones.  Those  quite  ignorant  of 
the  problems  of  evolution  are  much  astonished  to  find  how  few 
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things  there  are  in  human  life  which  cannot  finally  be  reduced  to 
the  instinct  of  propagation.  It  embraces  nearly  everything,  I 
think,  that  is  dear  and  precious  to  us. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  libido  as  of  the  instinct  of 
reproduction,  or  the  instinct  of  the  preservation  of  the  species, 
and  limited  our  conception  to  that  libido  which  is  opposed  to 
hunger,  just  as  the  instinct  of  the  preservation  of  the  species  is 
opposed  to  that  of  self-preservation.  Of  course  in  nature  this 
artificial  distinction  does  not  exist.  Here  we  find  only  a  con- 
tinuous instinct  of  life,  a  will  to  live,  which  tries  to  obtain  the 
propagation  of  the  whole  race  by  the  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual. To  this  extent  this  conception  coincides  with  that  of 
Schopenhauer's  "will,"  as  objectively  we  can  only  conceive  a 
movement  as  a  manifestation  of  an  internal  desire.  As  we  have 
already  boldly  concluded  that  the  libido,  which  originally  sub- 
served the  creation  of  eggs  and  seed,  is  now  firmly  organized  in 
the  function  of  nest-building,  and  can  no  longer  be  employed 
otherwise,  we  are  similarly  obliged  to  include  in  this  conception 
every  desire,  hunger  no  less.  We  have  no  warrant  whatever  for 
differentiating  essentially  the  desire  to  build  nests  from  the 
desire  to  eat. 

I  think  you  will  already  understand  the  position  we  have 
reached  with  these  considerations.  We  are  about  to  follow  up 
the  energic  conception  by  putting  the  energic  mode  of  action  in 
place  of  the  purely  formal  functioning.  Just  as  reciprocal  actions, 
well  known  in  the  old  natural  science,  have  been  replaced  by  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  so  here  too,  in  the  sphere  of 
psychology,  we  seek  to  replace  the  reciprocal  activities  of  co- 
ordinated psychical  faculties  by  energy,  conceived  as  one  and 
homogeneous.  Thus  we  must  bow  to  the  criticism  which  re- 
proaches the  psychoanalytic  school  for  working  with  a  mystical 
conception  of  libido.  I  have  to  dispel  this  illusion  that  the  whole 
psychoanalytic  school  possesses  a  clearly  conceived  and  obvious 
conception  of  libido.  I  maintain  that  the  conception  of  libido 
with  which  we  are  working  is  not  only  not  concrete  or  known, 
but  is  an  unknown  X,  a  conceptual  image,  a  token,  and  no 
more  real  than  the  energy  in  the  conceptual  world  of  the  physicist. 
In  this  wise  only  can  we  escape  those  arbitrary  transgressions  of 
the  proper  boundaries,  which  are  always  made  when  we  want  to 
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reduce  coordinated  forces  to  one  another.  Certain  analogies  of 
the  action  of  heat  with  the  action  of  light  are  not  to  be  explained 
by  saying  that  this  tertium  comparationis  proves  that  the  undula- 
tions of  heat  are  the  same  as  the  undulations  of  light;  the  con- 
ceptual image  of  energy  is  the  real  point  of  comparison.  If  we 
regard  libido  in  this  way  we  endeavor  to  simulate  the  progress 
which  has  already  been  made  in  physics.  The  economy  of 
thought  which  physics  has  already  obtained  we  strive  after  in 
our  libido  theory.  We  conceive  libido  now  simply  as  energy,  so 
that  we  are  in  the  position  to  figure  the  manifold  processes  as 
forms  of  energy.  Thus,  we  replace  the  old  reciprocal  action  by 
relations  of  absolute  equivalence.  We  shall  not  be  astonished 
if  we  are  met  with  the  cry  of  vitalism.  But  we  are  as  far 
removed  from  any  belief  in  a  specific  vital  power,  as  from  any 
other  metaphysical  assertion.  We  term  libido  that  energy  which 
manifests  itself  by  vital  processes,  which  is  subjectively  per- 
ceived as  aspiration,  longing  and  striving.  We  see  in  the  diver- 
sity of  natural  phenomena  the  desire,  the  libido,  in  the  most 
diverse  applications  and  forms.  In  early  childhood  we  find 
libido  at  first  wholly  in  the  form  of  the  instinct  of  nutrition,  pro- 
viding for  the  development  of  the  body.  As  the  body  develops, 
there  open  up,  successively,  new  spheres  of  influence  for  the 
libido.  The  last,  and,  from  its  functional  significance,  most  over- 
powering sphere  of  influence,  is  sexuality,  which  at  first  seems 
very  closely  connected  with  the  function  of  nutrition.  With  that 
you  may  compare  the  well-known  influence  on  propagation  of 
the  conditions  of  nutrition  in  the  lower  animals  and  plants. 

In  the  sphere  of  sexuality,  libido  does  take  that  form  whose 
enormous  importance  justifies  us  in  the  choice  of  the  term 
"  libido,"  in  its  strict  sexual  sense.  Here  for  the  first  time  libido 
appears  in  the  form  of  an  undifferentiated  sexual  primitive 
power,  as  an  energy  of  growth,  clearly  forcing  the  individual 
towards  division,  budding,  etc.  The  clearest  separation  of  the 
two  forms  of  libido  is  found  among  those  animals  where  the 
stage  of  nutrition  is  separated  by  the  pupa  stage  from  the  stage 
of  sexuality.  Out  of  this  sexual  primitive  power,  through  which 
one  small  creature  produces  millions  of  eggs  and  sperm,  deriva- 
tives have  been  developed  by  extraordinary  restriction  of  fecun- 
dity, the  functions  of  which  are  maintained  by  a  special  dif- 
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ferentiated  libido.  This  differentiated  libido  is  henceforth 
desexualized,  for  it  is  dissociated  from  its  original  function  of 
producing  eggs  and  sperm,  nor  is  there  any  possibility  of  restor- 
ing it  to  its  original  function.  The  whole  process  of  development 
consists  in  the  increasing  absorption  of  the  libido  which  only 
created,  originally,  products  of  generation  in  the  secondary  func- 
tions of  attraction,  and  protection  of  offspring.  This  develop- 
ment presupposes  a  quite  different  and  much  more  complicated 
relationship  to  reality,  a  true  function  of  reality  which  is  func- 
tionally inseparable  from  the  needs  of  reproduction.  Thus  the 
altered  mode  of  reproduction  involves  a  correspondingly  in- 
creased adaptation  to  reality.  This,  of  course,  does  not  imply 
that  the  function  of  reality  is  exclusively  due  to  differentiation 
in  reproduction.  I  am  aware  that  a  large  part  of  the  instinct  of 
nutrition  is  connected  with  it.  Thus  we  arrive  at  an  insight  into 
certain  primitive  conditions  of  the  function  of  reality.  It  would 
be  fundamentally  wrong  to  pretend  that  the  compelling  source 
is  still  a  sexual  one.  It  was  largely  a  sexual  one  originally.  The 
process  of  absorption  of  the  primitive  libido  into  secondary  func- 
tions certainly  always  took  place  in  the  form  of  so-called 
affluxes  of  sexual  libido  ("libidinose  Zuschiisse"). 

That  is  to  say,  sexuality  was  diverted  from  its  original  desti- 
nation, a  definite  quantity  was  used  up  in  the  mechanisms  of 
mutual  attraction  and  of  protection  of  offspring.  This  trans- 
ference of  sexual  libido  from  the  sexual  sphere  to  associated  func- 
tions is  still  taking  place  {e.  g.,  modern  neo-Malthusianism  is  the 
artificial  continuation  of  the  natural  tendency).  We  call  this 
process  sublimation,  when  this  operation  occurs  without  injury  to 
the  adaptation  of  the  individual ;  we  call  it  repression — when  the 
attempt  fails.  From  the  descriptive  standpoint  psychoanalysis 
accepts  the  multiplicity  of  instincts,  and,  among  them,  the  instinct 
of  sexuality  as  a  special  phenomenon,  moreover,  it  recognizes 
certain  affluxes  of  the  libido  to  asexual  instincts. 


To  he  continued. 
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A  Preliminary  Report  of  a  Psychoanalytic  Study  and 
Treatment  of  a  Case  of  Self-mutilation 

By  L.  E.  Emerson,  Ph.D. 

PSYCHOLOGIST,   MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL;   EXAMINER  IN  PSYCHO- 
THERAPY, BOSTON  STATE  HOSPITAL,  PSYCHOPATHIC  DEPARTMENT 

Introduction 

I  have  called  this  a  preliminary  report,  because  I  have  much 
more  material  relating  to  the  case  than  I  can  possibly  crowd  into 
a  paper  of  moderate  length.  It  makes  no  claim  to  originality. 
If  it  has  any  novelty  it  is  only  in  the  application  of  psychoanalytic 
methods,  for  therapeutic  purposes,  to  a  concrete  case  of  self- 
mutilation.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  published  psycho- 
analysis of  a  case  of  self-mutilation.  If  the  external  limitations 
of  space  and  time  did  not  prohibit,  I  should  like  very  much  to 
present  the  case  more  fully;  for  instance,  I  have  not  included  a 
study  of  the  patient's  dreams,  of  which  she  had  a  great  many. 

The  question  as  to  w^hether  this  is  a  case  of  masochism  or  not 
comes  immediately,  of  course,  to  mind.  Krafft-Ebing  defines 
masochism  as  the  desire  to  experience  pain  from  the  sexual  object. 
In  this  case,  however,  object  and  subject  are  one.  Besides,  he 
says,  "the  extreme  consequences  of  masochism,  however,  are 
checked  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  therefore  murder 
and  serious  injury,  which  may  be  committed  in  sadistic  excite- 
ment, have  here  in  reality,  so  far  as  known,  no  passive  equiva- 
lent."^ This  is  a  case  of  self-inflicted  serious  injury.  But 
Krafft-Ebing  records  only  two  cases  of  female  masochism  and 
one  of  these  was  in  the  "  initial  stages  of  paranoia  persecutoria."^ 
This  patient  teas  not  insane.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
therefore,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  question  of 
definition  and  comparison  undecided  for  the  present. 

1  Psychopathia  Sexualis,  p.  ii6. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  190. 
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One  further  introductory  word  seems  necessary.  There  are 
two  stages  of  scientific  development:  (i)  Classifications,  (2) 
causal  sequences.  This  paper  does  not  attempt  to  bring  together 
a  lot  of  cases  and  classify  them — it  is  an  account  of  only  one  case ; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  it  does  offer  an  adequate  ac- 
count of  the  causal  sequences  leading,  in  this  particular  instance, 
to  the  self-mutilation.  The  critical  reader  can  easily  distinguish 
between  the  "  facts  "  and  my  "  interpretation  "  of  them.  ^Much 
of  the  patient's  interpretation,  of  course,  was  learned  from  me,  a 
process  necessary  to  therapeusis. 

The  patient  was  a  young  woman  twenty-three  years  old.  She 
came  to  the  Hospital  with  a  self-inflicted  cut  on  her  left  arm. 
Her  arm  had  many  other  scars,  and  there  was  one  on  her  breast : 
she  said  she  had  cut  herself  twenty-eight  or  thirt}*  times ;  and  on 
the  calf  of  her  right  leg  was  a  scar  forming  the  letter  W. 

Two  problems  presented  themselves :  Why  did  she  cut  herself? 
How  could  she  be  helped? 

The  physical  and  mental  examination  gave  but  negative  results. 
The  patient  was  quiet  and  completely  amenable,  showing  ex- 
cellent judgment,  in  her  attitude  in  the  ward. 

The  following  facts  were  all  gleaned  from  the  patient,  and  so 
far  as  objective  truth  is  concerned,  are  uncorroborated.  Ob- 
jective truth,  however,  is  unimportant,  in  a  psychological  sense, 
and  of  the  subjective  truth  of  the  account  I  was  finally  convinced 
by  the  manner  and  attitude  of  the  patient,  during  daily  conferences 
lasting  over  a  month.  The  patient  herself  fully  believed  what 
she  said. 

Anamnesis 

As  a  baby  the  patient  was  her  father's  pet,  and  was  also  much 
made  of  by  the  male  boarders  in  the  family.  With  the  advent  of 
other  daughters,  however,  the  father  paid  less  and  less  attention 
to  her.  He  was  a  cruel  man.  He  used  to  thrash  his  sons  un- 
mercifully, often  stripping  and  tying  them  to  a  bed  post.  Al- 
though he  never  thrashed  the  patient  she  lived  in  mortal  terror 
lest  he  would  do  so.  The  thing  she  feared  more  even  than  the 
whipping,  she  said,  was  being  stripped. 

One  day,  when  about  eight  years  old,  she  trampled  on  her 
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father's  garden,  of  which  he  was  inordinately  proud,  and  was 
seen  by  her  uncle,  one  of  the  men  boarders.  He  threatened  to 
tell  her  father,  which  frightened  her  dreadfully;  but  promised 
not  to  tell  if  she  would  let  him  do  as  he  liked.  She  did,  and  for 
many  years  (five  or  six)  he  was  accustomed  almost  daily  to 
masturbate  her.  She  accepted  it  in  a  perfectly  frigid  manner 
although  at  first  it  was  very  painful,  and  from  this  time  forth 
she  hated  her  father,  because  fear  of  him  made  her  submit  to  this 
degradation.  Finally,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  however,  she 
learned  that  her  uncle  was  attempting  to  do  the  same  thing  to  her 
younger  sister.  Though  she  had  never  told  any  one,  she  became 
bold  to  do  for  her  sister  what  she  did  not  dare  to  do  for  ^herself, 
and  threatened  him  with  telling  her  father.  She  then  discovered 
that  he  really  was  afraid  lest  she  tell,  and  thus  she  escaped.  But 
not  until  he  had  attempted  coitus.  This  he  did  when  she  was 
only  twelve  years  old. 

As  the  patient  matured  she  became  abnormally  stout.  Her 
catamenia  began  when  she  was  about  thirteen,  but  were  always 
very  irregular.  In  the  shop,  for  she  was  then  working,  the  girls 
said  irregular  menses  were  the  cause  of  either  consumption  or 
insanity.  This  she  believed,  more  or  less,  because  she  was  having 
severe  headaches,  and  she  attributed  them  to  her  irregular  menses. 

One  day,  about  three  years  ago,  as  she  was  cutting  bread,  her 
cousin,  boarding  with  her  family  at  the  time,  attempted  a  sexual 
assault.  In  the  scuffle  she  cut  herself  with  the  bread  knife. 
This  was  enough  for  her  assailant,  who  left  her  alone.  It  hap- 
pened that  at  the  time  of  this  attempted  assault  the  patient  was 
suffering  from  an  intense  headache.  After  cutting  herself,  how- 
ever, she  noticed  that  the  headache  had  left.  She  said  she  con- 
tinued the  cutting  as  a  means  of  gaining  relief  from  headaches, 
and  from  a  "  queer  feeling  "  which  she  could  not  describe. 

After  a  while  the  patient  became  aware  that  what  she  wanted 
more  than  anything  else  was  a  baby ;  but  because  of  what  she  had 
passed  through  as  a  child,  she  regarded  marriage  as  impossible. 
At  a  moment  of  intense  mental  agony  over  this  more  conscious 
conflict  she  took  her  brother's  razor  and  cut  her  breast,  thinking 
that  if  she  could  have  no  babies  her  breasts  wxre  useless.  Here 
the  sexual  nature  of  her  acts  became  apparent.  After  much 
thinking  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  result  of  concrete  advice,  she 
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determined  to  have  a  baby,  without  marriage.  For  this  purpose, 
though  she  had  never  before  done  such  a  thing,  she  accepted  the 
attentions  of  a  man  who  had  been  soliciting  her  for  some  time. 
She  stayed  with  him  a  short  while  but  then  left  him  because  he 
"  insulted"  her.  She  did  not  become  pregnant.  Some  time  later 
another  man  wanted  to  marry  her.  She  cared  for  him,  and 
would  have  married  him,  but  first,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  tell 
him  all.  As  was  natural,  he  then  refused  to  marry  her  and 
called  her  a  whore.  She  left  him  and  went  to  her  brother's 
room,  and  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  her  life  took  some 
whiskey,  found  his  razor  and  cut  on  her  leg  the  letter  W.  (In 
this  relation  Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  is  interesting.) 

After  I  had  been  working  with  the  patient  a  short  time  I 
asked  her  to  write  for  me  a  history  of  her  self-mutilation.  In  her 
account  one  can  get  an  idea  as  to  the  patient's  natural  intellectual 
ability.  She  was  taken  out  of  school  and  sent  to  work  in  a 
factory  at  about  thirteen  years  of  age  and  has  worked  there 
ever  since.  Some  further  idea  of  her  family's  sexual  morality 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  she  said  all  her  brothers  but  one 
asked  her  for  "connections"  (i.  e.,  coitus).  She  denied  gratify- 
ing their  request.    The  following  is  in  her  own  words : 

"  The  first  time  I  cut  myself  was  about  three  years  ago,  and 
then  I  cut  myself  on  the  wrist  of  the  left  arm.  It  was  not  a  very 
bad  cut.  A  student  at  the  Hospital  took  two  stitches  in  it. 
Before  I  cut  myself  I  had  what  I  called  a  crazy  headache,  and 
after  I  had  let  blood  my  headache  went  away,  and  I  thought  that 
the  cutting  of  my  wrist,  and  letting  the  blood  flow  had  cured  it. 
I  do  not  remember  very  clearly  how  I  felt  at  the  time. 

"  It  was  about  three  weeks  afterwards  that  I  decided  I  must 
cut  myself  again.  All  during  the  week  I  had  been  feeling  queer, 
and  I  thought  because  I  was  feeling  so  queer  it  was  because  I  did 
not  have  my  menses  regularly — it  was  six  months  since  I  had 
been  unwell — so  I'd  deliberately  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
do  it.  I  went  upstairs  to  my  brother's  room,  and  found  his  razor. 
I  opened  it,  and  held  out  my  arm,  and  rested  my  arm  on  the 
dresser.  I  was  shaking  all  over,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  would 
not  have  the  nerve  to  do  it  even  if  my  head  did  ache,  and  I  did 
think  that  it  would  cure  my  headache,  and  help  me  to  menstruate 
regularly  like  other  girls  did.    I  had  about  decided  that  I  would 
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not,  when  I  happened  to  look  up  and  saw  myself  in  the  mirror. 
That  settled  it,  all  my  nerve  came  back.  I  remember  distinctly 
that  I  sneered  at  my  reflection  in  the  glass  and  said  something 
about  nobody  caring  if  I  killed  myself,  much  less  if  I  only  cut 
myself,  so  I  drew  the  razor  slowly  across  my  wrist,  and  made  a 
deep  cut.    It  then  took  three  stitches  to  sew  it  up. 

"  The  next  time  I  did  not  cut  myself,  but  I  took  a  piece  of 
German  silver  wire  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
pushed  it  in  to  my  right  hand  considerably  below  the  thumb.  I 
did  it  because  I  was  feeling  queer  again  and  wanted  to  get  away 
and  walk,  and  w^alk.  I  wanted  to  do  something,  anything  but  sit 
and  think  of  myself,  and  different  things.  The  wire  kept  me  still 
for  about  five  days,  w^hen  I  went  to  the  hospital  to  have  it  taken 
out.  I  did  not  mind  having  the  wire  in  my  hand,  but  my  head- 
ache had  not  wholly  gone  away,  and  it  was  starting  to  ache  worse, 
so  I  went  to  the  hospital  because  I  knew  they  would  have  to  cut 
to  probe  for  it.  They  probed  for  it  for  about  four  hours,  and 
did  not  find  it.  They  told  me  to  return  the  next  day.  I  did,  and 
they  probed  for  about  an  hour,  when  they  said  that  if  I  wanted 
to  come  back  in  the  afternoon  they  would  give  me  ether,  and  take 
it  out.  I  returned  in  the  afternoon  more  because  I  was  curious 
to  know  how  it  felt  to  take  ether  than  anything  else.  I  kept  them 
busy  with  that  hand  for  about  a  month;  they  didn't  seem  to  know 
why  it  didn't  heal  up. 

"  It  was  quite  a  while  before  my  head  ached  very  badly  again, 
and  when  it  did  ache  I  tried  hard  to  control  myself  for  I  was 
getting  a  little  bit  afraid.  It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
My  head  had  been  aching  badly  for  two  days.  I  had  gone  to  bed 
very  much  discouraged.  I  slept  badly,  and  had  horrible  dreams 
mostly  of  a  sexual  nature — at  that  time  anything  about  sex  was 
most  repulsive  to  me — I  woke  about  4:30  o'clock,  and  lay  there 
and  thought  about  everything,  everything  disagreeable  that  had 
ever  happened  to  me  especially  about  what  happened  when  I  was 
a  child,  and  about  my  cousin.  At  last  I  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  in  a  manner  almost  frantic  I  went  into  my  brother's 
room  and  took  his  razor — he  was  working  nights — and  slashed  at 
my  arm.  I  did  not  do  it  slowly.  I  did  it  quickly,  because  I  hated 
myself,  and  some  other  people,  and  in  a  way  I  felt  that  by 
hurting  myself  I  was  hurting  them  and  also  I  was  wishing  that 
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I  could  do  it  to  them  only  I  knew  I  could  not  even  if  they  were 
where  I  could  reach  them,  because  I  dislike  to  see  people  suffer. 
I  felt  so  badly  over  cutting  myself,  and  also  so  ashamed  that  I 
did  not  have  it  attended  for  about  a  day  and  a  half.  Dr. 

 took  two  stitches  in  it.    He  asked  me  why  I  did  it.  I 

told  him  I  did  it  because  I  did  not  menstruate  regularly.  He  told 
me  lies,  and  treated  me  for  about  four  weeks. 

"  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  length  of  time  between  each 
cut,  but  I  think  it  was  about  four  weeks  when  I  cut  myself  one 
noontime  just  before  I  went  out  to  go  to  work.  This  time  it  was 
about  three  months  since  I  had  menstruated,  and  I  had  been  think- 
ing about  it,  and  also  about  Y — .  He  wanted  me,  but  I  was  not 
quite  sure  that  I  wanted  to  shake  him  because  I  did  like  him  for 
some  things,  so  I  let  him  think  that  I  would  think  it  over — about 
belonging  to  him  in  every  way.  I  thought  it  over,  and  it  made 
my  head  ache  so,  that  I  decided  it  by  cutting  my  arm.  When  I 
had  cut  my  arm  the  bad  feelings  went  away,  and  I  had  no  thought 

of  giving  myself  to  him.     Dr.   took  five  stitches  in  it. 

He  sent  me  to  Dr.    to  have  him  examine  me  to  see  if 

there  was  any  reason  why  I  should  not  menstruate. 

"  The  next  time  I  cut  myself  I  had  been  feeling  quiet  for  about 
a  week.  I  did  not  care  about  anything.  I  knew  only  one  thing, 
and  that  was  that  I  wanted  something.  I  did  not  know  what  I 
wanted,  but  all  week  I  had  been  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  lost. 
I  had  always  had  that  feeling  of  something  being  left  out,  a  sense 
of  lost,  so  to  speak,  but  that  week  it  seemed  to  be  aggravated.  It 
was  Sunday,  and  I  was  making  beds,  my  hair  had  fallen  down, 
and  I  went  to  the  mirror  so  I  could  fix  it  again.  When  I 
stretched  my  arms  up  to  fix  my  hair  it  struck  me  suddenly  that 
they  were  rather  pretty  if  they  weren't  scarred.  It  interested  me 
to  discover  this  so  I  looked  at  myself  closely.  I  had  never  really 
looked  at  myself  before — there  were  a  few  good  points,  and  a 
great  many  bad  ones,  but  what  I  noticed  was  my  general  build. 
On  account  of  what  had  happened  when  I  was  young  I  had  quite 
decided  I  would  never  get  married,  but  my  form  as  I  looked  at 
it  that  day  did  not  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  a  single  woman.  To 
myself  I  looked  quite  matronly,  and  when  that  idea  occurred  to 
me  I  thought  of  babies.  Then  a  feeling  came  over  me  that  that 
was  what  I  was  missing,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  I  could 
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see  no  way  out  of  it.  I  could  not  marry — I  had  not  got  far 
enough  then  to  think  of  having  a  child  without  getting  married — 
and  oh,  I  felt  so  bitter.  I  was  feeling  things,  but  could  not  tell 
what  I  was  feeling.  My  head  began  to  ache.  I  would  not  stand 
it.  I  took  the  razor,  I  thought  a  moment,  then  I  opened  my 
waist  and  cut  over  the  left  breast  as  deeply  as  the  razor  would  go 
in,  and  then  I  laughed. 

"  The  next  time  Dr.  cut  my  arm  for  me  I  do  not  re- 
member how  I  felt.    He  opened  a  vein. 

"  Then  another  time  I  had  another  crazy  headache.  I  had  tried 
hard  to  control  myself  for  about  four  days,  but  I  had  a  fight  at 
home,  my  mother  was  nagging  me.  I  had  a  hysterical  fit,  or 
something  like  it.  I  was  discouraged.  I  cut  myself  with  a  safety 
razor-blade  four  times  on  the  left  arm  before  it  brought  any  relief. 
I  did  not  go  to  a  doctor  to  have  my  arm  attended  to — I  was 
afraid. 

"  The  next  time  I  was  with  Y —  and  he  would  not  believe  what 
I  told  him,  so  I  took  up  his  knife  to  show  him.  I  just  stuck  it  into 
my  arm,  he  w^ouldn't  let  me  rip  the  scar  open.  I  was  indifferent. 
I  felt  still  and  baffied.  I  knew  that  I  must  give  up  the  idea  of 
having  a  child,  and  it  hurt,  but  the  pain  was  numb. 

Then  to  please  Mrs.  X —  I  tried  hard  not  to  cut  myself  again. 
I  knew  that  I  must  not  bother  her  because  she  was  always  so 
busy.  I  did  not  do  it  for  about  two  months  when  I  got  that  feel- 
ing again.  I  thought  that  if  I  could  see  her  I  would  be  able  to 
control  myself  so  I  telephoned  to  her.  She  was  not  in.  My 
mood  changed,  I  did  not  want  to  try  not  to  cut  myself.  What 
was  the  use,  nobody  cared.    I  was  most  unreasonable.    I  bought 

a  knife  and  went  to  and  cut  myself  on  the  wrist.    Then  I 

was  sorry,  because  I  knew  she  would  not  like  it,  and  because  I 
felt  I  must  tell  her.    I  had  not  told  her  that  I  cut  myself  at  times 

but  I  think  Dr.  had.    I  told  her  that  night,  she  bandaged 

my  wrist,  and  for  the  time  I  was  almost  happy,  only  still  there  was 
a  miserable  feeling  left. 

"After  that  I  studied  with    for  quite  a  while,  and  also 

learned  to  control  myself.  I  did  not  cut  myself  for  about  eight 
months  I  think  when  I  broke  out  again,  then  I  cut  myself  inter- 
nally.   I  just  pushed  the  knife,  and  made  some  kind  of  a  gash.^ 

3  In  her  vagina. 
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It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  had  had  such  bad 
dreams,  and  my  head  ached  so,  and  that  still  feeling  was  there. 
I  tried  not  to  blame  anyone  for  what  I  was,  but  still  I  felt  that  if 
I  would  only  menstruate  I  would  be  all  right.  The  thought 
maddened  me,  so  that  I  got  up  and  got  my  penknife  and  did  it. 
After  I  had  cut  myself  I  realized  what  I  had  done.  I  knew  I 
would  be  lucky  if  I  escaped  blood-poisoning,  but  still  in  a  way 
I  did  not  care. 

"  At  various  times  after  that  I  cut  myself.  By  that  time  I  was 
so  indifferent  to  and  contemptuous  of  myself  that  I  did  not  care. 
Sometimes  I  was  sorry.  Other  times  I  was  hard  and  cynical. 
I  want  one  thing  understood.  I  have  never  been  of  a  pessimistic 
nature,  unless  one  could  say  I  was  pessimistic  about  myself.  The 
feeling  I  always  had  whether  I  had  a  headache  or  not  was :  What 
does  it  matter?  Nobody  cares  enough  to  stop  you.  Of  course 
there  were  people  who  did  help  me." 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  omissions  in  this  some- 
what "  official "  report  she  gave  me.  In  the  first  place  she  does 
not  tell  how  she  happened  to  cut  herself  the  first  time.  She  sup- 
pressed the  account  of  the  assault.  She  did  this  to  shield  the 
man.  But  more  important  still  is  her  avoidance  of  any  mention 
of  her  "trial  marriage"  with  the  man  who  cared  for  her;  its 
disastrous  effect  on  the  man  who  wanted  to  marry  her;  and  the 
cutting  on  her  leg  of  the  letter  W. 

In  the  above  account  given  by  the  patient  is  clearly  seen  her 
desire  for  surgical  interference.*  This  desire  to  have  the  sur- 
geons probe  and  operate  may  surely  be  said  to  be  masochistic. 
Thus,  whether  one  calls  the  case  as  a  whole,  a  case  of  masochism, 
or  not,  there  is  plainly  a  strong  component  of  masochism  in  it.^ 

*  The  relation  of  this  desire  to  the  incest  impulse,  or,  in  more  general 
terms,  the  "  father  complex,"  is  obvious.  See  Freud's  "  Three  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Sexual  Theory,"  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Monograph 
Series,  No.  7. 

^  Cf.  Dr.  Paul  Federn :  "  Beitrage  zur  Analyse  des  Sadismus  und 
Masochismus,"  Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir  Arztliche  Psychoanalyse,  I 
Jahrgung,  Heft,  i,  S.  29.  Also,  Havelock  Ellis :  "  The  Psychology  of 
Sex,"  Vol.  I,  p.  66. 
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Epicrisis 

This  case  has  interest  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  doubtful  if  one  could  call  it  purely  hysterical.^  There 
is  no  splitting  of  consciousness  in  the  sense  in  which  hystericals 
split  their  consciousness.  The  psycho-sexual  traumas  of  child- 
hood are  repressed,  but  are  also  remembered.  Even  so,  they  are 
all-powerful.  This  proves  that  such  traumas  do  not  have  to  be 
forgotten  to  have  an  abnormal  influence  on  the  psyche. 

In  another  way,  however,  the  patient  shows  a  closely  similar 
reaction  to  that  of  an  hysteric.  She  was  unable  to  bear  mental 
distress.  The  hysteric  represses  his  unpleasant  memories  be- 
cause they  cause  him  mental  distress  and  he  is  morally  faint- 
hearted."^ There  are  two  kinds  of  courage  or  endurance:^  the 
ability  to  bear  spiritual  distress  or  agony,  and  the  ability  to  bear 
physical  pain.  The  patient  was  not  afraid  of  pain,  but  she  was 
unable  to  bear  mental  anguish.  To  a  certain  extent  she  chose 
pain.  Here  she  was  imitating,  in  her  own  acts,  both  her  father 
and  mother.  Her  father  used  to  beat  and  otherwise  maltreat  her 
mother;  but  her  mother  never  struck  back,  or  resented  it.  She 
could  bear  anything,  in  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  her  father  could 
not  bear  the  slightest  pain  without  creating  the  greatest  disturb- 
ance. To  the  patient,  bearing  pain  increased  her  own  self-respect, 
as  contrasted  with  her  father,  and  identified  her  with  her  mother ; 
while  in  inflicting  pain  she  satisfied  her  aggressive  masculine  im- 
pulses and  identified  herself  with  her  father.  In  another  respect 
the  patient  was  very  like  an  hysteric.  She  carried  on  an  active 
process  of  day-dreaming,  of  fantastic  creation,  all  having  to  do 
with  babies,  homes,  and  husbands.  Night  dreams,  too,  were  of 
the  same  subject,  though  less  idealized. 

®  Freud:  "Selected  Papers  on  Hysteria,"  p.  29,  Monograph  Series, 
No.  4. 

^  If  the  patient  had  not  been  so  conscious  as  to  why  she  cut  herself 
the  case  might  have  been  called  a  compulsion  neurosis.  Following  Freud 
one  might  call  it,  however,  a  retention  hysteria.  But  classification  is  less 
important  here  than  causation.  Cf.  Freud :  "  Bemerkungen  iiber  einen 
Fall  von  Zwangsneurose,"  Jahrbuch  filr  Psychoanalytische  und  Psycho- 
pathologische  Forschungen,  1909,  Bd.  I,  Hft.  II,  S.  357 ;  and  Jones :  "  Einige 
Falle  von  Zwangsneurose,"  Jahrbuch  f.  Psychoanalytische  u.  Psychopath. 
Forsch.,  1912,  Bd.  IV,  Hft.  I,  S.  563;  Freud:  " Zwangshandlungen  u.  Re- 
ligionsiibung,"  Sammlung  kleiner  Schriften  sur  Neurosenlehre,  S.  122. 

8Cf.  Plato:  "Laches." 
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There  is  a  further  interest  attaching  to  this  case  because  no 
special  technique  was  required  to  gain  the  facts  above  recounted. 
Simply  questioning  the  patient  sympathetically  and  urging  her  to 
answer  when  she  was  reluctant  to  do  so,  sufficed.  This  follows, 
of  course,  as  a  corollary  to  the  absence  of  an  actually  split  con- 
sciousness. It  is  when  the  complexes  are  unknown  to  both  in- 
vestigator and  patient  that  a  special  technique  is  necessary  for 
getting  at  the  facts.  In  this  case,  the  facts  were  known  to  the 
patient,  though,  naturally,  she  was  reluctant  to  tell  them.  The 
interest  therefore  shifts  from  the  technique  to  the  facts  and  their 
relations. 

The  objective  fact  is  the  cutting.  This  is  too  complex  to  be 
merely  impulsive,  it  is  the  end  result  of  a  process  of  thinking, 
motived  by  feelings  and  impulses  aroused  by  the  repressed  mem- 
ories of  early  sadistic  and  perverse  treatment.  One  could  con- 
ceive that  the  sexual  craving  of  the  patient  was  abnormally  de- 
veloped^ by  her  early  passive  masturbation. 

Before  going  on  to  a  more  detailed  analysis  I  wish  to  empha- 
size two  points  of  much  significance:  This  case  may  be  looked 
at  from  two  points  of  view:  (i)  It  is  a  scientific  study  of  the 
cause,  or  causes,  of  the  cutting.  More  rigorously  stated,  perhaps, 
it  seeks  to  show  the  "  indispensable  condition  "  without  which  the 
cutting  would  not  have  occurred.  (2)  It  tries  to  suggest,  because 
more  than  suggestion  is  impossible,  the  therapy,  and  its  success. 
In  the  actual  work  these  two  processes  are  inseparable;  in  the 
paper  I  wish  here  to  point  out  the  possibility  of  discriminating 
these  two  viewpoints.  For  this  patient,  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
that  the  "  indispensable  condition,"  for  the  later  self -mutilation, 
was  the  psychosexual  trauma  of  childhood.  To  prove  this  to  be 
the  fact  for  all  cases  of  self-mutilation  would  require  the  psycho- 
analysis of  a  great  many  cases.  I  have  had  two  other  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  I  can  demonstrate  the  same  etiology. 

Roughly,  the  cutting  may  be  analyzed  into  five  parts :  ( i )  The 
pain;  (2)  the  bleeding;  (3)  an  aggressive  act  leading  to  (4)  sur- 
gical and  sympathetic  treatment;  (5)  sexual  relief  through  sym- 
bolical masturbation. 

Pain  alone  is  an  insufficient  motive.    If  it  had  been  merely  pain 

^  Freud:  "Selected  Papers  on  Hysteria,"  p.  159,  Monograph  Series, 
No.  4. 
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that  the  patient  wanted  she  could  have  gotten  it  in  many  ways, 
more  intense  and  not  so  destructive.  But  there  was  the  pleasure 
in  pain  if  it  were  not  too  intense.  Freud  says,  "  it  has  also  been 
claimed  that  every  pain  contains  in  itself  the  possibility  of  a  pleas- 
urable sensation.  Let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  impression  that 
the  explanation  of  this  perversion  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  and 
that  it  is  possible  that  many  psychic  efforts  unite  themselves  into 
one  efifect."^^  This  multiplicity  of  motives  has  been  found  to  be 
the  case  with  the  patient.  Whether  it  is  so  generally  could  only 
be  determined  by  the  psychoanalysis  of  a  great  many  corrobora- 
tive cases.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  however,  the  pain 
element  in  itself  may  be  regarded  as  almost  negligible,  but  through 
association  with  her  passive  masturbation  it  gained  tremendous 
power. 

Thus  cutting  was  a  sort  of  symbolical  substitute  for  masturba- 
tion. At  first  when  she  was  masturbated  it  caused  a  good  deal 
of  pain.  Hence  pain  and  sexual  stimulation  were  intimately 
related.  Another  motive  for  her  painful  self-mutilation  was  a 
desire  to  escape  mental  distress.  Physical  pain  distracted  her 
attention  and  was  a  means  of  escaping  such  distress.  She  also 
felt  disgusted  with  herself  and  wished  to  punish  herself,  in  a  way, 
for  her  acquiescence  as  a  child  in  what  she  instinctively  felt  were 
serious  misdeeds. 

The  patient  said  she  had  masturbated  herself  only  once,  and 
never  did  so  again  because  of  the  loathsome  memory  of  what  her 
uncle  did. 

Bleeding,  as  a  means  of  medication,  has  a  long  histor}^  Per- 
haps here* we  may  get  a  glimpse  of  one  of  its  roots.  In  the 
patient,  bleeding  had  several  psychic  determinants.  In  the  first 
place  there  was  the  desire  for  regular  menstruation.  The  menses 
had  always  been  irregular,  and  after  the  patient  began  cutting  her- 
self, she  said  she  cut  herself  every  four  weeks.  This  correspond- 
ence to  the  catamenia  period  is  obvious.  The  idea  of  vicarious 
actions  bringing  about  a  desired  end  is  very  primitive.^^  From 
this  point  of  view  the  pain  element  in  the  complex  act  would  be 
a  barrier  to  be  overcome  before  the  cutting  could  take  place.  The 

10  Freud :  "  Three  Contributions  to  the  Sexual  Theory."  Trans,  by 
Brill,  p.  22,  Monograph  Series,  No.  4. 

11  Cf.  J.  B.  Frazer:  "Golden  Bough" — the  chapter  on  Sympathetic 
Magic. 
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desire  for  regular  menstruation  together  with  other  desires  must 
overcome  her  aversion  to  pain.  This  desire  for  menstruation  was 
also  rooted  in  a  desire  to  be  like  other  girls  and  to  function  like 
other  girls.  Here  the  power  of  the  herd  instinct  is  suggested.^^ 
Bleeding  also  occupied  a  peculiar  double  position  in  the  mind  of 
the  patient.  First  it  symbolized  menstruation,  and  second  it 
seemed  a  direct  way  of  reducing  her  obesity.  Her  dislike  of  obes- 
ity also  had  a  sexual  ground.  At  about  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
was  so  fat  that  some  of  the  girls  in  the  factory  thought  she  was 
pregnant  and  used  to  taunt  her  with  it.  As  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  these  girls  to  live  loose  lives  there  was  nothing  strange 
in  their  suspicions.  Luckily,  she  said,  she  never  lost  a  day  at 
work  during  that  year,  otherwise  the  girls  would  have  thought  she 
had  had  an  operation. 

The  third  part  of  the  analysis  of  the  cutting  concerns  itself  with 
the  act  as  an  aggression.  From  this  point  of  view  the  act  is  mas- 
culine. This  corresponds  completely  with  a  large  part  of  the 
patient's  character.  She  is  decidedly  masculine  in  many  ways. 
Physiologically  and  psychologically  the  bisexual  character  of  man 
and  woman  is  estabHshed.  Hence  the  right  to  say  that  the 
patient,  as  a  man,  committed  an  act  of  aggression,  against  her- 
self, as  a  woman,  thus  following  the  double  law  of  her  being. 
Thus  her  sadistic  impulses,  probably  strongly  inherited  from  her 
father,  got  satisfaction  while  she  satisfied  at  the  same  time  her 
masochistic  inclinations,  inherited  from  her  mother.  Masochism, 
therefore,  in  this  case  at  least,  so  far  as  it  may  be  said  to  be  maso- 
chistic, has  a  sadistic  component.  Similarly,  sadism,  in  so  far 
as  others  are  really  part  of  ourselves,  has  a  masochistic  compo- 
nent. This  patient  had  strong  sadistic  impulses  as  was  shown  by 
her  desire  to  kill  her  uncle  and  also  to  kill  her  father.  These 
impulses,  however,  were  repressed,  or  perhaps  better  said,  were 
introverted,  to  use  Jung's  phrase,  and  thus  became  masochistic. 
Thus  one  fundamental  root  of  masochism  may  lie  in  sadism. 
Certain  oriental  peoples  kill  themselves,  thinking  thereby  most 
seriously  to  harm  their  enemy.  So  the  patient  sometimes  cut  her- 
self, she  said,  to  hurt  her  father. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  any  act  of  conscious  aggression, 

12  See  Bernard  Hart:  "Psychology  of  Insanity" — quotations  from 
Trotter's  "  Herd  Instinct." 
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whether  directed  inward  or  outward,  impHes  the  overcoming  of 
certain  psychic  barriers  such  as  pain  or  fear  of  reprisal.  It 
must  be  a  strong  impulse  which  overcomes  a  strong  resistance. 
Next  to  complete  self-destruction  comes  partial  self-destruction 
as  the  strongest  deterrent  possible  to  certain  acts.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  will  to  live  a  full  life  is  perhaps  almost  as  strong  as  the 
will  to  live  at  all.  The  patient's  desire  to  live  a  full  life  is  shown 
by  her  almost  overwhelming  desire  for  children,  together  with  a 
strong  desire  to  associate  with,  and  receive  consideration  from, 
people  superior  to  her  inherited  social  environment.  These  vari- 
ous components  of  a  complex  total  force  were  of  course  not 
clearly  recognized  or  known.  It  was  the  work  of  psychoanalysis, 
just  as  the  word  implies,  to  analyze  this  complex  into  components 
and  present  them  clearly  to  consciousness  for  consideration,  judg- 
ment, and  control.  This  necessary  function  of  psychoanalysis 
implies  an  ethical  and  philosophical  foundation.  In  this  respect 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  close  correspondence  between  the  psy- 
choanalytic theories  and  the  Bergsonian  doctrines.^^  Here  too 
should  be  mentioned  the  work  and  doctrines  of  William  James. 
But  this  paper  is  no  place  to  develop  these  suggestions  so  they 
must  be  merely  mentioned. 

Finally,  as  to  therapy,  and  its  results — Freud  says,  in  the  par- 
agraph on  "  The  Psychic  Participation  in  the  Perversions " : 
"  The  omnipotence  of  love  nowhere  perhaps  shows  itself  stronger 
than  in  this  one  of  its  aberrations."^^ 

It  was  assumed  that  the  patient  had  considerable  psychic 
power,  only  introverted.  She  was  encouraged  to  believe  in  her 
own  capacity.  Each  step  in  the  analysis  was  explained  and  dis- 
cussed with  her.  She  was  told  some  of  the  theories  and  was 
asked  if  she  corroborated  them  in  her  own  feelings  and  thoughts. 
If  not,  they  were  revised  to  fit  the  facts.  In  this  way  she  analyzed 
her  own  complexes  and  thereby  gained  much  self-control.  And, 
most  important  of  all,  opportunity  for  sublimation  was  obtained 
for  the  patient  and  she  was  given  a  chance.  Nothing  could  be 
less  helpful  than  two  courses  which  might  have  been  followed. 

13  Cf.  Bergson  :  "  Matter  and  Memory  "  and  "  Creative  Evolution." 

1* James:  "The  Will  to  Believe";  "Principles  of  Psychology";  and 
"  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience." 

1^  Freud :  "  Three  Contributions  to  the  Sexual  Theory."  Trans,  by 
Brill,  p.  24,  Monograph  Series,  No.  4. 
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A  complete  analysis,  left  there,  would  have  been  of  little  help 
to  the  patient,  if  she  had  been  given  no  chance  to  sublimate  or 
idealize  her  energies.  Because  she  was  poor,  of  lowly  origin,  and 
uneducated,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  such  opportunities  of 
idealization  as  would  be  unnecessary  to  more  highly  favored 
patients.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  a  function  of  the  analyst, 
but  like  the  doctor  who  prescribes  a  medicine  too  expensive  for 
the  patient  and  therefore  must  get  it  himself  if  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  so  the  analyst,  if  he  wishes  his  work  to  last,  must  pro- 
vide an  adequate  outlet  for  energies  which,  turned  in,  are  self- 
destructive. 

Another  course  which  would  have  been  not  only  futile  but 
actively  harmful  was  also  avoided.  I  mean  the  assumption  that 
what  the  patient  was  suffering  from  was  lack  of  specific  sexual 
satisfaction  and  advising  sexual  relations  or  masturbation.  Such 
a  course  could  only  end  in  disaster.  The  reason  is  unassailable. 
The  patient,  herself,  had  already  sublimated  her  sensual  desires 
sufficiently  to  know  that  what  she  really  wanted  was  children  and 
not  the  sexual  act  merely.  Hence  only  the  highest  ideals  of  love 
could  satisfy,  even  approximately,  her  cravings  and  desires.  Any- 
thing less  than  this  could  only  throw  her  back  into  the  childhood 
degradation,  out  of  which  she  had  already  partially  climbed. 

So  far  the  patient  has  responded  to  the  treatment.  While 
fourteen  months,  without  a  relapse,  is  too  short  a  time  upon  which 
to  base  any  prophecy  of  the  future,  yet  it  does  give  a  certain 
ground  for  hope. 
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CLINICAL  ASSISTANT  AT  NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK 

A  healthy  man  awoke  Wind  on  July  24,  191 2.  He  had  slept 
well  but  insisted  that  it  was  still  dark  and  that  it  was  not  time  to 
get  up.  He  had  had  no  previous  trouble  with  his  eyes,  had 
worked  as  usual  the  day  before ;  and  he  had  absolutely  no  physical 
symptoms  before,  at  the  time  of,  or  after  the  blindness  to  account 
for  it.  He  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age  and  always  in  the  best  of 
health ;  his  heredity  was  good,  he  had  had  no  previous  illness,  and 
denied  syphilis.  For  fourteen  years  he  had  worked  in  a  factory 
without  missing  a  day,  he  did  not  know  of  any  other  person  there 
who  ever  had  any  similar  trouble  ;  and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  his 
work  could  be  held  responsible  for  his  symptom. 
•  During  the  ten  weeks  from  July  24  to  October  4,  repeated 
examinations  failed  to  show  any  lesions  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
Drs.  Mittendorf  and  Holden  pronounced  the  fundi  and  pupils 
normal ;  there  was  slight  perception  of  light  but  no  perception  of 
objects. 

At  the  Neurological  Institute,  on  the  service  of  the  Third 
Division,  on  October  4,  physical  examination  failed  to  show  any 
lesions  of  the  nervous  system.  The  Wassermann  tests  of  both 
blood  and  spinal  fluid  were  negative,  and  there  was  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  cells  in  the  spinal  fluid.  Tests  for  vision  showed 
a  distinction  of  light  from  darkness  but  no  vision  of  objects.  He 
was  led  about  by  the  arm  and  did  not  feed  himself. 

Since  no  physical  abnormalities  were  found,  and  since  no 
disease  is  known  which  can  produce  a  sudden  blindness  in  both 
eyes  without  other  s}Tnptoms  and  some  demonstrable  physical 
condition,  this  blindness  was  considered  to  be  either  feigned  or 
hysterical.  Feigning  was  practically  excluded  for  two  reasons : 
he  had  no  insurance  of  any  kind,  had  sustained  no  injury  whereby 
he  could  expect  remuneration,  and  by  being  out  of  work,  he  ex- 
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posed  himself,  his  wife  and  three  children  to  want;  and  all  the 
many  tests  which  were  made  with  the  object  of  getting  evidence 
that  he  could  see  were  unsuccessful. 

The  only  remaining  assumption  was  that  his  bHndness  was 
hysterical,  which  assumption  four  days  later  was  proved  correct, 
since  vision  returned  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  lost. 

According  to  some  modern  conceptions  of  hysteria,  all  physical 
manifestations  of  hysteria  are  the  expression  of  some  purposive 
mental  actions.  In  the  analysis  of  hysterical  symptoms,  there- 
fore, the  object  in  view  is  to  determine  what  particular  volitional 
act  stands  behind  them.  The  problem  in  this  case,  then,  was  to 
determine  what  there  was  in  the  man's  mental  life  that  made 
vision  undesirable:  what  situation  he  did  not  wish  to  meet,  or 
what  person  he  did  not  wish  to  see ;  and,  finally,  to  ascertain  what 
he  gained  by  the  non-use  of  his  eyes. 

A  patient  cannot  be  asked  these  questions  directly,  for  he 
would  say  it  was  an  absurdity  to  think  that  he  could,  for  example, 
gain  anything  by  being  blind.  Most  people  do  not  realize  what 
effect  their  own  worries  and  personal  affairs  have  upon  them, 
and  of  course  such  people  are  not  to  be  expected  to  answer  such 
questions  immediately  or  freely.  Others  are  fully  cognizant  that 
they  have  troubles  but  they  are  unwilling  to  admit  them  to  out- 
siders; and  still  others  are  unwilling  to  admit  to  themselves  that 
their  troubles  actually  affect  their  behavior.  It  has  been  shown, 
however,  that  such  a  relationship  exists  between  thoughts  and 
actions.  In  his  admirably  written  book  on  "The  Psychology  of 
the  Crowd,"  Gustave  Le  Bon  expresses  this  relationship  when 
he  says  that  ''behind  the  avowed  causes  of  our  acts  there  un- 
doubtedly lie  secret  causes  that  we  do  not  avow,  but  behind  these 
secret  causes  there  are  many  others  more  secret  still,  which  we 
ourselves  ignore.  The  greater  part  of  our  daily  actions  are  the 
result  of  hidden  motives  which  escape  our  observation." 

When  such  a  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  a  patient's  real  idea- 
tion, it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  other  than  the  direct 
methods  of  questioning.  This  patient  had  at  first  denied  any 
emotional  upset  which  might  act  as  a  cause  of  his  blindness,  so 
it  became  necessary  to  employ  indirect  methods  to  get  him  to 
talk.  As  he  had  casually  volunteered  the  information  that  he 
always  had  dreams  and  was  willing  to  talk  about  them,  his  dreams 
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were  used  as  the  subject  of  conversation  and  he  alternated  be- 
tween the  substance  of  the  dreams  and  the  actual  events  of  his 
life  which  seemed  to  him  so  analogous  to  the  events  of  the  dreams 
that  he  gradually  spoke  of  incidents  of  his  Hfe  which  were 
personal  and  intimate,  and  which  he  had  never  talked  about 
before.  In  the  unraveling  of  a  dream  about  a  quarrel,  he  stated 
that  he  was  not  a  man  to  provoke  quarrels,  and  that  although  he 
had  gone  through  fifteen  years  of  a  marriage  which  was  unhappy 
for  him  he  had  always  controlled  his  feelings  by  day;  but  he 
found  himself,  to  his  discomfiture,  always  fighting  at  night  in  his 
dreams.  In  discussing  some  dreams  about  winning  victories  while 
fighting,  he  said  that  the  fights  had  assumed  a  victorious  nature 
only  after  the  onset  of  the  blindness,  and  he  was  quite  willing  to 
believe  that  some  element  in  the  blindness  was  responsible  for 
this  change  in  the  character  of  his  fighting  dreams. 

Then  he  admitted,  not  only  to  the  doctor,  that  before  his  blind- 
ness he  had  often  wanted  never  to  see  his  wife  again  and  that 
since  its  onset  he  had  felt  really  glad  he  could  not  see  her  even 
though  she  was  near  him ;  but  he  admitted  also  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  the  doctor  that  his  blindness  coincided  with  his  wish  not  to 
see  his  wife.  Straightway  he  perceived  that  there  were  other 
avenues  of  escape  from  her  than  the  one  along  which  he  was 
traveling,  and  which  would  offer  him  fewer  inconveniences. 
Then  his  blindness  instantly  disappeared. 

The  following  dreams  were  the  means  by  which  the  patient 
came  to  understand  the  course  of  events.    The  first  one  is ; 

He  went  into  a  drug  store  and  became  engaged  in  an  argument 
with  the  druggist,  getting  so  angry  that  he  threatened  the  druggist 
with  a  law  suit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said,  no  such  incidents 
had  ever  occurred.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  drug 
stores  and  did  not  know  any  druggist.  However,  he  had  often 
thought  of  going  to  a  drug  store  to  buy  some  poison  to  end  his 
life,  because  his  home  life  was  unhappy.  Six  months  after  his 
marriage  he  found  that  he  no  longer  loved  his  wife.  During  the 
following  fourteen  and  a  half  years  he  just  endured  her  presence, 
always  with  a  never-relieved,  pent-up  strain ;  for  he  thought  that  it 
was  not  a  man's  privilege  to  quarrel  with  a  woman,  and  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  stay  by  his  wife.    He  claimed  that  although  he 
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had  often  wanted  to,  he  had  never  become  harsh  or  angry  at  her. 
So  he  considered  poison  as  his  solution  of  his  difficulties. 

The  appearance  and  actions  of  the  druggist  of  the  dream 
suggested  to  him  not  any  special  druggist  but  the  man  who,  as 
owner  of  the  factory  where  he  worked,  was  responsible  for  the 
recent  loss  of  the  position  he  had  had  fourteen  years.  This  man 
had  for  some  time  accused  him  of  being  attentive  to  a  woman  in 
the  factory,  and  finally  caused  the  patient  to  leave  the  factory. 
He  was  absolutely  innocent  of  the  charges.  As  he  realized  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  quarrel  with  his  employer,  he 
quietly  secured  a  position  in  another  factory,  where  he  had 
similar  work.  When  he  told  his  wife  truthfully  why  he  changed 
his  position,  she,  too,  took  up  the  accusations,  and  also  charged 
him  with  improper  relations  with  several  other  women.  He 
endured  these  "torments  " ;  he  had  no  friend  to  whom  he  could 
turn  for  advice ;  he  knew  of  no  one  to  whom  he  would  trust  the 
story.  He  tried  to  bottle  up  his  emotions,  he  said,  and  during  the 
day  he  held  himself  in  the  grip  of  self-control,  but  it  bothered 
him  to  find  that  at  night,  in  his  dreams,  he  did  not  control  himself 
and  that  the  fights  continued. 

He  had  never  been  involved  in  a  law  suit  and  had  not  even 
threatened  anyone  with  one.  He  said  he  did  not  know  why  he 
should  threaten  either  this  particular  man  in  the  dream  or  the 
factory  owner  with  any  kind  of  a  lawsuit;  nor  did  he  know  why 
the  subject  of  a  suit  should  be  brought  up  at  all.  But  on  con- 
sidering what  person  could  become  involved  in  a  suit  or  what 
person  there  was  from  whom  any  gain  in  a  personal  way  could 
be  obtained  through  a  suit,  he  said  he  had  sometimes  thought  of 
the  relief  he  might  get  if  he  had  some  grounds  against  his  wife 
so  that  he  could  file  a  bill  for  divorce  and  be  freed  from  her 
"torments."  He  thought  a  divorce  would  free  him  from  his 
troubles  just  as  poison  would. 

H  we  now  look  at  this  dream  with  the  idea  of  finding  the  wish 
therein  contained,  as  Freud  maintains  there  is  in  every  dream,  we 
see  in  its  various  parts,  as  the  patient  very  readily  saw,  wishes 
which  he  had  had  but  had  not  admitted  or  carried  out.  His  wak- 
ing wishes  had  been  to  go  to  a  drug  store  for  poison  with  which 
to  end  his  troubles;  his  dream  took  place  in  a  drug  store.  The 
dream  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  becoming  angry  and  threaten- 
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ing  a  law  suit,  the  thing  which  if  directed  and  carried  out  against 
his  wife  would  free  him  just  as  the  poison  would.  Of  the 
two  solutions  for  his  troubles  which  he  had  thought  out  for 
himself,  poison  or  divorce,  the  dream  contained  a  combination, 
using  the  place  which  furnished  poison  as  the  scene  and  the 
anger  leading  up  to  the  threat  of  a  law  suit  as  the  main  theme 
of  the  dream  story.  The  dream  gave  the  most  prominence  to  the 
threat  of  the  law  suit,  indicating  as  the  patient  said,  that  the  law 
suit  was  the  most  desirable  solution  of  the  troubles. 

There  is  in  this  dream,  too,  another  phase,  which  illustrates 
Jung's  theory  that  all  persons  in  a  dream  are  representatives  of 
components  of  the  dreamer's  personality.  The  patient  always 
maintained  his  innocence  of  the  accusations  made  against  him  in 
regard  to  women,  but  said  that  he  had  often  wished  he  did  not 
have  the  sense  of  faithfulness  to  his  wife,  especially  when  he 
knew  that  this  factory  owner,  also  a  married  man,  was  himself 
the  one  who  was  attentive  to  the  very  woman  to  whom  he  was 
accused  of  being  attentive.  This  man  used  a  freedom  which  the 
patient  desired  but  did  not  take,  and  in  this  dream  the  quarrel 
with  this  man  is  analogous  to  the  struggle  he  had  constantly  with 
his  own  desires  for  freedom  and  in  this  way  is  representative  of 
that  phase  of  his  character  with  which  he  was  always  fighting. 

The  next  dream,  one  he  had  after  coming  to  the  Neurological 
Institute,  is  as  follows : 

He  starts  an  automobile  going,  but  after  a  short  distance  if 
stops  and  drops  to  pieces.    He  tries  to  put  the  pieces  together. 

Nothing  like  this  had  ever  happened  to  him ;  he  had  never 
started,  driven  or  put  together  an  automobile.  His  only  acquaint- 
ance who  had  a  car  was  this  same  factory  owner,  who  had 
promised  but  had  never  given  him  a  ride.  On  seeing  the  machine 
in  the  street  the  patient  had  often  jokingly  spoken  of  starting 
it  up  and  taking  a  ride ;  and  of  course  he  did  not  expect  to  go  in 
the  machine  now,  as  he  was  no  longer  in  the  employ  of  this  man. 
When  he  lost  his  old  position  six  months  before,  he  had  to  drop 
down  from  the  salary  which  had  been  increased  occasionally  dur- 
ing the  fourteen  years  he  was  there,  to  small  wages  in  the  other 
factory.  With  this  decrease  in  pay,  his  plans  for  the  payment  of 
his  recently  built  house  were  seriously  interfered  with.  He  feared 
he  might  lose  the  house.    His  pay  was  for  piecework  and  when 
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he  became  blind  his  pay  stopped.  He  had  no  health,  life,  or 
accident  insurance,  and  he  had  no  intention  or  reason,  he  said,  for 
claiming  damages  from  his  employers. 

His  greatest  concern  was  not,  he  maintained,  his  financial 
stress.  He  had  built  a  new  house,  believing  that  if  he  and  his 
wife  were  to  live  together,  a  new  and  common  interest  might 
bring  them  more  contentment.  She  seemed,  however,  to  take  no 
interest  in  the  house  or  in  the  payment  for  it,  and  continued  in  her 
unjust  faultfinding  and  renewed  the  accusations.  He  was  com- 
pletely discouraged,  and  now  he  was  blind. 

After  this  recital  of  his  affairs,  he  saw  instantly  that  what  he 
had  been  telling  was  another  version  of  the  story  of  his  dream. 
The  actual  details  of  the  dream  had  not  occurred,  he  said,  but 
things  very  similar  had  taken  place,  when  all  his  plans  for  his 
financial  and  domestic  schemes  fell  through.  He  said  he  was 
just  at  the  stage  in  his  real  life  that  he  was  in  the  dream  when  the 
automobile  dropped  to  pieces,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
until  he  got  back  his  eyesight. 

If  Freud  and  Jung  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  demon- 
strate that  in  every  dream  there  is  a  wish,  they  would  have  con- 
tributed much.  In  this  short  dream  about  a  man  starting  some- 
thing going,  and  his  attempting  to  fix  it  up  when  it  dropped  to 
pieces,  no  other  wish  can  possibly  be  conceived  than  that  he  is 
trying  to  put  together  something  that  once  existed.  The  patient 
maintained  he  was  trying  to  recover  the  use  of  his  eyes  so  that  he 
could  again  take  up  his  work. 

The  next  dream  is  the  most  significant  for  two  reasons:  it 
brought  forth  material  not  previously  ascertainable,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  blindness  was  removed;  and  it  was  a  repeated 
dream,  one  which  came  six  or  eight  times  before  the  blindness, 
and  after  it,  fully  fifteen  or  sixteen  times,  changing  in  its  termina- 
tion from  the  moment  of  the  onset  of  the  symptom. 

At  first  the  dream  was  as  follows : 

He  got  into  a  fist  fight,  but  as  he  tried  to  strike  his  fist  fell 
short  and  he  hit  nothing.    He  awakened  with  a  feeling  of  defeat. 

He  had  never  had  any  actual  fights.  The  only  provocations 
he  had  had  were  with  his  wife,  and  this  factory  owner,  and  he 
had  always  endured  their  talk  and  actions  without  retaliating. 
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He  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  desire  to  fight  them.  It  was 
his  wish  and  intention  to  be  defeated  in  such  affairs. 
After  the  onset  of  blindness  came  this  change : 
He  got  into  the  same  fight  and  when  he  struck,  his  fists  always 
hit  so  hard  that  he  came  out  victorious.  He  awakened  with  a  dis- 
tinct feeling  of  victory.  The  man  commented  instantly  about  the 
sudden  change  in  the  dream  at  the  very  onset  of  his  blindness, 
and  volunteered  that  if  there  is  any  significance  in  dreams  at  all, 
there  must  be  some  special  reason  for  a  change  in  a  dream  which 
came  so  repeatedly;  and  moreover  that  if  there  was  a  special 
reason  for  such  a  change  and  this  change  came  at  the  onset  of  his 
blindness,  he  was  convinced  that  his  blindness  had  something  to 
do  with  that  reason. 

Then  he  reluctantly  told  of  the  events  of  that  summer.  He 
had  had  an  offer  of  a  good  position  in  the  West  and  after  several 
weeks  deliberation,  refused  it.  He  did  not  tell  his  wife  of  the 
offer.  When  in  July  she  continued  in  her  ways,  he  reconsidered 
the  offer,  and  on  the  23d  of  the  month  he  made  up  his  mind 
definitely  to  take  his  three  children  and  go  away  without  her 
knowledge,  and  never  see  her  again.  This  definite  decision 
startled  him.  He  had  for  the  first  time  taken  a  step  against  his 
wife.  He  was  astounded  at  himself  that  he  could  break  away 
from  the  principles  he  had  had  all  these  years.  Perturbed,  he 
finished  his  work  that  day,  but  he  slept  well.  He  woke  up  the 
next  morning  blind.  He  was  of  course  unable  to  go  away,  but 
he  no  longer  saw  his  wife ;  it  was  not  altogether  necessary  for  him 
to  go  away. 

For  the  first  few  days  he  was  terrified.  Later,  in  spite  of  the 
discomforts  of  being  blind,  he  found  a  very  definite  comfort  and 
almost  a  feeling  of  secret  joy  in  not  being  able  to  see  his  wife. 
Never  before  in  these  fourteen  years  had  he  had  this  feeling  of 
comfort  when  she  was  in  his  presence.  This  was  a  victory,  he 
said,  which  was  very  definite  to  him,  so  definite  in  fact,  that  he 
was  sure  that  this  was  the  feeling  of  victory  he  had  in  the  dreams, 
and  which  caused  the  dream  termination  to  change  from  defeat 
to  victory. 

These  admissions  were  not  all  he  had  to  make;  they  came 
quickly,  once  started.  Shortly  before  his  entrance  to  the  Insti- 
tute, he  believed  as  he  now  thought  of  it,  that  his  wife  had  be- 
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come  a  little  more  kind  to  him  and  seemed  to  antagonize  him  less 
than  she  did  before  he  was  blind,  and  even  less  than  she  did  in 
the  first  weeks  of  the  blindness.  His  blindness  had  not  only  been 
a  source  of  satisfaction  and  gratification  to  him  in  preventing 
him  from  seeing  his  wife,  but  it  had  brought  about  a  change  in 
both  their  attitudes. 

On  this  realization  that  his  blindness  was  the  expression  of 
his  desire  not  to  see  his  wife,  and  that  by  being  blind  he  gratified 
his  desire  and  had  also  effected  a  change  in  her  attitude  toward 
him,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  if  all  he  wished  was  not  to 
see  her,  he  could  find  less  inconvenient  ways  than  by  remaining 
blind.  Instantly  the  blindness  disappeared.  He  picked  up  a 
newspaper.  He  read  it.  It  was  four  days  after  his  entrance  to 
the  Institute.  A  day  or  so  later  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife 
saying  he  was  coming  home.  Furthermore,  he  said,  he  went 
willingly. 
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By  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
Preface 

The  traveller  in  a  foreign  land  who  keeps  to  the  main  highway 
needs  no  guide.  He  does  not  even  have  to  know  the  language 
of  the  country  for  a  judiciously  distributed  pour  boire  will  put 
him  in  touch  with  all  the  more  common  requirements  of  the 
situation. 

With  his  Baedeker  in  hand,  he  may  even  wander  about  in 
strange  surroundings  oblivious  to  the  unknown  claque  about  him 
and  return  to  his  haven  of  safety  with  an  outline  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  city,  its  bricks  and  mortar,  and  possibly  its  trolley 
cars. 

But  were  he  to  go  into  the  by-ways,  were  he  to  reach  out  for 
an  understanding  of  the  rich  life  that  is  actually  being  lived  about 
him,  he  is  more  or  less  shut  off,  and  deaf  and  dumb  must  needs 
grope  about  if  without  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country. 

The  doctor  of  medicine  is  in  some  such  a  position — his  un- 
explored countries  come  to  him,  however,  rather  than  his  going 
to  them.  His  Baedekers — Gray,  Osier,  and  perhaps  a  rich 
library,  furnishing  the  details  of  many  complicated  structures — 
lead  him  through  the  more  frequented  paths  of  disease  processes, 
but,  like  the  real  traveller  he  not  infrequently  finds  himself  lost 
in  unexplored  territory.  A  new  language  strikes  his  ear  at  every 
specialistic  frontier  that  he  would  pass ;  a  rich  and  apparently 
hopeless  terminolog}'  has  to  be  mastered  if  he  would  travel  in  new 
fields,  and  if  he  would  know  what  is  going  on  over  the  boundary 
he  must  make  it  a  part  of  himself. 

It  is  of  no  service  to  him  to  rationalize  his  indolence  by  calling 
this  speech  new-fangled,  absurd  or  unnecessary.  To  shut  his 
eyes  and  ears  to  these  new  languages,  refusing  to  learn  them,  only 
hampers  himself,  and  the  stream  of  active  intelligence  goes  on 
leaving  him  in  an  eddy  of  his  own  isolation. 
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Words  are  only  tools  to  be  used  to  cut  into  the  facts  of  nature, 
so  that  fellow  workers  can  make  a  concerted  effort,  through 
mutual  understanding,  and  clear  a  pathway  into  the  secrets  of 
life.  The  simplest  act  of  reflection  will  show  that  the  more  com- 
plex the  situation,  the  greater  will  be  the  confusion  of  new  tongues 
and  the  greater  will  be  the  need  for  the  construction  of  new 
tools — words — to  aid  the  explorer.  This  is  why  the  problems 
connected  with  the  study  of  mental  activities  have  so  rich  a 
terminology  and  one  constantly  undergoing  evolution. 

Bones,  tendons,  muscles,  intestines,  hearts,  lungs,  have  been 
much  alike  for  countless  centuries,  and  have  modified  Httle  in 
their  structures,  but  the  nervous  system,  an  active,  changing 
master-spirit  in  evolution,  is  constantly  reaching  out  in  its  attempt 
to  grasp  the  infinite. 

Even  the  simplest  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  an  Australian 
village  are  giants  in  mental  development  when  compared  to  the 
earliest  products  of  the  age  of  man.  Historical  retrospect  can 
but  imperfectly  reconstruct  the  stages  of  primitive  culture,  but 
the  connecting  links  between  aboriginal  and  modern  races  are 
there.  The  ethnologist,  the  archeologist,  the  anthropologist,  the 
student  of  language,  of  customs,  of  laws,  of  religions  has  a  rich 
material,  and  already  the  data  available  for  the  understanding  of 
the  development  of  civilization  and  of  culture  surrounds  the  stu- 
dent of  human  nature  in  bewildering  profusion. 

The  races  of  the  twentieth  century  are  partakers  in  this 
heritage  of  a  bountiful  past  and  the  individual  of  to-day  is  its 
product.  To  be  completely  understood  entails  a  knowledge  of  the 
principal  gifts  of  this  inheritance,  and  he  who  would  grasp  the 
innermost  causes  that  sway  the  human  mind  must  be  able  to 
reconstruct  the  stages  through  which  that  mind  has  come  in  its 
development  from  primitive  culture  to  modem  conditions. 
"  What  are  we,"  queries  Bergson,  "  in  fact  what  is  our  character 
if  not  the  condensation  of  the  history  that  we  have  Hved  from  our 
birth — nay  even  before  our  birth,  since  we  bring  with  us  prenatal 
dispositions?"  "Doubtless  we  think  with  only  a  small  part  of 
our  past,  but  it  is  with  our  entire  past,  including  the  original  bent 
of  our  soul,  that  we  desire,  will,  and  act." 

These  "  prenatal  dispositions,"  this  "  original  bent  of  our  soul  " 
are  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  which  we  speak.    Everything  in 
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human  life,  individual  as  well  as  social,  has  then  its  historical 
background,  its  origin,  its  life  history  and  thus  its  adequate  work- 
ing interpretation.    Nothing  is  trivial,  nothing  is  fortuitous. 

Psychoanalysis  outlines  the  task  of  interpreting  human  motives 
from  this  point  of  view.  How ;  it  will  be  my  privilege  to  more 
fully  set  forth. 

Introduction 

The  present  series  of  articles  is  planned  for  the  beginner  in 
psychoanalysis.  They  therefore  will  contain  little  that  the  trained 
analyst  does  not  already  know.  If  because  of  their  simplistic 
character  they  prove  of  service  to  the  neophyte  my  purpose  will 
have  been  accomplished. 

At  the  outset  it  seems  desirable  to  give  a  general  outline  of 
what  psychoanalysis  is.  For  this  a  bare  definition  will  not  suffice. 
The  word  itself  is  almost  as  indicative  as  such  a  definition  might 
reasonably  hope  to  be.  Psychoanalysis  is  primarily  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  method.  As  such,  it  seeks  to  establish  a  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  individual  human  motives.  Just  as  a  chemical 
analysis  serves  to  determine  the  ultimate  composition  of  this  or 
that  substance  present  in  nature,  so  psychoanalysis  has  for  its 
task  the  unravelling  of  the  ultimate  causes  of  this  or  that  mani- 
festation of  human  conduct.  Psychoanalysis  then  is  merely  a 
tool,  just  as  chemical  analysis  is  a  tool — both  are  methodological 
disciplines  working  with  different  facts  of  nature,  each  seeking  to 
determine  ultimates  in  their  respective  spheres;  the  former  deal- 
ing with  data  of  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system  functioning  to 
adapt  the  individual  and  the  race  to  reality,  the  latter  working 
with  the  inorganic  and  organic  substances  making  up  a  large 
portion  of  that  reality. 

Not  to  extend  this  particular  analogy  too  unduly,  it  may  be 
added  that  inasmuch  as  chemical  analysis  is  restricted  only  in  its 
choice  of  material,  so  psychoanalysis  need  have  no  barrier  for 
its  activities.  It  is  not  a  method  limited  solely  to  the  solution  of 
problems  of  psychopathology  any  more  than  chemical  analysis  is 
confined  to  the  study  of  pathological  human  substances.  All  of 
the  questions  arising  in  relation  to  psychological  activities  may  be 
investigated  by  the  psychoanalytic  method. 

It  seems  to  me  desirable  in  this  place  to  clearly  emphasize  the 
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fact  that  in  psychoanalysis  we  are  dealing  solely  with  a  method 
for  gaining  data  since  one  frequently  hears  the  statement  that 
psychoanalysis  is  nonsense.  A  method,  or  a  tool,  is  not  nonsense. 
Chemical  analysis  is  not  nonsense,  although  bad  quantitative  or 
qualitative  chemical  methods  may  lead  to  false  or  nonsensical 
results.  The  individual  chemist  may  be  badly  trained  in  his 
methods  and  be  a  poor  chemist.  This  does  not  invalidate  the 
methods  of  chemistry.  Again  certain  substances  may  be  so  com- 
plex in  their  structure  as  to  defy  even  the  best  chemical  methods 
at  separation  and  identification ;  this  argues  only  for  the  compar- 
ative crudity  of  the  known  analytic  resources.  It  can  readily  be 
conceded  in  an  analogous  sense  that  the  psychoanalytic  methods 
now  developed  may  be  comparatively  crude,  but  this  only  sup- 
plies a  motive  for  their  betterment  rather  than  an  argument  as 
to  their  falsity. 

The  crudities  of  those  social  instruments,  the  law  and  medicine, 
are  known  to  all  men,  but  only  the  sick  egoist  argues  to  do  away 
with  all  law  and  all  medicine.  Those  healthy  nervous  systems 
capable  of  adaptation  to  the  realities  of  nature  are  endeavoring 
to  improve  law  and  medicine.  They  seek  to  minimize  their 
crudities  and  make  them  better  instruments  for  the  obtaining  of 
human  happiness.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  another  task,  the 
methods  of  psychoanalysis  are  destined  to  play  an  enormous  role 
in  the  near  future. 

In  this  place,  I  can  only  indicate  some  of  the  fields  of  activity 
in  which  psychoanalysis,  as  a  method,  has  already  rendered  im- 
portant service,  leaving  for  future  consideration,  when  I  hope 
to  present  a  summary  of  the  development  of  the  method,  the  more 
complete  statement  of  its  spheres  of  operation. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  realms  of  psychopathology  that  psycho- 
analysis first  showed  its  value ;  those  chapters  in  medicine  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  neuroses  and  psychoneuroses  having  been 
entirely  remodelled  by  its  application.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
understanding  of  certain  of  the  psychoses,  particularly  schizo- 
phrenia (dementia  prascox),  paranoia,  and  the  manic-depressive 
group,  is  undergoing  marked  transformations  as  a  result  of  the 
psychoanalytic  methods.  That  large  chapter  of  alcoholism  which 
is  not  an  object  of  interest  to  medicine  alone,  but  enters  into 
almost  every  sphere  of  human  life,  is  having  most  penetrating  and 
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far-reaching  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  students  of  the  psycho- 
analytic school. 

A  new  science  and  application  of  pedagogy  are  being  reared 
upon  the  data  obtained  by  psychoanalysis,  as  witness  the  masterly 
work  of  Pfister  recently  published  and  made  the  forerunner  of  an 
important  series  of  works  on  pedagogy  under  the  leadership  of 
Meumann  and  Messmer. 

The  students  of  history,  anthropology,  ethics,  religion,  philos- 
ophy and  art  are  beginning  to  feel  the  value  of  the  material  ob- 
tained by  the  methods  of  psychoanalysis,  and  already  a  shift  of 
position  with  better  generalizations  is  making  itself  apparent. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  sketch  any  such  ambitious 
program  in  these  pages.  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  rudi- 
ments, and  shall  deal  more  particularly  with  simple  medical  prob- 
lems ;  with  such  as  are  met  with  by  the  average  practitioner,  or 
those  that  come  more  indirectly  to  the  student  of  nervous  diseases. 

I  believe  that  every  sincere  practitioner  can  practise  psycho- 
analysis just  as  he  can  practise  surgery.  In  the  latter  case,  with 
a  fundamental  knowledge  of  bacteriolog}-  he  may  cut  just  as  far 
as  his  anatomical  knowledge  and  experience  permit  him.  He  may 
limit  himself  to  minor  surgery,  or  he  may  attempt  more  difficult 
and  complicated  operations.  So  with  the  methods  of  psychoanaly- 
sis, if  the  practitioner  will  make  an  earnest  attempt  to  understand 
them,  he  will  -be  enabled  to  be  of  enormous  service  even  when 
only  using  the  simplest  fundamentals.  There  are  numerous  sick 
individuals  who  do  not  need  a  complex  analysis,  because  they  have 
not  developed  a  complex  neurosis.  Such  can  be  relieved  or  cured 
by  the  application  of  the  rudiments  of  psychoanalysis.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  pedagogic  field  working  with  develop- 
ing children.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  for  the  general 
practitioner  to  know  that  the  complicated  cases  need  a  more 
complete  grasp  of  the  methods,  just  as  an  operation  upon 
the  brain  requires  more  than  a  general  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  minor  surgery. 

The  statement  that  w^e  are  dealing  solely  with  a  method,  how- 
ever, is  incomple'te — it  is  necessary  to  ask  what  is  the  method  in- 
tended to  do  ?  and  furthermore  why  is  a  special  method  needed  ? 

I  have  already  said  that  by  psychoanalysis  one  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  human  motives,  that  all  of 
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the  psychical  activities  may  be  investigated  by  its  means,  and  that 
it  deals  with  data  of  the  psychic  life  in  its  function  of  adaptation 
to  reality.  It  thus  seeks  to  establish  a  basis  for  the  understand- 
ing of  human  conduct. 

Such  broad  statements,  however,  are  entirely  too  general, 
especially  for  the  purposes  I  have  in  mind  in  these  pages.  We 
shall  limit  them  here  more  particularly  to  the  individual  principles 
of  human  behavior,  especially  in  their  application  to  definite  med- 
ical situations.  The  psychoanalytic  methods  which  will  be  here 
outlined  then  will  bear  solely  upon  practical  medical  problems  con- 
fined within  comparatively  narrow  bounds.  We  intend  to  learn 
by  them  why  certain  symptoms  of  disease  come  into  being,  and 
what  the  meaning  of  these  symptoms  is  for  the  individual's 
adaptation.  We  may  then  be  in  a  position  to  properly  estimate 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  disorders  under  discussion  and  may 
possibly  eliminate  or  modify  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  in- 
individual. 

And  why  is  a  special  method  needed?  This  latter  question 
can  only  be  answered  completely  after  a  more  extended  review  of 
the  situations  which  are  to  be  analyzed.  It  can  be  stated  here 
broadly  that  medicine  had  not  been  able  to  satisfactorily  explain 
the  import  of  many  so-called  nervous  symptoms.  The  hypotheses 
were  inadequate.  Many,  in  fact  most  of  them,  proceeded  along 
lines  of  chemical  analog}\ 

Pituita,  black  humors,  perverted  chemism,  faulty  metabolism, 
auto-intoxication,  indicanuria,  etc.,  these  are  links  in  a  long  his- 
torical chain  of  such  interpretations,  the  incompleteness  and  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  which  have  been  demonstrated  for  thousands 
of  years.  Such  an  interpretative  formula  might  attempt  to  ex- 
plain why  an  individual  with  an  incipient  schizophrenia,  for 
instance,  should  believe  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  her 
when  going  up  a  pair  of  stairs  "  to  go  three  steps  and  then  stop 
or  else  suffer  from  constipation."  It  would  say  that  it  was  due  to 
gastro-intestinal  fermentation,  possibly  a  parathyroid  hyperactiv- 
ity, or  a  deficiency  of  hypophysis  secretion.  For  the  sake  of 
discussion  it  may  be  admitted  that  possibly  such  a  disease  as 
schizophrenia  may  arise  from  one  or  other  of  these  or  analo- 
gous metabolic  disturbances,  but  even  so  wherein  does  this  knowl- 
edge aid  in  an  understanding  of  the  "  three  steps  or-  constipation  " 
symptom  ? 
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Perhaps  the  symptom  is  meaningless  and  neither  needs  nor 
can  obtain  an  explanation.  This  attitude  of  mind  can  be  under- 
stood. It  is  an  old  point  of  view.  It  has  permitted  just  the  type 
of  organic  explanation.  On  the  basis  of  the  nonsense  of  the 
symptom  we  get  a  still  more  nonsensical  interpretation.  But  let  it 
be  assumed  that  the  symptom  means  something,  that  it  is  as  real 
as  a  dyspnea,  and  arises  from  necessary  psychical  antecedents, 
then  at  once  it  becomes  apparent  that  ''auto-intoxication,  per- 
verted metaboHsm,"  etc.,  as  explanations  are  of  no  value;  they 
must  be  abandoned. 

This  is  all  preparatory  to  saying  that  the  content  of  an  idea, 
a  psychological  fact,  can  never  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  per- 
verted chemism,  and  that  every  idea,  for  we  shall  deal  with  ideas 
— mental  facts — has  a  basis  which  is  as  absolutely  determined  as 
any  other  reality  of  nature. 

This  fundamental  postulate  that  every  psychological  fact  is  a 
bit  of  nature  with  definite  laws  is  the  reason  why  a  new  method 
of  investigation  had  to  be  found.  The  chemical,  bacteriological, 
pathological  laboratories  had  shown  their  sterility  in  this  par- 
ticular field  of  enquiry. 

Even  recognizing  this  bankruptcy,  so  to  speak,  of  organic  ex- 
planations for  psychological  phenomena  it  may  be  further  recalled 
that  psycholog}^  itself  has  been  far  from  being  a  promising  guid- 
ing principle.  There  have  been  a  number  of  reasons  for  this,  but 
two  psychological  tendencies,  which  had  received  the  official 
sanction  of  the  schools,  may  be  touched  upon  since  the  psycho- 
anal}1:ic  method  has  shown  their  inadequacy  for  its  particular 
problems. 

For  many  years  official  psychology  was  limited  to  the  so-called 
physiological  psychology.  This  was  practically  little  more  than 
a  detailed  physiology  of  the  special  sense  organs.  Its  study  de- 
veloped a  mass  of  information  relative  to  the  receptors  and  the 
conducting  mechanisms  of  the  special  sense  organs,  facts  of  great 
importance,  but  of  little  applicability  in  getting  at  explanations 
for  human  conduct. 

Another  important  attitude  of  psycholog}^  was  its  insistence 
upon  what  it  was  pleased  to  call  its  "  norms."  The  famous  dictum 
that  the  abnormal  in  mental  life  could  only  be  understood  from  a 
study  of  the  normal  has  been  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  progress. 
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Such  an  attitude  of  mind  could  only  have  come  from  the  labora- 
tory worker  unacquainted  with  the  progress  made  in  the  empirical 
biological  sciences.  For  here  the  great  advances  in  knowledge 
have  come  from  the  pathological  side.  The  normal  has  been  built 
up  out  of  the  pathological.  Hence,  when  Freud,  rejecting  all  of 
the  dicta  of  the  official  and  reigning  schools  of  thought,  con- 
structed his  psychoanalytic  method  upon  pathological  data,  he 
followed  the  path  of  experience  in  the  other  biological  sciences, 
and  by  avoiding  the  sterile  psychology  of  the  so-called  "normal 
mind  "  founded  a  method  of  great  value. 

No  previously  existing  system  of  thought  could  properly  form 
a  working  hypothesis  to  explain  why  for  this  or  that  individual 
it  was  necessary  for  the  patient  to  "  go  up  three  steps  or  else  be 
constipated,"  or  other  analogous  symptoms  which  will  occur  to 
the  reader  and  which  are  found  in  abundance  in  all  pathological 
cases,  be  they  hysterias,  or  compulsion  neuroses,  phobias,  schizo- 
phrenias, or  what  not. 

The  medical  historian,  acquainted  with  the  various  hypotheses, 
can  see  the  thread  of  truth  that  runs  through  all  of  them.  Each 
new  century  has  brought  better  and  better  explanations,  but  it  was 
only  when,  towards  the  Charcot  era,  a  definite  parting  with  struc- 
tural concepts  took  place,  that  abnormal  psychology  gained  a 
definite  right  to  state  to  the  student  of  normal  psychology  that  it 
had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  previously  existing  systems  of 
thought,  even  philosophies,  would  prove  inadequate  if  the  patho- 
logical data  of  medical  science  in  the  psychological  sphere  were 
neglected. 

A  method,  therefore,  which  would  bring  together  and  unite 
into  a  genetic  or  dynamic  concept  these  data  of  psychopathology 
was  much  to  be  desired.  It  saw  its  earliest  systematic  beginning 
in  the  days  of  Charcot,  it  remained  for  Freud  to  forge  the  tools 
of  psychoanalysis,  and  make  them  of  value  for  every  student  of 
psychical  phenomena. 

That  same  historian  viewing  human  endeavor  in  his  search  of 
the  absolute  must  realize  that  psychoanalysis,  like  other  tools  that 
homo  faber  has  constructed,  will  undergo  changes  and  develop- 
ments. The  very  facts  of  nature  that  it  reveals  will  cause  it  to 
be  modified,  and  if  it  remain  sufiiciently  plastic,  it  too  can  evolve. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  program  to  follow  any  dogmatic 
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presentation,  but  I  would  remind  the  reader  that  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  outlines  of  the  psychoanalytic  methods  inclines 
towards  a  certain  amount  of  positivism  which  I  would  gladly 
avoid  if  it  were  possible. 

The  Material  to  be  Analyzed 

A  change  of  heart  has  taken  place  in  many  quarters  of  the 
medical  profession  with  reference  to  the  so-called  functional  man- 
ifestations of  the  nervous  system.  The  neurotic  is  no  longer  to 
be  jeered  at  and  made  fun  of.  "Truth  from  (their)  lips  prevails 
with  double  sway,  and  fools  who  come  to  mock  remain  to  pray." 
That  multitude  of  patients  who  "have  nothing  the  matter  with 
them  "  has  commenced  to  be  seen  in  its  true  colors.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  much  greater  multitude  who  have  "  so  many  things 
the  matter  with  them,"  and  who,  as  Dejerine  very  pointedly  re- 
marks, make  up  at  least  half  of  the  practice  of  most  specialists,  will 
soon  be  seen,  not  in  the  light  of  sufferers  in  this  or  that  organic 
realm,  but  as  having  beliefs  in  illness,  which  make  them  sufferers 
just  as  truly  as  those  with  "nothing  the  matter  with  them." 
When  these  truths  become  the  universal  heritage  of  the  profes- 
sion then  the  medical  iconoclasts  and  jeerers,  such  as  the  likes 
of  Pliny,  Moliere  and  Bernard  Shaw,  will  have  lost  an  attribute 
of  their  vocation  and  can  devote  their  energies  to  constructive 
rather  than  destructive  criticism.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
we  need  both  kinds. 

The  first  requirement  of  the  analyst  then  is  a  sympathetic 
attitude  towards  his  material.  To  pooh-pooh  a  symptom  as 
"  nonsense,"  as  "  imagination,"  as  "  silly,"  as  "  make  believe,"  or 
"malingering"  is  an  assumption  which  has  no  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  understanding  of  the  symptom.  Such  an  ap- 
proach to  mental  problems  is  rather  an  index  of  the  naivete  and 
indolence  of  the  assumer.  These  universal  human  attributes  must 
be  reckoned  with  and  overcome.  Thus  the  analyst  becomes  a 
good  listener.  This  listening  does  not  mean  the  turning  of  an 
indulgent  ear  to  the  plaints  of  the  sufferer,  but  a  comprehending 
and  grasping  curiosity  that  counts  "  nothing  as  trivial,  nothing  as 
fortuitous."  The  analyst  must  hunger  for  information  about  the 
patient's  ills,  being  ever  on  guard  against  formulating  interpreta- 
tions before  the  returns  are  all  in. 
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All  this  takes  time ! 

In  an  opening  Dialogue  between  Philopiro,  a  physician,  and 
Misomedon,  his  patient,  written  by  a  Dr.  B.  Mandeville^  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  I  find  the  following. 

Misomedon:  I  have  sent  for  you,  Doctor,  to  consult  you  about 
a  distemper,  of  which  I  am  well  assured  I  shall  never  be  cured. 

Philopiro:  Whatever  your  case  may  be.  Sir,  it  is  a  great  Mis- 
fortune, you  entertain  so  ill  an  Opinion  of  it;  but  I  hope,  your 
Disease  may  prove  less  desperate  than  your  Fears  represent  it. 

Misomedon:  It  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  I  tell  you,  and 
what  I  say,  is  what  I  am  convinced  of  by  Reason,  and  not  a  sug- 
gestion of  my  Fears :  But  you  think,  perhaps,  I'm  a  Madman,  to 
send  for  a  Physician,  when  I  know  before-hand  that  he  can  do 
me  no  good.  Truly,  Doctor,  I  am  not  far  from  it:  But  first  of  all 
are  you  in  haste,  pray? 

Philopiro:  Not  in  great  haste.  Sir. 

Misomedon:  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  most  of  your  Profession 
either  are,  or  at  least  pretend  to  be  in  a  great  hurry,  But  tho' 
you  are  at  leisure.  Can  you  hear  a  Man  talk  for  half  an  hour 
together,  and,  perhaps,  not  always  to  the  purpose,  without  in- 
terrupting him?  For  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you,  several 
Questions  to  ask  you,  and  know  I  shall  be  very  tedious ;  but  if  you 
can  bear  with  me  I'll  consider  your  Trouble,  and  pay  you  for  your 
Time,  and  Patience  both.    Can  you  stay  an  Hour? 

Philopiro:  Yes,  Sir,  or  longer,  if  there  be  occasion." 

From  which  it  may  be  seen  that  in  1685  as  well  as  to-day,  the 
physician  has  failed  to  understand  these  patients,  and  has  neglected 
to  give  time  to  their  study.  If  the  physician  is  unwilling  to  utilize 
a  great  deal  of  time  he  can  never  make  an  analysis. 

Sympathetic  insight,  intense  work  in  obtaining  many  state- 
ments of  what  are  facts  to  the  patient,  ofttimes  with  innumer- 
able apparently  trivial,  and  unimportant  details,  and  time,  are  the 
primary  factors  in  the  opening  of  an  analysis. 

This  outline  is  a  commonplace  to  the  trained  analyst,  but  I 
am  here  writing  for  the  beginner,  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  working 
knowledge  of  a  method.  No  other  attitude  of  mind  will  bring  any 
useful  results.    A  beginner  in  chemistry  who  does  not  believe 

^ "  A  Treatise  of  the  Hypochondriack  and  Hysterick  Diseases  in 
Three  Dialogues."   London,  1685. 
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there  is  anything  in  the  atomic  theory,  that  H2SO4  as  a  symbol  for 
something  is  nonsense,  and  that  the  two  sides  of  a  chemical  equa- 
tion convey  no  information  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  a  chemical 
reaction  is  not  likely  to  become  a  chemist  and  much  less  a  com- 
petent authority  on  chemical  problems. 

Still  another  situation  is  in  need  of  emphasis  before  we  ap- 
proach the  patient.  This  is  the  subject  of  diagnosis.  The  young 
student  is  prone  to  pin  his  faith  to  names.  They  seem  very 
definite  to  him.  Hence  he  always  seeks  the  diagnosis,  and  can 
then  "consult  an  authority"  or  "read  it  in  a  book."  He  is 
prone  to  shut  the  book  before  him,  the  patient,  and  hear  what 
somebody  else  says  about  something  he  knows  nothing  about,  i.  e., 
this  particular  problem.  The  diagnosis  of  the  mental  side  of  the 
problem  is  an  absolutely  negligible  matter  for  the  opening  of 
an  analysis.  One's  object  is  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  the 
patient's  mind.  The  interest  should  be  concentrated  on  the  cor- 
rect ascertaining  of  the  symptoms  and  on  processes,  not  on  names. 
All  diagnoses,  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  say,  are  purely  artificial 
creations  for  social  purposes.  They  represent  useful  generaliza- 
tions for  subsequent  comparison  and  discussion  with  others  later 
on  in  one's  investigations.  The  attitude  of  mind  that  feels  that 
its  task  has  been  accomplished  when  the  patient  is  labelled — 
hysteria,  compulsion  neurosis,  neurasthenia,  etc. — will  never  grasp 
nor  comprehend  the  living  process  going  on  within  the  patient. 
All  enquiry  stops  when  one  dogmatizes  at  a  diagnosis.  The 
beginning  student,  therefore,  should  thrust  the  idea  of  the  mental 
diagnosis  aside  for  the  more  vital  problems  of  getting  the  facts. 
Naturally  the  physical  diagnosis,  if  there  is  one,  is  another  ques- 
tion which  will  be  taken  up. 

Mental  Facts. — In  obtaining  the  initial  history  of  a  patient, 
one's  attitude  should  be  an  absolutely  impartial  and  uncritical  one. 
One  should  avoid  all  leading  questions,  and,  in  the  words  of 
Misomedon,  one  must  be  willing,  yes  anxious,  "to  hear  a  man 
talk  for  half  an  hour  together,  and,  perhaps  not  always  to  the 
purpose,  without  interrupting  him." 

This  "talk"  may  be  hastily  jotted  down,  or  written  in  short- 
hand, or  an  effort  made  to  remember  it  as  one  sees  fit,  which 
detail  will  be  discussed  later. 

If  one  is  not  certain  regarding  a  detail,  the  patient  should  be 
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asked  to  repeat,  or  explain  further,  or  try  to  make  it  absolutely- 
clear  just  what  he  means  by  the  statement  made.  Thus,  a  patient 
says  "everything  must  be  clear." 

(Just  what  do  you  mean;  give  me  an  example. )2  "Why 
under  the  bed  must  be  clear;  the  bed  must  be  clear;  the  closet 
must  be  clear." 

(How.)  "Why  I  must  spread  newspapers  under  the  bed, 
then  I  can  see  that  it  is  clear.  I  must  roll  up  the  sheets,  and  the 
mattress,  and  then  I  am  sure  that  it  is  clear.  I  put  white  papers 
in  the  closet  and  am  sure  it  is  clear." 

(Why.)  "  Because  I  must  make  it  clear  that  there  is  nothing 
there.    No  Booey  (i,  e.,  negro)  element  there." 

This  may  be  as  far  as  such  a  line  of  enquiry  will  take  one  for 
the  time  being,  or  one  goes  on  to  another  symptom.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  analyst  experiences  the  pleasant  sensation  that  the 
patient  feels  that  some  one  is  really  trying  to  understand  what  is 
going  on  in  their  mind. 

It  should  be  the  analyst's  endeavor,  in  getting  the  preliminary 
history,  to  listen  with  great  care  to  the  patient's  own  explanation 
and  not  endeavor  to  correct  it.  Usually  the  explanation  is  a 
correct  one,  but  it  is  expressed  in  terms  other  than  those  which 
the  non-analytically  trained  physician  usually  employs.  If  the 
analyzer  does  not  understand  what  the  patient  means,  it  will  be 
pretty  certain  that  the  patient  will  not  understand  what  the 
analyzer  means  should  he  attempt  to  explain  the  symptoms. 
Until  the  analyzer  has  grasped  the  exact  significance  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  the  patient  sees  it,  it  is  nonsense  for  him  to  offer  an 
explanation.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  not  to  explain  too 
much  to  the  patient  about  his  neurosis  in  the  beginning.  The 
detailed  reasons  for  this  will  appear  later.  It  is,  up  to  this  point, 
only  necessary  for  the  analyzer  to  see  that  the  patient's  explana- 
tion must  have  some  truth  in  it. 

1  am  speaking  here  of  mental  explanations,  not  of  the  banal 
interpretations  which  include  "too  much  uric  acid,"  "a  bit  of 
nerve  tire,"  "an  acid  stomach,"  "floating  kidney,"  etc.,  which 
have  been  suggested.  Even  the  medical  explanations — given  by 
the  patient — bits  of  misconstrued  physiology  and  the  like,  these 

2  Parentheses  indicate  the  analyst's  enquiries;  the  patient's  answer 
follows. 
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also  should  be  carefully  listened  to,  not  with  incredulity  and  im- 
patience, for  the  patient  has  accepted  them  in  good  faith  usually 
from  a  fellow  practitioner  in  whom  she  once  had  confidence. 

After  the  first  unburdening  of  the  patient's  mind  takes  place 
the  real  work  of  history  taking  begins.  This  may  have  occupied 
one  or  two  visits.  The  first  task  now  involves  a  rigid  sorting 
process.  A  complete  physical  examination  is  usually  necessary. 
The  symptomatology  will  often  determine  just  how  minute  the 
examination  must  be. 

It  must  never  be  overlooked  that  physical  disturbances  may 
exist  side  by  side  with  psychical  ones.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
discuss  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  in  just  this  place,  but 
I  hope  to  make  it  clear  where  a  practical  division  may  be  made 
so  far  as  psychoanalysis  is  concerned.  Anybody  may  be  analyzed 
to  his  advantage.  A  patient  may  be  greatly  benefited  even  if 
his  headache  be  due  to  a  brain  tumor,  but  to  take  the  position  that 
such  a  procedure  would  be  justifiable  for  the  treatment  of  the 
tumor  is  naturally  farcical.  It  would  be  on  a  par  with  the 
hypnotist's  treatment  of  a  mild  emotional  excitement  due  to  an 
arteriosclerotic  cerebral  softening  by  the  metronome,  or  the  in- 
ternist's treatment  of  the  same  by  valerian,  asafetida  or  bromides. 

Complicated  emotional  states  due  to  or  accompanied  by  phys- 
ical disorder  are  constantly  being  met  with,  and  the  beginning 
analyst  must  be  on  guard  not  to  overlook  such  a  physical  disorder. 
On  the  other  hand  entirely  too  much  stress  may  be  laid  upon  the 
latter  and  the  needs  for  a  mental  house  cleaning  overlooked. 
Even  so  profound  a  disturbance  as  the  ataxia  of  tabes,  with  its 
well-known  anatomical  substratum,  contains,  according  to  as  good 
an  observer  as  ]\Ialoney,^  a  very  large  psychogenic  factor  in  fear, 
which  reinforces  the  ataxia  and  makes  many  bedridden  who  could 
otherwise  walk  with  but  little  difficulty. 

{To  he  continued) 

^Journal  of  Nerz'ous  and  Mental  Disease,  November,  1913. 
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SOME  FREUDIAN  CONTRIBUTIONS'  TO  THE 
PARANOIA  PROBLEM 

By  Charles  R.  Payne,  A.B.,  M.D. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  psychology  has  been 
considered  as  offering  any  promise  of  helping  to  solve  the  riddle 
of  the  psychoses.  Until  recently,  no  one  had  thought  to  look 
below  the  surface  of  the  bizarre  mental  productions  of  the  insane 
(delusions,  hallucinations,  etc.)  to  see  whether  these  might  have 
any  real  meaning  and  all  had  been  content  to  accept  them  at  their 
face  value  as  mere  crazy  jumbles  of  words  and  ideas. 

It  remained  for  Prof.  Sigmund  Freud,  of  Vienna,  to  point  out 
the  way  which  bids  fair  to  lead  to  a  much  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  these  disorders  and  possibly  later  to  distinct  thera- 
peutic gains.  Freud  came  upon  these  new  facts  in  the  course  of 
his  observation  of  the  mental  phenomena  of  neurotic  patients. 
The  first  cases  of  psychoses  which  he  reported  were  some  of 
chronic  paranoia  about  the  year  1895,  but  his  more  detailed  studies 
are  of  much  later  date.  The  same  applies  to  most  of  the  articles 
to  which  I  shall  refer  in  this  review,  i.  e.,  they  fall  within  the 
last  decade. 

Following  in  the  direction  which  Freud  had  indicated,  Jung 
and  his  co-workers  at  Zurich  undertook  the  elucidation  by  analysis 
of  the  expressions  and  delusions  of  certain  dementia  praecox 
patients.  The  brilliant  results  of  their  work  have  been  made  access- 
ible to  English  readers  by  Drs.  Brill  and  Peterson  in  Monograph 
No.  3  of  the  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Monograph  Series. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  attempt  a  similar  service  in 
regard  to  the  recent  work  which  has  been  done  on  paranoia  and 
paranoid  conditions,  collecting  the  numerous  articles  which  have 
appeared,  mostly  in  German,  and  by  condensing  and  abstracting 
these,  present  the  material  in  such  a  way  that  the  English  reading 
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public  may  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  valuable  work  which 
has  been  done  along  these  lines  in  the  last  few  years. 

In  the  present  introductory  outline,  I  can  do  no  more  than 
mention  some  of  the  articles  which  I  intend  incorporating  in  this 
review.  The  titles  given  here  are  more  descriptive  than  exact,  the 
full  title  and  reference  being  reserved  for  the  places  where  the 
material  is  reviewed :  Freud  :  "  Psycho-Analytic  Remarks  on  the 
Autobiography  of  Dr.  Schreber";  ''Analysis  of  Hallucinatory 
Paranoia."  Ferenczi  :  "  Role  of  Homosexuality  in  the  Patho- 
genesis of  Paranoia."  Bleuler  :  "  Affectivity,  Suggestibility  and 
Paranoia."  B jerre  :  "  Radical  Treatment  of  Paranoia."  Maeder  : 
"Analyses  of  two  Cases  of  Dementia  Prsecox  with  Paranoid 
Symptoms."  Spielrein  :  "  Analysis  of  Case  of  Dementia  Prsscox 
with  Paranoid  Symptoms."  Grebelskaja:  "Analysis  of  a 
Paranoic."  Several  shorter  articles  by  other  authors.  As  the  title 
indicates,  the  subject  will  be  considered  purely  from  the  Freudian 
aspect. 

As  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  psychoanalytic 
studies  of  paranoia  we  may  first  review  the  case  published  by 
Freud  in  the  Jahrhuch  fiir  Psychoanalytische  iind  Psycho- 
'pathologische  Forschungen,  Vol.  HI,  Part  I,  191 1,  under  the 
title^  "  Psycho-Anal}1:ic  Remarks  on  an  Autobiographically 
Described  Case  of  Paranoia  (Dementia  Paranoides)."  As  the 
title  indicates,  this  is  a  psychoanalytic  interpretation  of  the  clinical 
history  of  an  intelligent  paranoic  patient.  The  latter  was  Dr.  jur. 
Daniel  Paul  Schreber,  one  time  president  of  the  Saxon  Senate  at 
Dresden.  Schreber,  after  his  release  from  the  institution  in  which 
he  had  been  confined  during  the  time  in  which  his  delusions  ruled 
his  personality,  published,  in  1903,  a  book  entitled  "  Denkwiirdig- 
keiten  eines  Nervenkranken  "  (Memoirs  of  a  Nervous  Invalid). 
This  book  Freud  has  used  as  the  basis  for  his  psychoanalytic 
interpretation  of  the  case  and  formulations  regarding  the  mechan- 
isms underlying  paranoia.  A  brief  history  of  the  case  is  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  his  deductions. 

Dr.  Schreber  reports  that  he  has  twice  suffered  from  nervous 
troubles,  the  first  time  in  1884-5  from  an  attack  which  was  diag- 
nosed by  his  physician,  Professor  Flechsig,  as  hypochondria  and 

^  "  Psychoanalytische  Bemerkungen  iiber  einen  autobiographischen  be- 
schriebenen  Fall  von  Paranoia  (Dementia  paranoides)." 
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lasted  a  little  over  a  year  and  from  which  he  completely  recovered ; 
the  second  time,  from  1893-1902,  from  the  attack  which  forms 
the  basis  of  this  study.  His  age  at  the  time  of  the  onset  of  this 
second  attack  Freud  learned  from  outside  sources  to  have  been 
fifty-one.   He  had  long  been  married  but  had  no  children. 

Before  proceeding  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  second  attack, 
we  should  notice  a  dream,  which  Schreber  reports  having  had 
sometime  previous  to  this  attack,  as  Freud  later  refers  to  this 
many  times  in  his  argument.  He  dreamed  one  time  that  his 
earlier  nervous  malady  had  returned,  over  which  he  felt  in  the 
dream  very  unhappy;  likewise  on  awakening,  he  felt  corre- 
spondingly happy  that  it  was  only  a  dream.  Further  he  had  once 
toward  morning,  in  a  condition  between  sleep  and  waking,  ''the 
idea  that  it  must  be  really  fine  to  be  a  woman  yielding  to  coitus," 
an  idea  which  he  would  have  rejected  with  great  indignation  in 
full  consciousness. 

The  second  illness  began  the  last  of  October,  1893,  with  per- 
sistent insomnia  which  sent  him  to  the  clinic  of  Professor 
Flechsig,  where  he  had  been  cured  of  his  trouble  eight  years 
before.  This  time,  however,  the  treatment  was  unavailing,  he 
became  rapidly  worse  and  was  soon  committed  to  an  institution 
called  "  Sonnenstein "  at  Pirna.  His  condition  at  this  time  is 
thus  described  in  the  director's  report :  "  He  expressed  many 
hypochondriacal  ideas,  complained  that  he  was  suffering  from 
softening  of  the  brain,  must  soon  die,  etc. ;  still,  ideas  of  persecu- 
tion were  already  becoming  mixed  in  the  clinical  picture  on  a 
basis  of  sensory  illusions  which  at  first  seemed  to  appear  rather 
sporadically  while  simultaneously  a  high  degree  of  hyperesthesia, 
great  sensitiveness  to  light  and  sound  asserted  itself.  Later,  the 
visual  and  auditory  illusions  increased  and  in  connection  with  a 
general  emotional  disturbance  ruled  his  whole  feeling  and  think- 
ing; he  considered  himself  dead  and  decayed,  sick  of  the  pest,  had 
the  delusion  that  all  kinds  of  abominable  manipulations  were 
being  carried  out  on  his  body,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  more 
horrible  things  than  anyone  could  imagine  and  yet  for  a  holy 
purpose.  The  pathological  inspirations  so  completely  absorbed 
the  patient  at  times  that  he  would  sit  for  hours  stiff  and  immov- 
able, inaccessible  to  any  other  impression  (hallucinatory  stupor)  ; 
at  other  times,  these  tormented  him  so  that  he  wished  for  death, 
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made  repeated  attempts  at  suicide  by  drowning  in  the  bath  and 
wanted  the  cyanide  of  potassium  destined  for  him.  Gradually 
the  delusions  assumed  a  mystic,  religious  character,  he  had  direct 
intercourse  with  God,  the  devils  had  fun  w^th  him,  he  saw 
miracles,  heard  holy  music  and  finally  believed  he  was  in  another 
world."  Among  the  different  persons  by  whom  he  believed  him- 
self persecuted  and  influenced,  his  former  physician,  Dr.  Flechsig, 
occupied  a  preeminent  position;  Schreber  referred  to  him  as 
"  soul-murderer  "  and  innumerable  times  as  "  little  Flechsig,"  the 
first  word  sharply  emphasized. 

During  the  course  of  the  first  year  in  the  asylum,  the  clinical 
picture  changed  in  a  manner  well  described  by  Dr.  Weber,  the 
director  of  the  sanatarium :  "  Following  the  original  acute  state, 
the  whole  mental  activity  was  immediately  drawn  into  a  psychosis 
which  could  be  designated  as  hallucinatory  madness  (Wahnsinn) 
from  w^hich  constantly  more  definitely  the  paranoic  picture 
appeared,  as  we  might  say,  crystallized  out."  Thus  on  one  side, 
he  had  developed  an  elaborate  system  of  delusions  which  have  the 
greatest  claim  upon  our  interest  and  on  the  other  side,  he  had 
reconstructed  his  personality  and  showed  himself  capable  for  the 
tasks  of  life  except  for  isolated  disturbances. 

Five  years  later,  in  1899,  Dr.  Weber  reported  on  Dr.  Schreber's 
status  as  follows:  "Aside  from  the  outcropping  of  psychomotor 
symptoms  which  would  at  once  impress  even  the  superficial 
observer  as  pathological.  Dr.  Schreber  seems  neither  confused 
nor  mentally  inhibited  nor  noticeably  affected  in  his  intelligence ; 
he  is  discreet,  his  memory  excellent,  he  has  at  command  a  won- 
derful amount  of  knowledge  not  only  in  juristic  matters  but  also 
in  many  other  fields  and  can  utilize  it  in  well-ordered  trains  of 
thought ;  he  is  interested  in  politics,  science  and  art,  and  constantly 
occupies  himself  with  these,  so  that  to  an  ordinary  observer  he 
shows  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  these  directions.  Nevertheless 
the  patient  is  filled  with  pathologically  conditioned  ideas  which 
have  been  reduced  to  a  complete  system,  are  more  or  less  fixed 
and  seem  inaccessible  to  correction  by  objective  consideration  and 
judgment  of  the  actual  relations." 

At  this  time,  the  patient  considered  himself  capable  of  exist- 
ence outside  the  asylum  and  instituted  measures  to  secure  his 
release.   Although  these  were  resisted  by  the  director,  Dr.  Weber, 
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they  were  eventually  successful  and  Dr.  Schreber  was  given  his 
liberty  in  1902.  In  this  struggle  for  freedom,  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  delusional  system  nor  of  his  intention  of  publishing  the 
memoirs.  Rather,  he  emphasized  the  value  of  his  thoughts  for 
the  religious  life  and  the  indestructibility  of  these  by  present-day 
science;  he  also  called  attention  to  the  harmlessness  of  all  the  acts 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  by  the  content  of  the 
delusions. 

In  the  legal  decision  which  released  Dr.  Schreber,  the  delusions 
are  thus  briefly  summarized :  "  He  considers  himself  called  to  save 
the  world  and  bring  back  the  lost  state  of  blessedness.  This  he 
could  do  only  by  changing  himself  from  a  man  to  a  woman." 

For  an  understanding  of  Freud's  analysis,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  content  of  these  delusions  more  in  detail.  Con- 
densed from  Dr.  Weber's  report,  this  was  as  follows:  The  point 
of  the  system  was  that  Schreber  was  called  to  save  the  world  and 
bring  back  the  lost  blessedness.  This  task  had  been  imposed  by 
immediate  heavenly  inspiration  such  as  the  prophets  of  old  re- 
ceived; irritated  nerves  such  as  he  had  had  for  a  long  time  had 
the  peculiarity  of  being  attractive  to  God  but  this  concerned  things 
which  it  was  difficult  to  express  in  human  speech  since  it  tran- 
scended human  experience.  The  most  essential  thing  about  the 
savior  mission  was  that  it  would  only  follow  his  change  into  a 
woman.  Not  that  he  wished  to  change  into  a  woman,  rather  the 
organization  of  the  world  made  this  change  imperative,  something 
which  he  could  not  escape  even  if  personally  he  would  much 
rather  keep  his  honored  position  as  a  man.  This  change  into  a 
woman  would  come  about  in  years  or  decades  by  way  of  a  divine 
miracle.  This  was  certain  for  him  that  he  was  the  exclusive  object 
of  divine  purpose  as  well  as  the  most  remarkable  man  who  has 
lived  on  earth  ;  for  years,  every  hour,  every  minute  he  experiences 
the  confirmation  of  this  miracle  in  his  body,  also  through  voices 
which  speak  to  him.  In  the  first  years  of  his  illness,  he  felt  dis- 
turbances in  individual  organs  of  his  body  which  would  long 
ago  have  killed  any  other  man;  he  lived  long  without  stomach, 
without  intestines,  almost  without  lungs,  with  lacerated  esophagus, 
without  bladder,  with  crushed  ribs,  has  had  his  larynx  many  times 
in  part  eaten  out,  etc.;  but  divine  miracles  (rays)  had  always 
restored  the  parts  destroyed  and  he  was,  therefore,  so  long  as  he 
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remained  a  man,  immortal.  These  threatening  phenomena  had 
now  long  since  disappeared,  hence  his  womanliness  has  come  to 
the  foreground  in  which  we  have  a  process  of  development  which 
will  probably  take  decades  if  not  centuries  for  its  completion  and 
the  end  of  which  scarcely  a  man  now  living  will  survive  to  see. 
He  has  the  feeling  that  already  numerous  "  female  nerves  "  have 
passed  over  into  his  body  from  which  by  direct  impregnation  by 
God  new  peoples  will  proceed.  Only  then  will  he  be  able  to  die 
a  natural  death  and  have  attained  like  all  other  people  the  state 
of  blessedness.  Sometimes  not  only  the  sun  but  also  trees  and 
birds  which  are  so  like  remains  of  earlier  human  souls  speak  to 
him  in  human  tones ;  in  general,  miraculous  things  happen  to  him. 

Freud  points  out  that  we  have  here  a  very  common  delusion, 
that  of  being  savior  of  the  world,  plus  an  uncommon  delusion  of 
change  from  man  into  woman,  and  says  that  a  study  of  the  mem- 
oirs shows  the  latter  delusion  to  have  been  the  primary  one,  that 
it  was  at  first  considered  as  an  act  of  grievous  injury  and  perse- 
cution and  that  it  first  appeared  secondary  in  relation  to  the  savior 
role.  Also,  it  undoubtedly  appeared  first  in  sense  of  sexual  misuse 
and  not  in  service  of  higher  purposes.  Formally  expressed,  a 
sexual  delusion  of  persecution  has  been  later  elaborated  by  the 
patient  into  a  religious  grandiose  delusion.  As  persecutor,  ap- 
peared first  the  patient's  physician.  Professor  Flechsig,  later  in 
his  place,  God  himself.  Freud  cites  from  the  memoirs  to  support 
these  views.  Although  these  quotations  are  most  interesting  and 
convincing,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

Freud's  analysis  of  Schreber's  peculiar  delusions  regarding 
God,  Heaven,  humanity  and  his  own  special  nerves  for  getting 
into  communication  with  God  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  psychological 
penetration,  but  to  follow  it  in  detail  would  take  us  too  long. 
Schreber's  previous  attitude  of  a  skeptic  in  religious  matters 
comes  out  clearly  in  his  delusions  in  which,  while  yielding  to  God, 
he  attributes  to  him  the  strangest  characteristics.  The  sexual 
conflicts  which  had  formerly  raged  in  his  mind  under  repression 
now  appear  clearly  in  the  delusions,  although  the  memoirs  have 
been  so  thoroughly  and  prudishly  censored  that  just  where  he 
would  tell  something  which  would  be  most  enlightening  from  the 
standpoint  of  interpreting  the  play  of  the  component  instincts  there 
is  almost  always  an  omission  by  the  publisher  on  the  ground  of 
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discretion.  Freud  sums  up  the  changes  in  his  mind  as  follows: 
"He  was  formerly  inclined  to  sexual  asceticism  and  had  been  a 
doubter  of  God;  after  the  course  of  the  disease,  he  became  a 
believer  in  God  and  a  zealous  participant  in  sexual  pleasure." 
But  as  his  new  belief  in  God  was  of  a  peculiar  kind  so  also  was 
the  form  of  sexual  enjoyment  which  he  had  gained  of  uncommon 
character.  It  was  no  longer  masculine  sexual  freedom  but 
feminine  sexual  feeling;  he  constituted  himself  feminine  toward 
God,  felt  himself  to  be  the  wife  of  God. 

Having  now  briefly  outlined  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  pass  to 
Freud's  interpretation  of  them.  He  calls  attention  first  to  the 
fact  that  the  original  person  named  as  persecutor  and  the  one 
who  remained  most  prominent  throughout  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease was  Dr.  Flechsig,  the  patient's  physician  in  his  first  nervous 
trouble  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second.  The  first  accusation 
against  him  in  the  delusions  was  that  of  soul-murderer.  Just 
what  this  means,  the  data  at  hand  are  insufficient  to  explain,  but 
enough:  material  has  been  left  uncensored  to  show  that  it  is  prob- 
ably an  euphemism  for  one  who  commits  a  sexual  misdeed,  such 
as  an  homosexual  attack.  It  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that 
in  dealing  with  delusions  we  are  dealing  with  the  world  of  the 
unconscious  and  not  with  the  world  of  reality. 

Freud  formulates  the  general  relation  of  patient  to  persecutor 
in  a  delusion  of  persecution  as  follows :  The  person  to  whom  the 
delusion  ascribes  so  great  power  and  influence,  in  whose  hand 
all  the  threads  of  the  conspiracy  converge,  is,  if  he  is  definitely 
named,  the  one  who  before  the  illness  had  a  similarly  great  influ- 
ence for  the  emotional  life  of  the  patient  or  an  easily  recognizable 
substitute  for  this  person.  The  emotional  significance  is  projected 
as  external  force,  the  emotional  tone  inverted  into  its  opposite; 
the  one  who  now  on  account  of  his  persecution  is  hated  and  feared 
is  one  formerly  loved  and  revered.  The  persecution  elaborated 
by  the  delusion  thus  serves  first  of  all  to  justify  the  emotional 
change  in  the  patient."  Applying  this  formula  to  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, we  find  from  the  text  that  Flechsig  was  first  the  greatly 
loved  physician  who  brought  Schreber  out  of  his  first  attack.  Freud 
thus  sums  up  his  conclusions  on  this  point :  "  The  occasion  of  the 
illness  (second)  was  the  outbreak  of  a  feminine  (passive  homo- 
sexual) wish-phantasy  which  had  taken  the  person  of  his  physi- 
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cian  for  its  object.  Against  this,  there  arose  on  the  side  of 
Schreber's  personality  an  intense  resistance  and  the  defence 
struggle,  which  might  perhaps  just  as  well  have  been  carried  out 
in  other  forms,  chose  for  reasons  unknown  to  us  the  form  of  a 
delusion  of  persecution.  The  person  longed  for  became  now  the 
persecutor,  the  content  of  the  wish-phantasy,  the  content  of  the 
delusion  of  persecution."  The  peculiarity  of  Schreber's  case  con- 
sists in  the  development  which  this  delusion  undergoes  and  the 
change  in  him  during  the  course  of  this  development.  The  re- 
placement of  Flechsig  by  God  affords  him  a  way  of  escape  from 
the  unbearable  homosexual  wish-phantasy.  If  he  must  yield 
himself  as  a  woman  to  God  in  order  to  save  the  world  there  is  no 
longer  the  shame  attached  to  the  first  idea ;  he  yields  to  a  higher 
power;  the  ego  is  indemnified  by  the  grandiose  delusion  but  the 
feminine  wish-phantasy  is  likewise  carried  through  and  accepted. 
Struggle  and  illness  can  cease.  Nevertheless,  the  heightened  con- 
sideration for  reality  compels  the  displacement  of  this  solution 
from  the  present  to  the  distant  future  and  the  satisfaction  with  a 
sort  of  asymptomatic  wish-fulfillment.  The  change  into  a  woman 
is  presupposed  to  take  place  sometime;  until  then,  the  person  of 
Dr.  Schreber  will  remain  indestructible. 

Freud  now  points  out  how  the  ideas  of  Flechsig  and  God 
became  interchangeable  in  the  delusions  and  passes  on  to  show 
how  both  of  these  are  probably  transference  substitutes  for  the 
recipient  of  early  boyhood  love,  namely,  the  father,  i.  e.,  Flechsig 
and  God  serve  to  revivify  in  Schreber's  mind  long  forgotten  and 
repressed  feelings  toward  the  father.  This  view  is  further  sub- 
stantiated by  the  many  peculiar  attributes  which  Schreber's 
delusions  assign  to  God.  His  attitude  toward  God  is  much  the 
same  as  the  infantile  mental  attitude  toward  the  father  which 
psychoanalysis  has  disclosed  to  us. 

A  further  ground  for  the  formation  of  the  feminine  wish- 
phantasy  is  found  in  Schreber's  childlessness,  especially  the 
absence  of  a  son  to  indemnify  him  for  the  loss  of  the  father  and 
brother  and  to  have  furnished  an  outlet  for  his  homosexual  tend- 
encies. We  have  been  compelled  to  pass  over  many  pages  of 
fascinating  analysis  in  which  Freud  shows  the  origin  of  parts  of 
the  delusions  and  can  only  urge  any  interested  reader  to  follow 
the  whole  case  in  the  original.  We  come  now  to  the  third  part 
of  the  presentation,  the  discussion  of  the  mechanism  of  paranoia. 
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Freud  states  that  he  had  been  impressed  with  the  frequency 
with  which  the  homosexual  wish-phantasy  was  associated  with 
paranoid  symptoms.  Mistrusting  his  own  experience,  he  asked 
Jung,  of  Zurich,  and  Ferenczi,  of  Budapest,  to  investigate  their 
cases  of  paranoia  with  this  point  in  view.  They  were  surprised 
quite  beyond  their  expectation  at  the  frequency  with  which  it 
occurred.  This  relationship  was  often  hidden  during  health  and 
only  became  evident  when  the  disease  set  in.  Thus,  from  all 
reports,  Schreber  in  health  revealed  no  signs  of  homosexuality 
in  the  vulgar  sense. 

In  the  development  of  the  sexual  instinct,  there  is  a  stage 
between  autoerotism  and  love  of  an  object  in  which  the  individual 
takes  his  own  body  as  an  object  of  love ;  this  is  called  "  narcissism." 
This  stage  is  perhaps  a  normal  intermediate  one  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  life,  but  a  considerable  number  of  individuals 
show  a  tendency  to  remain  in  it  longer  than  necessary.  In  this 
stage,  the  genitals  play  an  important  part  in  the  phantasy  life. 
The  further  course  of  this  tendency  to  linger  in  the  intermediate 
stage  is  by  way  of  the  choice  of  an  object  with  similar  genitals, 
thus  the  homosexual  object  choice,  to  homosexuality.  Those  who 
become  really  homosexual  never  get  free  from  these  inclinations. 

Those  who  do  attain  to  heterosexuality  have  this  homosexual 
tendency  turned  to  new  ends;  it  appears  combined  with  the  ego 
instinct  and  aids  in  constituting  the  social  instinct  and  contributes 
to  friendship,  comradeship  and  human  sympathy,  in  other  words, 
it  is  sublimated. 

Freud  now  refers  to  a  principle  he  previously  enunciated,^ 
namely,  that  every  stage  in  the  development  of  the  psycho- 
sexuahty  affords  a  possibility  for  "  fixation."  "  Persons  who  are 
not  completely  free  from  the  state  of  narcissism  thus  possess  a 
fixation  which  can  act  as  a  predisposition  to  disease,  are  exposed 
to  the  danger  that  a  flood  of  libido  which  finds  no  other  outlet 
may  sexualize  their  social  instincts  and  thereby  make  regressive 
the  sublimations  won  during  development.  Toward  such  a  result 
everything  can  contribute  which  calls  forth  a  backward  flow  of 
the  libido  (regression)  either  on  one  side  a  collateral  strengthen- 
ing through  disappointment  in  the  woman,  a  direct  damming  back 

2  "  Drei  Abhandlungen  zur  Sexualtheorie."  Translation  No.  7  of  the 
Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Monograph  Series. 
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through  misfortunes  in  the  social  relations  to  the  man,  both  cases 
of  denial,  or  also  a  general  increase  in  the  libido  which  is  too 
violent  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  ways  already  open  and  therefore 
breaks  the  dam  at  the  weak  point  in  its  structure.  Since  analyses 
show  that  paranoics  seek  to  defend  themselves  against  such  a 
sexualization  of  their  social  instincts,  we  are  forced  to  the  assump- 
tion that  the  weak  place  in  their  development  is  in  the  part  between 
autoerotism,  narcissism  and  homosexuality,  that  here  lies  their 
predisposition  to  disease." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  nucleus  of  the  conflict  in  paranoia  is  the 
demand  of  the  homosexual  wish-phantasy  to  love  the  man.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  chief  recognized  forms  of  paranoia  can  all 
be  represented  as  contradictions  to  the  sentence  I  (a  man)  love 
him  (a  man)";  indeed  they  exhaust  all  possible  formulations  of 
this  contradiction. 

(a)  The  delusion  of  persecution  contradicts  it  by  proclaiming: 
I  do  not  love  him,  I  hate  him.  This  contradiction  cannot  become 
conscious  to  the  paranoic  in  this  form.  The  mechanism  of  the 
symptom  formation  in  paranoia  demands  that  the  inner  percep- 
tion, the  feeling,  be  replaced  by  a  perception  from  without.  Thus 
the  sentence  changes  from  I  hate  him"  by  projection  into  "he 
hates  (persecutes)  me,  which  then  justifies  me  in  hating  him." 
The  compelling  unconscious  feeling  thus  appears  as  the  result  of 
a  perception  from  without,  I  do  not  love  him,  I  hate  him  because 
he  persecutes  me."  Observation  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  perse- 
cutor is  no  other  than  the  former  beloved  one. 

{b)  The  erotomania  assumes  another  point  of  attack  for  the 
contradiction  which  is  quite  unintelligible  without  this  conception. 

I  do  not  love  him,  I  love  her."  The  same  compulsion  toward 
projection  makes  necessary  the  change :  "  I  notice  that  she  loves 
me.  I  do  not  love  him,  I  love  her  because  she  loves  me."  ]\Iany 
cases  of  erotomania  might  give  the  impression  of  exaggerated 
or  distorted  heterosexual  fixations  without  any  other  kind  of 
foundation  if  one  did  not  notice  that  all  these  love  affairs  begin 
not  with  the  inner  perception  of  love  but  with  the  perception  of 
being  loved  coming  from  without. 

{c)  The  third  kind  of  contradiction  would  be  the  delusion  of 
jealousy  which  we  can  study  in  men  and  women. 

I.  Delusion  of  jealousy  in  the  alcoholic.    Alcohol  frees  inhi- 
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bitions  and  makes  sublimations  regressive.  Man  disappointed  in 
woman  takes  to  alcohol,  which  means  as  a  rule  he  frequents  the 
tavern  and  the  society  of  men  which  affords  him  the  emotional 
gratification  he  missed  at  home.  If  now  these  men  are  the  objects 
of  a  strong  libidinous  tendency  in  their  unconscious  then  they 
defend  themselves  by  the  third  kind  of  contradiction :  "  Not  I  love 
the  man,  she  loves  him,"  and  he  suspects  the  woman  toward  all 
the  men  whom  he  has  sought  to  love.  The  projection  distortion 
here  disappears,  for  with  the  change  of  the  loving  subject  the 
process  is  already  outside  the  ego  and  needs  no  externalization. 

2.  Quite  analogous  is  the  jealous  paranoia  of  women.  "  Not 
I  love  the  women,  he  loves  them."  The  jealous  woman  suspects 
the  man  toward  all  the  women  who  please  her.  This  can  often  be 
seen  in  the  choice  she  makes  of  women  of  whom  she  is  jealous. 
They  may  be  old  or  unattractive,  with  nothing  to  make  a  man 
love  them,  but  are  chosen  by  the  woman  because  they  represent 
nurses,  servants,  etc.,  to  whom  her  childhood  homosexual  tend- 
ency was  attached. 

(d)  A  fourth  kind  of  contradiction  is  possible :  "  I  love  nothing 
and  no  one,"  which  is  equivalent  to  "  I  love  only  myself."  This 
reveals  the  delusion  of  grandeur  which  we  conceive  of  as  a  sexual 
overvaluation  of  the  ego.  It  is  right  to  assume  that  the  delusion 
of  grandeur  is  infantile  and  in  later  development  is  sacrificed  to 
society. 

We  now  turn  to  the  symptom  formation  in  paranoia.  The 
chief  characteristic  is  called  projection;  an  inner  perception  is 
suppressed  and  as  substitute  for  it  comes  its  content,  after  having 
been  somewhat  distorted,  as  a  perception  from  outside  of  conscious- 
ness. In  the  delusion  of  persecution,  this  distortion  takes  the 
form  of  a  change  of  affect;  what  should  have  been  felt  from 
within  as  love  is  perceived  from  without  as  hate.  One  would  be 
inclined  to  consider  this  noteworthy  process  as  the  most  impor- 
tant in  paranoia  and  absolutely  pathognomonic  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  (i)  projection  does  not  play  the  same  role  in  all  forms 
of  paranoia  and  (2)  it  occurs  not  only  in  paranoia  but  also  in 
other  relations  of  the  mental  life. 

We  now  look  to  the  action  of  repression  in  paranoia.  Repres- 
sion may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three  phases : 

I.  Fixation,  i.  e.,  an  instinct  or  component  instinct  is  halted  at 
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some  point  of  development  and  remains  in  a  more  or  less  infantile 
state. 

2.  Real  repression,  occurring  in  the  conflict  between  instincts 
and  ego. 

3.  Failure  of  repression,  a  breaking  through  of  repressed 
material. 

Now  as  to  the  mechanism  of  repression  in  Schreber's  case. 
At  the  height  of  his  disease,  he  had  the  delusion  that  the  world 
was  to  be  destroyed,  sometimes  that  it  was  destroyed  and  he  the 
only  surviving  man,  the  doctors  and  nurses  whom  he  saw  being 
called  "  miraculous,  transient  men."  This  world-destruction  was 
due  to  the  conflict  between  him  and  Flechsig  or  in  the  second 
phase  of  the  delusion,  himself  and  God.  The  explanation  of  this 
catastrophe  is  not  difficult.  The  patient  has  withdrawn  his  libido 
from  the  persons  of  his  environment  and  the  outer  world  in 
general.  Therefore,  everything  to  him  is  indifferent  and  unre- 
lated and  must  be  explained  as  miraculous  and  transient.  The 
downfall  of  the  world  is  the  projection  of  this  internal  catas- 
trophe; his  subjective  world  has  fallen  to  pieces  since  he  has  with- 
drawn his  love  from  it. 

The  paranoiac  rebuilds  his  world,  not  beautifully  but  so  that 
he  can  live  in  it.  He  builds  it  by  the  aid  of  his  delusions.  What 
we  consider  the  production  of  the  disease,  the  delusions,  is  in 
reality  the  attempt  at  healing,  the  reconstruction.  Thus  the  real 
repression  process  consists  in  a  freeing  of  the  libido  from  the 
previously  beloved  persons  and  things.  This  setting  free  of  the 
libido  in  itself  is  not  however  the  pathogenic  factor  in  paranoia. 
We  must  look  further  in  the  later  application  of  this  free  libido. 
In  hysteria,  this  is  converted  into  bodily  innervation  or  anxiety. 
In  paranoia,  it  is  applied  to  the  ego  and  constitutes  the  grandiose 
delusions  so  common  in  the  dfsease. 

Freud  brings  up  the  question  of  whether  the  withdrawal  of 
the  libido  (i.  e.,  interest  derived  from  erotic  sources)  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  imagined  catastrophe,  the  downfall  of  the 
world,  or  whether  we  must  postulate  a  general  withdrawal  of  all 
interest ;  he  says  we  do  not  now  understand  well  enough  the  inter- 
relations and  interworkings  of  the  ego  and  sexual  instincts  to 
fully  answer  this  question  but  points  out  that  the  general  intel- 
lectual interest  is  not  entirely  withdrawn,  since  Schreber  observed 
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many  things  in  the  world  but  gave  them  dif¥erent  interpretations, 
calHng  the  people  who  remained  after  the  world's  downfall, 
miraculous  transient  men;  hence,  it  is  more  probable  that  his 
changed  attitude  toward  the  world  is  entirely  or  predominantly 
to  be  explained  by  the  loss  of  his  libido-interest. 

Freud  also  compares  briefly  the  mechanisms  of  paranoia  and 
dementia  praecox.  Where  the  paranoic  in  his  attempt  at  healing 
makes  use  of  projection,  the  dementia  prsecox  patient  utilizes  the 
hallucinatory  (hysterical)  mechanism.  Further,  the  outcome  in 
dementia  praecox  is  more  unfavorable  in  the  severe  cases,  since 
the  victory  remains  with  the  repression  instead  of  with  the  recon- 
struction as  in  paranoia.  The  tendency  of  the  dementia  praecox 
patient  is  to  stay  in  his  shut-off  world,  of  the  paranoic  to  make  a 
new  world  in  which  he  can  live.  We  may  have  the  two  conditions 
combined. 

In  conclusion,  Freud  expresses  his  belief  that  in  essentials  the 
neuroses  (probably  including  certain  psychoses  as  paranoia  and 
dementia  praecox)  arise  from  conflicts  between  the  ego  and  the 
sexual  instinct  and  that  the  forms  preserve  the  imprint  of  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  libido. 

In  an  article  by  Dr.  S.  Ferexczi,  of  Budapest,  on  "  The  Role 
of  Homosexuality  in  the  Pathogenesis  of  Paranoia,"^  the  author 
takes  up  the  subject  which  we  found  emphasized  in  Freud's 
Schreber  Case,"  namely,  the  relation  of  homosexuality  to 
paranoia,  and  fortifies  his  conclusions  by  brief  abstracts  from  the 
analyses  of  four  of  his  paranoic  patients.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  latter,  we  will  find  it  instructive  to  note  his  introduction, 
which  I  will  quote  in  full : 

"  In  the  summer  of  1908,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
in  several  long  conversations  with  Professor  Freud  the  paranoia 
problem.  We  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  which  had  been 
developed  in  essentials  by  Professor  Freud  while  I  contributed 
certain  proposals  and  applications  to  the  final  form  of  the  ideas. 
We  agreed  first  that  the  mechanism  of  projection  as  it  was 
described  in  the  single  case  of  paranoia  which  had  been  analyzed 

3  Ferenczi :  "  liber  die  Rolle  der  Homosexualitat  in  der  Pathogenese 
der  Paranoia."  Jahrbuch  fur  Psychoanalytische  und  Psychopathologische 
Forschungen,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  I,  191 1. 
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by  Freud  at  that  time,  is  in  general  characteristic  of  paranoia. 
We  assumed  further  that  the  paranoic  mechanism  occupies  a 
middle  position  between  the  contrasting  mechanisms  of  the  neu- 
rosis and  dementia  praecox.  The  neurotic  frees  himself  from  the 
affect  which  has  become  disagreeable  by  the  different  forms  of 
displacement  (conversion,  transference,  substitution),  the  dement 
withdraws  his  interest  from  the  object  and  draws  it  back  to  the 
ego  (autoerotism,  grandiose  delusion).  Although  the  paranoic 
may  seek  the  withdrawal  of  his  participation,  he  succeeds  only  in 
part.  A  part  of  the  desire  is  successfully  drawn  back  to  the  ego 
— delusion  of  grandeur  is  lacking  in  no  case  of  paranoia — but  a 
greater  or  less  portion  of  the  interest  cannot  be  set  free  from  its 
original  object  nor  turned  back  to  the  ego.  This  interest,  how- 
ever, has  become  unbearable  to  the  ego  so  that  it  is  objectivated 
(with  inversion  of  the  affect,  i.  e.,  with  negative  characteristics) 
and  thus  forced  out  of  the  ego.  Thus  the  tendency  which  has 
become  unbearable  and  withdrawn  from  its  object  returns  to 
consciousness  as  a  perception  of  its  negative  from  the  side  of  the 
beloved  object.  Out  of  the  feeling  of  love  arises  the  feeling  of 
its  opposite. 

"  The  expectation  that  further  observation  will  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  assumption  has  been  fulfilled.  The  cases  of 
paranoid  dementia  which  ^Iaeder*  published  in  the  last  volume 
of  this  Jahrhuch  confirm  Freud's  assumptions  in  far-reaching 
measure.  Freud  himself  has  by  further  studies  not  only  been 
able  to  confirm  these  basic  principles  of  paranoia  but  also  certain 
finer  peculiarities  which  we  presuppose  in  the  mental  mechanism 
of  the  dift'erent  forms  of  paranoia. 

"The  aim  of  this  publication  is,  however,  not  the  discussion 
of  the  whole  paranoia  question  (to  which  Professor  Freud  himself 
is  devoting  a  larger  work)  but  merely  the  communication  of  some 
results  which  have  come  from  the  analysis  of  several  paranoics. 
It  turns  out  that  the  paranoic  mechanism  is  not  set  up  as  a  defence 
against  all  possible  investment  of  the  libido  but  according  to 
present  observations  is  directed  only  against  the  homosexual 
object  choice. 

"  Even  in  the  first  case  of  paranoia  analyzed  by  Freud,  the 

*  Maeder's  interesting  article  will  be  reviewed  in  a  later  number  of  this 
series. 
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homosexuality  played  a  strikingly  large  role,  one  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  the  author  at  that  time.  Also  in  Maeder's  investi- 
gations in  paranoid  dementia  '  undoubted  homosexual  tendencies ' 
were  disclosed  behind  the  delusional  ideas  of  persecution.  The 
observation  of  several  cases  which  I  will  now  sketch  allows  the 
assumption  to  seem  justified  that  homosexuality  in  the  patho- 
genesis of  paranoia  does  not  play  an  accidental  role,  but  the  most 
important  one,  and  that  perhaps  paranoia  in  general  is  nothing 
else  than  distorted  homosexuality." 

The  first  case  was  a  man  of  38  years,  husband  of  a  woman 
who  worked  for  the  doctor,  a  servant  in  the  post-office.  He  lived 
with  his  wife  in  a  part  of  the  doctor's  dwelling,  so  that  the  latter 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  him.  At  first  he  seemed  an 
excellent  servant,  was  most  friendly  and  obliging  and  performed 
many  services  for  the  doctor.  After  a  time,  he  began  to  drink 
heavily,  come  home  late  and  abuse  his  wife  both  with  language 
and  physical  violence.  He  accused  his  wife  of  being  untrue, 
although  she  was  a  model  of  propriety  (alcoholic  delusion  of 
jealousy).  A  lecture  by  the  doctor  cut  short  this  attack  and 
restored  peace  for  a  time.  There  were  many  signs  of  an  abnormal 
fondness  of  the  patient  for  the  doctor's  person,  such  as  kissing  his 
hands,  etc.  This  attitude  changed  into  its  opposite  during  the 
attacks  of  alcoholism  and  jealousy,  when  he  suspected  the  latter 
of  being  too  intimate  with  his  wife,  etc.  This  paranoic  tendency 
finally  became  so  pronounced  (patient  kept  a  sharp  kitchen  knife 
by  him  and  threatened  to  stab  his  wife  and  the  doctor)  that  he 
was  committed  to  an  institution.  An  investigation  showed  that  he 
had  been  previously  married  and  had  carried  on  in  a  similar  man- 
ner with  his  first  wife,  so  that  she  had  finally  secured  a  divorce. 
Ferenczi  looks  upon  the  alcohol  in  this  case  as  a  destroyer  of 
sublimations,  allowing  the  underlying  homosexuality  to  come  to 
the  surface.  "  Thus  the  alcoholism  was  not  the  deeper  cause  of 
the  paranoia,  but  in  the  insoluble  conflict  between  his  conscious 
heterosexual  desires  and  his  unconscious  homosexual  ones,  he 
turned  to  alcohol;  this,  by  destroying  the  sublimations,  brought 
into  view  the  homosexual  eroticism  which  his  consciousness  got 
rid  of  by  means  of  projection  and  delusion  of  jealousy." 

Case  n  presents  an  even  clearer  picture  of  the  phenomena 
which  the  author  is  discussing.   The  patient  was  a  young  married 
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woman  who  had  for  some  years  lived  a  comparatively  peaceful 
married  life.  She  had  borne  two  children,  the  first  a  daughter, 
the  second  a  son.  It  was  after  the  birth  of  the  latter  that  the 
mental  trouble  broke  out  in  form  of  a  delusion  of  jealousy.  She 
became  intensely  suspicious  of  her  husband  and  especially  toward 
two  classes  of  women,  (i)  quite  young  girls,  12  to  13  years  old, 
and  (2)  old  ugly  women.  Of  women  of  her  own  social  circle, 
even  if  attractive  and  pretty,  she  was  not  jealous.  Her  behavior 
became  so  unbearable  and  finally  threatening  that  she  was  brought 
to  the  sanatorium.  Ferenczi  thought  he  might  help  her  by  analy- 
sis, but  succeeded  only  in  showing  the  mechanism  of  her  trouble 
without  accomplishing  much  of  therapeutic  value  because  of  the 
transference  upon  himself  of  the  feelings  she  held  for  her  hus- 
band. Besides  the  delusion  of  jealousy,  she  also  had  delusions  of 
grandeur  and  reference.  Certain  newspaper  articles  had  been 
inspired  by  her  enemies  to  reflect  on  her  morals. 

Some  of  the  facts  elicited  by  the  partial  analysis  were:  Her 
marriage  had  been  one  of  convenience  arranged  by  her  parents. 
She  had  considered  her  husband  as  common  and  coarse,  but  had 
submitted  to  the  marriage  and  for  a  time  made  the  best  of  it. 
The  birth  of  a  daughter  had  troubled  her  because  she  thought 
her  husband  would  prefer  a  son.  About  this  time  appeared  the 
first  signs  of  the  jealousy,  directed  toward  a  13-year-old  maid  in 
the  household.  She  made  the  latter  swear  that  her  husband  had 
done  nothing  to  her.  This  quieted  her  at  the  time  and  she  went 
along  until  the  birth  of  the  son,  when  she  felt  that  she  had  done 
her  duty  by  her  husband  and  was  now  free.  A  double  phase  of 
behavior  now  set  in:  she  was  jealous  of  her  husband  and  at  the 
same  time  acted  coquettishly  toward  other  men.  To  make  her 
husband  impotent  for  other  women,  she  compelled  him  to  practice 
coitus  several  times  each  night.  If  she  left  the  bedroom  for  a 
moment  she  suspected  him  of  letting  in  another  woman. 

In  the  sanatorium,  the  patient  found  great  pleasure  in  watch- 
ing other  women  in  the  bath.  An  attempt  to  gain  knowledge  of 
her  youthful  attitude  toward  girl  playmates  met  with  great  resist- 
ance but  enough  was  elicited  to  show  that  she  had  been  abnormally 
attached  to  them  and  to  her  nurses.  She  had  sisters  but  no 
brothers. 

Ferenczi  sums  up  the  case  as  follows :  "  This  case  of  delusion 
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of  jealousy  only  becomes  explicable  when  we  assume  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  projection  upon  the  husband  of  her  own  attitude 
toward  her  own  sex.  A  girl  who  has  grown  up  amid  almost  ex- 
clusively feminine  surroundings,  who  as  a  child  became  too 
strongly  attached  to  the  female  servants  and  in  addition  practiced 
for  years  sexual  acts  with  a  girl  of  her  own  age,  is  suddenly 
forced  into  a  marriage  of  convenience.  She  submits,  however, 
and  rebels  only  once  against  the  condition  of  not  loving  the  hus- 
band when  her  desire  for  her  childhood  ideal  (a  little  servant 
girl)  is  touched  upon.  The  attempt  at  repression  fails,  she  can  no 
longer  endure  the  homosexuality  and  must  project  it  upon  the 
husband.  That  was  the  first  brief  attack  of  jealousy.  Finally, 
when  she  fulfills  her  duty  and  has  borne  him  the  desired  son,  she 
feels  herself  free.  The  hitherto  pent-up  homosexuality  violently 
invests  all  objects  which  afford  no  possibility  for  sublimation 
(young  girls,  old  women,  servants)  in  grossly  erotic  form,  yet 
this  whole  eroticism  with  exception  of  those  cases  where  she  can 
conceal  it  under  the  mask  of  harmless  play,  she  imputes  to  the 
husband.  In  order  to  fortify  herself  in  these  lies,  the  patient  is 
compelled  to  make  the  pretence  of  coquetry  toward  the  male  sex, 
toward  which  she  really  feels  indifferent,  indeed  to  act  like  a 
nymphomaniac." 

Case  III  was  a  journalist  who  was  constantly  complaining  to 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  that  an  officer  who  lived  across 
the  street  from  him  shaved  himself  in  the  window,  sometimes  in 
shirt-sleeves,  sometimes  with  upper  body  naked.  Further,  he  com- 
plained that  the  officer  dried  his  gloves  on  a  line  in  the  window. 
The  patient  made  a  great  ado  about  these  things,  seeking  redress 
from  one  authority  after  another  and  when  these  refused  it 
declaring  them  his  enemies.  The  reason  which  he  gave  for  being 
so  much  disturbed  by  such  apparently  trivial  matters  was  that  his 
duty  to  his  sister  who  lived  with  him  compelled  him  to  do  so. 

Ferenczi  thus  summarizes  the  case :  "  The  outbreak  of  the 
delusion  of  persecution,  perhaps  long  hidden,  was  precipitated  by 
the  sight  of  a  half-naked  officer;  the  latter's  shirt,  underclothes 
and  gloves  also  seem  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
patient.  Females  were  never  complained  of  nor  accused ;  he 
always  quarreled  and  fought  only  with  men,  mostly  officers  or 
higher  dignitaries.    I  interpret  that  as  the  projecting  of  his  own 
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homosexual  pleasure  with  negative  characteristics  upon  those 
persons.  His  desire,  forced  out  of  his  ego,  returns  to  conscious- 
ness as  the  perception  of  a  persecutory  tendency  on  part  of  the 
object  of  his  unconscious  pleasure.  He  keeps  trying  until  con- 
vinced that  he  is  hated.  Xow  he  can  allow  his  homosexuality 
expression  in  the  form  of  hate  and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  con- 
cealed from  himself.  The  preference  for  being  persecuted  by 
officers  and  officials  may  have  been  determined  by  the  official 
status  of  his  father  or  the  fact  of  his  brother's  being  an  officer ; 
I  suspect  that  these  were  the  original  infantile  objects  of  his 
homosexual  phantasies." 

Case  IV  was  a  teacher  in  the  common  schools  who  suffered 
from  dementia  praecox  with  strong  paranoid  symptoms.  His 
greatest  enemy  (delusional)  was  a  school  director  whom  he  had 
formerly  greatly  loved  and  revered.  Ferenczi  sums  up  the  case : 
"  Here  we  have  a  man  who  for  a  long  time  successfully  sublimated 
his  homosexuality,  but  since  his  rupture  with  a  formerly  revered 
director  must  hate  all  men  and  as  a  reason  for  his  hate  must 
interpret  every  expression,  every  gesture,  every  word  in  the  sense 
of  his  persecution." 

In  concluding  his  article,  Ferenczi  remarks  that  "  the  published 
clinical  histories  justify  the  belief  that  the  essential  process  in 
paranoia  is  a  re-investment  of  the  homosexual  objects  of  desire 
with  unsublimated  libido  which  the  ego  guards  against  by  means 
of  the  projection  mechanism. 

"The  elucidation  of  this  process  would  naturally  bring  up  a 
larger  question,  that  of  the  choice  of  a  neurosis  (Neurosenwahl — 
Freud),  namely,  what  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that 
there  proceed  from  the  infantile  double  sexuality,  the  ambi- 
sexuality,^  either  the  normal  preponderance  of  heterosexuality, 
the  homosexual  neurosis  or  paranoia." 

5  "I  propose  to  use  instead  of  the  expression  'bisexual  tendency'  in 
psychology  the  term  ambisexuality.  Thereby  would  be  signified  that  in 
this  disposition  we  do  not  understand  the  presence  of  male  and  female 
matter  (Fliess)  in  the  organism  or  male  and  female  libido  in  the  mind  but 
the  mental  capability  in  the  child  to  turn  his  originally  objectless  eroticism 
toward  the  male  or  female  or  both  sexes  and  fix  himself  either  on  one  of 
the  sexes  or  on  both." 

{To  be  continued) 
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Introduction 

In  psychiatry  and  the  related  sciences  there  has  lately  broken 
out  a  struggle  for  and  against  the  Freudian  theories.  I  count 
myself  fortunate  to  be  able,  by  means  of  such  beautiful,  inviting 
material  as  fairy  tales,  to  bear  a  weapon  in  this  conflict. 

An  accident,  in  which  a  chain  of  causes  culminated  in  a  careful 
examination  of  the  Freudian  mechanisms  (the  foundation  works 
of  this  investigator  have  naturally  become  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  the  proposed  work)  led  me,  through  working  with 
fairy  tales,  to  go  forth  out  of  the  realm  of  clinical  psychiatry  and 
tread  ground  that  was  formerly  not  especially  known  to  me  but 
where  I  soon  felt  myself  at  home.  For  the  psychology  of  fairy 
tales,  as  we  have  learned  to  know  through  Freud,  stands  in  close 
relationship  to  the  world  of  dreams,  of  hysteria,  and  of  mental 
disease.  My  excursion  into  this  territory  was  fraught  with  certain 
difficulties  all  of  which  I  could  not  overcome  and  which  prevented 
me  at  first  from  getting  anything  conclusive  from  my  researches. 
The  material  is  too  great  for  a  novice  to  be  able  to  fathom  it  in 
all  directions  in  a  short  time,  so  I  was  provisionally  constrained  to 
take  my  examples  from  only  a  portion  of  the  known  collections 
of  fairy  tales.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  due  to  my  philological 
and  my  historical  shortcomings.  With  a  broader  philological 
knowledge  more  could  be  gained  from  the  same  material.  I  have, 
for  example,  an  impression,  that  in  the  Germanic  mythology  many 
documents  lie  buried  that  to  me  were  simply  inaccessible. 
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However,  that  is  not  an  absolute  obstacle.  One  is  entitled  to 
examine  the  separate  tales  as  final  in  themselves  for  when,  in  a 
given  instance,  the  work  of  interpretation  is  successful  and  the 
symbols  are  explained,  each  tale  is  dealt  with  as  a  complete  theme 
in  itself.  Some  render,  apparently  unaltered,  old  myths,  which 
we  analyze  with  success  as  psychological  wholes.  Others  contain 
and  utilize  only  fragments  of  myths  as  material  for  a  new  one  that 
again  is  complete  in  itself.  These  mythological  fragments  have 
been  -followed  up  actively  but  the  full  significance  of  these  tales 
has  not  been  grasped  nor  exhausted.  Psychological  analysis  by 
the  use  of  Freud's  methods  and  results  was  the  first  to  accomplish 
this.  This  is  successful,  for  the  fairy  tales  are  inventions  of  the 
directly  utilized,  immediately  conceived  experiences  of  the  primi- 
tive human  soul  and  the  general  human  tendency  to  wishfulfill- 
ment,  which  we  find  again  in  modern  fiction  only  somewhat  more 
complicated  and  garbed  in  different  forms.  Thus  we  come  to 
examine  and  interpret  fairy  tales  and  myths  not  only  along  astro- 
nomical and  abstract  lines  but  primarily  in  accordance  with  their 
deeper  psychological  trends. 

Anyhow  I  arrived  at  the  pleasing  and  important  conclusion, 
that  for  my  work,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  investigation  of 
fairy  tales,  in  a  psychological  sense,  to  know  their  historical  pedi- 
gree first.  In  fact  this  is  often  impossible.  I  found  in  the  intro- 
duction to  "  Sammlung  Neuislandischer  Volksmarchen  "  by  Frau 
Dr.  Rittershaus^  the  following,  for  me,  not  a  philologist,  consoling 
conclusion :  that  the  Icelandic  fairy  tales  are  found  step  by  step  in 
agreement  with  the  German  folk  tales ;  that  they,  in  part  at  least, 
are  common  Germanic  property,  but  that,  especially,  the  theory 
that  all  European  fairy  tales  sprang  from  India  is  incorrect. 
Many  facts  establish,  how  a  whole  mass  of  fairy  tales,  especially 
in  Iceland,  are  indigenous,  autocthonous,  that  in  certain  ones  a 
later  immigration  is  demonstrable ;  that  the  great  majority  of  fairy 
tales  have  probably  arisen  at  different  places  and  at  different, 
indeterminable  times ;  that  it  is  impossible,  to  locate  the  home  of 
the  folk  tales,  as  little  as  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  them  all  back 
to  one  hazy  Aryan  myth. 

And  Stoll  ("Suggestion  und  Hypnotismus  in  der  Volkerpsy- 

1  Halle  a.  S.,  Max  Niemeyer,  1902. 
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chologie,"  11.  Auflage,  Leipzig,  1904)  shows  in  different  places, 
how  suggestive  and  autohypnotic  actions,  procedures  and  views  of 
the  same  sort  occur  among  peoples  who  are  not  closely  related 
one  with  one  another  either  geographically  or  historically  or 
through  descent.  Only  the  psychic  foundation  is  everywhere  the 
same. 

Finally  my  work  itself  proves  to  me  that  the  human  psyche 
produces  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  suggestive  and  hypnotic 
phenomena,  produces  universally,  just  as  general,  for  example,  a 
symbolism,  which  is  chiefly  constructed  from  the  unconscious  and 
which  is  found  in  fairy  tales  as  a  primitive  poetic  production,  and 
again  in  the  dream  and  in  psychopathology. 

Now  certainly  the  scientific  method  in  the  psychological  ex- 
ploration of  fairy  tales  is  circumscribed  by  the  investigation  of 
dreams  and  of  psychotic  structures.  Here,  through  many  experi- 
ments, one  can  follow  the  sources  and  association  paths  which  the 
elements  in  the  formation  of  the  dream  story  or  the  delusional 
structure  have  supplied.  One  can  compel  the  psyche,  through 
such  wider  information,  to  affirm  or  deny  its  meaning.  The  cre- 
ator of  these  fairy  stories  in  his  traditional  form  is  dead  or  un- 
known to  us.  We  have,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  to  refer  to 
the  comparison  of  existing  documents  in  order  to  get  at  the  correct 
interpretation;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  the  human  psyche  in 
the  dream  and  in  conditions  in  which  the  unconscious  is  especially 
active,  and  also  in  abnormal  psychic  activity,  is  always  still  a  fairy 
poetess,  and  a  continued  comparison  of  these  products  with  the 
fairy  tales  permits  us  to  draw  the  most  valuable  conclusions. 

It  is  surprising  how  great  a  role  the  sexual  plays  in  fairy  tales 
and  how  great  is  the  agreement  of  the  sexual  symbolism  with  that 
of  dreams  and  psychopathology.  When  one  realizes  and  admits, 
however,  that  the  sexuality,  besides  hunger  and  the  social  factors, 
plays  a  leading  role  in  life  and  constantly  influences  our  thoughts 
and  actions  from  youth  up  (for  the  sexuality  develops,  like  every- 
thing else,  from  an  infantile  form  to  a  full,  many  sided  structure) 
then  it  does  not  appear  in  any  way  surprising,  although  the  fairy 
tales  appear  to  us  in  a  new,  less  childlike  garb.  They  lose  on  that 
account  nothing  of  their  charm  and  power  of  attraction. 
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II 

Wish  Structures  and  their  Forms 

I  must  refrain  here  from  a  statement  of  the  Freudian  investi- 
gations into  the  dream  life  and  the  significance  of  dreams  as  wish 
fulfilHng  and  refer  to  Freud's  "  Traumdeutung  itself.  I  cannot 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  results  although  it  is  now  the  order 
of  the  day  in  psychiatry.  I  rely  upon  numerous  works  of  others 
who  have  successfully  handled^  Freud's  methods,  and  on  my  own 
previous  studies.  Examples  of  well  analyzed  wish  dreams  are  to 
be  found  nearly  everywhere. 

I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  taking  an  example  from  life. 

A  young  man  had  seen,  for  the  first  time,  the  young  lady  who 
later  was  to  become  his  wife.  Soon  thereafter  on  falling  asleep 
he  had  the  following  optic,  extraordinarily  plastic,  symbolic 
dream.  He  stood  before  a  large  portal  hung  with  thick,  blooming 
garlands.  Two  garlands  were  fastened  to  a  button  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  door  and  hung  down  separated  one  from  one  another. 
While  the  portal  was  at  first  about  the  size  of  a  mouth  it  became  a 
church  portal  into  which  he  as  a  very  small  man  entered.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  as  though  he  was  leading  someone.^ 

Naturally  here  we  are  dealing  with  an  erotic  wish  dream  which 
is  prophetic  of  a  happy  future  while  indeed  only  too  often  the 
wish  fulfillment  in  the  dream  is  a  surrogate  for  reality  which 
refuses  the  fulfillment  of  the  wish. 

The  single  elements  of  this  symbolic  marriage  in  which  coitus 
as  well  as  the  marriage  ceremony  are  contained  in  strong  conden- 
sation, in  flowery,  colored  dramatization,  spring  from  the  events 
of  the  preceding  day.  The  young  man  had  called  upon  an  ac- 
quaintance and  stumbled  unexpectedly  upon  the  preparations  for 
the  arrival  of  an  heir:  the  child's  bed  was  embellished  with  the 
usual  curtains,  these  gave  the  garlands  in  the  dream  their  form, 
which  on  the  other  hand  showed  a  great  similarity  with  the  ex- 
ternal formation  of  the  female  genitals;  his  own  person  as  a  small 
man,  that  entered  under  this  wreathed  portal,  is  a  very  ingenious 

1  "  Die  Traumdeutung,"  1900. 

2  For  example,  Bleuler  and  Jung  in  Zurich. 

3  Compare  the  picture  "  Triumphal  Procession  of  Priapus  "  by  Salvisti 
in  Fuchs,  "  Das  erotische  Element  in  der  Karikatur,"  1904. 
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dramatization  of  masculinity.  The  festive  green  was  co-deter- 
mined by  the  sight  of  the  little  daughter  of  another  acquaintance 
whom  he  had  visited  on  the  same  day,  who  had  smeared  her 
mouth,  in  eating,  with  greens  and  so  looked  very  funny. 

These  details  suggest  how  many  single  elements,  all  springing 
from  the  same  ideational  sphere,  but  dispersed,  are  brought  to- 
gether in  the  structure  of  the  symbolic  dream  picture. 

The  fairy  tale  also,  since  it  appears  as  a  wish- fulfilling  struc- 
ture, may  also  often  gather  its  material  from  widely  •  separate 
sources,  from  other  fairy  tales,  from  myths,  which  in  their  essen- 
tials have  a  different  content,  in  order  to  arrange  the  parts  into  a 
new  whole,  with  a  new  corttent. 

"  Freud  maintains,  that  our  psyche  has  the  tendency  to  so  work 
over  the  world  picture  that  it  corresponds  to  our  wishes  and 
efforts.  This  tendency  comes  to  light  unhindered  in  all  situations 
where  thoughts,  as  moulded  by  external  circumstances,  are  dis- 
turbed in  their  logical  relations  to  reality.  That  is  the  case  in  the 
dream,  then,  however,  also  in  all  psychic  activities  of  waking, 
which  are  not  guided  by  attention." 

Proceeding  from  this  position  Bleuler*  shows  the  occurrence 
of  Freud's  mechanisms  in  the  different  psychoses. 

In  order  now  to  show  the  fairy  tale  in  its  relationship  with 
other  wish  structures  I  give  the  following  example. 

We  take  Bleuler's  own  example  in  his  last  cited  work,  which 
shows  the  proneness  of  poetic  phantasy  to  roam  into  the  wish 
territory. 

The  poet,  whose  longings  reality  can  not  still,  creates  for  him- 
self, quite  unconsciously,  in  phantasy,  what  life  has  denied  to  him. 
Many  of  the  most  beautiful  love  songs  have  been  written  by  those 
who  were  unhappy  in  love.  Gottfried  Keller  had  no  luck  precisely 
with  those  women  who  corresponded  to  his  high  ideals ;  therefore 
he  had  the  need  to  commit  the  sweetest  of  poetic  sins,  to  invent 
lovely  women  such  as  are  not  found  on  this  sad  earth."  This 
busying  himself  with  pictures  of  women  is  for  him  the  substitute 
for  love.  One  of  the  greatest  of  writers  for  children  of  all  time, 
Johanna  Spyri,  began  first  to  write  when  she  had  to  give  up 

^  Bleuler,  "  Freudsche  Mechanismen  in  der  Symptomatologie  von  Psy- 
chosen,"  Psychiatr.-neurol.  Wochenschrift,  1906,  No.  35  and  36. 
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longed-for  grandchildren;  she  has  made  grandchildren  for  herself 
in  her  poetry.^ 

Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  who  often  mourned  over  his 
poverty,  tells  in  his  poems  frequently  of  unveiled  wish  dreams 
which  his  chivalr}^'-loving  ideals  let  come  to  pass. 

I  wot  it  came  to  be 
All  lands  were  serving  me; 
My  soul  was  light  and  free, 
No  care  to  burden  me; 
The  body,  at  its  ease, 
Was  moving  as  it  pleased; 
Nought  there  was  to  trouble  me. 
May  God  decree  what  is  to  be — 
A  fairer  dream  I  ne'er  shall  see. 

In  still  more  detail  he  relates  a  wish  dream  in  the  following 
poem : 

Lady,  take  this  wreath, — 

I  said  to  a  beauteous  maiden; — 

And  you  will  grace  the  dance 

With  the  flowers,  fair  to  see. 

Had  I  but  precious  stones. 

You  should  be  decked  therewith; 

Believe  my  promises, 

Behold  my  faithfulness ! 

She  took  what  I  held  out, 
Like  a  joyous  child. 
And  her  cheeks  flushed 
Like  roses  among  the  lilies. 
Graciously  she  bowed  her  head, 
But  dropped  her  beauteous  eyes — 
And  this  was  my  reward, 
None  greater  did  I  crave! 

Through  what  she  did  to  me 
I  must  at  this  summer  time 
Search  the  eyes  of  all  maidens, 
My  anxious  quest  to  end — 

5  Since  then  the  wonderful  analysis  of  Freud  has  appeared:  "Der 
Wahn  und  die  Traume,"  in  W.  Jensen's  "  Gradiva,"  as  the  first  volume  of 
these  "  Schriften."  Unfortunately  we  know  too  little  of  the  psychological 
relation  in  which  the  poet  of  this  Pompeyan  phantasy  stood  to  it.  Probably 
in  a  very  intimate  relation;  it  is  one  of  the  "living"  poems. 
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Will  she  come  to  this  dance? 
Lady,  by  your  graciousness, 
Raise  the  veil — let  me  peep 
Underneath  the  garland. 

So  fair  and  sweet  are  you, 
That  gladly  will  I  give 
The  best  of  all  I  have. 
I  know  of  flowers,  red  and  white, 
Growing  many  in  the  meadow. 
Where  they  unfold  in  beauty, 
And  where  the  birds  are  singing — 
Then  together  let  us  pluck  them ! 

Greater  happiness  I  never  felt 

Than  had  now  fallen  to  my  lot ! 

From  the  blossoming  trees 

Petals  dropped  on  us  and  o'er  the  grass, 

Then  I  laughed  with  joy. 

As  I  was  so  happy. 

And  so  rich  in  my  dream, 

The  dazi'n  came,  and  I  must  waken! 

In  "  Kokoro  "  by  Lafcadio  Hearn  there  is  a  charming  Jap- 
anese tale  "  The  Xun  in  the  Temple  of  Armida."  It  describes 
very  effectively  the  formation  and  activity  of  a  psychic  wish  and 
substitution  formation  that  follows  in  some  measure  Bleuler's 
example  of  Johanna  Spyri.  There  the  poetess  creates  in  phan- 
tasy the  wished-for  grandchildren,  here  the  mother  her  lost  child, 
going  to  the  point  of  formal  indentification. 

In  the  original  it  is  related,  in  wonderful  language,  how 
0-Toyo  during  the  long  absence  of  her  husband  in  the  serv^ice 
of  the  liege  lord,  performed,  with  her  little  son,  the  daily  duties 
and  attended  piously  to  all  the  good,  religious  customs  that  were 
observed  on  such  occasions.  Daily  she  spread  for  her  husband 
who  was  afar  off,  a  miniature  meal  on  a  small  table,  as  if  the 
manes  and  gods  offered  it.  If  there  is  moisture  on  the  inner  side 
of  this  little  dish  cover,  she  is  peaceful,  because  she  is  then  certain, 
according  to  the  prevailing  belief,  that  her  absent  sweetheart  still 
lives.  Her  small  boy  is  her  constant  joy  and  she  busies  herself 
with  him  in  various  intimate  ways.  They  wander  together 
through  the  wonderful  countr}-  to  the  far-off  mountain  Dakeyama, 
seen  in  the  distance,  where  all  those  go,  who  wait  anxiously  for 
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dear  ones  far  away.  On  the  peak  of  this  mountain  stands  a 
stone  of  the  same  height  and  similar  in  appearance  to  a  man, 
about  which  pebbles  lay  and  are  heaped  up.  A  nearby  Shinto 
sanctuary  is  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  a  princess,  who  looked  out 
from  the  mountain  after  her  distant  beloved  one  until  she  was 
consumed  by  sorrow  and  turned  into  stone.  In  going  away  one 
prays  and  takes  one  of  the  piled  up  pebbles  along.  If  the  be- 
loved one  returns  the  stone  must  be  taken  back  and  offered  as  a 
gift  of  thanks  and  in  remembrance,  with  a  number  of  other 
pebbles. 

O-Toyo's  husband  died  while  away  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  little  son  died  too.  All  this  only  came  to  her  consciousness  in 
sudden  flashes.  Between  these  flashes  of  knowledge  reigned  that 
deep  darkness  which  the  gods  in  their  pity  have  given  to  man. 

Now  comes  the  fulfilling  wish  structure.  As  the  darkness 
begins  to  recede  and  0-Toyo  is  left  alone  with  her  memories  she 
orders  small  playthings,  spreads  out  children's  garments  on  the 
grass,  fondles  and  chats  with  smiles  that  often,  indeed,  change  to 
loud,  convulsive  sobs. 

She  has  recourse  to  magic  rites.  The  wise  priest  strikes,  after 
a  suggestive  ceremonial,  upon  a  curved  instrument  and  repeats 
"Hitazo-jo!"  ''I  have  come."  In  calling  he  gradually  changes 
his  voice,  until  it  takes  on  the  sound  of  that  of  the  wished-for 
deceased,  whose  spirit  has  now  entered  into  him. 

In  this  manner  O-Toyo  receives  the  following  consoling 
knowledge :  "  O  mother,  cry  no  more  on  my  account,  it  is  not 
right  to  moan  for  the  dead  f  their  mute  way  leads  over  a  stream 
of  tears,  and  when  mothers  cry,  the  flood  rises  so  the  soul  can  not 
get  over  but  must  wander  restlessly  here  and  there." 

From  this  hour  on  she  was  no  longer  seen  cr\dng.  But  she 
will  not  marry  again  and  has  commenced  to  manifest  a  strange 
love  for  every  thing  Httle.  Her  bed,  the  house,  the  room,  the 
flower  vases,  the  cooking  vessels  are  too  large  for  her.  She  eats 
only  out  of  tiny  dishes  with  small,  children's  knives  and  forks, 
and  spoons.  She  is  permitted  to  do  as  she  wishes  for  she  has  no 
other  caprices. 

Her  parents,  with  whom  she  lived,  were  old  and  advised 

6  The  same  idea  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  fairy  tale  of  the  "  Little  Tear 
Jug";  see  following. 
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0-Toyo  to  become  a  nun  in  a  little,  wee  temple  with  a  little  altar 
and  small  pictures  of  Buddha  so  that  she  would  not  be  among 
strangers.  She  agreed  gladly  and  a  little  temple  with  all  its  little 
parts  was  built  for  her  in  the  court  of  the  former  temple  of 
Armida.  She  made  garments  on  a  little  loom  that  w^ere  much  too 
small  for  use,  but  which  were  bought  by  certain  store  keepers 
who  knew  her  story. 

Her  greatest  joy  is  the  society  of  children  who  pass  most  of 
their  time  with  her.  The  children  play  with  her  as  their  equal 
and  she  is  like  a  sister  to  the  small  ones.  And  after  her  death 
they  set  up  a  wee  little  grave  stone. 

The  tendency  to  identification  with  the  wish  object,  which 
reaches,  in  this  story,  a  ver\'  intensive  grade  of  the  wish-fulfilHng 
activities,  has  been  observed  by  others  in  the  psychoses,  namely 
dementia  prascox. 

I  take  the  following  example  from  Jung:  a  woman  in  the 
climacterium  suffered  a  condition  in  which  she  felt  her  arms  and 
legs  becoming  always  smaller;  she  wished  to  be  carried  in  the 
arms  and  felt  how  she  would  let  herself  go.  Such  patients  also 
coin  expressions — "  I  am  "  instead  of  "  I  would  like  to  have  " 
with  relation  to  the  wish  object.  Compare  Jung,"  I  am  the  main 
key,"  "  I  am  the  crown,"  etc.,  instead  of  the  main  key  belongs 
to  me,"  etc. 

Bleuler,  Jung  and  the  author  have  published  in  recent  times 
a  great  number  of  examples  of  wish  dreams,  wish  deliria,  and 
permanent  symptoms,  namely  ideas  of  grandeur  in  the  psychoses, 
which  are  conceived  as  pathological  compensation  products  of  un- 
fulfilled and  unfulfillable  wishes. 

The  ideas  of  grandeur  of  a  patient  who  is  Queen  Regent,  God 
of  Love  Semele,  Mary,  \^enus,  Ida  von  Toggenburg,  Princess 
Thorn-Rose,  Cinderella,  Bundesgerichtsdame  Helvetia,  von  Jung 
Elfenlieb,  Simmenthaler  Rassenkalb  and  many  other  titles  of  high 
social  position  or  great  fertility,  as  well  as  the  mistakes  of  the 
persons  united  in  her  and  of  her  desired  husband  Zeus,  Helveticus, 
Marchenprinz,  ^luneli  von  Steiermark  (a  blue  ribbon  bull),  etc., 
suggest  not  only  the  relationship  of  these  wish  titles  with  the  wish 
structure  of  the  fairy  tale  but  also  the  deeper  understanding  of 

"  Jung,  "  Ueber  die  Psychologic  der  Dementia  praecox,"  Halle  a.  S.,  C. 
Marhold,  1907.    See  Monograph  Series,  No.  3,  for  translation. 
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the  fair>'  tales  by  the  patient  in  the  sense  in  which  they  should  be 
understood  in  this  work. 

Social  weakness,  intellectual  and  other  defectiveness,  defeat 
in  the  sexual  competition.  Lack  of  sexual  satisfaction  is  often 
bound  up®  with  the  disposition  to  psychoses,  so  that  it  must  not 
surprise  us,  if  the  psychoses  produce,  in  like  frequency,  wish 
structures,  and  that  the  patients,  in  these  structures,  are  rich, 
fruitful,  strong,  of  princely  descent,  marry  princes  and  princesses, 
and  that  the  rivals  and  adversaries  are  killed  and  avenged. 

Indeed  the  clinical  forms  of  these  wish  structures  and  the 
diseases  belonging  to  them  are  very  varied. 

A  poor  maiden  wanted  to  marr\'  a  shoemaker  and  did  not  get 
him.  We  are  poorly  informed  of  the  exact  processes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  psychosis.  But  a  peculiar  motor  stereotypy  which 
lasted  over  thirty  years  could  still  be  traced  back  to  its  origin. 
During  the  whole  day,  tireless  as  a  pendulum,  she  stroked  the 
back  of  the  left  hand  with  the  back  of  the  right  fist,  so  that  the 
skin  over  the  joints  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  was  thickened 
and  horny  and  the  joints  themselves,  as  was  demonstrated  at 
autopsy,  had  suffered  a  wearing  away  of  the  articular  cartilages 
(so-called  arthritis  deformans).  It  turned  out  that  the  stereot\'py 
had  followed  from,  what  in  the  first  years  was  a  quite  clearly 
recognizable  movement  of  shoe  polishing,  which  points  us  to  the 
relation  with  the  unhappy  love  for  the  shoemaker. 

Another  form  is  that  of  the  wish  delirium. 

A  young  woman  with  a  very  good  literar\-  and  musical  educa- 
tion, wished  nothing  better  than  to  marr}-  a  young  and  excellent 
artist.  Her  wishes  were  without  prospect  of  fulfillment ;  an  acute 
illness  set  in.  She  was  committed  to  the  asylum  and  conceived 
of  the  commitment  of  herself  and  everything  that  happened  about 
her  as  a  descent  into  the  underworld.  The  determiner  of  these 
thoughts  was  the  artist's  last  work  "  Charon."  The  further  hap- 
penings in  her  environment  she  interpreted  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  whole  mass  of  reminiscences  brought  together  out  of  her  life, 
as  difficulties  or  objections,  which  opposed  her  union  with  her 
beloved,  but  finally  everything  was  overcome.  Finally  she  saw 
in  a  fellow  patient  her  beloved  and  slept  with  her  several  nights. 

®  The  question  of  the  causalitj'  of  these  factors  will  here  be  left  open; 
certainly  there  exists  a  tension  between  the  attainable  and  the  wished  for. 
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After  this  she  believed  herself  pregnant,  felt  and  heard  twins  in 
her  womb,  later  believed  herself  later  to  have  been  delivered  of 
them  and  hallucinated  a  child  by  her  in  her  bed.  With  this  the 
wish  delirium,  of  nearly  three  months  standing  came  to  a  close. 
She  had  found — unfortunately  not  definitely — a  curative  surro- 
gate for  reality. 

Among  the  so-called  prison  psychoses,  mental  diseases  which 
are  produced  through  confinement,  and  either  belong  to  the  known 
clinical  disease  groups  or  perhaps  occur  as  independent  diseases, 
are  found  certain  cases  of  outspoken  wish  type.  The  voices 
announce  freedom,  beloved  relations  rescue  the  prisoner  or  simi- 
lar things.  Moritz  von  Schwind  has  represented  in  an  exceed- 
ingly convincing  manner  in  his  " Dream  of  the  Prisoner"  the  wish 
dream  of  one  in  confinement  (original  in  the  Schack  gallery  in 
Munich). 

The  wish  structure  can,  as  already  said,  take  on  any  number 
of  clinical  forms,  ecstasy,  cataleptic  states,  transitory  sensory  falsi- 
fications, hysteriform  attacks,  mimic  automatisms,  the  progressive 
development  extending  over  years  of  a  wish-fulfilling  delusional 
system  with  otherwise  correct  behavior,  and  so  forth. 

Naturally  it  is  not  meant  to  say  that  all  that  we  see  in  the 
mental  diseases  are  only  wish  structures,  however  these  stand  to 
the  remaining  appearances  of  the  pathological  complex  in  a  quite 
special  relation  which  we  will  not  follow  further  here. 

I  hope  through  narration  and  observed  examples  taken  from 
literature,  more  than  through  such  a  clinical  and  theoretical  expo- 
sition, to  have  shown  the  significance  of  wish  structures  in  our 
psychology  and  so  to  have  prepared  the  understanding  for  simi- 
lar structures  in  the  fairy  tales. 

Ill 

The  Wish  Structure  of  the  Fairy  Tale.    Fairy  Tales  as 
Wish  Structures 

There  are  countless  fairy  tales  which  when  submitted  to  anal- 
ysis and  taken  as  a  whole  are  found  to  represent  the  most  splendid 
wish  structures.  Innumerable  fairy  tales,  as  well  as  myths  and 
legends,  tell  us  about  magic  gifts,  objects  and  qualities,  which  the 
human  wish-phantasy  has  created. 
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In  the  "  Bekenntnissen  einer  schonen  Seek "  (Goethe,  Wil- 
helm  Meisters  Lehrjahre,  Book  VI)  this  conception  of  the  fairy 
tales  is  very  beautifully  presented: 

"  What  would  I  not  have  given  to  possess  a  creature  that 
played  a  very  important  role  in  one  of  my  aunt's  fairy  tales.  It 
was  a  little  lamb  that  had  come  to  a  peasant  maid  in  the  woods 
and  had  been  fed;  but  in  this  pretty  little  animal  there  was  an 
enchanted  prince,  who  finally  appeared  again  as  a  beautiful  young 
man  and  rewarded  his  benefactress  by  his  hand.  Such  a  lamb  I 
would  have  loved  to  possess."  The  story  of  the  Nun  of  the 
Temple  of  Armida  "  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  enter  upon  a  group 
of  fairy  tales  of  which  the  story  of  "  The  Little  Tear  Jug"  serves 
as  a  good  example.^ 

Three  days  and  nights  a  mother  watched,  cried  and  prayed  at 
the  sick  bed  of  her  only  beloved  child  without  whom  she  could  not 
live.  The  child  died.  The  mother  was  seized  with  a  nameless 
pain,  she  did  not  eat  or  drink  and  wept  three  long  days  and  nights 
without  ceasing  and  cried  out  after  the  child.  Then  the  door 
softly  opened  and  before  her  stood  her  dead  child  who  (in  the 
present  wording  of  the  tale)  had  become  a  holy  angel  and  smiled 
in  glory.  He  carried  in  his  hands  a  little  jug  that  was  almost 
running  over.  He  said :  "  O  dear  little  mother,  weep  no  more  for 
me!  See!  in  this  jug  are  your  tears  which  you  have  shed  for  me. 
One  more  and  the  little  jug  will  overflow  and  then  I  will  no  longer 
have  any  rest  in  the  grave  or  any  blessedness  in  heaven.  Then 
weep  no  more,  for  your  child  has  been  raised  on  'high  and  angels 
are  his  playmates."  With  that  he  disappeared  and  his  mother 
wept  no  more  tears  so  as  not  to  disturb  her  child's  rest  in  the 
grave  or  his  joy  in  heaven. 

If  we  take  the  motive  here  in  "The  Little  Tear  Jug"  and  in 
the  Japanese  story  of  "  The  Nun  of  the  Temple  of  Armida " 
which  appears  as  magic,  in  its  psychological  significance,  so  we 
have  a  teleological  structure  that  is  equivalent  in  its  psychic  heal- 
ing tendency  to  the  other  wish  structures.  This  fairy  tale  might 
just  as  well  be  the  true  narrative  of  a  dream  experienced  by  a 
person  in  the  circumstances  described  which  led  to  the  stilling  of 
their  sorrow  and  to  rest. 

1  Ludwig  Bechstein's  "Marchenbuch,"  II.  illustrierte  Ausgabe,  Leipzig, 
G.  Wigand,  1857. 
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Now  it  is  not  only  in  regard  to  single  events,  but  this  healing 
agent  has  come  to  be  a  general,  psychic  purposeful  belief  that  the 
dead  as  a  result  of  excessive  grief  are  disturbed  in  their  rest. 
That  is  not  a  therapy  for  the  dead  but  for  the  living.  The  same 
belief  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead  child 
who  by  autosuggestion  has  entered  the  Japanese  priest  and  attains 
in  the  good  O-Toyo  the  wished-for  object.  And  does  not  the 
Christian  belief,  that  the  dead  children  all  go  to  heaven,  work 
quite  the  same  way? 

The  same  motive  in  a  somewhat  different  setting  is  treated  in 
anot/lier  fairy  tale,  "The  Shroud"  (Grimm). 

The  mother  wept  after  the  death  of  her  little  boy.  Soon  after 
the  child  appeared  at  night  in  the  place  where  it  had  eaten  and 
played  during  life ;  the  mother  cried  and  so  did  the  child  and  then 
disappeared  at  morning.  As  the  mother  would  not  cease  weeping 
it  came  in  the  night  in  its  little  white  shroud,  sat  at  the  foot  of  her 
bed  and  said:  O  mother,  stop  crying  or  I  cannot  rest  in  my  grave 
for  my  shroud  is  wet  with  the  tears  which  fall  on  it."  As  she 
heard  this  the  mother  was  frightened  and  cried  no  more.  The 
next  night  the  child  came  again  holding  a  little  light  in  his  hand 
and  showed  that  now  as  his  shroud  was  dry  he  could  rest  in  his 
grave.  Then  the  mother  commended  herself  to  God  in  her  grief 
and  bore  it  quietly  and  patiently^  and  the  child  did  not  return  but 
slept  in  his  bed  under  the  ground. 

The  hallucinations  w^hose  sudden  appearance,  for  example, 
stays  the  hand  of  the  would-be  suicide  often  belong  in  the  domain 
of  the  teleological,  defense  mechanisms,  indeed  not  only  as  cures 
for  psychic  wounds  but  as  protection  against  danger. 

We  turn  to  numberless  wish  structures  occurring  in  fairy 
tales — ^also  in  mythology,  legends,  beliefs  in  magic,  etc. — which 
may  be  pointed  out  with  little  difficulty  to  correspond,  in  part  most 
naively,  to  human  wishes  created  from  our  insufficiencies,  this  is 
one  side  of  their  significance  at  least.  (Probably  they  have  still 
another,  erotic  side.) 

In  itself  it  is  not  striking  that  the  fairy  tale  should  concern 
itself  so  much  about  kings;  the  matter  acquires  a  wish  coloring, 
however,  as  soon  as  we  consider  many  fairy  tales  in  which  the 

2  For  further  literature  see  Rittershaus,  "  Neuislandische  Volksmar- 
chen,"  pp.  14  and  15. 
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poor  peasant  maid  marries  a  prince  and  the  shepherd  boy  a 
princess.    Those  are  wish  structures ! 

A  whole  mass  of  means  serve  for  the  betterment  of  human 
deficiencies.  Seven  league  boots  for  Hop  o'  my  Thumb,  strength 
giving  belts,  gloves,  drinks;  to  the  wish  to  be  able  to  fly  corre- 
spond cloaks  and  enchanted  birds  as  means  of  transport;  a  little 
bed,  with  which  one  may  be  carried  everywhere  one  wishes;  or 
one  is  changed  directly  into  a  bird ;  the  desire  to  eat  is  fulfilled  by 
"  little  table  set  yourself."  Magic  hoods  and  stones  serve  to  help 
against  persecution  or  then  magic  combs  that  turn  into  forests, 
magic  handkerchiefs  that  interpose  a  great  body  of  water  between 
the  pursued  and  the  pursuer,  etc.  Riches  are  acquired  through 
the  gold-shedding  mule,  or  by  vanquishing  giants  by  magic  means. 
There  are  tubes  and  magic  mirrors  to  enable  one  to  see  and  to 
know  everything  that  goes  on  over  the  whole  world.  There  are 
magic  wands  for  turning  living  or  lifeless  beings  into  what  one 
wishes  and  not  the  least  in  order  to  injure  one's  enemies.  There 
are  means  to  look  iiito  the  future  and  to  attain  one's  wishes,  apples 
of  life  and  water  of  life  for  rejuvenation  and  the  preservation  of 
this  otherwise  all  too  short  existence. 

This  enurn^ration  is  naturally  quite  incomplete;  it  contains 
only  example^.  A  more  detailed  citation  is  probably  superfluous 
as  in  every' collection  of  fairy  tales  examples  may  be  found  with- 
out much  difficulty  and  mytholog}^  contains  numerous  proofs. 
Two  great  groups  of  fairy  tales  show,  for  example,  in  their 
resent  completed  form  a  distinct  wish  formation,  namely  the 
so-called  stepmother  tales,  and  the  fairy  tales  in  which  the  ment- 
ally or  physically,  weak-  and  feeble-minded  are  the  heroes. 

If  we  take  these  fairy  tales  as  such  they  must  be  conceived  at 
once  as  wish  dreams  or  other  corresponding  wish  structures  of 
the  rejected  maidens  or  the  simpletons.  A  similar  relation  can 
be  worked  out  as  with  the  motive  of  "  The  Little  Tear  Jug." 
What  can  be  for  the  individual  a  healing,  wish-fulfilling  surrogate 
for  reality,  can  also  be  generalized  as  a  wish  product  of  a  whole 
set  of  people,  of  an  entire  category  of  people  living  under  the 
same  conditions,  in  which  connection  the  appropriateness  is  not 
as  important  as  the  psychological  tendency  to  think  in  the  sense 
of  the  wish. 

(To  be  continued) 
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1.  Technique  of  Psychoanalysis. — Continued  article. 

2.  Relation  Between  Anxiety  Neurosis  and  Anxiety  Hysteria. — 
Our  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  anxiety  states  may 
be  divided  into  three  steps:  (i)  When,  in  1895,  Freud  distinguished 
from  neurasthenia  a  clinical  picture  which  he  called  "  anxiety  neu- 
rosis"; (2)  when,  in  1898,  he  created  the  concept  of  anxiety  hysteria 
in  order  to  indicate  certain  fears;  (3)  when,  in  1912,  Stekel  showed 
that  the  same  psychical  factors  that  played  the  chief  role  in  anxiety 
hysteria  also  were  effective  in  apparently  pure  cases  of  anxiety 
neuroses. 

The  question  is, — which  of  the  two  aspects,  the  physical  or  the 
psychical  aspect,  of  the  sexual  impulses,  is  the  more  important  as  a 
reason  for  these  neuroses.  Many  authors  assume  that  the  problem  is 
essentially  physical.  If  one  examines  the  situation  carefully,  he  sees 
it  to  be  essentially  one  of  intrapsychical  conflict.  This  conflict  arouses 
an  inborn  fear  instinct  against  repressed  sexual  wishes  which  ex- 
presses itself  as  pathological  anxiety.  There  are  cases  of  anxiety 
neuroses  in  which  the  removal  of  the  physical  factors  (coitus  inter- 
ruptus,  etc.)  results  only  in  a  partial  improvement,  and  other  cases 
in  which  such  factors  utterly  fail.    The  analysis  of  such  cases  always 
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demonstrates  infantile  psychical  moments,  such  as  are  characteristic 
of  anxiety  hysterias.  For  these  reasons  one  must  attribute  to  psy- 
chical factors  the  essential  causative  agents  to  all  anxiety  states. 
Bodily  factors  alone  can  probably  never  produce  pathological  anxiety. 

Freud  distinguishes  between  the  "  actual "  neuroses  and  the  psy- 
choneuroses  in  three  ways:  (i)  The  individual  symptoms  of  the  first 
are  unamenable  to  any  further  psychological  analysis;  (2)  the  causes 
of  the  first  are  physical,  the  second  psychical;  (3)  the  cause  of  the 
actual  neurosis  is  actual  (present),  while  that  of  the  psychical  lies  in 
the  past  (childhood). 

The  psychoanalytic  treatment  of  an  anxiety  neurosis  should  be 
undertaken  only  if  the  treatment  of  the  physical  factors  gives  no  im- 
provement, and  when  the  treatment  of  such  factors  is  not  easy,  as  in 
the  case  of  widows  over  forty,  and  maidens. 

The  essential  cause  of  all  forms  of  anxiety  states  consists  in  a  de- 
ficiency of  psychical  satisfaction  for  the  libido.  Anxiety  springs 
from  the  inborn  fear  instinct  and  the  exaggeration  in  its  expression 
is  due  to  a  defense  against  repressed  sexual  wishes.  In  all  cases  the 
psychical  factors  play  an  important  part,  in  many  the  only  part. 
Physical  factors  accompany  them  often,  but  in  no  case  they  alone 
give  rise  to  an  anxiety  state.  Physical  factors  are  much  more  im- 
portant, however,  in  anxiety  neuroses  than  in  anxiety  hysterias.  The 
anxiety  neurosis  should  be  considered  as  a  single  symptom  of  the 
anxiety  hysteria,  w^hich  is  the  wider  concept. 

3.  Psychopathology  of  Anxiety. — After  a  short  but  intensive  his- 
torical orientation,  the  author  takes  up  the  Freudian  point  of  view. 
"  If  under  certain  conditions  the  psychophysiological  sexual  excita- 
tion can  find  neither  bodily  nor  mentally  an  outlet,  then  there  arises, 
psychically,  the  picture  of  pathological  anxiety,  physically,  its  accom- 
panying physiological  phenomena."  According  to  Freud,  pathological 
anxiety  is  a  substitute  for  sexual  satisfaction:  according  to  Jones 
pathological  anxiety  is  a  reaction  against  repressed  sexuality.  To  the 
author  a  combination  of  these  two  views  is  necessary  to  get  the  true 
conception  of  pathological  anxiety.  "  The  mechanism  of  anxiety, 
wherever  and  under  whatever  conditions  it  appears,  whether  normal 
or  pathological  anxiety,  is  always  the  same,  a  defensive  or  protective 
mechanism,  obviously  the  result  of  thousands  of  years  of  biological 
work  in  the  service  of  the  preservation,  development,  and  adaptation 
of  the  individual  to  the  outer  world." 

Pathological  anxiety  differs  from  the  normal  in  three  ways:  (i) 
In  normal  anxiety  the  personality  is  unified;  in  abnormal,  however, 
it  is  divided.  Pathological  anxiety  has  a  bipolar  structure.  (2)  In 
contrast  to  normal  anxiety,  pathological  anxiety  is  always  related  to 
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sexuality.  And  (3)  pathological  anxiety  has  an  inordinately  greater 
intensity  than  its  physical  occasions  warrant,  in  contrast  to  normal 
anxiety,  where  the  occasion  is  adequate  to  the  effect. 

The  author  finds  a  final  significant  character  of  pathological  anx- 
iety in  the  passive,  feminine  character,  only  here  much  increased, 
namely,  the  masochistic  component  of  the  sexual  impulse.  The  author 
concludes  that  out  of  new  and  deeper  insight  comes  a  new  possibility 
of  helping  sufferers. 

4.  Contribution  to  the  Analysis  of  Sadism  and  Masochism. — The 
author  narrows  his  field  to  an  investigation  of  the  relation  between 
sadism  and  the  active  sexual  component  only,  and  only  for  the  mascu- 
line sex.  The  author  does  not  believe  that  the  active  component  of 
the  sexual  impulse  is  identical  with  sadism,  but  is  changed  into  sadism 
by  a  peculiar  psychic  mechanism.  This  change  takes  place  at  a  time 
when  sexuality  is  not  mature,  but  nuclear,  autoerotic,  for  specific 
sadism  is  traced  back  to  a  pre-puberty  age,  often  to  the  infantile  life 
of  the  individual.  Hence  sadism  is  a  result  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
unconscious.  Sadism  is  no  simple,  sexual  component,  but  the  imma- 
ture, masculine,  active  sexuality,  unconscious  to  the  child  during 
development,  becomes  transformed  from  the  primary  psychic  system 
into  sadism,  through  the  mechanism  of  the  unconscious.  Sadistic 
impulses  arise  out  of  the  infantile,  immature,  but  active  feelings  in  the 
penis.  The  author  seeks  to  establish  his  position  by  showing  the 
connection  between  sadistic  dreams  and  sensations  in  the  penis.  The 
case  of  a  man  who  had  gonorrhea  is  quoted.  Only  during  the  disease 
did  he  have  sadistic-masochistic  dreams.  Another  patient,  suffering 
from  urethritis  posterior  in  consequence  of  gonorrhea,  had  a  dream 
of  a  fight.  No  dream  is  known  to  the  author,  though,  where  pleasure 
in  pain  itself  is  shown.  He  deduces  from  that,  that  algolagnia  is  not 
identical  with  sadomasochismus." 

This  position  is  supported  by  the  childhood  histories  of  many 
sadists.  The  relation  of  sadism  with  the  excretory  organs  is  in  the 
highest  degree  complicated.  The  employment  of  these  processes  as 
the  expression  of  sexual  activity  is  the  simplest.  Typical  are  those 
cases  where  children  like  to  daub  up  others.  Coprolagnia  and  uro- 
lagnia  complicate  matters.  Sexual  tyranny  is  the  minor  picture  of 
masochism  and  is  characterized  by  a  sexually  toned  desire  for  power. 

To  sum  up :  If  one  seeks  to  trace  back  to  its  roots  the  complicated 
picture  of  sadism  he  will  find  the  original  root  to  be  sexual,  in  par- 
ticular.   The  source  of  energy  of  sadism  is  libido. 

5.  The  Matron  of  Ephesus. — In  this  fable  a  widow  mourns  for  her 
dead  husband,  refusing  food  and  drink.    But  after  a  while  she  returns 
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to  life,  so  to  speak,  and  actually  substitutes  the  dead  body  of  her  hus- 
band for  a  thief  hanging  on  the  gallows  in  order  to  rescue  the  life  of 
the  new  lover.  The  author  shows  that  this  is  a  common  theme, 
having  many  versions.  As  a  rule  the  story  runs  as  follows:  A  wife 
learns  that  a  widow  was  untrue  to  her  husband  and  had  very  soon 
forgotten  him.  She  regards  herself  as  incapable  of  such  disloyalty, 
but  is  convicted  of  faithlessness  to  her  supposedly  dead  husband,  and 
commits  suicide  by  hanging.  The  account  of  Petronius  is  an  excep- 
tion. Petronius  begins  his  story  by  the  tale  of  the  matron  of  Ephesus 
who  decided  to  seek  death  by  hunger,  watching  by  the  body  of  her 
beloved  husband.  She  was  forced  to  eat,  by  a  soldier  who  was  on 
guard  near  a  crucified  thief,  and  soon  consoled  herself  by  his  love. 
She  was  compelled  also  by  the  soldier,  who  wished  completely  to  sub- 
due her,  to  substitute  the  body  of  her  husband  for  that  of  the  thief. 
This  is  varied  by  the  wife  not  only  dishonoring  her  husband's  body  by 
hanging,  but  also  by  mutilating  it,  that  it  might  be  a  more  complete 
substitute  for  that  of  the  thief.  Sometimes  the  story  runs  that  she 
knocks  out  two  of  his  teeth,  or  cuts  off  both  ears,  or  as  in  Voltaire's 
"  Zadig  "  tries  to  cut  off  his  nose.  From  Freud's  dream  analysis  we 
know  that  these  are  symbols  for  castration. 

Now  one  can  see  the  reason  for  the  story  of  mutilating  the  body 
and  why  that  is  almost  universal  in  the  various  tales.  The  widow  is 
faithful,  not  to  the  body  of  her  husband,  but  to  his  penis,  and  to  that 
only  so  long  as  it  gives  her  sexual  satisfaction.  That  such  a  phantasy 
lies  close  to  the  minds  of  men  is  shown  by  the  Japanese  custom  by 
which  the  widow  preserves,  embalmed,  the  penis  of  her  dead  husband. 
Scherring  tells  the  case  of  a  Belgian  woman  of  his  acquaintance  who 
secretly  cut  off  the  penis  of  her  beloved  dead  husband  and  preserved 
it  in  a  silver  box.  An  older  illustration  is  that  of  a  French  woman 
who  embalmed  and  perfumed  the  genitals  of  her  dead  husband  and 
preserved  them  in  a  golden  casket.  But  one  does  not  need  to  go  to 
such  remote  sources  for  examples.  In  the  Egyptian  saga  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  Osiris  is  killed  and  cut  into  pieces,  through  jealousy,  by  his 
brother.  Isis  puts  the  pieces  together  again  and  breathes  life  into 
them;  only  the  penis  is  lost  and  she  has  to  make  one  out  of  wood. 
This  unchangeable  wood  phallus,  which  is  a  good  substitute  for  the 
originally  embalmed  member,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  series  of 
tales  of  the  faithless  widow.  A  widow  cannot  bear  to  part  with  her 
beloved  husband  John,  so  she  has  a  wooden  image  made  and  holds  it 
all  night,  until  her  clever  maid  substituted  her  living  brother.  The 
woman  was  thus  satisfied,  and  when  the  maid  said  she  could  get  no 
breakfast  because  they  had  no  wood,  she  told  her  to  throw  the  wooden 
John  in  the  stove. 
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Gradually,  as  the  motive  of  preserving  the  phallus  became  offen- 
sive, it  was  transformed,  through  repression,  into  the  wooden  image 
of  John.  This  transformation  goes  still  further,  when  in  the  story 
the  widow  sacrifices  the  body  of  her  husband  as  fuel  to  boil  a  can  of 
fish  for  her  new  lover.  In  the  next  transformation  the  wooden  image 
becomes  a  wax  one,  which  is  later  melted  and  remoulded  into  candles 
for  the  wedding  banquet. 

We  can  now  see  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the  faithless  widow.  It 
originally  was  only  the  fantasy  of  an  especially  faithful  widow,  who, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  shunned  any  other  sexual  intimacies, 
in  spite  of  her  inclinations,  in  order  to  gratify  herself  with  the 
severed  and  embalmed  genitals  of  her  husband.  This  motive  soon  be- 
came offensive  and  was  repressed,  and  in  later  tales  became  the 
foundation  of  stories  of  feminine  faithlessness. 

The  author  shows  the  connection  of  hanging  with  the  story,  through 
the  fact,  well  known,  he  says,  that  when  a  man  is  hanged  he  has  an 
erection. 

The  mechanism  of  these  transformations  is  the  same  that  Freud 
has  shown  in  his  "  Traumdeutung,"  i.  e.,  the  displacement  by  emphasis 
from  significant  to  insignificant  parts  of  the  story.  Thus  the  origin 
of  the  story  is  obscured. 

Zentralblatt  fiir  Psychoanalyse 

Abstracted  by  C.  R.  Payne, 
of  wadhams,  n.  y. 

(Vol.  2,  No.  I) 

1.  Word  Distortions  in  Schizophrenia.    Jan  Nelken. 

2.  Contributions  to  Infantile  Sexuality.    M.  Wulff. 

3.  Psycho-Analytic  Study  of  a  Stutterer.    B.  Dattner. 

4.  Different  Forms  of  Transference.    Wilhelm  Stekel. 

5.  Concerning  "  Directed  "  Dreams.    S.  Ferenczi. 

6.  Two  Interesting  Cases  of  Mistakes  in  Speech   ( Versprechen). 

Ernest  Jones. 

7.  The  Mountain  as  Symbol.    A.  Maeder. 

8.  A  Contribution  to  the  Subject  of  Infantile  Sexuality.    J.  Harnik. 
I.  Word  Distortions  in  Schizophrenia. — Nelken  refers  briefly  to 

the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  analysis  of  the  neologisms  of 
dementia  prsecox  and  dementia  paranoides  and  goes  on  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  these  new-formed  and  distorted  words  have  in  every 
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case  hidden  meanings  which  can  be  revealed  by  psycho-analysis.  He 
gives  several  interesting  analyses  of  neologisms  formed  by  a  male 
schizophrenic  whose  chief  complexes  had  to  do  with  incestuous 
thoughts  concerning  his  mother  and  sister  and  hostile  ones  against  his 
father.  He  concludes  his  article  by  quoting  Jung's  words  that  "  in 
dementia  praecox  there  exists  no  symptom  which  can  be  called  psycho- 
logically groundless  or  without  meaning." 

2.  Contributions  to  Infantile  Sexuality. — Wulff  refers  to  the  work 
of  Freud  and  his  followers  in  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  sexual 
life  in'  very  young  children  which  exists,  not  as  the  complicated  in- 
stinct of  the  adult,  but  in  the  component  instincts  which  eventually 
amalgamate  to  form  the  mature  sexual  life.  He  cites  several  cases 
from  his  own  observation  which  strikingly  substantiate  the  Freudian 
view  of  sexuality  in  children.  The  latter  part  of  his  article  is  de- 
voted to  following  in  considerable  detail  three  cases  of  convulsive 
seizures  simulating  epilepsy  in  children  from  eight  to  ten  years  of 
age.  The  causes  of  these  he  traces  in  partial  analyses  to  premature 
and  over-intense  development  of  the  sexual  instinct  caused  by  environ- 
ment and  other  influences  followed  by  excessive  onanism.  The  devel- 
opment of  anxiety  (Angst)  in  these  cases  is  also  touched  upon. 

3.  Psycho-Analytic  Study  of  a  Stutterer. — This  author  gives  in 
sufficient  detail  to  be  readily  followed  the  salient  points  in  the  psycho- 
analysis of  a  man  of  thirty-six  years  who  had  a  pronounced  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech.  The  starting  point  in  his  trouble  was  revealed  in 
a  guilty  conscience  resulting  from  sexual  aggressions  committed 
when  only  a  six-year-old  boy  against  a  four-year-old  sister  who  later 
died.  This  guilty  conscience  with  constant  fear  of  discovery  and 
punishment  served  as  the  underlying  repression  which  drew  in  other 
events  of  his  later  life.  The  results  of  all  these  repressions  were  inhi- 
bitions in  the  speech  function  and  other  relations  of  life.  These 
troubles  disappeared  in  a  surprising  manner  as  the  analysis  proceeded. 
In  a  remarkably  short  time,  the  speech  defect  was  almost  entirely  cor- 
rected and  the  patient  rendered  much  more  capable  in  other  ways. 
An  interesting  point  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  patient  had 
previously  taken  treatment  of  a  specialist  in  speech  defects  without 
appreciable  benefit. 

4.  Different  Forms  of  Transference. — Stekel  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance to  the  psycho-analyst  of  recognizing  the  phenomenon  of 
"  transference  "  as  soon  as  exhibited  in  a  psycho-analytic  treatment. 
He  describes  and  illustrates  briefly  the  most  frequent  forms  which 
this  transference  takes  and  also  mentions  some  of  the  more  unusual 
kinds,  as,  transference  to  members  of  the  physician's  household  and 
even  to  animals  and  objects  of  the  same,  as  dogs,  pictures,  the  dwelling 
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itself,  etc.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  transference  may 
take  place  toward  persons  within  the  patient's  own  household,  which 
requires  the  physician  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  in  all  directions  for 
this  psychological  phenomenon,  since,  for  the  success  of  the  treatment, 
it  must  be  at  once  recognized  and  dissolved  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
permit. 

5.  Concerning  ''Directed''  Dreams. — A  brief  discussion  of  certain 
peculiar  dreams  occurring  at  the  time  of  awakening  when  the  dreamer, 
wishing  to  stay  asleep,  seems  able  to  guide  his  dreams  to  some  extent, 
thus  creating  pretexts  for  not  arising. 

6.  Two  Interesting  Cases  of  Mistakes  in  Speech  (  Versprechen) . — 
Two  excellent  examples  of  the  results  of  unconscious  motives  such 
as  Freud  has  gathered  in  his  "  Psychopathology  of  Everyday  Life.*' 

7.  The  Mountain  as  Symbol. — Maeder  cites  a  case  in  which  moun- 
tain was  used  symbolically  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  old  anatomists, 
viz.,  mons  veneris. 

8.  Infantile  Sexuality. — Citation  of  one  case  of  a  two-year-old  boy. 

(Vol.  II,  No.  2) 

1.  The  Theory  of  the  Freudian  School.  Havelock  Ellis. 

2.  Discussion  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Delusion  of  Jealousy.  Hans 

Oppenheim. 

3.  Divination  and  Psycho-Analysis.    Herbert  Silberer. 

1.  Theory  of  the  Freudian  School. — This  well-known  English  in- 
vestigator of  the  subject  of  sex  briefly  traces  in  this  article  the  history 
of  Freud's  work  and  writings  and  sketches  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. He  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  Professor  Freud  as  a  man  of 
genius  who  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  understanding  of  the  psy- 
choneuroses  and  psychopathology  in  general  and  who  has  given  us  in 
psycho-analysis  a  new  method  of  far  reaching  usefulness  in  investi- 
gating these  and  allied  subjects. 

2.  Genesis  of  the  Delusion  of  Jealousy. — Oppenheim  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  frequency  with  which  this  delusion  is  encountered  in  alco- 
holism and  in  the  course  of  various  psychoses.  He  discusses  the 
peculiarities  of  the  delusion  as  to  time  and  manner  of  appearance, 
duration,  etc.,  and  shows  how  all  of  these  point  to  the  fact  that  its 
roots  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  intellectual  sphere  but  rather  in  the 
instinctive  and  further  that  the  instinct  involved  is  the  instinct  of  sex. 
He  refers  briefly  to  the  explanations  of  its  origin  given  in  the  litera- 
ture and  finds  these  inadequate  to  explain  the  essence  of  the  phe- 
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nomenon.  Having  given  his  reasons  for  attributing  the  origin  of  the 
delusion  to  the  sexual  instinct,  he  proceeds  to  describe  more  in  detail 
how  this  comes  about.  He  finds  two  tendencies  active  in  creating 
the  delusion:  first,  a  polygamous  (or  polyandric)  tendency,  and  sec- 
ond, a  sadistic  or  sometimes  combined  sadistic-masochistic  tendency. 
The  former  being  repressed  leads  to  transference  of  the  patient's  own 
repressed  (unconscious)  desires  and  feeling  of  guilt  to  his  wife,  i.  e., 
projection  upon  her  of  his  own  repressed  wishes.  The  second  or 
sadistic  component  accounts  for  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  delu- 
sion. A  prerequisite  for  the  development  of  this  delusion  is  a  very 
strong  libido.  The  author  sums  up  his  article  in  these  words :  "  Thus 
the  delusion  of  jealousy  results  as  an  end-product  of  unconscious 
mental  processes,  the  most  important  roots  of  which  we  find  in  the 
sadistic-masochistic  instinctive  forces  and  in  a  peculiar  feeling  of 
guilt  in  the  individual." 

3.  Divination  and  Psycho -Analysis. — Silberer  describes  briefly  the 
commonest  methods  formerly  employed  by  priests,  soothsayers,  oracles 
and  others  to  ascertain  future  events.  In  these,  he  finds  two  ways  in 
which  indefinite  elements  entered  into  the  calculations,  one  when  the 
chance  depended  on  the  forces  of  nature  and  another  when  the  results 
depended  on  various  involuntary  acts  of  the  person  used  as  a  medium, 
usually  a  boy,  a  virgin  or  a  pregnant  woman.  In  the  latter  class  of 
cases  in  which  there  is  plainly  an  opportunity  for  unconscious  mental 
processes  to  enter  in,  the  author  finds  an  interesting  field  for  psycho- 
analytic investigation.  He  says  he  has  carried  out  such  an  investi- 
gation to  some  extent  but  not  sufficiently  far  to  justify  publishing  the 
results.  He  promises  to  give  in  a  later  article  a  description  of  his 
experiments. 

(Vol.  2,  No.  3) 

1.  Management  of  Dream  Analysis  in  Psycho-Analysis.  Sigmund 

Freud. 

2.  An  Infantile  Sexual  Theory  and  its  Relation  to  the  Symbolism  of 

Suicide.    Rudolf  Reitler. 

3.  Analysis  of  a  Dream  of  a  Five-and-One-Half- Year-Old  Boy.  H. 

Hellmuth. 

I.  Management  of  Dream  Analysis. — In  this  little  article,  Freud 
gives  some  practical  suggestions  for  analyzing  dreams  during  the 
course  of  a  psycho-analysis.  When  dreams  are  reported  in  such 
•  abundance  that  they  cannot  be  analyzed  during  the  consultation  hour, 
he  recommends  that  the  analyst  take  up  the  new  dreams  related  each 
day  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  analyses  of  the  dreams  of  the 
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preceding  day  have  been  completed.  This  keeps  the  analyst  in  closer 
touch  with  the  general  progress  of  the  case  and  prevents  an  accumu- 
lation of  dreams  which  might  block  the  work.  In  other  words  the 
analyst  keeps  better  oriented  regarding  the  complexes  and  resistances 
acting  in  the  patient's  mind.  He  points  out  further  that  by  this 
method  nothing  of  value  from  the  unconscious  is  really  lost,  since  the 
active  pathogenic  material  continually  reasserts  itself  in  different 
forms  and  scenes. 

Freud  also  condemns  as  superfluous  the  practice  of  urging  the 
patient  to  write  down  his  dreams  as  soon  as  appreciated;  he  says  that 
this  procedure  serves  to  disturb  the  patient's  sleep,  makes  him  unduly 
solicitous  about  dreaming  and  often  fails  of  its  purpose  by  presenting 
a  written  text  to  which  no  associations  will  come  when  it  is  consid- 
ered later. 

2.  Infantile  Sexual  Theory  and  Symbolism  of  Suicide. — Reitler 
reports  the  case  of  an  unmarried  woman  of  forty-two  favorably  in- 
fluenced by  psycho-analysis  who  presented  the  following  symptoms: 
(i)  Frequency  of  urination  so  excessive  as  to  almost  prevent  patient 
from  mingling  in  society;  (2)  excessive  obsessional  onanism;  (3)  a 
prolonged  and  obstinate  insomnia  which  caused  the  greatest  subjective 
disturbance.  The  report  deals  mostly  with  the  latter  symptom.  Be- 
sides tracing  the  origin  of  the  insomnia  to  the  repression  of  a  curious 
infantile  sexual  theory,  the  author  shows  the  connection  between  these 
phantasies  and  the  suicidal  phantasies  of  later  adult  life.  The  case 
is  interesting  both  from  a  therapeutic  and  a  psycho-analytic  standpoint. 

3.  Analysis  of  a  Small  Boy's  Dream. — This  little  analysis  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  of  the  development  of  psychoneurotic  symp- 
toms in  children  which  was  so  much  elucidated  by  Freud  in  his 
"Analysis  of  a  Phobia  in  a  Five-Year-Old  Boy." 
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LETTER  FROM  DOCTOR  JUNG 

It  is  most  welcome  news  to  learn  of  Doctors  Jellifife  and  White's 
foundation  of  a  broadly  planned  journal,  which  aims  at  the  compila- 
tion of  general  psychological  literature,  and  which  therefore  may  be 
expected  to  fill  a  gap  that  the  existing  forms  of  psychology  have 
rendered  painfully  evident.  Each  of  these  forms  deals  with  a  special 
domain,  such  as  philosophical  psychology,  which  is  largely  transcen- 
dental, experimental  or  physiological  psychology,  which  has  been  ac- 
cused, not  without  cause,  of  being  physiology  rather  than  psychology, 
and  medical  psycholog>%  which  through  the  psychoanalytical  method 
of  Freud  has  now  come  to  encroach  freely  upon  the  domain  of  normal 
psychology.  The  complex  psychic  phenomena  are  left  practically  un- 
explained by  the  first  two  forms  of  psychology,  whereas  the  psycho- 
analytical method  of  medical  psychology  has  started  a  line  of  inquiry 
which  would  seem  to  have  a  general  range  of  application. 

Two  problems  in  particular  are  adapted  to  exert  an  activating 
effect  upon  normal  psychology.  One  of  these  is  the  recently  elabo- 
rated dynamic  interpretation  of  the  psychological  experience,  which 
endeavors  to  explain  the  psychic  manifestations  as  equivalent  energy 
transformations.  The  other  problem  is  represented  by  symbolism, 
which  comprises  the  structural  analogy  of  the  intellectual  functions, 
in  their  onto-  and  phylogenetic  evolution.  Medical  psychology  nat- 
urally came  closest  to  these  problems,  as  being  most  likely  to  observe, 
examine  and  analyze  the  mode  or  origin  of  powerful  affects  or  extra- 
ordinary psychic  structures.  The  delusional  structures  of  the  insane; 
the  illusions  of  the  neurotic;  and  the  dreams  of  normal  as  well  as 
abnormal  individuals  have  also  afforded  abundant  opportunities  for 
studying  the  remarkable  analogies  with  certain  ethnological  structures. 

In  my  paper  on  the  "  Changes  and  Symbols  of  the  Libido,"  a  faint 
attempt  has  been  made  at  sketching  these  relations,  not  in  order  to 
propound  a  finished  theory,  which  would  be  beyond  me,  but  simply 
to  stimulate  further  research  in  a  direction  which  appears  extremely 
promising.  It  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  individual,  more  particu- 
larly of  physicians,  to  master  the  manifold  domains  of  the  mental 
sciences  which  should  throw  some  light  upon  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  mind.    Hence  I  welcome  as  a  most  opportune  plan  the  idea  of 
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the  editors  to  unite  in  their  journal  the  contributions  of  competent 
specialists  in  the  various  fields.  We  need  not  only  the  work  of  medical 
psychologists,  but  also  that  of  philologists,  historians,  archeologists, 
mythologists,  folklore  students,  ethnologists,  philosophers,  theologians, 
pedagogues  and  biologists. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  this  enterprise  is  ambitious  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  liberal  and  progressive  spirit  of  America.  The  col- 
lection of  comparative  material,  to  place  on  a  firmer  footing  the  avail- 
able results  of  medical  psychology,  is  an  inviting  task  for  the  near 
future.  Especially  in  the  realm  of  symbolism,  a  wide  territory  is  here 
opened  up  for  students  of  the  several  mythologies  and  religions. 
Another  task  is  set  in  the  transference  of  the  dynamic  interpretation 
to  the  problems  of  the  history  of  culture.  The  collaboration  of  all 
these  forces  points  towards  the  distant  goal  of  a  genetic  psychology, 
which  will  clear  our  eyes  for  medical  psychology,  just  as  comparative 
anatomy  has  already  done  in  regard  to  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  human  body. 

I  wish  the  best  of  success  to  this  new  venture  and  trust  that  it 
will  not  fail  to  arouse  an  active  interest  also  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
medical faculties. 

C.  G.  Jung 
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The  Modern  Treatment  of  Xervous  and  Mental  Diseases  :  Edited 
by  William  A.  White  and  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe.  Published  by  Lea 
and  Febiger,  Philadelphia.  Two  volumes;  pages  1683;  price 
$12  net. 

This  work  marks  a  distinctive  point  in  the  literature  of  nervous  and 
mental  diseases.  Neurology  for  many  years  had  been  stagnant,  simply 
growing  by  accretions  of  new  facts  and  not  being  revitalized  by  new 
viewpoints.  The  same  thing  was  true,  until  a  few  years  ago,  of 
psychiatry,  which  was  the  most  backward  field  in  medicine,  but  which 
is  now  one  of  the  most  progressive.  Under  the  influence  of  a  com- 
paratively few  workers  in  neurology  our  fundamental  concepts  of 
the  central  nervous  system  are  being  slowly  remodeled.  Under  the 
influence  of  many  workers  in  psychiatry  this  whole  branch  of  medicine 
has  suddenly  sprung  to  the  fore-front  of  medical  progress,  and  in  the 
past  ten  years  has  developed  a  literature  bewildering  both  in  its  com- 
plexity and  in  its  quantity.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  modern  work 
in  either  one  of  these  departments  of  medicine  has  adequately  pre- 
sented the  results  of  this  progress,  except  in  so  far  as  they  applied  to 
some  relatively  circumscribed  problem.  The  present  work  is  not  only 
an  effort  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  reader  the  recent  accomplish- 
ments in  these  departments  of  medicine,  but  it  is  a  further  effort,  and 
in  this  it  is  also  distinctive,  to  place  these  newer  facts  before  the 
reader  with  the  object  in  view  of  serving  as  indications  for  thera- 
peutic attack  in  individual  problems. 

The  question  of  treatment  in  many  nervous  and  most  mental  dis- 
eases has  ahvays  been  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  profound 
pessimism.  Nervous  and  mental  diseases  seemed,  more  than  any 
other  types,  to  be  the  very  expressions  of  fate  itself.  It  is  the  object 
of  these  volumes  to  combat  this  pessimism  and  to  indicate  lines  of 
hopefulness  which  are  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  in  the  laisses  faire 
attitude  usually  assumed  towards  these  cases. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  treatment  it  is  significant  that  the  in- 
dividual patient  is  no  longer  regarded  as  merely  an  empty  shell.  In 
this  new  work  disease  is  not  considered  from  the  old-time  standpoint 
that  harks  back  to  the  middle  ages,  namely  as  something  which  armed 
cap  a  pie  invades  the  organism  from  without,  but  is  viewed  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  interaction  between  the  organism  and  some  inimical 
agency  or  agencies.    The  patient  is  considered  not  only  as  a  biologi- 
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cal,  but  as  a  social  unit,  and  it  is  realized  that  disease,  far  from  being 
necessarily  an  individual  problem,  may  have  its  roots  in  the  social  fab- 
ric. The  problem  of  therapeutics  is  therefore  attacked  at  all  levels, — 
at  the  lowest  physical  level,  it  is  reached  typically  through  surgery ;  at 
the  higher  biochemical  levels  results  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
drugs  and  by  gland  and  sero-therapy ;  while  at  the  psychological  level 
psychoanalysis  is  the  sharpest  cutting  tool,  and  at  the  still  higher 
social  level  there  come  the  instruments  of  law,  of  education,  and  of 
eugenics.  Prophylaxis  is  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  means  of  pre- 
vention are  discussed  with  reference  to  the  various  types  of  disease 
considered. 

This  new  work  is  a  comprehensive  attempt  to  place  before  the 
reader  a  therapeutics  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases  considered  in 
its  broadest  aspect.  Such  an  attempt  at  this  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  neurology  and  psychiatry  was  necessarily  fraught  with 
great  difficulties.  This  work  has  succeeded  in  dealing  with  these  diffi- 
culties in  a  highly  efficient  way,  and  will  undoubtedly  stand  for  some 
years  to  come  as  containing  the  most  authoritative  utterances  in  this 
department  of  medicine. 

Freud's  Theories  of  the  Neuroses.    By  Dr.  Eduard  Hitschmann. 
Translated  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Payne.    Nervous  and  Mental  Disease 
Monograph  Series.    No.  17.    $2.00.    New  York. 
For  one  who  would  gain  a  rounded  and  coherent  and  at  the  same 
time  intelligible  view  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Freudian  psychology 
this  work  of  Hitschmann's  is  to  be  recommended.    It  is  the  only  work 
of  its  kind  in  any  language  and  in  its  English  translation,  fortunately 
very  well  rendered,  puts  the  reader  in  touch  with  the  most  original 
and  penetrating  ideas  of  the  past  decade.    These  relate  not  only  to 
the  psychoneuroses  and  psychoses  but  are  ideas  destined  to  play  a 
large  role  in  the  interpretation  of  the  development  of  thought  and 
culture  throughout  the  centuries. 

Notice. — All  manuscript  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  William  A.  White, 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Washington,  D.  C. 

All  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Psycho- 
analytic Review,  64  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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When  we  consider  the  sentiments,  the  interests,  the  general 
attitude  of  mind,  the  quahties  of  heart — in  brief,  the  personality 
of  the  individual  who  choosing  to  live  his  span  of  days  within 
the  cramped  and  gloomy  walls  of  his  self-appointed  cell,  has  set 
around  himself  the  barriers  constitutive  of  the  system  of  defense 
which  we  know  as  the  neurosis,  we  find  certain  broad  character- 
ological  trends  that  are  of  interest  in  their  logical  relation  to  that 
central  factor  which  the  fundamental  principle  of  Freudian  psy- 
chology^ assumes  as  basic  in  the  production  of  neurotic  disorders 
— the  factor  namely  of  an  inherent  mental  conflict. 

Whatever  clauses  of  amendment  students  and  co-workers  with 
Freud  may,  in  the  cumulative  light  of  investigation,  deem  it 
wise  to  add  to  the  theoretical  principles  underlying  the  psycho- 
analytic system  of  psychotherapy,  whether  they  lean  to  the  con- 
ception of  repression  or  regression,  of  infantile  fixation  or  con- 
temporary maladaptation,  of  congenital  predisposition  or  of  a 
primary  Inzest-Trieb,  this  essential  factor  of  an  inlierent  disquiet 
and  inner  unrest,  of  a  mind  distraught  with  irreconcilable  dissen- 
sion will  still  remain  the  permanent  and  indisputable  basis  of 
the  neurosis. 

^  Read  at  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychoanalytic 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  9,  1913. 
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The  terms  "  a  nervous  disorder "  or  "  nervousness "  imme- 
diately convey  the  idea  of  a  state  of  restlessness,  unhappiness, 
dissatisfaction,  ill-adaptation,  and  all  of  these  expressions  con- 
tain, upon  examination,  the  underlying  idea  of  a  mental  conflict, 
of  an  inner  psychic  disharmony. 

Psychoanalysis  has  shown  this  conflict  to  be  traceable  in  every 
instance  to  the  presence  of  primary,  affective  trends  which  are 
disavowed  by  the  conventional,  social  ego.  It  has  shown  that 
this  conflict  consists  of  an  inherent  disaffection  between  organic 
craving  and  cultural  aspiration;  the  elemental,  biological  impulse 
toward  immediate  erotic  satisfactions  meeting  a  rebuff  from  the 
side  of  the  repressive,  inhibitory  tendency  of  the  collective  social 
consciousness. 

Probably  the  chief  stimulus  to  the  evolution  of  consciousness, 
and  later  of  self-consciousness,  grew  out  of  precisely  this  primary 
conflict — ^this  original  clash  or  disparity  of  interests  between 
biologically  related  elements  or  individuals  of  a  single  social  unit 
or  group,  as,  for  example,  the  conflict  between  parent  and  off- 
spring within  the  unit  presented  in  the  primitive  brood  or  family 
group. 

The  components  of  such  familial  aggregates  had  their  points 
of  contact  in  those  common  ethnic  trends  which  are  the  bio- 
genetic or  the  primitive-social.  Wherever,  in  such  a  biological 
commonwealth,  a  conflict  of  interests  arose,  as  that  already  cited, 
for  instance,  between  parent  and  offspring,  naturally  the  demands 
of  the  stronger  constituent  superseded  those  of  the  weaker  and 
in  the  process  of  social  development  the  satisfactions  of  the  child 
became  subsidiary  to  those  of  the  parent  and  were  gradually 
more  and  more  curtailed  or  eliminated. 

It  is  probably  by  virtue  of  this  primary  social  mechanism 
whereby  the  elementary,  immediate,  egoistic  or  autistic  quests 
were  brought  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  unyielding  outer  world 
of  reality  and  of  social  demand  that  there  was  quickened  in  the 
individual  the  primary  sense  of  the  social  relation  and — cor- 
rectively as  it  were,  reflex  to  it — of  the  cognate  sense  of  self. 
The  conflict  of  the  self  with  other  and  stronger  selves  was  an 
uneven  and  futile  one.  The  ego  was  at  first  compelled,  through 
the  exigencies  of  sheer  physical  force,  to  yield  its  demands  for 
self-gratification  to  the  outer,  circumstantial  restrictions  set  by 
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the  larger  social  demands.  Later,  with  the  further  evolution  of 
consciousness,  the  social  prohibition  became  more  and  more 
rationalized;  the  element  of  fitness,  of  expedience,  of  propriety- 
began  to  prevail  more  and  more,  and  thus  the  child  became 
actuated  by  feelings  of  conscience,  i.  e.,  of  consciousness  of 
obligation  gradually  imbued  through  the  penalties  of  violation, 
and  began  to  yield  conformity  to  the  newly  awakened,  if  but 
dimly  experienced,  sense  of  group  or  social  suzerainty,  in  virtue 
of  a  suasion  representing  the  primary  moral  reaction.  These 
reactions,  as  we  have  seen,  are  resultant  upon  the  friction  arising 
between  the  early  egoistic  and  the  social  demands.  In  (the 
original  social  relationship,  as  exemplified  in  that  of  mother  and 
offspring,  the  relationship  is  not,  for  the  primary,  infantile  psyche, 
truly  social  in  the  sense  of  being  objective,  as  it  comes  to  be 
later,  but  there  is  originally  an  identification  of  the  object  (the 
mother)  with  the  primary  ego;  later,  as  was  said,  a  differentia- 
tion takes  place  through  the  gradual  entrance  of  obstacles  which 
tend  to  emphasize  more  and  more  the  other  self  or  the  non-ego 
and  the  derivative  self  or  the  secondary  ego,  and  so  is  introduced 
the  objective  factor  of  experience,  constitutive  of  the  social 
relation,  a  relation  which  is  thus  not  less  social  in  respect  to  the 
self  than  in  respect  to  others. 

It  is  probable^  that  in  some  such  statement  is  to  be  found  the 
biological  genesis  of  the  basic  factor  of  repression.  For  since 
social  consciousness  owes  its  stimulus  to  the  discomforting  con- 
trast between  the  autosocial  and  the  heterosocial  demands  result- 
ing from  the  restrictions  set  upon  the  ego  by  the  exactions  of  the 
group  or  social  censor ;  since  social  consciousness  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  moral  interaction  between  inner  and  outer,  autistic  and 
social,  phantastic  and  actual,  unconscious  and  conscious  biological 
trends,  it  follows  that  the  factor  of  repression,  whereby  this  intra- 
psychic conflict  is  actuated,  is  coextensive  with  social  con- 
sciousness. 

We  see  then  that  the  mechanism  of  repression  is  essentially 
a  social  reaction,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  this  primary 
social  reaction  comes  early  to  be  a  moral  reaction.  For,  as  has 
been  said,  the  moral  sense  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  the  social 
consciousness.  Repression  therefore  is  biologically  a  moral 
reaction. 
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Therefore  in  dealing  with  the  reaction  of  repression  we  are 
dealing  with  a  reaction  that  is  moral,  and  this  truth  is  brought 
home  most  forcibly  to  tliose  who  are  concerned  with  the  treat- 
ment of  individuals  whose  condition  is  due  precisely  to  a  mis- 
carriage of  repression — namely,  patients  suffering  from  a 
neurosis. 

Whether  it  is  a  question  of  the  vicarious  impulses  and  impera- 
tives belonging  to  the  obsessional  states;  or  of  the  characteristic 
somatic  alternatives  of  hysteria ;  or  of  the  mitigating  substitutions 
and  replacements  constitutive  of  paranoid  mechanisms ;  or  of  the 
organic  equivocations  of  the  anxiety  dissociations;  or  of  the 
exaggerated  mood-reactions  presented  in  the  temperamental  sub- 
terfuges of  cyclothymia;  or  of  those  manifold  metabolic  mimi- 
cries grouped  under  the  ample  category  designated  by  the  popular 
misnomer  of  "  neurasthenia  " — under  whatever  alias  the  organ- 
ism may  seek  to  elude  the  demand  most  vital  to  it,  at  the  heart 
of  the  neurosis  the  essential  situation  is  a  moral  revulsion. 

This  revulsion  is  directed  unfailingly  against  the  admission 
of  primary,  egoistic,  organic,  unconscious  sexual  trends.  As  we 
know,  through  psychoanalytic  research,  the  different  neuroses 
represent  but  varying  outcomes  of  a  fundamental  effort  of 
evasion,  but  the  stimulus  to  such  evasion,  being  essentially  a  re- 
action against  prohibition,  is  based  in  every  instance  upon  a 
primary,  biological  intuition  of  right  and  wrong.  This  is  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  of  which  one  is  commanded 
not  to  eat,  as  we  were  told  long  ago  in  the  symbolic  legend  of 
Genesis.  The  neurosis  then  is  a  biologically  moral  integration, 
for  it  contains  the  assertion  of  the  organism's  innermost  verity. 
The  thesis  offered  here  maintains  then  that  the  neurotic  char- 
acter is  an  organically  moral  character. 

Now  we  further  maintain  that  this  organic  morality  is  an 
earnest  of  the  inherent  moral  value  of  the  unconscious  person- 
ality. For  the  fact  that  this  underlying  moral  trend  is  organic 
and  therefore  unconscious,  blind  and  unreasoning,  does  not  make 
it,  of  its  essence,  less  moral,  but  indeed  rather  more  moral,  for 
being  organic  and  unconscious  it  is  the  more  native,  spontaneous 
and  inherent.  It  is  of  course  admitted  that  this  unconscious 
repression  or  moral  evasion  is  not  economically  wise.  It  is 
essentially  nihilistic,  leading  to  inevitable  disaster.    But  however 
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destructive  the  method  may  be,  yet  the  very  presence  of  this 
inherent,  moral  element  within  the  organism  bespeaks  a  char- 
acterological  trend  that  may  become  an  economic  asset  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  body-social. 

The  essential  moral  situation  present  in  the  neuroses,  the 
inherent  conflict  of  good  and  ill,  is  then  the  dominant  picture  in 
these  disorders.  We  have  all  witnessed  the  touchingly  pathetic 
spectacle  of  a  young  man  or  woman,  moving  among  his  fellows 
in  the  grip  of  a  great,  elemental  passion,  against  which  his  inner- 
most will  is  staunchly,  fiercely  yet  ineffectively  set,  enduring 
alone,  in  silence  and  dismay,  an  anguish  that  knows  no  abate- 
ment. For  he  is  in  a  sense  a  mere  detached  and  helpless  on- 
looker. Failing  to  understand  his  unremitting  agony,  experienc- 
ing the  poignancy  of  his  affliction,  as  it  were,  only  from  without, 
he  yet  vaguely  senses  the  awful  moral  tragedy  of  the  conflict 
within  him  and  so,  like  a  guilty  thing,  he  slinks  away  from  men, 
a  self-distrusting,  self-accusing  alien,  filled  with  the  utmost  sense 
of  unworthiness  and  inadequacy,  a  prey  to  hideous  dread  and 
fears,  alive  to  every  suspicion  of  evil,  dead  to  every  hope  of  com- 
fort yet,  however  racked  with  mental  woe,  bearing  still  within 
his  bosom  the  ineffaceable  marks  of  a  courage  that  endures. 

This  moral  character  of  the  struggle  undergone  by  the 
neurotic  patient  with  the  innate  conscientiousness  which  it  attests 
and  its  characterological  relationship  to  the  basic  principle  of 
repression  is  too  obvious  to  require  insistence.  But  there  are, 
besides,  certain  broadly  characteristic  traits  that  seem  to  be 
interestingly  related  to  this  elemental  reaction  and  to  the  broader 
factors  assumed  by  Freud  as  primarily  operative  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  neuroses. 

We  are  here  disregarding  entirely  the  relationships  to  be 
observed  from  the  standpoint  of  symptomatology^  as  well  as  the 
definite  characterological  trends  representing  sublimations  of  the 
more  specific  erogenous  fixations  as  pointed  out  long  ago  by 
Freud,  as  it  is  our  purpose  to  consider,  briefly,  only  those  general 
social  and  ethical  sentiments  and  tendencies  which  seem  correlated 
with  the  original  biologically  moral  and  social  reactions  in  which 
the  neurosis  has  its  roots. 

A  frequent  type  well  illustrates  these  characteristics  as  we 
come  to  know  them  in  the  study  of  the  neuroses.  Conspicuous 
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in  the  patient  of  this  type  is  a  certain  child-like  simplicity,  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  himself  combined  with  a  readiness  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  other  people.  Showing  doubt  and  distrust  of 
himself  and  of  all  that  he  does,  he  tends  to  overestimate  the  work 
of  others.  He  is  fearful  of  being  misunderstood,  of  impressing 
unfavorably  those  about  him.  He  is  especially  timorous  towards 
persons  occupying  positions  of  authority,  as  he  unconsciously 
places  them  in  strongest  contrast  to  himself,  and  best  reincarnates 
in  such  persons  the  unconscious  image  of  the  father.  The 
neurotic  patient  possesses,  too,  a  nature  that  is  full  of  gentleness. 
Yearning  always  for  the  pleasant  security  he  once  knew  in  the 
perfect  union  of  the  maternal  love,  there  is  in  him  a  certain  wist- 
ful tenderness  and  unfulfilment,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
nature  is  deeply  sympathetic.  In  his  affections  he  is  constant,  for 
carrying  always,  as  he  does,  within  his  bosom  the  image  of  the 
complete  infant  love,  his  nature  is  set  as  it  were  to  a  standard 
of  inherent  loyalty.  Further,  because  of  the  wound  he  has 
suffered  through  his  early  unconscious  infantile  renunciation,  his 
nature  is  softened,  mellowed  and  refined. 

It  is  here  in  part  that  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  neurotic's 
abiding  love  of  beauty,  especially  of  the  sort  of  beauty  that  is, 
as  we  say,  appealing  in  its  naturalness  and  simplicity,  such  as 
the  beauty  of  flowers,  of  little  children,  of  a  pleasant  landscape. 
And  as  his  love  for  children  is  called  forth  by  their  immature 
simplicity,  so  he  possesses  understanding  and  sympathy  for 
others  who,  like  himself,  are  also  unconsciously  detained  in  an 
early,  infantile,  psychic  mode — the  individuals  whose  lives  are 
repressed,  inhibited,  neurotic  like  his  own.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  unconscious  affinities  which  lead  so  frequently  to 
marriage  between  neurotic  persons. 

As  a  further  consequence  of  the  introversion  of  the  neurotic, 
of  the  folding  back  within  itself  of  his  interest  or  libido,  of  the 
mind's  reversion  upon  itself,  the  individual  acquires  the  mental 
habit  of  living  within  and  in  relation  to  himself. 

On  this  account  the  neurotic  patient  is  preeminently  intuitive, 
psychological ;  that  is,  he  has  a  striking  aptitude  for  putting  him- 
self in  the  internal  situation  of  another.  He  knows  without 
knowing  why  he  knows.  Proceeding  upon  the  evidence  of  in- 
ternal feeling  rather  than  of  external  proof,  he  is  actuated  far 
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more  by  intuitive  perception  than  by  intellectual  deduction.  For 
he  is  one  who  trusts  his  first  impressions,  knowing  that  they 
are  always  right. 

Holding  as  he  does  to  the  unconscious  phantasies  of  the  pri- 
mary ego,  reality  becomes  the  hobgoblin  of  the  neurotic.  He 
prefers  to  reside  within  the  fluid  domain  of  his  feelings  rather 
than  to  exploit  the  outer  world  of  unyielding  solidarity.  How- 
ever remote  from  the  primary  mother-complex  such  a  char- 
acterological  reaction  may  appear,  its  biological  origin  is  unmis- 
takably indicated  in  concrete  instances  taken  from  actual  analysis. 
One  patient  for  example  who  well  illustrates  the  neurotic  char- 
acterolog}-,  at  heart  a  student  of  metaphysics  and  of  speculative 
philosophy,  though  outwardly  a  hard,  shrewd,  matter-of-fact 
promoter  of  business  enterprise,  recalls  how,  in  his  very  early 
teens,  it  was  his  especial  delight  to  fancy  to  himself  the  philo- 
sophical condition  represented  by  the  complete  cessation  of  flux, 
it  being  expressed  by  a  longing  to  enter  the  quiet  waters  of  some 
hidden  cove — a  fancy  that  was  recalled  by  a  dream  image  in 
which  the  same  wish  fulfilment — the  return  to  the  uterine  sleep — 
was  analogously  symbolized. 

The  neurotic  is  imaginative,  philosophical,  artistic,  interpreta- 
tive, temperamental  rather  than  literal,  methodical,  critical,  me- 
chanical, deductive.  H  he  lacks  the  scientific  capacity  of  session 
he  compensates  by  a  quicker  philosophical  insight. 

It  is  a  long  theme — this  of  the  meaning  of  the  character- 
ological  import  in  the  neuroses.  There  is  much  else  that  may  be 
readily  related  to  the  basic  circumstance  of  repression  which 
causes  the  blocking  of  the  personality  as  we  see  it  in  neurotic 
disorders,  but  the  question  of  most  vital  interest  is  the  bearing 
of  all  this  character  reaction  upon  the  practical  problem  of  the 
patient's  ultimate  rehabilitation. 

We  have  seen  that  fundamental  in  the  neurotic  character  is 
the  sense  of  obligation,  the  moral  sense  or  the  love  of  truth  as 
inculcated  through  the  stolid  organic  repression  of  natural  desire, 
with  all  the  suffering  it  entails,  out  of  obedience — albeit  an  un- 
conscious, blind  and  unreasoning  obedience — to  organic  law  as 
decreed  through  biological  social  prohibition.  With  a  mechanism 
then  essentially  moral  and  social  at  the  basis  of  the  character- 
ologi;:al  reaction  present  in  the  neuroses,  the  logical  adaptation 
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for  the  neurotic  patient  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  direction  of 
interests  which  permit  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  which  sub- 
serve the  highest  moral  and  social  ends. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  psychoanalysis  ought  to  be 
accompanied  by  or  supplemented  with  such  reeducative  influences 
as  will  stimulate  our  patients  to  an  effective  interest  in  the  social 
and  educational  problems  upon  which  depend  the  happiness  and 
efficiency  of  the  social  community.  Imbued  by  nature,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  a  love  of  truth,  a  respect  for  law,  a  sympathy 
for  their  kind,  and  a  reverent  sense  of  the  value,  the  beauty  and 
the  dignity  of  life,  these  neurotic  men  and  women,  who  have  faced 
unflinchingly  the  rigors  of  their  own  analysis,  are  above  all  others 
adapted  to  the  high  task  of  teaching  and  serving  mankind. 

Having  learned  the  organic  truths  of  life  through  his  own 
mental  stock-taking,  having  recognized  that  his  own  neurosis 
consisted  in  the  repression  of  these  elemental  truths  and  having 
seen  that  his  own  mental  conflict  grew  out  of  his  unconscious  and 
irrational  adaptation  toward  moral  and  social  inhibitions,  cer- 
tainly no  one  is  better  qualified  than  the  patient  who  has  under- 
gone psychoanalysis,  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  tlie  moral  and 
social  problems  of  the  community — problems  which  he  must 
clearly  see  are  approached  from  a  standpoint  of  equally  uncon- 
scious and  irrational  undercurrents  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  social  polity — for  through  his  analysis  he  has  come  to  accept 
the  truth  that  is  in  him,  and  through  the  courage  born  of  a  great 
moral  conflict  he  is  prepared  to  utter  it. 
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!A'  Study  in  the  Erotogenesis  of  Religion^ 
By  Theodore  Schroeder 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

In  a  valley  on  the  road  to  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  lies  the 
insignificant  hamlet  of  Wildisbuch.  Here,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  in  an  isolated  farmhouse,  lived  John  Peter, 
widower,  with  several  dhildren.  His  only  son,  Casper,  married 
in  1812,  and,  after  being  blessed  with  five  daughters,  was  divorced 
from  his  wife.  Barbara,  a  daughter  of  John  Peter,  was  married 
to  .a  blacksmith  in  Triillikon.  The  other  daughters  were 
Susanna,  Elizabeth,  Magdalena  (married  to  John  Moser,  a  shoe- 
maker), and  Margaret,  born  in  1794,  the  youngest  and  favorite 
child. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  in  what  follows  that  intellectual 
precocity  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  and  perhaps  a  symptom 
of  premature  sexual  awakening.  Margaret  was  a  precocious 
infant,  who  at  six  was  able  to  read  her  Bible,  and  would  summon 
the  family  about  her  to  listen  to  her  lectures  out  of  the  ''sacred 
volume"  and  would  pray  and  exhort  with  great  ardor.  Her 
purposeless  family,  her  intellectual  superiority  and  certain 
mystical  circumstances  contributed  to  her  mastery.  To  her  simple 

^  This  paper  is  part  of  a  series  which  I  am  preparing.  Other  essays 
of  mine  upon  this  same  subject  may  be  found  as  follows:  "The  Eroto- 
genesis of  Religion,"  Alienist  and  Neurologist,  Vol.  28,  p.  330,  Aug.,  1907; 
"  Sex-determinant  in  Mormon  Theology,"  Alienist  and  Neurologist,  Vol. 
29,  p.  208,  May,  1908;  "ReHgion  and  SensuaHsm  as  Connected  by  Clergy- 
men," Amer.  Jour,  of  Relig.  Psychology,  Vol.  3,  p.  17,  May,  1908;  "Devel- 
opment of  a  Working  Hypothesis,"  Alienist  and  Neurologist,  Vol.  34, 1913; 
"Mathias  the  Prophet,"  Journal  of  Religious  Psychology,  Vol.  VI,  pp. 
59-65,  Jan.,  1913;  "Adolescence  and  Religion,"  Journal  of  Religious  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  6,  p.  124,  April,  1913;  "  Erotogenesese  der  Religion,"  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Religionspsychologie,  March,  1908;  "The  Erotogenetic  Inter- 
pretation of  Religion;  Its  Opponents  Reviewed,"  Journal  of  Religious 
Psychology,  January,  1914. 
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family  the  mere  fact  that  she  was  bom  on  Christmas  suggested 
the  possession  of  special  privileges  and  graces. 

In  1816  Margaret  Peters  went  as  a  housekeeper  to  her  mother's 
brother,  a  small  farmer  at  Rudolfingen.  Everything  prospered 
under  the  "  ministering  child."  Now  the  holy  maiden  of  twenty 
attended  prayer-meeting  and  scripture  expositions  by  the  Pietists 
of  Schaffhausen.  The  consequent  deepening  of  religious  emo- 
tion was  accompanied  by  the  usual  depression  of  spirits,  which 
frequently  accompany  also  sexual  suppression.  These  she  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  God  was  revealing  himself  to  her  more  and 
more  every  day  so  that  she  was  daily  becoming  more  conscious 
of  her  own  sinfulness.  In  adolescent  children  about  the  only 
impulse  they  have  which  receives  general  condemnation  is  the 
sex  impulse.  Therefore  a  growing  consciousness  of  sinfulness 
signifies  a  growing  consciousness  of  sexual  desire  and  of  its 
social  taboo.  In  twelve  months  she  felt  a  call  to  preach,  testify 
and  prophesy.  She  accordingly  left  her  tmcle,  returned  to 
Wildisbuch  in  March,  18 17,  and  began  operations  as  a  revivalist. 

To  the  paternal  household  had  been  added  a  farm-hand,  named 
Heinrich  Ernst,  and  a  young  woman,  Margaret  Jaggli.  The 
latter's  "  immoralities  "  had  caused  her  to  be  turned  out  of  her 
native  village.  She  had  epileptic  fits,  which  are  so  often  trace- 
able to  sexual  causes  and  which  a  century  ago  were  so  readily 
explained  as  demoniac  possession.  Of  this  affliction  she  hoped 
to  be  cured  by  the  saintly  Margaret.  It  is  well  known  among 
specialists  that  a  whole  class  of  sufferers  from  epileptiform 
seizures  has  been  dififerentiated  as  due  to  sex-suppression,  and 
other  sexual  disorders.  Another  new  inmate  was  Ursula 
Kiindig,  a  maid  of  all  work  aged  nineteen.  A  disappointing  love 
affair  brought  her  into  strained  relations  with  her  parents,  so  she 
accepted  Margaret  as  a  ''spiritual  adviser"  during  life.  The 
unhappy  Ursula  was  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  our  saintess,  and  she 
venerated  her  as  the  elect  of  the  Lord,  professing  her  unshaken 
conviction  "  that  Christ  revealed  himself  in  the  flesh  through  her 
and  that  through  her  many  thousands  of  souls  were  saved." 
Margaret,  the  high  priestess  of  mysticism,  now  gave  instruction, 
guidance  and  enlightenment  to  all  those  who  were  so  "  spirit- 
ually "  minded  that  the  Zwinglian  parish  church  could  not  satisfy 
their  deeper  soul-hunger." 
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"  The  mysticism  of  the  old  heathen  world,  the  mysticism  of 
the  gnostic  sects,  the  mysticism  of  mediaeval  heretics,  almost 
invariably  resolved  itself  into  orgies  of  licentiousness."  By  this 
road  our  present  prophetess  was  presently  to  realize  her  heaven. 

In  the  autumn  of  1817,  Margaret  of  Wildisbuch  met  Julianne 
von  Kriidner,  the  head  of  another  revivalist  movement. 

The  latter  was  born  of  noble  family  in  1766  and  grew  up 
without  religion.  At  fourteen  she  was  married  to  Baron  von 
Kriidner,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  at  Venice,  he  being  very  much 
older.  Her  notorious  "  immoralities  "  compelled  her  to  return  to 
her  father's  house  at  Riga.  Dissatisfied  with  this  quiet  life,  she 
went  to  St.  Petersburg  and  to  Paris,  and  "threw  herself  into 
every  sort  of  dissipation."  In  her  novel,  "  Valerie,"  she  frankly 
avowed  that  women  when  young  must  give  themselves  up  to 
pleasure,  then  take  up  with  art,  and  finally,  when  nothing  else 
is  left,  devote  themselves  to  religion.  At  forty  she  entered  the 
final  phase. 

She  travelled  much  in  quest  of  converts.  At  Karlsruhe  she 
threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  Pietist  movement.  In  1814, 
she  attained  access  to  the  Russian  court  with  such  great  eflPect 
upon  Czar  Alexander  1.  that  he  entreated  her  to  go  to  Paris  with 
him.  When  he  tired  of  her  she  went  to  Basle.  Her  revivals 
were  well  attended,  and  followed  by  so  many  domestic  quarrels 
that  everywhere  she  came  into  conflict  with  the  police,  being  at 
last  sent  back  to  Russia.  In  1824,  she  went  to  the  Crimea  to 
start  a  colony  on  the  Moravian  settlement  plan,  but  died  before 
success  came. 

In  1817,  while  engaged  in  her  apostolic  mission,  along  the 
Rhine,  she  met  Margaret  of  Wildisbuch.  When  the  unre- 
generate  police  compelled  holy  Julianne  to  leave,  she  commended 
her  disciples  to  the  blessed  Margaret.  Thence  a  regular  pilgrim- 
age of  the  devout  set  in  to  Wildisbuch. 

Margaret's  influence  at  home  increased.  Her  sister,  Magda- 
lena,  and  brother-in-law,  John  Moser,  as  the  first  token  of  their 
conversion,  kicked  their  old  mother  Moser  out  of  the  house, 
because  she  was  "worldly"  and  void  of  "saving  grace." 
Conrad,  John  Moser's  younger  brother,  was  starved  until  he 
yielded  to  their  fancies,  saw  visions,  and  professed  himself 
saved.    Barbara,  also  being  converted,  and  unable  to  regenerate 
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her  obdurate  husband,  attached  herself  to  a  kindred  soul  of  like 
soaring  piety,  a  tailor  named  Habliitzel.  Margaret's  brother, 
Casper,  was  separated  from  his  wife,  whom  he  treated  brutally. 
He  became  the  father  of  a  bastard,  and  now  loafed  about  the 
country  preaching  the  gospel.  Margaret  now  became  a  roving 
apostle.  She  met,  converted  and  loved  Jacob  Morf,  the  cobbler 
of  Illnau,  whose  wife  at  times  interrupted  their  honeymoon. 
When  parted,  Margaret's  letters  to  him  were  a  mingling  of  the 
most  passionate  love  and  sickly  pious  twaddle.  When  Morf's 
wife  told  her  husband  that  one  of  these  seemed  to  her  unen- 
Hghtened  mind  to  be  very  much  like  a  love-letter,  the  cobbler  im- 
patiently protested:  "  Nothing  of  the  sort.  It  speaks  of  spiritual 
affection  only." 

Margaret's  lapses  from  conventional  rectitude  served  only  to 
drive  her  further  in  her  mad  career  of  self-righteous  exaltation. 
From  considerations  of  delicacy,  she,  however,  thought  it  best  to 
retire  from  the  world  accompanied  by  her  sister  Elizabeth.  After 
months  she  reappeared,  white,  weak  and  prostrate  with  sicknes 
soon  to  be  followed  by  cobbler  Morf.  He  declared  that  he  had 
been  led  thither  because  the  prophetess  had  revealed  to  him 
that  it  was  the  will  of  heaven  that  without  tasting  death  they 
should  ascend  together  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  and 
occupy  one  throne  for  all  eternity. 

Margaret  now  laid  aside  her  pilgrim's  staff,  and  remained  day 
after  day  in  her  room  with  the  shutters  closed,  meditating,  read- 
ing the  Bible,  and  writing  to  her  "  dear  child  "  the  cobbler.  Her 
transgressions  and  the  consequent  penalties  were  but  crosses  laid 
upon  her  shoulders  by  God.  She  wrote :  "  The  greater  the 
humiliation  and  shame  we  undergo,  and  have  to  endure  from  our 
enemies  here  below,  the  more  unspeakable  our  glorification  in 
heaven." 

At  evening  there  was  preaching  and  receiving  of  visitors. 
The  entire  house  was  given  over  to  religious  ecstacy,  of  pro- 
gressive intensity.  Our  saintess  frequently  warned  the  house- 
hold of  an  approaching  trial  of  their  faith.  Sexual  hyper- 
estheticism  seemingly  converted  to  religious  emotion  apparently 
was  now  developing  to  a  mania  for  cruelty^  such  as  is  sometimes 
produced  by  unsatisfied  sex-longing.  Once  she  asked  whether 
they  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  Christ?    "  Behold !  I 
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see  the  host  of  Satan  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  encompass 
me.  He  strives  to  overcome  me.  Let  me  alone  that  I  may  fight 
him."  Then  she  flung  her  arms  about  and  struck  in  the  air  with 
her  open  hand.  The  time  had  arrived  for  her  to  systematize 
her  vagaries  and  to  attempt  their  rationalization.  More  and 
more  the  idea  became  fixed  that  the  devil  was  captivating  an 
increasing  number  of  souls,  and  that  her  resistance  alone  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  complete  supremacy.  The  obedience  which 
within  the  household  had  been  yielded  to  her  became  less  and 
less  doubtful.  All  the  worldly-minded,  such  as  the  parish  pastor, 
"v^re  excluded  from  the  house.  Everything  was  viewed  in  a 
"spiritual"  light. 

The  explosion  of  a  pine  knot  in  the  stove  would  cause  a  panic. 
Upon  such  an  occurrence,  Jaggli  jumped  up  throwing  over  her 
spinning  wheel,  and  shrieked  out :  "  He  will  fetch  me."  She  fell 
convulsed  upon  the  floor,  foaming  at  the  mouth.  When  iMargaret 
entered,  Jaggli  shrieked  out :  "  Pray  for  me !  Save  me !  Fight 
for  my  soul !  "  The  saint's  spiritual  exercises,  and  mandates  for 
the  devil's  departure,  accomplished  a  restoration.  The  character 
of  this  seizure  confirms  the  suspicion  that  IMargaret  Jaggli's 
affliction  was  of  a  functional  nature  (psycholeptic). 

One  day  the  maid  had  an  especially  bad  epileptic  fit.  Around 
her  bed  stood  old  John  Peter,  Elizabeth  and  Susanna,  Ursula 
Kiindig  and  John  IMoser,  as  well  as  the  Saint  Margaret  who  was 
fighting  the  evil  one  with  her  fists  and  her  cries,  when  John 
Moser  fell  into  ecstacy,  and  sav/  a  vision  of  Christ  and  Satan 
exhibiting  an  account  book  showing  the  latter's  claims  on  the 
soul  of  Jaggli.  Satan  it  was  now  believed  had  made  himself  a 
nest  under  the  roof  of  their  house. 

The  last  desperate  conflict  of  faith  and  spiritual  arms  was 
at  hand.  The  derangement  was  developing  speedily  to  the  ex- 
treme acuteness  of  bloody  extermination.  The  final  battle,  of 
course,  could  not  be  fought  without  the  presence  of  the  dearly 
beloved  cobbler  Jacob,  and  he  was  invited  to  come  to  the  great 
and  last  struggle,  arriving  Saturday,  March  8,  1823.  On  Monday 
came  also  John  Closer,  his  brother  Conrad,  also  her  brother 
Casper  Peter.  The  wind  having  been  sown  the  reaping  of  the 
whirlwind  was  about  to  begin. 

On  ^Monday  all  wxre  assembled  in  solemn  anticipation  of  the 
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bugle  call,  but  none  was  heard  On  Tuesday  some  went  about 
their  daily  work,  others  gathered  about  Margaret  in  silent  prayer. 
Occasionally  the  hush  of  the  darkened  room  was  broken  by  a 
wail  from  the  saint.  "  I  am  sore  straightened !  I  am  in  anguish  ! 
But  I  refresh  my  soul  at  the  prospect  of  the  coming  exaltation!  " 
or,  "  My  struggle  with  Satan  is  severe.  He  strives  to  retain  the 
souls  which  I  will  wrest  from  his  hold;  some  have  been  for  two 
hundred  years  in  his  power ! " 

The  pictures  which  were  forming  in  this  disordered  imagina- 
tion are  but  dimly  revealed.  This  much  is  extremely  probable: 
that  Satan's  attack  was  but  the  religious  interpretation  of  acute 
depression,  and  something  was  prompting  toward  a  delirium  of 
blood,  which  in  this  disordered  mind  was  to  be  interpreted  as  the 
conquering  grace  of  God,  overpowering  Satan. 

On  Tuesday  and  the  following  days  these  holy  ones  hardly 
left  the  room  of  the  pale,  striving  ecstatic.  The  holy  enthusiasm 
was  general.  None  dared  to  contest  the  will  of  the  prophetess. 
When  evening  came,  all  ascended  to  the  upper  room  where  she 
declared :  "  Lo !  I  see  Satan  and  his  first-born  floating  in  the  air. 
They  are  dispersing  their  emissaries  to  all  corners  of  the  earth 
to  summon  their  armies  together."  Elizabeth  also  saw  them. 
After  the  holy  maid  had  been  for  an  hour  in  her  mysterious 
silence,  the  crisis  seemed  temporarily  past,  and  all  retired. 

On  Wednesday,  after  a  forenoon  of  prayer,  Margaret  was 
again  seized  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  declared :  "  The  Lord 
has  revealed  to  me  what  will  happen  in  the  latter  days.  The  son 
of  Napoleon  will  appear  before  the  world  as  anti-Christ,  and  will 
strive  to  bring  the  world  over  to  his  side.  He  will  undergo  a 
great  conflict,  but  what  will  be  the  result  is  not  shown  me  at 
the  present  moment ;,  but  I  am  promised  a  spiritual  token  of  this 
revelation."  The  token  followed.  The  dearly  loved  Jacob,  John 
Moser,  and  Ursula  Kiindig  cried  out  that  they  saw  two  evil 
spirits,  one  in  the  form  of  Napoleon,  pass  into  Margaret  Jaggli, 
and  the  other,  in  the  form  of  his  son,  enter  into  Elizabeth. 
Whereupon  Elizabeth,  thus  possessed,  began  to  strut  and  assume 
a  haughty  miUtary  air,  such  as  she  deemed  appropriate  to  her 
military  "control."  When  the  prophetess  overcame  and  ex- 
pelled these  devils,  the  possessed  gave  up  her  military  flourishes. 

After  several  "  spirit  wrestlings "  during  the  following  day, 
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the  evening  again  found  all  assembled  in  the  upper  room.  As 
soon  as  the  prophetess  had  taken  her  seat  on  the  bed,  she  de- 
clared: "Last  night  it  was  revealed  to  me  that  you  are  all  of  you 
to  unite  with  me  in  battle  with  the  devil,  lest  he  should  conquer 
Christ.  I  must  strive  lest  your  souls  and  those  of  so  many  others 
should  be  lost.  Come,  then!  Strive  with  me;  but  first  of  all, 
kneel  down,  lay  your  faces  in  the  dust  and  pray."  All  obeyed. 
From  her  throne  on  the  bed,  the  prophetess  presently  exclaimed : 
"  The  hour  is  come  in  which  the  conflict  must  take  place,  so  that 
Christ  may  gather  together  his  church,  and  contend  with  anti- 
Christ.  After  Christ  has  assembled  his  church,  1,260  days  will 
elapse,  and  then  anti-Christ  will  appear  in  human  form,  and  with 
sweet  and  enticing  words  will  strive  to  seduce  the  elect;  but  all 
true  Christians  will  hold  aloof."  After  a  pause,  she  added 
solemnly :  "  In  verity,  anti-Christ  is  already  among  us." 

•  Then,  with  a  leap  she  was  off  the  bed,  and  turning  her  eyes 
about,  throwing  up  her  hands,  rushing  about  the  room,  striking 
the  chairs,  and  clothes-boxes  with  her  fists,  she  cried,  "  The 
scoundrel,  the  murderer  of  souls !  "  And  finding  a  hammer,  she 
began  to  beat  the  wall  with  it.  The  company  looked  on  in  breath- 
less amazement.  The  epileptic  Jaggli  went  into  convulsions, 
writhed  on  the  ground,  groaned,  shrieked,  and  wrung  her  hands. 
Then  the  holy  Margaret  cried,  "  I  see  in  spirit  the  old  Napoleon 
gathering  a  mighty  host,  and  marching  against  me.  The  contest 
will  be  terrible.  You  must  wrestle  unto  blood.  Go!  fly!  fetch 
me  axes,  clubs,  whatever  you  can  find.  Bar  the  doors,  curtain 
all  the  windows  in  the  house,  and  close  every  shutter." 

Whilst  her  commands  were  being  fulfilled  in  all  haste,  and 
the  required  weapons  were  sought  out,  John  Moser,  who  re- 
mained behind,  saw  the  room  "  filled  with  a  dazzling  glory,  such 
as  no  tongue  could  describe,"  and  he  wept  for  joy.  The  excite- 
ment had  already  mounted  to  visionary  ecstacy.  It  was  five 
o'clock  when  the  weapons  were  brought  up  stairs.  The  holy 
Margaret  was  then  seated  on  her  bed,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
crying  to  all  to  pray,  "  Help  !  help !  all  of  you,  that  Christ  may  not 
be  overcome  in  me.  Smite,  smite,  cleave, — everywhere,  on  all 
sides — the  floor,  the  walls !  It  is  the  will  of  God !  Smite  on  till 
I  bid  you  stay.    Smite  and  lose  your  lives,  if  need  be." 

It  was  a  wonder  that  lives  were  not  lost  in  the  extraordinary 
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scene  that  ensued;  the  room  was  full  of  men  and  women;  there 
were  ten  of  them  armed  with  hatchets,  crowbars,  clubs,  pick-axes, 
raining  blows  on  walls  and  floors,  on  chairs,  tables,  cupboards  and 
chests.  This  lasted  for  three  hours.  Margaret  remained  on  the 
bed,  encouraging  the  party  to  continue;  when  any  arm  flagged 
she  singled  out  the  weary  person  and  exhorted  him,  as  he  loved 
his  soul,  to  fight  more  valiantly  and  utterly  defeat  and  destroy 
the  devil.  "  Strike  him !  cut  him  down !  the  old  adversary !  Fear 
nothing!  Smite  till  your  blood  runs  down  as  sweat.  There  he 
is  in  the  corner;  now  at  him,"  and  EHzabeth  served  as  her  echo, 
Smite ;  strike  on !  He  is  a  murderer,  he  is  the  young  Napoleon, 
the  coming  anti-Christ  who  entered  into  me  and  almost  destroyed 
me. 

This  continued  until  all  the  furniture  was  demolished,  and 
one  wall  of  the  house  had  been  broken  down  so  as  to  expose  to 
the  gaping  crowd  without  what  was  occurring  within  the  sacred 
sanctuary.  When  the  saint  beheld  the  crowd,  she  shrieked  forth, 
"  Behold  them !  the  enemies  of  God !  the  host  of  Satan  coming 
on !  but  fear  not,  we  shall  overcome."  When  her  warriors  were 
so  exhausted  that  they  could  not  raise  their  arms,  nor  even  stand 
up,  Margaret  exclaimed,  "  The  victory  is  won ;  follow  me.'* 
Down  stairs,  with  drawn  curtains  to  exclude  the  vulgar  gaze, 
and  in  the  illumination  of  a  rushlight,  the  battle  was  continued 
with  altered  tactics.  By  her  command,  all  threw  themselves  upon 
the  ground  and  prayed,  and  after  an  hour's  rest  the  former  scene 
was  re-enacted.  The  holy  Margaret  ordered  her  prostrate  wor- 
shippers to  beat  themselves  with  their  fists  on  their  heads  and 
breasts,  and  they  obeyed.  Elizabeth  yelled,  "  Oh !  Margaret,  do 
thou  strike  me!  Let  me  die  for  Christ."  Thereupon  the  holy 
one  struck  her  sister  repeatedly  with  her  fists,  so  that  Elizabeth 
cried  out  with  pain.  "  Bear  it !  "  exclaimed  Margaret,  It  is  the 
wrath  of  God !  " 

The  prima  donna  of  the  whole  melodrama  in  the  meanwhile 
looked  about  her  to  see  that  none  of  the  actors  spared  them- 
selves. When  she  saw  anyone  slack  in  his  self-chastisement,  she 
called  to  him  to  redouble  his  blows.  As  the  old  man  did  not 
exhibit  quite  sufficient  enthusiasm  in  self-torture,  she  cried, 
"Father,  you  do  not  beat  yourself  sufficiently!"  and  then  began 
to  batter  him  with  her  own  fists.    The  ill-treated  old  man  groaned 
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under  her  blows,  but  she  cheered  him  with,  "  I  am  only  driving 
out  the  old  Adam,  Father !  It  does  not  hurt  you ! "  and  redoubled 
her  pomelling  of  his  head  and  back.    Then  out  went  the  light. 

At  midnight  a  policeman,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  put 
on  guard  without,  heard  a  renewal  of  the  disturbance  within.  He 
heard  muffled  cries  of  "  Save  us !  Have  mercy  upon  us !  Strike 
away !  he  is  a  murderer,  spare  him  not ! "  etc.  The  Amtmann's 
demand  for  admission  having  received  no  attention,  a  window 
pane  was  broken  and  a  lighted  candle  was  thrust  into  the  room. 
The  officer's  report  follows : 

"  I  now  went  to  the  opened  window  and  observed  four  or  five 
men  standing  with  their  backs  against  the  door.  Another  lay  as 
dead  on  the  floor.  At  a  little  distance  was  a  coil  of  human  beings, 
men  and  women,  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  beside  them  a 
w^oman  on  her  knees  beating  the  rest,  and  crying  out  at  every 
blow,  '  Lord,  have  mercy ! '  Finally,  near  the  stove  was  another 
similar  group."  Here  one  suspects  that  the  impulse  towards 
sadism  and  masochism  are  undifferentiated  and  sanctified,  but  we 
must  await  further  developments.  The  Amtmann  ordered  the 
sittingroom  door  to  be  broken  open.  Conrad  Moser,  who  had 
offered  to  open  to  the  magistrate,  was  rebuked  by  the  saint,  who 
cried  out  to  him :  "  What,  will  you  give  admission  to  the  devil  ?  " 
In  his  report  the  magistrate  continues :  "  The  men  offered  resist- 
ance, excited  thereto  by  the  women,  who  continued  screaming. 
The  holy  Margaret  especially  distinguished  herself,  and  was  on 
her  knees  vigorously  beating  another  woman  who  lay  flat  on  the 
floor  on  her  face.  A  second  group  consisted  of  a  coil  of  two 
men  and  two  women,  the  head  of  one  woman  on  the  body  of  a 
man,  and  the  head  of  a  man  on  that  of  a  girl.  The  rest  staggered 
to  their  feet  one  after  another.  I  tried  remonstrances,  but  they 
were  unavailing  in  the  hubbub.  Then  I  ordered  that  old  Peter 
be  removed  from  the  room.  Thereupon  men  and  women  flung 
themselves  upon  him,  in  spite  of  all  our  assurances  that  no  harm 
would  be  done  him.  With  difficulty  we  got  him  out  of  the  room, 
with  all  the  rest  hanging  on  him,  so  that  he  was  thrown  to  the 
floor,  and  the  rest  clinging  to  him,  tumbled  over  him  in  a  heap.  I 
repeated  my  remonstrance,  and  insisted  on  silence,  but  without 
avail.  When  old  Peter  prepared  to  answer,  the  holy  Margaret 
stayed  him  with,  '  Father,  make  no  reply.    Pray ! '   All  then  re- 
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commenced  the  uproar.  IMargaret  cried  out :  '  Let  us  all  die ! 
I  will  die  for  Christ! '  and  others,  'Have  mercy  on  us! ' " 

In  spite  of  all  police  efforts,  ^Margaret  and  the  others  con- 
tinued to  exhort  and  comfort  one  another  through  the  night. 
Next  morning  each  was  brought  before  the  magistrate  and  sub- 
jected to  examination.  All  were  sullen,  resolute,  and  convinced 
that  they  were  doing  God's  will.  As  the  holy  iMargaret  was  led 
away  for  examination,  she  said  to  Ursula  and  the  servant  Hein- 
rich,  "  The  world  opposes,  but  cannot  frustrate  my  work."  Her 
words  came  true :  the  "  world  "  was  too  slow  in  its  movements. 

After  the  investigation,  and  pending  an  order  directing  that 
!Margaret  and  Elizabeth  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum,  the  final 
scene  was  enacted.  As  soon  as  the  high  priestess  had  come  out 
of  the  room  where  she  had  been  examined  by  the  Amtmann,  she 
went  to  her  own  bed-chamber,  where  boards  had  been  laid  over 
the  gaps  between  the  rafters  broken  during  the  previous  night 
by  the  axes  and  picks.  Elizabeth,  Susanna,  Ursula,  and  the 
maid  sat  or  stood  around  her  and  prayed.  There  were  more 
"  spirit  wrestlings  "  and  a  comparatively  peaceful,  but  temporary 
conquest  of  the  devil. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  old  father,  his  five  daughters,  his  son,  the 
two  brothers,  John  and  Conrad  Closer,  Ursula  Kiindig,  and  the 
maid  Jaggli,  and  the  man  Heinrich  Ernst,  twelve  in  all,  were 
assembled  in  the  upper  room.  Margaret  and  Elizabeth  sat  side 
by  side  on  the  bed,  the  latter  half  stupified,  looking  fixedly  before 
her.  IMargaret,  however,  was  in  a  condition  of  violent  nervous 
sur-excitation.  Many  of  the  weapons  used  in  wrecking  the  furni- 
ture lay  about ;  among  these  were  the  large  hammer  and  an  iron 
wedge  used  for  splitting  wood.  All  there  assembled  felt  that 
something  extraordinary  was  about  to  happen.  Ever\'  one  in 
that  group  had  passed  the  line  that  divides  healthy  common- 
sense  from  mania. 

^largaret  now  solemnly  announced,  "  I  have  given  a  pledge 
for  many  souls  that  Satan  may  not  have  them.  Among  these 
is  the  soul  of  my  brother  Casper.  But  I  cannot  conquer  in  the 
strife  for  him  without  the  shedding  of  blood."  Thereupon,  she 
bade  all  present  renew  the  beating  of  themselves  with  their  fists, 
so  as  to  expel  the  devil,  and  they  executed  her  orders  with  wildest 
fanaticism. 
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The  holy  maid  now  laid  hold  of  the  iron  wedge,  drew  her 
brother  Casper  to  her,  and  said,  "  Behold,  the  Evil  One  is  striving 
to  possess  thy  soul ! "  and  thereupon  she  began  to  strike  him  on 
head  and  breast  with  the  wedge.  Casper  staggered  back;  she 
pursued  him,  striking  him  and  cutting  his  head  open,  so  that  he 
was  covered  with  blood.  As  he  afterwards  declared,  he  had  not 
the  smallest  thought  of  resistance;  the  power  to  oppose  her 
seemed  to  be  taken  from  him.  At  length,  half  stunned,  he  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  was  carried  to  his  bed  by  his  father  and  the 
maid  Jaggli.  The  old  man  did  not  return  upstairs,  and  was  not 
present  at  the  terrible  scene  that  ensued.  But  he  took  no  steps 
to  prevent  it.  Not  only  this,  but  he  warded  off  all  interruption 
from  without, 

A  little  later  in  the  upper  room  the  melodrama  of  former  days 
had  been  changed  to  tragedy.  As  soon  as  the  wounded  Casper 
had  been  removed,  the  three  sisters,  Barbara,  ^lagdalena,  and 
Susanna,  left  the  room,  the  two  latter,  however,  only  for  a  short 
time.  Then  the  holy  Margaret  said  to  those  who  remained  with 
her,  "  Today  is  a  day  of  great  events.  The  contest  has  been  long 
and  must  now  be  decided.  Blood  must  flow.  I  see  the  spirit  of 
my  mother  calling  me  to  offer  up  my  life."  After  a  pause  she 
added,  And  you — all — are  you  ready  to  give  your  lives  ?  "  They 
all  responded  eagerly  that  they  were.  Then  said  Alargaret,  "  No, 
no ;  I  see  you  will  not  readily  die.  But  I — I  must  die.'"'  There- 
upon Elizabeth  exclaimed,  "  I  will  gladly  die  for  the  saving  of  the 
souls  of  my  brother  and  father.  Strike  me  dead,  strike  me 
dead !  "  Then  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  began  to  batter 
her  head  with  a  wooden  mallet.  It  has  been  revealed  to  me," 
said  Margaret,  "  that  Elizabeth  will  sacrifice  herself."  Then 
taking  up  the  hammer,  she  struck  her  sister  on  the  head.  At 
once  a  "  spiritual "  fury  seized  on  all  the  elect  souls,  and  grasping 
weapons  they  proceeded  to  beat  the  poor  girl  to  death.  Alargaret 
in  her  mania,  struck  at  random  about  her,  and  wounded  both 
John  Moser  and  Ursula  Kiindig.  Then  she  suddenly  caught  the 
latter  by  the  wrist  and  bade  her  kill  Elizabeth  w^ith  the  iron 
wedge.  Ursula  shrank  back,  "  I  cannot !  I  love  her  too  dearly !  " 
"  You  must,"  screamed  the  saint;  "  it  is  ordained."  "  I  am  ready 
to  die,"  moaned  Elizabeth.  "  I  cannot !  I  cannot !  "  cried  Ursula. 
"  You  must,"  shouted  Margaret,  "  I  will  raise  my  sister  again, 
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and  I  also  will  rise  again  after  three  days.  May  God  strengthen 
your  arm ! " 

As  though  a  demoniacal  influence  flowed  out  of  the  holy  maid 
and  maddened  those  about  her,  all  were  again  seized  with  frenzy. 
John  Moser  snatched  the  hammer  out  of  her  hand,  and  smote  the 
prostrate  girl  with  it  again  and  yet  again,  on  head  and  bosom  and 
shoulders.  Susanna  brought  down  a  crow-bar  across  the  body, 
the  man-servant  Heinrich  belaboured  her  with  a  fragment  of  the 
floor  planking,  and  Ursula,  swept  away  by  the  current,  beat  in 
her  skull  with  the  wedge.  Throughout  the  turmoil,  the  holy  maid 
yelled :  "  God  strengthen  your  arms !  Ursula,  strike  home !  Die 
for  Christ,  Elizabeth  !  "  The  last  words  heard  from  the  martyred 
girl  were  an  exclamation  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  as 
expressed  by  her  sister. 

Margaret  sat  beside  the  body  of  her  murdered  sister,  the 
blaze  of  "spiritual"  (sex?)  ecstacy  in  her  eyes,  the  blood-stained 
hammer  in  her  right  hand,  terrible  in  her  inflexible  determination, 
and  in  the  demoniacal  energy  which  was  to  possess  her  to  the  last 
breath  she  drew.  Her  bosom  heaved,  her  body  quivered,  but  her 
voice  was  firm,  and  her  tone  authoritative,  as  she  said,  "  More 
blood  must  flow.  I  have  pledged  myself  for  the  saving  of  many 
souls.  I  must  die  now.  You  must  crucify  me."  John  Moser 
and  Ursula,  shivering  with  horror,  entreated,  "  O  do  not  demand 
that  of  us."  She  replied,  "  It  is  better  that  I  should  die  than  that 
thousands  of  souls  should  perish." 

So  saying  she  struck  herself  with  the  hammer  on  the  left 
temple.  Then  she  held  out  the  weapon  to  John  Moser,  and 
ordered  him  and  Ursula  to  batter  her  with  it.  Both  hesitated 
for  a  moment. 

"  What !  "  cried  IMargaret,  turning  to  her  favorite  disciple, 
"  will  you  not  do  this  ?  Strike,  and  may  God  brace  your  arm !  " 
Moser  and  Ursula  now  struck  her  with  the  hammer,  but  not  so  as 
to  stun  her. 

"And  now,"  said  she,  with  raised  voice,  "crucify  me!"  You, 
Ursula,  must  do  the  deed." 

"  I  cannot !    I  cannot !"  sobbed  the  wretched  girl. 

"What!  will  you  withdraw  your  hand  from  the  work  of  God, 
now  the  hour  approaches?    You  will  be  responsible  for  all  the 
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souls  that  will  be  lost,  unless  you  fulfill  what  I  have  appointed 
you  to  do." 

"  But  Oh,  not  I !— "  pleaded  Ursula. 

"  Yes, — you.  If  the  police  authorities  had  executed  me,  it 
would  not  have  fallen  to  you  to  do  this,  but  now  it  is  for  you  to 
accomplish  this  work.  Go,  Susan,  and  fetch  the  nails,  and  the 
rest  of  you  make  ready  the  cross." 

In  the  meantime,  Heinrich,  the  man-servant,  frightened  at 
what  had  taken  place,  and  not  wishing  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  the  horrible  scene  in  the  upper  chamber,  had  gone  quietly 
down  into  the  woodhouse,  and  was  making  stakes  for  the  vines. 
There  Susanna  found  him,  and  asked  him  for  nails,  telling  him 
for  what  they  were  designed.  He  composedly  picked  her  out 
nails  of  suitable  length,  and  then  resumed  his  work  of  making 
vine  stakes.  Susanna  re-ascended  to  the  upper  room,  and  found 
Margaret  extended  on  the  bed  beside  the  dead  body  of  Elizabeth, 
with  the  arms,  breast,  and  feet  resting  on  blocks  of  wood,  in  the 
fashion  of  a  cross,  arranged  by  John  Moser  and  Ursula,  whilst 
Susanna  was  absent. 

The  hands  and  feet  of  the  victim  were  nailed  to  the  blocks  of 
wood.  Then  Ursula's  head  swam,  and  she  drew  back.  Again 
Margaret  called  her  to  continue  her  horrible  work.  "  Go  on !  go 
on !  God  will  strengthen  your  arm.  I  will  raise  Elizabeth  from 
the  dead,  and  rise  myself  in  three  days."  Nails  were  driven 
through  both  elbows  and  also  through  the  breasts  of  Margaret  : 
not  for  one  moment  did  the  victim  express  pain,  nor  did  her 
courage  fail  her.  No  Indian  at  the  stake  endured  the  cruel  in- 
genuity of  his  tormentors  with  more  stoicism  than  did  this  young 
woman  bear  the  martyrdom  she  had  invoked  for  herself.  She 
impressed  her  murderers  with  the  idea  that  she  was  endowed  with 
supernatural  strength.  They  imagined  that  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise, for  what  she  endured  was  beyond  the  measure  of  human 
strength.  That  in  the  place  of  human  endurance  she  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  Berserker  strength  of  the  furor  religiosus,  was 
what  these  ignorant  peasants  could  not  possibly  know.  Conrad 
Moser  could  barely  keep  himself  from  fainting,  sick  and  horror- 
struck  at  the  scene.  He  exclaimed,  "  Is  not  this  enough  ?  "  His 
brother,  John,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looked  into  space 
with  glassy  eyes.    Ursula,  bathed  in  tears,  was  bowed  over  the 
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victim.  Magdalena  Moser  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
crucifixion;  she  remained  the  whole  time,  weeping,  leaning 
against  a  chest. 

The  dying  woman  smiled.  "  I  feel  no  pain.  Be  yourselves 
strong,"  she  whispered.  "  Now,  drive  a  nail  or  a  knife  through 
my  heart." 

Ursula  endeavored  to  do  as  bidden,  but  her  hand  shook  and 
the  knife  was  bent.  Beat  in  my  skull ! "  these  were  the  last 
words  spoken  by  Margaret.  In  their  madness  Conrad  Moser 
and  Ursula  Kiindig  obeyed,  one  operating  with  the  crowbar,  and 
the  other  with  the  hammer. 

It  was  noon  when  the  sacrifice  was  accomplished — dinner- 
time. Accordingly,  all  descended  to  the  sittingroom,  where  the 
meal  that  Margaret  Jaggli  had  been  in  the  meantime  preparing 
was  served  and  eaten. 

On  Sunday,  the  i6th,  the  servant,  Heinrich,  was  sent  on 
horseback  to  Illnau  to  summon  Jacob  Morf  to  come  to  Wildis- 
buch  to  witness  a  great  miracle.  Jacob  came  there  with  Hein- 
rich, but  was  not  told  of  the  circumstances  of  the  crucifixion  till 
he  reached  the  house.  When  he  heard  what  had  happened,  he 
was  frightened  almost  out  of  his  few  wits,  and  when  taken 
upstairs  to  see  the  bodies,  he  fainted  away.  Nothing — no  repre- 
sentations— would  induce  him  to  remain  for  the  miraculous  resur- 
rection, and  he  hastened  back  to  Illnau,  where  he  took  to  his 
bed.  In  his  alarm  and  horror  he  sent  for  the  pastor,  and  told 
him  what  he  had  seen. 

But  the  rest  of  the  holy  community  remained  steadfast  in  their 
faith.  On  the  night  of  Sunday,  before  Monday  morning  broke, 
Ursula  Kiindig  and  the  servant  man  Heinrich  went  upstairs  with 
pincers  and  drew  out  the  nails  that  transfixed  Margaret.  At  the 
subsequent  trial,  when  asked  their  reason  for  so  doing,  they  said 
that  they  supposed  this  would  facilitate  Margaret's  resurrection. 
Sanctus  furor  had  made  way  for  sancta  simplicitas. 

The  night  of  Monday  was  spent  in  prayer  and  Scripture  read- 
ing in  the  upper  chamber,  and  eager  expectation  of  the  promised 
miracle,  which  obstinately  refused  to  take  place.  The  catastrophe 
could  no  longer  be  concealed.  Something  had  to  be  done.  On 
Tuesday,  old  John  Peter  pulled  on  his  jacket  and  walked  to 
Triillikon  to  inform  the  pastor  that  his  daughter  Elizabeth  had 
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died  on  the  Saturday  at  10  A.  M.  and  his  daughter  Margaret 
at  noon  of  the  same  day. 

We  need  say  little  more.  On  December  3,  1823,  the  trial  of 
all  incriminated  in  this  frightful  tragedy  took  place  at  Zurich,  and 
sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  following  day.  Ursula  Kiindig 
was  sentenced  to  sixteen  years'  imprisonment,  Conrad  Moser  and 
John  Peter  to  eight  years,  Susanna  Peter  and  John  Moser  to  six 
years,  Heinrich  Ernst  to  four  years,  Jacob  Morf  to  three, 
Margaret  Jaggli  to  two  years,  Barbara  Baumann  and  Casper 
Peter  to  one  year,  and  Magdalena  Moser  to  six  months  with  hard 
labor.  It  was  ordered  that  the  house  at  Wildisbuch  be  levelled 
with  the  dust,  the  plough  drawn  over  the  foundation,  and  that 
no  house  should  again  be  erected  on  the  spot. 

Before  the  destruction,  however,  a  pilgrimage  of  Pietists  and 
believers  in  Margaret  Peter  had  visited  the  scene  of  her  death, 
and  many  had  been  the  exclamations  of  admiration  at  her  cou- 
duct.  "  Oh,  that  it  had  been  I  who  had  died !  "  "  Oh,  how  many 
souls  must  she  have  delivered ! "  and  the  like.  Magna  est 
stultitia  et  praevalehit. 

Barbara,  the  eldest,  professed  to  the  prison  chaplain  in  ZiArich, 
in  1823,  "  I  am  satisfied  that  God  worked  in  mighty  power  and 
grace  through  Margaret,  up  to  the  hour  of  her  death."  The 
father  himself  declared  after  the  ruin  of  the  family,  and  the 
death  of  his  two  daughters,  "  I  am  assured  that  my  youngest 
daughter  was  set  apart  by  God  for  some  extraordinary  purpose." 

The  facts  thus  far  related  are  condensed  from  the  narrative 
of  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould. ^  I  have  followed  his  language 
closely. 

A  Psychological  Interpretation 
There  are  two  main  points  for  consideration  in  a  review  of 
the  psychic  factors  of  this  tragedy.  First,  how  far  are  the 
religious  phenomena  presented  capable  of  explanation  and  in- 
terpretation in  terms  of  sexual  psycholog}^ ;  and,  second,  how  far 
does  such  explanation  lend  support  to  the  theory  of  the  eroto- 
genesis  of  all  religion. 

2  "Freaks  of  Fanaticism,"  pp.  1-38.  Gould  followed  "Die  Gekreutz- 
igte  von  Wildisbuch  "  von  J.  Scherr,  2d  Edit.  St.  Gall.  1867.  Scherr  made 
personal  investigations  and  took  notes  from  records  of  the  trial  as  pub- 
lished in  Zurich  Archives,  Vol.  166,  Folio,  104-4. 
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Margaret  Peter's  religious  manifestations  were  practically  the 
only  distinguishing  mark  of  her  otherwise  commonplace  char- 
acter. With  the  mystical  predispositions  of  her  family,  the  fact 
that  she  was  born  on  Christmas  day  appeared  of  peculiar  moment 
as  did  also  her  ability  to  read  the  Bible  at  the  age  of  six,  and  in 
this  way  the  normal  childish  craving  for  attention  became  inter- 
mingled with  a  sense  of  religious  import,  food  for  her  vanity  was 
at  the  same  time  stimulus  to  her  superstition,  until  her  adolescent 
intelligence  became  wholly  incapable  of  distinguishing  them. 
She  and  her  religion  thus  easily  became  one  and  inseparable,  and 
the  identification  of  herself  with  the  object  of  her  religious  adora- 
tion was  an  almost  inevitable  step. 

Whatever  its  physical  basis,  Margaret  Peter's  religion 
answered  a  subjective  need  and  derived  its  evidence,  at  first 
largely  and  at  last  exclusively,  from  subjective  sources.  Her 
alternate  depressions  and  exaltations,  with  the  conviction  of  "  sin- 
fulness," are  well-known  sexual  manifestations  of  adolescence. 
The  inward  urge  to  action,  to  self-expression,  found  welcome 
interpretation  and  opportunity  in  the  pietists'  preaching  and 
prophesying,  their  exercises  stimulated  her  and  the  growing 
intensity  of  a  diffused  passion  readily  explained  itself  as  God 
revealing  himself  increasingly  to  her  and  within  her. 

The  craving  and  the  satisfaction  were  both  within  the  ego, 
that  is  she  was  in  the  highest  degree  religious  in  character  and 
with  an  intensity  which  brooked  no  opposition.  Similar  condi- 
tions were  working  toward  the  same  end  with  others  of  the 
group.  This  is.  shown  by  the  bad  treatment  given  the  "  worldly  " 
Mother  Moser  and  to  Conrad  Moser,  and  by  the  bastard  child 
of  Casper  Peter,  Margaret  Peter's  own  adulterous  love  affair  with 
Jacob  Morf ,  the  "  immorality "  and  psycholepsy  of  Margaret 
Jaggli,  with  the  remorse,  conviction  of  sin  and  consequent  revival 
of  religious  enthusiasm.  Considered  as  a  whole,  these  incidents 
suggest  that,  having  brought  the  leaders  to  grief,  an  unusually 
intense  adolescent  sensualism  and  its  later  suppression  with  the 
accompanying  and  unbearable  idea  which  needed  concealment, 
furnished  the  emotional  dynamics,  while  the  religious  atmosphere 
of  the  time  suggested  the  interpretation  of  its  psychologic  impera- 
tive as  the  will  of  God.  So  sexual  enthusiasm  may  have  become 
religious  zeal.    But  did  it? 
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To  arrive  at  any  clear  decision,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the 
development  of  this  enthusiasm  to  its  more  intensive  manifesta- 
tions, where  we  may  find  in  plain  relief  what  in  the  beginning 
was  but  half  revealed. 

Saint  Margaret  evidently  felt  herself  as  driftwood  in  the 
current  of  a  higher  power  which  was  irresistibly  carrying  her  on 
to  some  unknown  destiny.  This  is  accentuated  by  the  confidence 
of  those  who  were  attracted  to  her  that  she  would  cure  the  epi- 
leptic, atone  for  the  adulterer,  give  spiritual  consolation  to  those 
who  were  overwhelmed  with  the  consciousness  of  their  "  sinful- 
ness." The  lust  for  power  grown  morbid  to  egomania  found 
another  source  of  strength  in  the  pilgrimages  made  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Julianne  von  Kriidner,  another  of  the  mystics  worthy  of 
psychoanalysis.  A  consciousness  of  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  her  impulses  made  Margaret  Peter  ascribe  them  to 
supernatural  or  divine  sources,  and  induced  fear  of  the  incapacity 
of  her  followers  to  understand  them  and  doubt  of  their  capacity 
to  remain  true.  This  is  the  obvious  explanation  of  the  fre- 
quently expressed  anxiety  about  an  impending  trial  of  faith  in 
which  the  little  group  might  not  stand  the  test  of  righteousness. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  who  uniformly  and  most 
exemplarily  stood  such  tests  were  those  who  are  most  open  to 
suspicion  of  abnormal  sensualism,  as  the  psycholeptic  Jaggli,  the 
unhappily  married  and  visionary  cobbler  of  Illnau,  Sister  Elizabeth 
and  Ursula  Kiindig,  maiden  ladies  and  leaders  of  the  group.  It 
is  also  negatively  significant  that  the  old  man  Peter  remained  a 
passive  observer  of  events  so  long  as  they  appealed  through  their 
mysticism  to  his  ignorance,  but  when  the  higher  flights  of  ecstatic 
violence  were  enacted  he  withdrew  and  quietly  went  to  making 
vine-stakes.  Evidently  his  passions  had  been  too  much  dulled 
by  age  for  the  appreciation  of  such  "  spiritual "  exercises. 

Those  in  whose  lives  sex  is  a  negligible  matter  find  little  need 
to  symbolize  their  internal  struggles.  Where  sex  torments  are 
intense  and  the  suppression  of  normal  sex  functioning  necessary, 
it  inevitably  manifests  itself  symbolically  and  the  character  of  the 
symbol  is  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  nature  of  the 
forbidden  passion  or  its  associational  relations  as  present  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  subject.  We  can  thus  discover  much  of  the 
character  of  what  is  suppressed  by  the  nature  of  its  symbolic 
representation. 
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Therefore  when  the  desire  for  expression  and  repression  of 
sex-passion  are  void  of  a  clear  and  permanent  preponderance 
in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  course,  the  conflict  of  internal  forces 
finds  symbolic  expression  as  conflict.  Egotism  suggests  that  that 
course  which  has  the  approval  of  those  whose  approval  is  most 
esteemed  shall  be  declared  to  be  the  natural  character  of  the 
individual.  Vanity  induces  a  splitting  of  the  conflict-concept  so 
that  the  impulse  which  tends  to  insure  discredit  to  its  victim  can 
be  cast  out — objectivized.  Having  thus  constructed  a  dualistic 
philosophy,  the  discredited  tendency  is  usually  personified  as 
Satan.  The  approved  tendency  is  ascribed  to  God  and  self, 
often  conceived  as  in  some  manner  identical. 

As  the  warring  impulses  grow  in  intensity  and  the  individual 
feels  himself  violently  and  suddenly  impelled  toward  conflicting 
courses  of  conduct,  the  subject  is  bewildered  and  unbalanced.  A 
lost  sense  of  proportion  and  the  consciousness  of  an  all-consum- 
ing, all-engrossing  conflict  of  passion  suggests  the  concentration 
in  one  person  of  the  conflicts  and  passions  of  many.  Hence  a 
self-importance  commensurate  with  the  passional  intensity  and 
egomania  evolving  from  sexual  prowess — nymphomania  and 
egomania  interdependent  and  perhaps  differing  only  in  their  word 
symbols. 

The  apotheosis  of  self  may  now  be  superseded  by  the  idea  of 
self  as  the  embodiment  of  an  army — the  hosts  of  heaven.  The 
opposing  Satanic  hallucination  also  grows  in  importance  until  it 
becomes  that  of  an  army  of  imps  seeking  to  overthrow  the  army 
of  righteousness  personified  in  self.  This  is  the  road  that 
Margaret  Peter  travelled.  The  word-pictures  by  which  she  gave 
figurative  expression  to  her  subjective  passional  conflicts  soon 
attained,  through  their  suggestive  influence,  the  importance  of 
visual  hallucinations.  Since  "  Satan "  was  too  abstract  a  con- 
cept for  ready  visualization,  it  became  concretized  in  that  most 
conspicuous  impersonation  of  force  and  murder,  Napoleon. 

Once  having  become  visuaHzed  as  a  man,  it  was  easy  to 
imagine  Satan  as  invading  the  domicile  of  the  elect  and  even 
entering  into  their  bodies.  The  figurative  description  of  contrary 
internal  impulses  as  personal  conflicts  for  mastery,  suggests  the 
entrance  upon  a  real  battle  and  in  the  case  under  investigation 
where  the  stage  of  corresponding  hallucination  had  been  reached, 
it  was  natural  that  the  hallucination  should  be  objectivized  and 
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thus  readily  induce  an  actual  assault  upon  the  "  possessed  "  person 
with  the  view  to  overcoming  "  Satan "  within.  The  killing  of 
Elizabeth  was  thus  a  natural  evolution  of  sexual  hyperestheticism 
and  of  the  auto-suggestion  of  religious  linguistic  symbolism 
adopted  through  misinterpretation  and  the  "  spiritualization  "  of 
lust. 

To  the  psychiatrist,  the  facts  presented  in  the  religious  blood- 
lust  manifested  in  the  killing  of  Elizabeth  and  the  crucifixion  of 
Margaret,  at  once  suggest  sadism  and  masochism,  yet  the  psychic 
mechanism  by  which  the  final  tragedy  was  reached  may  repay  a 
detailed  study.  As  a  reaction  from  the  consequences  brought 
about  by  her  sensual  indulgence  and  pregnancy,  Margaret  Peter 
probably  endeavored  to  live  continently  thereafter,  and  the  first 
efiFect  of  this  suppression  would  be  an  oversensitized  sensualism 
with  probable  capacity  for  psychic  auto-erotism.  The  contempla- 
tion of  divine  love,  religious  exhortation  and  prayer  to  secure 
such  love,  may  become  the  efficient  means  to  the  enjoyment  of 
psycho-sexual  orgasm.  According  to  a  natural  law  the  effect  of 
stimulants  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  frequency  or  duration.  As 
applied  to  the  facts  under  consideration,  this  means  that  a  grow- 
ing intensity  of  stimulation  became  the  prerequisite  of  climactic 
satisfaction.  In  the  present  case  the  cause  of  this  progressive 
intensification  of  the  religious  furor  must  be  sought  in  some 
fundamental  craving  to  which  it  responds,  which  seems  to  show 
that  the  last  foregoing  theories  furnish  the  true  explanation  foi 
the  phenomena  under  investigation. 

As  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  stimulation  progressed 
the  final  reaction  of  the  orgasm  would  grow  more  violent,  and  this 
growing  intensity  of  the  convulsive,  muscular  reactions  to  an 
adequate  sexual  stimulus  brings  to  the  surface  of  consciousness 
the  craving  for  some  object  against  which  that  exertion  may  be 
directed,  to  enhance  the  joy  of  a  consciousness  of  power.  I 
believe  this  explains  the  craving  which  at  first  induced  the  break- 
ing of  furniture  and  walls.  When  the  orgasm  was  reached  the 
tension  was  relieved  and  quiet  was  restored.  After  the  hallucina- 
tory investiture  of  Elizabeth  with  a  demon,  the  former  subjective 
struggle  which  had  been  symbolized  as  warfare  naturally  found 
a  practical  realization  in  an  attack  upon  her  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  destroying  the  Satan  within  her. 

The  real  dynamics  of  this  performance,  however,  was  a  sub- 
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conscious  or  half  conscious  craving  for  the  erotic  stimulation. 
The  very  source  of  the  transcendental  seemings — of  the  religion — 
was  the  abnormally  intense  sex-impulse.  But  the  usual  erotic 
tendency  to  cruelty  was  still  undifferentiated  as  between  sadism 
and  masochism.  When  the  saintess  had  exhausted  her  capacity 
for  climactic  reactions  to  a  customary  kind  of  stimulus,  a  still 
more  intensive  excitation  became  necessary  to  induce  a  tardy 
orgasm.  The  religious  interpretation  by  an  association  of  ideas 
of  the  subconscious  craving  determined  the  nature  of  the  attempt 
toward  gratification  through  crucifixion  and  finally  the  self- 
imposed  slaughter. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  in  this  case  that  the  very  essence  of  re- 
ligion as  manifested  in  the  "  supernatural "  powers  was  merely 
supernormal  sensualism,  psycho-erotism  spiritualized,  tran- 
scendentalized,  apotheosized.  Thus  far  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  presented  are  explainable  by  the  working  hypothesis 
elsewhere  established,  and  the  analysis  made  of  this  case  shows 
in  it  substantial  support  of  the  working  hypothesis. 

At  some  future  time  with  more  complete  data,  derived  from 
numerous  cases  of  religious  fanaticisms  and  enthusiasms,  it  will 
appear  that  this  is  but  one  of  many  similar  instances  requiring 
the  same  erotogenetic  interpretation. 

By  a  series  of  successive  inductions  made  from  such  studies, 
finally  including  sufficiently  vast  materials  to  warrant  a  compre- 
hensive rational  generalization,  we  may  acquire  a  demonstration 
of  my  working  hypothesis,  elsewhere  developed  and  which  is  as 
follows : 

All  religion,  at  all  times,  and  everywhere,  in  its  differential 
essence,  is  only  a  sex  ecstacy,  seldom  recognized  to  be  that,  and 
therefore,  easily  and  actually  misinterpreted  as  a  mysterious  and 
"transcendental,"  or  super-physical,  undiscriminating  witness  to 
the  inerrancy  of  all  those  varying  and  often  contradictory  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  believed  to  be  of  super-physical  value  in  the 
promotion  of  present  material,  ecstatic  or  post-mortem  well- 
being  and  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  believing  person,  happen  to 
be  associated  with  and  conceived  as  attached  to  the  feeling- 
testimony.  Thus  it  is  that  all  variety  of  religionists  know  be- 
cause they  feel  and  are  firmly  convinced  in  proportion  as  they 
are  strongly  agigated. 
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(A  Criticism) 
By  Prof.  Knight  Duxlap 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNI\-ERSITY 

Dr.  !Morton  Prince's  report  of  the  analysis  and  cure  of  a 
remarkable  case  of  phobia  for  the  sound  of  bells-  must,  it  seems 
to  me,  impress  the  reader  with  two  things :  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  skill  with  which  the  analysis  and  cure  were  completed ;  and  on 
•the  other  hand,  with  the  difficulty  in  handling  such  cases.  In 
other  words,  one  is  led  to  conjecture  what  the  patient's  chances 
would  have  been  had  she  fallen  into  less  competent  hands. 
Although  the  real  expert  goes  quickly  and  certainly  to  the 
foundations  of  such  cases,  such  experts  are  after  all  rare,  and  if 
these  cases  require  the  discovery  of  the  actual  troublesome  asso- 
ciation, a  sadly  large  proportion  will  never  be  cured. 

The  apparent  success  of  those  practitioners  who  proceed  in 
such  cases  on  the  basis  of  the  conventionalized  sexual  interpre- 
tation of  Freud's  school  suggests  the  possibility  that  cures  may 
be  effected  without  the  discover}-  of  the  real  causes  of  the  dis- 
turbance. It  is  quite  probable  that  the  sole  need  in  such  a  case 
is  to  break  off  the  association  (or  neural  habit).  Certainly,  com- 
plete psycho-analysis  can  supply  means  for  breaking  it  off :  but  it 
may  also  be  possible  to  disrupt  it  in  another  way.  If  you  are 
confronting  a  strongly  entrenched  enemy,  you  may  perhaps  dis- 

^  Presented  before  the  t\vent3--second  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  New  Haven,  December  31,  1913. 

^Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  1913,  VIII,  228-242.  The  case  is 
that  of  a  woman  suffering  apparently  from  a  phobia  of  steeples  or  bell 
towers.  While  seeing  the  easy  Freudian  interpretation  in  which  the 
steeple  becomes  a  phallic  symbol,  Dr.  Prince  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
easiest  solution,  and  on  more  searching  analysis,  discovered  that  the  phobia 
was  only  indirectly  towards  steeples,  but  directly  towards  church  bells,  and 
resulted  from  definitely  identified  circumstances  connected  with  the  death 
of  the  patient's  mother.  This  analysis  occupied  but  a  single  sitting,  and 
the  patient's  cure  also  required  but  a  single  sitting. 
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cover  the  exact  strength  and  location  of  his  fortifications,  and 
drive  him  from  them :  but  it  may  be  easier  to  cut  off  his  supplies 
and  starve  him  out.  This  latter  course  is  apparently  followed  by 
Freud's  disciples. 

The  obvious  Freudo-analytical  interpretation  in  the  case  of 
Prince's  patient  would  be  that  she  had  an  infantile  complex  refer- 
ring to  her  father.  Announcing  this  to  such  a  patient  could,  of 
course,  do  no  good,  as  she  would  strenuously  resist  the  supposi- 
tion; but  by  a  clever  (and  lengthy)  course  of  treatment  the  patient 
may  be  led  to  make  the  discovery  herself  (!),  and  make  it  so 
gradually  and  circumstantially  that  she  offers  no  resistance  to  its 
full  acceptance.  By  prolonged  treatment  the  idea  of  the  complex 
is  brought  to  a  vigorous  stage  of  development,  and  association 
between  it  and  the  disturbing  emotional  reaction  firmly  estab- 
lished. This  new  association  gradually  saps  the  life  of  the  older 
associative  connection  of  the  reaction,  and  permits  the  final  aboli- 
tion of  the  old  association.  Then,  if  the  physician  is  able  to 
destroy  the  new  association  which  he  has  substituted,  the  patient 
is  cured,  and  cured  without  the  discovery  of  the  original  associa- 
tion. The  procedure  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  methods  of  the 
doctor  who  was  '  strong  on  fits '  and  relieved  sufferers  from  other 
complaints  by  throwing  them  into  fits  and  then  curing  the  fits: 
but  nevertheless  it  may  be  pragmatically  justifiable. 

The  main  conditions  for  successful  Freudo-analysis  are  there- 
fore the  following: 

1.  The  new  association  must  be  developed  through  a  rela- 
tively long  period  of  time,  allowing  it  to  become  strong  and  to 
undermine  the  original  association.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  suc- 
cessful Freudian  treatment  is  an  affair  of  months. 

2.  The  new  associates  must  not  be  forced  upon  the  patient, 
but  she  must  be  slowly  and  skillfully  led  to  discover  ( !)  them  for 
herself. 

3.  The  associates  selected  must  be  such  as  will  be  suggested  by 
almost  any  content  of  the  patient's  consciousness,  thus  making 
their  discovery  easy;  and  must  be  such  as  have  a  strong  natural 
interest,  facilitating  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  association.  Sexual  matters  fill  these  requirements 
admirably.  Through  the  organic  reverberation  and  the  persevera- 
tion of  sexual  ideas,  associations  with  any  other  contents  are 
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quickly  established.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  universe 
which  may  not  readily  be  made  into  a  sexual  symbol.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  I  have  taken  fragments  of  literature  at  random 
and  translated  them  mechanically  into  lurid  material  which  would 
not  be  transmissible  through  the  mails,  but  which  is  characteristic- 
ally Freudian.  Nursery  rhymes  are  easy  subjects  for  this  type 
of  pornography.  Of  course  I  cannot  illustrate  before  this  audi- 
ence. Furthermore,  all  natural  and  artificial  objects  can  be  turned 
into  Freudian  symbols.  We  may  explain,  by  Freudian  principles, 
why  trees  have  their  roots  in  the  ground ;  why  we  write  with  pens  ; 
why  we  put  a  quart  of  wine  into  a  bottle  instead  of  hanging  it  on 
a  hook  like  a  ham;  and  so  on. 

In  short,  sexual  associations  are  most  admirably  adapted  for 
•the  purposes  of  Freudo-analysis.  With  such  means  at  the  com- 
mand of  analysts  of  skill  and  patience,  it  is  in  many  cases  quite 
unnecessary  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  psychoneurotic  condi- 
tion in  order  to  cure  it.  It  is  only  from  this  pragmatic  viewpoint 
that  Freudo-analysis  can  be  supposed  to  have  an  advantage  over 
the  more  scientific  methods  followed  by  Prince. 

Lest  my  method  of  presentation  in  the  foregoing  may  leave 
some  doubts  as  to  the  seriousness  of  my  purpose  I  will  now 
attempt  to  restate  my  point  in  an  unequivocal  form. 

Freudo-analytic  treatment  may  in  some  cases  hit  upon  and 
uproot  the  actual  associations  from  which  the  patient's  disorders 
have  grown;  but  in  most  cases  the  mechanism  of  successful  treat- 
ment will  be  merely  the  substitution  of  a  new  pathological  com- 
plex for  the  undiscovered  original  complex.  The  bare  raising  of 
this  point  should  make  it  clear  that  cures  resulting  from  Freudian 
treatment  have  no  value  as  evidence  in  support  of  the  Freudian 
dogmas. 

The  advisability  of  substitutional  therapy,  except  as  a  last 
resort,  is  questionable.  It  may  be  that  such  treatment  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  proportion  of  cases  sufficiently  large  to  justify  it. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  two  possibilities :  first,  that  the  com- 
plex created  by  the  Freudo-analyst  may  not  supplant  the  original 
complex ;  and  second,  that  the  analyst  may  not  be  able  to  destroy 
the  complex  he  has  created.  It  is  this  latter  possibility  which  is 
fraught  with  danger. 
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In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  I  would  appreciate  criticism 
however  severe,  if  it  really  has  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue; 
but  I  cannot  take  seriously  the  criticism  which  is  too  frequently 
made  by  Freudians:  ''You  do  not  know:  we  who  have  studied, 
we  know,  and  we  cannot  argue  with  you  because  you  do  not 
know.''  I  may  add  that  I  have  already  been  told  that  this  paper 
is  an  interesting  revelation  of  my  own  complexes. 
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OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ZURICH 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

From  the  genetic  standpoint  it  is  otherwise.  It  regards  the 
multiplicity  of  instincts  as  issuing  out  of  relative  unity,  the  primi- 
tive libido.  It  recognizes  that  definite  quantities  of  the  primitive 
libido  are  split  off,  associated  with  the  recently  created  functions, 
and  finally  merged  in  them.  From  this  standpoint  we  can  say, 
without  any  difficulty,  that  patients  with  dementia  prsecox  with- 
draw their  "  libido  "  from  the  external  world  and  in  consequence 
sufifer  a  loss  of  reality,  which  is  compensated  by  an  increase  of  the 
phantasy-building  activities. 

We  must  now  fit  the  new  conception  of  libido  into  that  theory 
of  sexuality  in  childhood  which  is  of  such  great  importance  in  the 
theory  of  neurosis.  Generally  speaking,  we  first  find  the  libido  as 
the  energy  of  vital  activities  acting  in  the  zone  of  the  function  of 
nutrition.  Through  the  rhythmical  movements  in  the  act  of 
sucking,  nourishment  is  taken  with  all  signs  of  satisfaction.  As 
the  individual  grows  and  his  organs  develop,  the  libido  creates 
new  ways  of  desire,  new  activities  and  satisfactions.  Now  the 
original  model — rhythmic  activity,  creating  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction— must  be  transferred  to  other  functions  which  have  their 
final  goal  in  sexuality. 

This  transition  is  not  made  suddenly  at  puberty,  but  it  takes 
place  gradually  throughout  the  course  of  the  greater  part  of  child- 
hood. The  libido  can  only  very  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty 
detach  itself  from  the  characteristics  of  the  function  of  nutrition, 
in  order  to  pass  over  into  the  characteristics  of  sexual  function. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  we  have  two  epochs  during  this  transition, 
the  epoch  of  sucking  and  the  epoch  of  the  displaced  rhythmic 
activity.  Considered  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  mode 
of  action,  sucking  clings  entirely  to  the  domain  of  the  function 
of  nutrition,  but  it  presents  also  a  far  wider  aspect,  it  is  no  mere 
function  of  nutrition,  it  is  a  rhythmical  activity,  with  its  goal  in  a 
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pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  its  own,  distinct  from  the  obtaining 
of  nourishment.  The  hand  comes  into  play  as  an  accessory 
organ.  In  the  epoch  of  the  displaced  rhythmical  activity  it  stands 
out  still  more  as  an  accessory  organ,  when  the  oral  zone  ceases  to 
give  pleasure,  which  must  now  be  obtained  in  other  directions. 
The  possibilities  are  many.  As  a  rule  the  other  openings  of  the 
body  become  the  first  objects  of  interest  of  the  libido;  then  follow 
the  skin  in  general  and  certain  places  of  predilection  upon  it. 

The  actions  carried  out  at  these  places  generally  take  the  form 
of  rubbing,  piercing,  tugging,  etc.,  accompanied  by  a  certain 
rhythm,  and  serve  to  produce  pleasure.  After  a  halt  of  greater 
or  less  duration  at  these  stations,  the  libido  proceeds  until  it 
arrives  at  the  sexual  zone,  where  it  may  next  provoke  the  first 
onanistic  attempts.  During  its  "march,"  the  libido  carries  over 
not  a  little  from  the  function  of  nutrition  into  the  sexual  zone; 
this  readily  explains  the  numerous  close  associations  between  the 
function  of  nutrition  and  the  sexual  function. 

This  "march  "  of  the  libido  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  pre- 
sexual  stage,  which  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  libido 
gradually  relinquishes  the  special  character  of  the  instinct  of 
nutrition,  and  by  degrees  acquires  the  character  of  the  sexual 
instinct.  At  this  stage  we  cannot  yet  speak  of  a  true  sexual 
libido.  Therefore  we  are  obliged  to  qualify  the  polymorphous 
perverse  sexuality  of  early  infancy  differently.  The  polymor- 
phism of  the  tendencies  of  the  libido  at  this  time  is  to  be  explained 
as  the  gradual  movement  of  the  libido  away  from  the  sphere  of 
the  function  of  nutrition  towards  the  sexual  function. 

The  Infantile  "Perversity." — Thus  rightly  vanishes  the  term 
"  perverse  " — so  strongly  contested  by  our  opponents — for  it  pro- 
vokes a  false  idea. 

When  a  chemical  body  breaks  up  into  its  elements,  these  ele- 
ments are  the  products  of  its  disintegration,  but  it  is  not  permis- 
sible on  that  account  to  describe  elements  as  entirely  products  of 
disintegration.  Perversities  are  disorders  of  fully-developed  sex- 
uality, but  are  never  precursors  of  sexuality,  although  there  is  un- 
doubtedly an  analogy  between  the  precursors  and  the  products  of 
disintegration.  The  childish  rudiments,  no  longer  to  be  conceived 
as  perverse,  but  to  be  regarded  as  stages  of  development,  change 
gradually  into  normal  sexuality,  as  the  normal  sexuality  develops. 

The  more  smoothly  the  libido  withdraws  from  its  provisional 
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positions,  the  more  completely  and  the  more  quickly  does  the 
formation  of  normal  sexuality  take  place.  It  is  proper  to  the 
conception  of  normal  sexuality  that  all  those  early  infantile  incli- 
nations which  are  not  yet  sexual  should  be  given  up.  The  less 
this  is  the  case,  the  more  is  sexuality  threatened  with  perverse 
development.  The  expression  "perverse"  is  here  used  in  its 
right  place.  The  fundamental  condition  of  a  perversity  is  an 
infantile,  imperfectly  developed  state  of  sexuality. 

CHAPTER  IV 

The  Etiological  Significance  of  the  Infantile  Sexuality 

Now  that  we  have  decided  what  is  to  be  understood  as  infantile 
sexuality,  we  can  follow  up  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the 
neuroses,  which  we  began  in  the  first  lecture  and  then  dropped. 
We  followed  the  theory  of  the  neuroses  up  to  the  point  where  we 
ran  against  Freud's  statement,  that  the  tendency  which  brings  a 
traumatic  event  to  a  pathological  activity,  is  a  sexual  one.  From 
our  foregoing  considerations  we  understand  what  is  meant  by  a 
sexual  tendency.  It  is  a  standing  still,  a  retardation  in  that 
process  whereby  the  libido  frees  itself  from  the  manifestations 
of  the  pre-sexual  stage. 

First  of  all,  we  must  regard  this  disturbance  as  a  fixation. 
The  libido,  in  its  transition  from  the  function  of  nutrition  to  the 
sexual  function,  lingers  unduly  at  certain  stages.  A  disharmony 
is  created,  since  provisional  and,  as  it  were,  worn-out  activities, 
persist  at  a  period  when  they  should  have  been  overcome.  This 
formula  is  applicable  to  all  those  infantile  characteristics  so  prev- 
alent among  neurotic  people  that  no  attentive  observer  can  have 
overlooked  them.  In  dementia  prascox  it  is  so  obtrusive  that  a 
symptom  complex,  hebephrenia,  derives  its  name  therefrom. 

The  matter  is  not  ended,  however,  by  saying  that  the  libido 
lingers  in  the  preliminary  stages,  for  while  the  libido  thus  lingers, 
time  does  not  stand  still,  and  the  development  of  the  individual  is 
always  proceeding  apace.  The  physical  maturation  increases  the 
contrast  and  the  disharmony  between  the  persistent  infantile  mani- 
festations, and  the  demands  of  the  later  age,  with  its  changed 
conditions  of  life.  In  this  way  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  dis- 
sociation of  the  personality,  and  thereby  to  that  conflict  which  is 
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the  real  basis  of  the  neuroses.  The  more  the  Hbido  is  in  arrears 
in  practice,  the  more  intense  will  be  the  conflict.  The  traumatic 
or  pathogenic  moment  is  the  one  which  serves  best  to  make  this 
conflict  manifest.  As  Freud  showed  in  his  earlier  works,  one  can 
easily  imagine  a  neurosis  arising  in  this  way. 

This  conception  fitted  in  rather  well  with  the  views  of  Janet, 
who  ascribed  neurosis  to  a  certain  defect.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  neurosis  could  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  retarda- 
tion in  the  development  of  aifectivity;  and  I  can  easily  imagine 
that  this  conception  must  seem  self  evident  to  every  one  who  is 
incHned  to  derive  the  neuroses  more  or  less  directly  from  heredity 
or  congenital  degeneration. 

The  Infantile  Sexual  Etiology  Criticized 
Unfortunately  the  reality  is  much  more  compHcated.  Let  me 
facilitate  an  insight  into  these  complications  by  an  example  of  a 
case  of  hysteria.  It  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to  demonstrate  the 
characteristic  complication,  so  important  for  the  theory  of  neu- 
rosis. You  will  probably  remember  the  case  of  the  young  lady 
vi^ith  hysteria,  whom  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  lectures. 
We  noticed  the  remarkable  fact  that  this  patient  was  unaffected 
by  situations  which  one  might  have  expected  to  make  a  profound 
impression  and  yet  showed  an  unexpected  extreme  pathological 
reaction  to  a  quite  everyday  event.  We  took  this  occasion  to 
express  our  doubt  as  to  the  etiological  significance  of  the  shock, 
and  to  investigate  the  so-called  predisposition  which  rendered  the 
trauma  effective.  The  result  of  that  investigation  led  us  to  what 
has  just  been  mentioned,  that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  origin  of  the  neurosis  is  due  to  a  retardation  of  the  affective 
development. 

You  will  now  ask  me  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  retarda- 
tion of  the  affectivity  of  this  hysteric.  The  patient  lives  in  a 
world  of  phantasy,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  infantile.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  give  a  description  of  these  phantasies,  for  you,  as 
neurologists  or  psychiatrists,  have  the  opportunity  daily  to  listen 
to  the  childish  prejudices,  illusions  and  emotional  pretensions  to 
which  neurotic  people  give  way.  The  disinclination  to  face  stern 
reality  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  these  phantasies — some  lack 
of  earnestness,  some  trifling,  which  sometimes  hides  real  diffi- 
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culties  in  a  light-hearted  manner,  at  others  exaggerates  trifles  into 
great  troubles.  We  recognize  at  once  that  inadequate  psychic 
attitude  towards  reality  which  characterizes  the  child,  its  wavering 
opinions  and  its  deficient  orientation  in  matters  of  the  external 
world.  With  such  an  infantile  mental  disposition  all  kinds  of  de- 
sires, phantasies  and  illusions  can  grow  luxuriantly,  and  this  we 
have  to  regard  as  the  critical  causation.  Through  such  phantasies 
people  slip  into  an  unreal  attitude,  preeminently  ill-adapted  to  the 
world,  which  is  bound  some  day  to  lead  to  a  catastrophe.  When 
we  trace  back  the  infantile  phantasy  of  the  patient  to  her  earliest 
childhood  we  find,  it  is  true,  many  distinct,  outstanding  scenes 
which  might  well  serve  to  provide  fresh  food  for  this  or  that 
variation  in  phantasy,  but  it  would  be  vain  to  search  for  the  so- 
called  traumatic  motive,  whence  something  abnormal  might  have 
■sprung,  such  an  abnormal  activity,  let  us  say,  as  day-dreaming 
itself.  There  are  certainly  to  be  found  traumatic  scenes,  although 
not  in  earliest  childhood;  the  few  scenes  of  earhest  childhood 
w^hich  were  remembered  seem  not  to  be  traumatic,  being  rather 
accidental  events,  which  passed  by  without  leaving  any  effect  on 
her  phantasy  worth  mentioning.  The  earliest  phantasies  arose 
out  of  all  sorts  of  vague  and  only  partly  understood  impressions 
received  from  her  parents.  IMany  peculiar  feelings  centered 
around  her  father,  vacillating  between  anxiety,  horror,  aversion, 
disgust,  love  and  enthusiasm.  The  case  was  like  so  many  other 
cases  of  hysteria,  where  no  traumatic  etiology  can  be  found,  but 
which  groW'S  from  the  roots  of  a  peculiar  and  premature  activity 
of  phantasy  which  maintains  permanently  the  character  of  in- 
fantilism. 

You  will  object  that  in  this  case  the  scene  with  the  shying 
horses  represents  the  trauma.  It  is  clearly  the  model  of  that 
night-scene  which  happened  nineteen  years  later,  where  the 
patient  was  incapable  of  avoiding  the  trotting  horses.  That  she 
wanted  to  plunge  into  the  river  has  an  analogy  in  the  model  scene, 
where  the  horses  and  carriage  fell  into  the  river. 

Since  the  latter  traumatic  moment  she  suft'ered  from  hysterical 
fits.  As  I  tried  to  show  you,  we  do  not  find  any  trace  of  this 
apparent  etiology-  developed  in  the  course  of  her  phantasy  life. 
It  seems  as  if  the  danger  of  losing  her  life,  that  first  time,  when 
the  horses  shied,  passed  without  leaving  any  emotional  trace. 
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None  of  the  events  that  occurred  in  the  following  years  showed 
any  trace  of  that  fright.  In  parenthesis  let  me  add,  that  perhaps 
it  never  happened  at  all.  It  may  have  even  been  a  mere  phantasy, 
for  I  have  only  the  assertions  of  the  patient.  All  of  a  sudden, 
some  eighteen  years  later,  this  event  becomes  of  importance  and 
is,  so  to  say,  reproduced  and  carried  out  in  all  its  details.  This 
assumption  is  extremely  unlikely,  and  becomes  still  more  incon- 
ceivable if  we  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  story  of  the  shying 
horses  may  not  even  be  true.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  and  remains 
almost  unthinkable  that  an  affect  should  remain  buried  for  years 
and  then  suddenly  explode.  In  other  cases  there  is  exactly  the 
same  state  of  affairs.  I  know,  for  instance,  of  a  case  in  which 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  long  recovered  from,  suddenly  came 
back  as  a  Hvely  fear  of  earthquakes,  although  this  reminiscence 
could  not  be  explained  by  the  external  circumstances. 

The  Traumatic  Theory — A  False  Way 

It  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  that  these  patients  fre- 
quently show  a  pronounced  tendency  to  account  for  their  illnesses 
by  some  long-past  event,  ingeniously  withdrawing  the  attention  of 
the  physician  from  the  present  moment  towards  some  false  track 
in  the  past.  This  false  track  was  the  first  one  pursued  by  the 
psychoanalytic  theory.  To  this  false  hypothesis  we  owe  an  in- 
sight into  the  understanding  of  the  neurotic  symptoms  never 
before  reached,  an  insight  we  should  not  have  gained  if  the  inves- 
tigation had  not  chosen  this  path,  really  guided  thither,  however, 
by  the  misleading  tendencies  of  the  patient. 

I  think  that  only  a  man  who  regards  world-happenings  as  a 
chain  of  more  or  less  fortuitous  contingencies,  and  therefore  be- 
lieves that  the  guiding  hand  of  the  reason-endowed  pedagogue  is 
permanently  wanted,  can  ever  imagine  that  this  path,  upon  which 
the  patient  leads  the  physician,  has  been  a  wrong  one,  from  which 
one  ought  to  have  warned  men  off  with  a  sign-board.  Besides 
the  deeper  insight  into  psychological  determination,  we  owe  to  the 
so-called  error  the  discovery  of  questions  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance regarding  the  basis  of  psychic  processes.  It  is  for  us  to 
rejoice  and  be  thankful  that  Freud  had  the  courage  to  let  himself 
be  guided  along  this  path.  Not  thus  is  the  progress  of  science 
hindered,  but  rather  through  blind  adherence  to  a  provisional 
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formulation,  through  the  typical  conservatism  of  authority,  the 
vanity  of  learned  men,  their  fear  of  making  mistakes.  This  lack 
of  the  martyr's  courage  is  far  more  injurious  to  the  credit  and 
greatness  of  scientific  knowledge  than  an  honest  error. 

Retardation  of  the  Emotional  Development 

But  let  us  return  to  our  own  case.  The  following  question 
arises:  If  the  old  trauma  is  not  of  etiological  significance,  then 
the  cause  of  the  manifest  neurosis  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
retardation  of  the  emotional  development.  We  must  therefore 
disregard  the  patient's  assertion  that  her  hysterical  crises  date 
from  the  fright  from  the  shying  horses,  although  this  fright  was 
in  fact  the  beginning  of  her  evident  illness.  This  event  only 
seems  to  be  important,  although  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  This  same 
formula  is  valid  for  all  the  so-called  shocks.  They  only  seem  to 
be  important  because  they  are  the  starting-point  of  the  external 
expression  of  an  abnormal  condition.  As  explained  in  detail, 
this  abnormal  condition  is  an  anachronistic  continuation  of  an 
infantile  stage  of  libido-development.  These  patients  still  retain 
forms  of  the  libido  which  they  ought  to  have  renounced  long  ago. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  a  list,  as  it  were,  of  these  forms,  for  they 
are  of  an  extraordinary  variety.  The  most  common,  which  is 
scarcely  ever  absent,  is  the  excessive  activity  of  phantasies,  char- 
acterized by  an  unconcerned  exaggeration  of  subjective  wishes. 
This  exaggerated  activity  is  always  a  sign  of  want  of  proper  em- 
ployment of  the  libido.  The  libido  sticks  fast  to  its  use  in  phan- 
tasies, instead  of  being  employed  in  a  more  rigorous  adaptation  to 
the  real  conditions  of  life. 

Introversion 

This  state  is  called  the  state  of  introversion^  the  libido  is  used 
for  the  psychical  inner  world  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  ex- 
ternal world.  A  regular  attendant  symptom  of  this  retardation 
in  the  emotional  development  is  the  so-called  parent-complex.  If 
the  libido  is  not  used  entirely  for  the  adaptation  to  reality,  it  is 
always  more  or  less  introverted.  The  material  content  of  the 
psychic  world  is  composed  of  reminiscences,  giving  it  a  vividness 
of  activity  which  in  reality  long  since  ceased  to  pertain  thereto. 
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The  consequence  is,  that  these  patients  still  live  more  or  less  in  a 
world  which  in  truth  belongs  to  the  past.  They  fight  with  diffi- 
culties which  once  played  a  part  in  their  life,  but  which  ought  to 
have  been  obliterated  long  ago.  They  still  grieve  over  matters,  or 
rather  they  are  still  concerned  with  matters,  which  should  have 
long  ago  lost  their  importance  for  them.  They  divert  themselves, 
or  distress  themselves,  with  images  which  were  once  normally  of 
importance  for  them  but  are  of  no  significance  at  their  later  age. 

The  Complex  of  the  Parents 

Amongst  those  influences  most  important  during  childhood, 
the  personalities  of  the  parents  play  the  most  potent  part.  Even 
if  the  parents  have  long  been  dead,  and  might  and  should  have 
lost  all  real  importance,  since  the  life-conditions  of  the  patients 
are  perhaps  totally  changed,  yet  these  parents  are  still  somehow 
present  and  as  important  as  if  they  were  still  alive.  Love  and 
admiration,  resistance,  repugnance,  hate  and  revolt,  still  cling  to 
their  figures,  transfigured  by  afifection  and  very  often  bearing 
little  resemblance  to  the  past  reality.  It  was  this  fact  which 
forced  me  to  talk  no  longer  of  father  and  mother  directly,  but  to 
employ  instead  the  term  "image"  (imago)  of  mother  or  of 
father  for  these  phantasies  no  longer  deal  with  the  real  father 
and  the  real  mother,  but  with  the  subjective,  and  very  often  com- 
pletely altered  creations  of  the  imagination  which  prolong  an 
existence  only  in  the  patient's  mind. 

The  complex  of  the  parents'  images,  that  is  to  say,  the  sum  of 
ideas  connected  with  the  parents,  provides  an  important  field  of 
employment  for  the  introverted  libido.  I  must  mention  in  pass- 
ing that  the  complex  has  in  itself  but  a  shadowy  existence  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  invested  with  libido.  Following  the  usage  that 
we  arrived  at  in  the  "  Diagnostische  Associationsstudien,"  the 
word  "  complex  "  is  used  for  a  system  of  ideas  already  invested 
with,  and  actuated  by,  libido.  This  system  exists  as  a  mere  possi- 
bility, ready  for  application,  if  not  invested  with  libido  either 
temporarily  or  permanently. 

The  "  Nucleus  "-Complex. — At  the  time  when  the  psycho- 
analytic theory  was  still  under  the  dominance  of  the  trauma  con- 
ception and,  in  conformity  with  that  view,  inclined  to  look  for 
the  causa  efficiens  of  the  neurosis  in  the  past,  the  parent-complex 
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seemed  to  us  to  be  the  so-called  root-complex — to  employ  Freud's 
term — or  nucleus-complex  Kerncomplex 

The  part  which  the  parents  played  seemed  to  be  so  highly 
determining  that  we  were  inclined  to  attribute  to  them  all  later 
complications  in  the  life  of  the  patient.  Some  years  ago  I  dis- 
cussed this  view  in  my  article'  "  Die  Bedeutung  des  Vaters  fiir 
das  Schicksal  des  Einzelnen."  (The  importance  of  the  father  for 
the  fate  of  the  individual.) 

Here  also  we  were  guided  by  the  patient's  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  past,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  his  introverted 
libido.  Now  indeed  it  was  no  longer  the  external,  accidental 
event  which  caused  the  pathogenic  effect,  but  a  psychological 
effect  which  seemed  to  arise  out  of  the  individual's  difficulties  in 
adapting  himself  to  the  conditions  of  his  familiar  surroundings. 
It  was  especially  the  disharmony  between  the  parents  on  the  one 
hand  and  between  the  child  and  the  parents  on  the  other  which 
seemed  favorable  for  creating  currents  in  the  child  little  com- 
patible with  his  individual  course  of  life.  In  the  article  just 
alluded  to  I  have  described  some  instances,  taken  from  a  wealth 
of  material,  which  show  these  characteristics  very  distinctly.  The 
influence  of  the  parents  does  not  come  to  an  end,  alas,  with  their 
neurotic  descendants'  blame  of  the  family  circumstances,  or  their 
false  education,  as  the  basis  of  their  illness,  but  it  extends  even 
to  certain  actual  events  in  the  life  and  actions  of  the  patient, 
where  such  a  determining  influence  could  not  have  been  expected. 
The  lively  imitativeness  which  we  find  in  savages  as  well  as  in 
children  can  produce  in  certain  rather  sensitive  children  a 
peculiar  inner  and  unconscious  identification  with  the  parents; 
that  is  to  say,  such  a  similar  mental  attitude  that  effects  in  real 
life  are  sometimes  produced  which,  even  in  detail,  resemble  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  parents.  For  the  empirical  material 
here,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  literature.  I  should  like  to  remind 
you  that  one  of  my  pupils.  Dr.  Emma  Fiirst,  produced  valuable 
experimental  proofs  for  the  solution  of  this  problem,  to  which 
I  referred  in  my  lecture  at  Clark  University.^  In  applying 
association  experiments  to  whole  families.  Dr.  Fiirst  established 

''Jahrbuch  fur  Psychoanalytische  und  Psychopathologisch  Forschun- 
gen,  Bd.  I. 

8  Am.  Jour.  Psychol.,  April,  1910. 
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the  great  resemblance  of  reaction- type  among  all  the  members 
of  one  family. 

These  experiments  show  that  there  very  often  exists  an  un- 
conscious parallelism  of  association  between  parents  and  children, 
to  be  explained  as  an  intense  imitation  or  identification. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  show  far-reaching  psycho- 
logical tendencies  in  parallel  directions,  which  readily  explain 
at  times  the  astonishing  conformity  in  their  destinies.  Our 
destinies  are  as  a  rule  the  result  of  our  psychological  tendencies. 
These  facts  allow  us  to  understand  why,  not  only  the  patient,  but 
even  the  theory  which  has  been  built  on  such  investigations, 
expresses  the  view,  that  the  neurosis  is  the  result  of  the  char- 
acteristic influence  of  the  parents  upon  their  children.  This 
view,  moreover,  is  supported  by  the  experiences  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  pedagogy:  namely  the  assumption  of  the  plasticity  of 
the  child's  mind,  which  is  freely  compared  with  soft  wax. 

We  know  that  the  first  impressions  of  childhood  accompany 
us  throughout  life,  and  that  certain  educational  influences  may 
restrain  people  undisturbed  all  their  lives  within  certain  limits. 
It  is  no  miracle,  indeed  it  is  rather  a  frequent  experience,  that 
under  these  circumstances  a  conflict  has  to  break  out  between  the 
personality  which  is  formed  by  the  educational  and  other  influ- 
ences of  the  infantile  milieu  and  that  one  which  can  be  described 
as  the  real  individual  line  of  life.  With  this  conflict  all  people 
must  meet,  who  are  called  upon  to  live  an  independent  and 
productive  life. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  influence  of  childhood  on  the  later 
development  of  character,  you  can  perfectly  understand  why  we 
are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  a  neurosis  directly  to  the 
influences  of  the  infantile  environment.  I  have  to  confess  that  I 
have  known  cases  in  which  any  other  explanation  seemed  to  be 
less  reasonable.  There  are  indeed  parents  whose  own  contra- 
dictory neurotic  behavior  causes  them  to  treat  their  children  in 
such  an  unreasonable  way  that  the  latter's  deterioration  and  ill- 
ness would  seem  to  be  unavoidable.  Hence  it  is  almost  a  rule 
among  nerve-specialists  to  remove  neurotic  children,  whenever 
possible,  from  the  dangerous  family  atmosphere,  and  to  send 
them  among  more  healthy  influences,  where,  without  any  medical 
treatment,  they  thrive  much  better  than  at  home.    There  are 
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many  neurotic  patients  who  were  clearly  neurotic  as  children, 
and  who  have  never  been  free  from  illness.  For  such  cases,  the 
conception  which  has  been  sketched  holds  generally  good. 

This  knowledge,  which  seems  to  be  provisionally  definitive, 
has  been  extended  by  the  studies  of  Freud  and  the  psychoanalytic 
school.  The  relations  between  the  patients  and  their  parents  have 
been  studied  in  detail  in  as  much  as  these  relations  were  regarded 
as  of  etiological  significance. 

Infantile  ]\Ient-\l  Attitude 

It  was  soon  noticed  that  such  patients  lived  still  partly  or 
wholly  in  their  childhood-world,  although  quite  unconscious 
themselves  of  this  fact.  It  is  a  difficult  task  for  psychoanalysis 
•so  exactly  to  investigate  the  psychological  mode  of  adaptation  of 
the  patients  as  to  be  capable  of  putting  its  finger  on  the  infantile 
misunderstanding.  We  find  among  neurotics  many  who  have 
been  spoiled  as  children.  These  cases  give  the  best  and  clearest 
example  of  the  infantilism  of  their  psychological  mode  of  adapta- 
tion. They  start  out  in  life  expecting  the  same  friendly  reception, 
tenderness  and  easy  success,  obtained  with  no  trouble,  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  by  their  parents  in  their  youth.  Even 
very  intelligent  patients  are  not  capable  of  seeing  at  once  that  they 
owe  the  complications  of  their  life  and  their  neurosis  to  the  trail 
of  their  infantile  emotional  attitude.  The  small  world  of  the 
child,  the  familiar  surroundings — these  form  the  model  of  the 
big  world.  The  more  intensely  the  family  has  stamped  the  child, 
the  more  will  it  be  inclined,  as  an  adult,  instinctively  to  see  again 
in  the  great  world  its  former  small  world.  Of  course  this  must 
not  be  taken  as  a  conscious  intellectual  process.  On  the  contrary, 
the  patient  feels  and  sees  the  difference  between  now  and  then, 
and  tries  to  adapt  himself  as  well  as  he  can.  Perhaps  he  will  even 
believe  himself  perfectly  adapted,  for  he  grasps  the  situation 
intellectually,  but  that  does  not  prevent  the  emotional  from  being 
far  behind  the  intellectual  standpoint. 

Unconscious  Phantasy 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  you  with  instances  of  this  phe- 
nomenon.   It  is  an  every-day  experience  that  our  emotions  are 
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never  at  the  level  of  our  reasoning.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with 
such  a  patient,  only  with  greater  intensity.  He  may  perhaps  be- 
lieve that,  save  for  his  neurosis,  he  is  a  normal  person,  and  hence 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  life.  He  does  not  suspect  that  he 
has  not  relinquished  certain  childish  pretensions,  that  he  still 
carries  with  him,  in  the  background,  expectations  and  illusions 
which  he  has  never  rendered  conscious  to  himself.  He  cultivates 
all  sorts  of  favorite  phantasies,  which  seldom  become  conscious, 
or  at  any  rate,  not  very  often,  so  that  he  himself  does  not  know 
that  he  has  them.  They  very  often  exist  only  as  emotional  ex- 
pectations, hopes,  prejudices,  etc.  We  call  these  phantasies,  un- 
conscious phantasies.  Sometimes  they  dip  into  the  peripheral 
consciousness  as  quite  fugitive  thoughts,  which  disappear  again  a 
moment  later,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  say  whether  he  had 
such  phantasies  or  not.  It  is  only  during  the  psychoanalytic 
treatment  that  most  patients  learn  to  observe  and  retain  these 
fleeting  thoughts.  Although  most  of  the  phantasies,  once  at 
least,  have  been  conscious  in  the  form  of  fleeting  thoughts  and 
only  afterwards  became  unconscious,  we  have  no  right  to  call 
them  on  that  account  "  conscious,'^  as  they  are  practically  most  of 
the  time  unconscious.  It  is  therefore  right  to  designate  them 
"unconscious  phantasies."  Of  course  there  are  also  infantile 
phantasies,  which  are  perfectly  conscious  and  which  can  be  re- 
produced at  any  time. 

CHAPTER  V 

The  Unconscious 

The  sphere  of  the  unconscious  infantile  phantasies  has  be- 
come the  real  object  of  psychoanalytic  investigation.  As  we  have 
previously  pointed  out,  this  domain  seems  to  retain  the  key  to  the 
etiology  of  neurosis.  In  contradistinction  with  the  trauma 
theory,  we  are  forced  by  the  reasons  already  adduced  to  seek  in 
the  family  history  for  the  basis  of  our  present  psychoanalytic 
attitude.  Those  phantasy-systems  which  patients  exhibit  on  mere 
questioning  are  for  the  most  part  composed  and  elaborated  like 
a  novel  or  a  drama.  Although  they  are  greatly  elaborated,  they 
are  relatively  of  little  value  for  the  investigation  of  the  uncon- 
scious.   Just  because  they  are  conscious,  they  have  already  de- 
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ferred  over-much  to  the  claims  of  etiquette  and  social  morality. 
Hence  they  have  'been  purged  of  all  personally  painful  and  ugly 
details,  and  are  presentable  to  society,  revealing  very  little.  The 
valuable,  and  much  more  important  phantasies  are  not  conscious 
in  the  sense  already  defined,  but  are  to  be  discovered  through  the 
technique  of  psychoanalysis. 

Without  wishing  to  enter  fully  into  the  question  of  technique, 
I  must  here  meet  an  objection  that  is  constantly  heard.  It  is  that 
the  so-called  unconscious  phantasies  are  only  suggested  to  the 
patient  and  only  exist  in  the  minds  of  psychoanalysts.  This  ob- 
jection belongs  to  that  common  class  which  ascribes  to  them  the 
crude  mistakes  of  beginners.  I  think  only  those  without  psycho- 
logical experience  and  without  historical  psychological  knowledge 
are  capable  of  making  such  criticisms.  With  a  mere  glimmering 
of  mythological  knowledge,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  striking 
parallels  between  the  unconscious  phantasies  discovered  by  the 
psychoanalytic  school  and  mythological  images.  The  objection 
that  our  knowledge  of  mythology  has  been  suggested  to  the  patient 
is  groundless,  for  the  psychoanalytic  school  first  discovered  the 
unconscious  phantasies,  and  only  then  became  acquainted  with 
mythology.  Mythology  itself  is  obviously  something  outside  the 
path  of  the  medical  man.  In  so  far  as  these  phantasies  are  un- 
conscious, the  patient  of  course  knows  nothing  about  their  exist- 
ence, and  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  direct  inquiries  about  them. 
Nevertheless  it  is  often  said,  both  by  patients  and  by  so-called 
normal  persons :  "  But  if  I  had  such  phantasies,  surely  I  would 
know  something  about  them."  But  what  is  unconscious  is,  in 
fact,  something  which  one  does  not  know.  The  opposition  too 
is  perfectly  convinced  that  such  things  as  unconscious  phantasies 
could  not  exist.  This  a  priori  judgment  is  scholasticism,  and  has 
no  sensible  grounds.  We  cannot  possibly  rest  on  the  dogma  that 
consciousness  only  is  mind,  when  we  can  convince  ourselves  daily 
that  our  consciousness  is  only  the  stage.  When  the  contents  of 
our  consciousness  appear  they  are  already  in  a  highly  complex 
form;  the  grouping  of  our  thoughts  from  the  elements  supplied 
by  our  memory  is  almost  entirely  unconscious.  Therefore  we 
are  obliged,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  to  accept  for  the  moment 
the  conception  of  an  unconscious  psychic  sphere,  even  if  only  as 
a  mere  negative,  border-conception,  just  as  Kant's  "thing  in 
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itself."  As  we  perceive  things  which  do  not  have  their  origin  in 
consciousness,  we  are  obliged  to  give  hypothetic  contents  to  the 
sphere  of  the  non-conscious.  We  must  suppose  that  the  origin 
of  certain  effects  lies  in  the  unconscious,  just  because  they  are 
not  conscious.  The  reproach  of  mysticism  can  scarcely  be  made 
against  this  conception  of  the  unconscious.  We  do  not  pretend 
that  we  know  anything  positive,  or  can  affirm  anything,  about  the 
psychic  condition  of  the  unconscious.  Instead,  we  have  sub- 
stituted symbols  by  following  the  way  of  designation  and  ab- 
straction we  apply  in  consciousness. 

On  the  axiom:  Principia  praster  necessitatem  non  sunt  multi- 
plicanda,  this  kind  of  ideation  is  the  only  possible  one.  Hence 
we  speak  about  the  effects  of  the  unconscious,  just  as  we  do 
about  the  phenomena  of  the  conscious.  Many  people  have  been 
shocked  by  Freud's  statement :  "  The  unconscious  can  only  wish," 
and  this  is  regarded  as  an  unheard  of  metaphysical  assertion, 
something  like  the  principle  of  Hartman's  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Unconscious,"  which  apparently  administers  a  rebuff  to  the 
theory  of  cognition.  This  indignation  only  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  critics,  unknown  to  themselves,  evidently  start  from  a 
metaphysical  conception  of  the  unconscious  as  being  an  "  end  per 
se,"  and  naively  project  on  to  us  their  inadequate  conception  of 
the  unconscious.  For  us,  the  unconscious  is  no  entity,  but  a 
term,  about  whose  metaphysical  entity  we  do  not  permit  our- 
selves to  form  any  idea.  Here  we  contrast  with  those  psycholo- 
gists, who,  sitting  at  their  desks,  are  as  exactly  informed  about 
the  localization  of  the  mind  in  the  brain  as  they  are  informed 
about  the  psychological  correlation  of  the  mental  processes. 
Whence  they  are  able  to  declare  positively  that  beyond  the  con- 
sciousness there  are  but  physiological  processes  of  the  cortex. 
Such  naivete  must  not  be  imputed  to  the  psychoanalyst.  When 
Freud  says :  "  We  can  only  wish,"  he  describes  in  symbolic  terms 
effects  of  which  the  origin  is  not  known.  From  the  standpoint 
of  our  conscious  thinking,  these  effects  can  only  be  considered  as 
analogous  to  wishes.  The  psychoanalytic  school  is,  moreover, 
aware  that  the  discussion  as  to  whether  "wishing"  is  a  sound 
analogy  can  be  re-opened  at  any  time.  Anyone  who  has  more 
information  is  welcome.  Instead,  the  opponents  content  them- 
selves with  denial  of  the  phenomena,  or  if  certain  phenomena  are 
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admitted,  they  abstain  from  all  theoretical  speculation.  This  last 
point  is  readily  to  be  understood,  for  it  is  not  everyone's  business 
to  think  theoretically.  Even  the  man  who  has  succeeded  in  free- 
ing himself  from  the  dogma  of  the  identity  of  the  conscious  self 
and  the  psyche,  thus  admitting  the  possible  existence  of  psychic 
processes  outside  the  conscious,  is  not  justified  in  disputing  or 
maintaining  psychic  possibilities  in  the  unconscious.  The  ob- 
jection is  raised  that  the  psychoanalytic  school  maintains  certain 
views  without  sufficient  grounds,  as  if  the  literature  did  not 
contain  abundant,  perhaps  too  abundant,  discussion  of  cases,  and 
more  than  enough  arguments.  But  they  seem  not  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  opponents.  There  must  be  a  good  deal  of  difference  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  sufficient "  in  respect  to  the  validity 
of  the  arguments.  The  question  is:  "Why  does  the  psycho- 
analytic school  apparently  set  less  store  on  the  proof  of  their 
formuals  than  the  critics?"  The  reason  is  very  simple.  An 
engineer  who  has  built  a  bridge,  and  has  worked  out  its  bearing 
capacity,  wants  no  other  proof  for  the  success  of  its  bearing 
power.  But  the  ordinary  man,  who  has  no  notion  how  a  bridge 
is  built,  or  what  is  the  strength  of  the  material  used,  will  demand 
quite  different  proofs  as  to  the  bearing  capacity  of  the  bridge, 
for  he  has  no  confidence  in  the  business.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
the  critics'  complete  ignorance  of  what  is  being  done  which  pro- 
vokes their  demand.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  the  unanswer- 
able theoretical  misunderstandings:  impossible  for  us  to  know 
them  all  and  understand  them  all.  Just  as  we  find,  again  and 
again,  in  our  patients  new  and  astonishing  misunderstandings 
about  the  ways  and  the  aim  of  the  psychoanalytic  method,  so  are 
the  critics  inexhaustible  in  devising  misunderstandings.  You  can 
see  in  the  discussion  of  our  conception  of  the  unconscious  what 
kind  of  false  philosophical  assumptions  can  prevent  the  under- 
standing of  our  terminology.  It  is  comprehensible  that  those 
who  attribute  to  the  unconscious  involuntarily  an  absolute  entity, 
require  quite  different  arguments,  beyond  our  power  to  give. 
Had  we  to  prove  immortality,  we  should  have  to  collect  many 
more  important  arguments,  than  if  we  had  merely  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  plasmodia  in  a  malaria  patient.  The  meta- 
physical expectation  still  disturbs  the  scientific  way  of  thinking, 
so  that  problems  of  psychoanalysis  cannot  be  considered  in  a 
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simple  way.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  unjust  to  the  critics,  and  I 
will  admit  that  the  psychoanalytic  school  itself  very  often  gives 
rise  to  misunderstandings,  although  innocently  enough.  One  of 
the  principal  sources  of  these  mistakes  is  the  confusion  in  the 
theoretical  sphere.  It  is  a  pity,  but  we  have  no  presentable 
theory.  But  you  would  understand  this,  if  you  could  see,  in  a 
concrete  case,  with  what  difficulties  we  have  to  deal.  In  contra- 
diction to  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  critics,  Freud  is  by  no  means 
a  theorist.  He  is  an  empiricist,  of  which  fact  anyone  can  easily 
convince  himself,  if  he  is  willing  to  busy  himself  somewhat  more 
deeply  with  Freud's  works,  and  if  he  tries  to  go  into  the  cases  as 
Freud  has  done.  Unfortunately,  the  critics  are  not  willing.  As 
we  have  very  often  heard,  it  is  too  disgusting  and  too  repulsive, 
to  observe  cases  in  the  same  way  as  Freud  has  done.  But  who 
will  learn  the  nature  of  Freud's  method,  if  he  allows  himself  to 
be  hindered  by  repulsion  and  disgust?  Because  they  neglect  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  point  of  view  adopted  by  Freud,  perhaps 
as  a  necessary  working  hypothesis,  they  come  to  the  absurd  sup- 
position that  Freud  is  a  theorist.  They  then  readily  agree  that 
Freud's  "  Three  Contributions  to  the  Sexual  Theory  "  is  a  priori 
invented  by  a  merely  speculative  brain  which  afterwards  suggests 
everything  into  the  patient.  That  is  putting  things  upside  down. 
This  gives  the  critics  an  easy  task,  and  this  is  just  what  they  want 
to  have.  They  pay  no  attention  to  the  observations  of  the  psy- 
choanalysts, conscientiously  set  forth  in  their  histories  of  diseases, 
but  only  to  the  theory,  and  to  the  formulation  of  technique.  The 
weak  spot  of  psychoanalysis,  however,  is  not  found  here,  as 
psychoanalysis  is  only  empirical.  Here  you  find  but  a  large  and 
insufficiently  cultivated  field,  in  which  the  critics  can  exercise 
themselves  to  their  full  satisfaction.  There  are  many  uncertain- 
ties, and  as  many  contradictions,  in  the  sphere  of  this  theory. 
We  were  conscious  of  this  long  before  the  first  critic  began  to 
pay  attention  to  our  work. 

CHAPTER  VI 
The  Dream 

After  this  digression  we  will  return  to  the  question  of  the 
unconscious  phantasies  which  occupied  us  before.    As  we  have 
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seen,  nobody  can  dispute  their  existence,  just  as  nobody  can 
assert  their  existence  and  their  qualities  forthwith.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  just  this:  Can  effects  be  observed  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  unconscious  origin,  which  can  be  described  in  con- 
scious symbolic  signs  or  expressions  ?  Can  there  be  found,  in  the 
conscious,  effects  which  correspond  with  this  expectation?  The 
psychoanalytic  school  believes  it  has  discovered  such  effects.  Let 
me  mention  at  once  the  principal  phenomenon,  the  dream.  Of 
this  'it  may  be  said  that  it  appears  in  the  consciousness  as  a  com- 
plex factor  unconsciously  constructed  out  of  its  elements.  The 
origin  of  the  images  in  certain  reminiscences  of  the  earUer  or  of 
the  later  past  can  be  proved  through  the  associations  belonging  to 
the  single  images  of  the  dream.  We  ask:  "Where  did  you  see 
this?"  or  "Where  did  you  hear  that?"  And  through  the  usual 
way  of  association  come  the  reminiscences  that  certain  parts  of 
the  dream  have  been  consciously  experienced,  some  the  day 
before,  some  on  former  occasions.  So  far  there  will  be  general 
agreement,  for  these  things  are  well  known.  In  so  far,  the  dream 
represents  in  general  an  incomprehensible  composition  of  certain 
elements  not  at  first  conscious,  which  are  only  recognized  later 
on  by  their  associations.  It  is  not  that  all  parts  of  the  dream  are 
recognizable,  whence  its  conscious  character  could  be  deduced; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  often,  and  indeed  mostly,  unrecognizable 
at  first.  Only  subsequently  does  it  occur  to  us  that  we  have 
experienced  in  consciousness  this  or  that  part  of  the  dream. 
From  this  standpoint  alone,  we  might  regard  the  dream  as  an 
eft'ect  of  unconscious  origin. 

The  Method  of  Dream  Analysis 

The  technique  for  the  exploration  of  the  imconscious  origin  is 
the  one  I  mentioned  before,  used  before  Freud  by  every  scientific 
man  who  attempted  to  arrive  at  a  psychological  understanding  of 
dreams.  We  try  simply  to  remember  where  the  parts  of  the 
dream  arose.  The  psychoanalytic  technique  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  is  based  on  this  very  simple  principle.  It  is  a  fact 
that  certain  parts  of  the  dream  originate  in  daily  life,  that  is,  in 
events  which,  on  account  of  their  slighter  importance,  would  have 
fallen  into  oblivion,  and  indeed  were  on  the  way  to  become  defi- 
nitely unconscious.    It  is  these  parts  of  the  dream  that  are  the 
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effect  of  unconscious  images  and  representations.  People  have 
been  shocked  by  this  expression  also.  But  we  do  not  conceive 
these  things  so  concretely,  not  to  say  crudely,  as  do  the  critics. 
Certainly  this  expression  is  nothing  but  a  symbolism  taken  from 
conscious  psychology — we  were  never  in  any  doubt  as  to  that. 
The  expression  is  quite  clear  and  answers  very  well  as  a  symbol 
of  an  unknown  psychic  fact. 

As  we  mentioned  before,  we  can  conceive  the  unconscious  only 
by  analogy  with  the  conscious.  We  do  not  imagine  that  we  under- 
stand a  thing  when  we  have  discovered  a  beautiful  and  rather 
incomprehensible  name.  The  principle  of  the  psychoanalytic 
technique  is,  as  you  see,  extraordinarily  simple.  The  further 
procedure  follows  on  in  the  same  way.  If  we  occupy  ourselves 
long  with  a  dream,  a  thing  which,  apart  from  psychoanalysis, 
naturally  never  happens,  we  are  apt  to  find  still  more  reminiscences 
to  the  various  different  parts  of  the  dream.  We  are  not  however 
always  successful  in  finding  reminiscences  to  certain  portions. 
We  have  to  put  aside  these  dreams,  or  parts  of  dreams,  whether 
we  will  or  no. 

The  collected  reminiscences  are  called  the  ''dream  material." 
We  treat  this  material  by  a  universally  valid  scientific  method. 
If  you  ever  have  to  work  up  experimental  material,  you  compare 
the  individual  units  and  classify  them  according  to  similarities. 
You  proceed  exactly  in  the  same  way  with  dream-material;  you 
look  for  the  common  traits  either  of  a  formal  or  a  substantial 
nature. 

Certain  extremely  common  prejudices  must  be  got  rid  of. 
I  have  always  noticed  that  the  beginner  is  looking  for  one  trait 
or  another  and  tries  to  make  his  material  conform  to  his  expecta- 
tion. This  condition  I  noticed  especially  among  those  colleagues 
who  were  formerly  more  or  less  passionate  opponents  of  psycho- 
analysis, their  opposition  being  based  on  well-known  prejudices 
and  misunderstandings.  When  I  had  the  chance  of  analyzing 
them,  whereby  they  obtained  at  last  a  real  insight  into  the  method, 
the  first  mistake  generally  made  in  their  own  psychoanalytic  work 
was  that  they  did  violence  to  the  material  by  their  own  precon- 
ceived opinion.  They  gave  vent  to  their  former  prejudice  against 
psychoanalysis  in  their  attitude  towards  the  material,  which  they 
could  not  estimate  objectively,  but  only  according  to  their  sub- 
jective phantasies. 
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If  one  would  have  the  courage  to  sift  dream  material,  one 
must  not  recoil  from  any  parallel.  The  dream  material  generally 
consists  of  very  heterogeneous  associations,  out  of  which  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  deduce  the  tertium  comparationis.  I 
refrain  from  giving  detailed  examples,  as  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  handle  in  a  lecture  the  voluminous  material  of  a  dream.  I 
might  call  your  attention  to  Rank's^  article  in  the  Jahrbuch,  Ein 
Traum  der  sich  selber  deutet"  (A  dream  interpreted  by  itself). 
There  you  will  see  what  an  extensive  material  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  for  comparison. 

Hence,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  unconscious  we  proceed 
in  the  same  way  as  is  universal  when  a  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn 
by  classifying  material.  The  objection  is  very  often  heard:  Why 
does  the  dream  have  an  unconscious  content  at  all?  In  my  view, 
this  objection  is  as  unscientific  as  possible.  Every  actual  psycho- 
logical moment  has  its  special  history.  Every  sentence  I  pro- 
nounce has,  beside  the  intended  meaning  known  to  me  another 
historical  meaning,  and  it  is  possible  that  its  second  meaning  is 
entirely  different  from  its  conscious  meaning.  I  express  myself 
on  purpose  somewhat  paradoxically.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  could 
explain  every  individual  sentence  in  its  historical  meaning.  This 
is  a  thing  easier  to  do  in  larger  and  more  detailed  contributions. 
It  will  be  clear  to  everyone,  that  a  poem  is,  apart  from  its  mani- 
fest content,  especially  characteristic  of  the  poet  in  regard  to  its 
form,  its  content,  and  its  manner  of  origin.  Although  the  poet, 
in  his  poem,  gave  expression  to  the  mood  of  a  moment,  the  liter- 
ary historian  will  find  things  in  it  and  behind  it  which  the  poet 
never  foresaw.  The  analysis  which  the  literary  historian  draws 
from  the  poet's  material  is  exactly  the  method  of  psychoanalysis. 

The  psychoanalytic  method,  generally  speaking,  can  be  com- 
pared with  historical  analysis  and  synthesis.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, we  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  baptism  as  practised 
in  our  churches  to-day.  The  priest  tells  us  the  baptism  means 
the  admission  of  the  child  into  the  Christian  community.  But 
this  does  not  satisfy  us.  Why  is  the  child  sprinkled  with  water? 
To  understand  this  ceremony,  we  must  choose  out  of  the  history 
of  rites,  those  human  traditions  which  pertain  to  this  subject,  and 

^Jahrbuch  fiir  Psychopath,  u.  Psychoanalj't.  Forschungen,  Bd.  II,  p. 
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thus  we  get  material  for  comparison,  to  be  considered  from  dif- 
ferent standpoints. 

I.  The  baptism  means  obviously  an  initiation  ceremony,  a  con- 
secration; therefore  all  the  traditions  containing  initiation  rites 
have  to  be  consulted. 

II.  The  baptism  takes  place  with  water.  This  special  form 
requires  another  series  of  traditions,  namely,  those  rites  where 
water  is  used. 

III.  The  person  to  be  baptized  is  sprinkled  with  water.  Here 
are  to  be  consulted  all  those  rites  where  the  initiated  is  sprinkled 
or  submerged,  etc. 

IV.  All  the  reminiscences  of  folklore,  the  superstitious  prac- 
tices must  be  remembered,  which  in  any  way  run  parallel  with  the 
symbolism  of  the  baptismal  act. 

In  this  way,  we  get  a  comparative  scientific  study  of  religion 
as  regards  baptism.  We  accordingly  discover  the  different  ele- 
ments out  of  which  the  act  of  baptism  has  arisen.  We  ascertain 
further  its  original  meaning,  and  we  become  at  the  same  time 
acquainted  with  the  rich  world  of  myths  that  have  contributed  to 
the  foundations  of  religions,  and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  under- 
stand the  manifold  and  profound  meanings  of  baptism.  The 
analyst  proceeds  in  the  same  way  with  the  dream.  He  collects 
the  historical  parallels  to  every  part  of  the  dream,  even  the 
remotest,  and  he  tries  to  reconstruct  the  psychological  history  of 
the  dream,  with  its  fundamental  meaning,  exactly  as  in  the  analysis 
of  the  act  of  baptism.  Thus,  through  the  monographic  treat- 
ment of  the  dream,  we  get  a  profound  and  beautiful  insight  into 
that  mysterious,  fine  and  ingenious  network  of  unconscious  de- 
termination. We  get  an  insight,  which  as  I  said  before,  can  only 
be  compared  with  the  historical  understanding  of  any  act  which 
we  had  hitherto  regarded  in  a  superficial  and  one-sided  way. 

This  digression  on  the  psychoanalytic  method  has  seemed  to 
me  to  be  unavoidable.  I  was  obliged  to  give  you  an  account  of 
the  method  and  its  position  in  methodology,  by  reason  of  all  the 
extensive  misunderstandings  which  are  constantly  attempting  to 
discredit  it.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  superficial  and  im- 
proper interpretations  of  the  method.  But  an  intelligent  critic 
ought  never  to  allow  this  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  method  itself, 
any  more  than  a  bad  surgeon  should  be  urged  as  an  objection  to 
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the  common  validity  of  surgery.  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  inac- 
curate descriptions  and  conceptions  of  the  psychoanalytic  method 
have  arisen  on  the  part  of  the  psychoanalytic  school  itself.  But 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  because  of  their  education  in  natural 
science  it  is  difficult  for  medical  men  to  attain  a  full  grasp  of 
historical  or  philological  method,  although  they  instinctively 
handle  it  rightly. 

The  method  I  have  described  to  you,  in  this  general  way,  is 
the  method  that  I  adopt  and  for  which  I  assume  the  scientific 
responsibility. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  absolutely  reprehensible  and  unscientific 
to  question  about  dreams,  or  to  try  to  interpret  them  directly. 
This  is  not  a  methodological,  but  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  which 
is  its  own  punishment,  for  it  is  as  unproductive  as  every  false 
method. 

If  I  have  made  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  principle 
of  the  psychoanalytic  school  by  dream-analysis,  it  is  because  the 
dream  is  one  of  the  clearest  instances  of  those  contents  of  the 
conscious,  whose  basis  eludes  any  plain  and  direct  understanding. 
When  anyone  knocks  in  a  nail  with  a  hammer,  to  hang  something 
up,  we  can  understand  every  detail  of  the  action.  But  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  act  of  baptism,  where  every  phase  is  problematic. 
We  call  these  actions,  of  which  the  meaning  and  the  aim  is  not 
directly  evident,  symbolic  actions  or  symbols.  On  the  basis  of 
this  reasoning,  we  call  a  dream  symbolic,  as  a  dream  is  a  psycho- 
logical formation,  of  which  the  origin,  meaning  and  aim  are 
obscure,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  one  of  the  purest  products  of 
unconscious  constellation.  As  Freud  strikingly  says  :  "  The  dream 
is  the  via  regia  to  the  unconscious."  Besides  the  dream,  we  can 
note  many  eflfects  of  unconscious  constellation.  We  have  in  the 
association-experiments  a  means  for  establishing  exactly  the  in- 
fluence of  the  unconscious.  W^e  find  those  effects  in  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  experiment  which  I  have  called  the  "indicators 
of  the  complex."  The  task  which  the  association-experiment 
gives  to  the  person  experimented  upon  is  so  extraordinarily  easy 
and  simple  that  even  children  can  accomplish  it  without  difficulty. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  remarkable  that  so  many  disturbances  of  an 
intentional  action  should  be  noted  in  this  experiment.  The  only- 
reasons  or  causes  of  these  disturbances  which  can  usually  be 
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shown,  are  the  partly  conscious,  partly  not-conscious  constella- 
tions, caused  by  the  so-called  complexes.    In  the  greater  number 
of  these  disturbances,  we  can  without  difficulty  establish  the  rela- 
tion to  images  of  emotional  complexes.    We  often  need  the  psy- 
choanalytic method  to  explain  these  relations,  that  is,  we  have  to 
ask  the  person  experimented  upon  or  the  patient,  what  associa- 
tions he  can  give  to  the  disturbed  reactions.    We  thus  gain  the 
historical  matter  which  serves  as  a  basis  for  our  judgment.  The 
intelligent  objection  has  already  been  made  that  the  person  experi- 
mented upon  could  say  what  he  liked,  in  other  words,  any  non- 
sense.   This  objection  is  made,  I  believe,  in  the  unconscious  sup- 
position that  the  historian  who  collects  the  matter  for  his  mono- 
graph is  an  idiot,  incapable  of  distinguishing  real  parallels  from 
apparent  ones  and  true  documents  from  crude  falsifications. 
The  professional  man  has  means  at  his  disposal  by  which  clumsy 
mistakes  can  be  avoided  with  certainty,  and  the  slighter  ones  very 
probably.    The  mistrust  of  our  opponents  is  here  really  delight- 
ful.   For  anyone  who  understands  psychoanalytic  work  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  see  where  there 
is  coherence,  and  where  there  is  none.   Moreover,  in  the  first  place 
these  fraudulent  declarations  are  very  significant  of  the  person 
•experimented  upon,  and  secondly,  in  general  rather  easily  to  be 
recognized  as  fraudulent. 

In  association-experiments,  we  are  able  to  recognize  the  very 
intense  effects  produced  by  the  unconscious  in  what  are  called 
complex-interventions.  These  mistakes  made  in  the  association- 
experiment  are  nothing  but  the  prototypes  of  the  mistakes  made 
in  everyday  life,  which  are  for  the  greater  part  to  be  considered 
as  interventions.  Freud  brought  together  such  material  in  his 
book,  "  The  Psychopathology  of  Everyday  Life." 

These  include  the  so-called  symptomatic  actions,  which  from 
another  point  of  view  might  equally  as  well  be  called  "  symbolic 
actions,"  and  the  real  failures  to  carry  out  actions,  such  as  for- 
getting, slips  of  the  tongue,  etc.  All  these  phenomena  are  the  effect 
of  unconscious  constellations  and  therefore  so  many  entrance- 
gates  into  the  domain  of  the  unconscious.  When  such  errors  are 
cumulative,  they  are  designated  as  neurosis,  which,  from  this  • 
aspect,  looks  like  a  defective  action  and  therefore  the  effect  of 
unconscious  constellations  or  complex-interventions. 
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The  association-experiment  is  thus  not  directly  a  means  to 
unlock  the  unconscious,  but  rather  a  technique  for  obtaining  a 
good  selection  of  defective  reactions,  which  can  then  be  used  by 
psychoanalysis.  At  least,  this  is  its  most  reliable  form  of  appli- 
cation at  the  present  time.  I  may,  however,  mention  that  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  furnish  other  especially  valuable  facts  which 
would  grant  us  some  direct  glimpses,  but  I  do  not  consider  this 
problem  sufficiently  ripe  to  speak  about.  Investigations  in  this 
direction  are  going  on. 

I  hope  that,  through  my  explanation  of  our  method,  you  may 
have  gained  somewhat  more  confidence  in  its  scientific  character, 
so  that  you  will  be  by  this  time  more  inclined  to  agree  that  the 
phantasies  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered  by  means  of 
psychoanalytic  work  are  not  merely  arbitrary  suppositions  and 
illusions  of  psychoanalysts.  Perhaps  you  are  even  inclined  to 
listen  patiently  to  what  those  products  of  unconscious  phantasies 
can  tell  us. 

CHAPTER  VII 

The  Content  of  the  Unconscious 

The  phantasies  of  adults  are,  in  so  far  as  they  are  conscious, 
of  great  diversity  and  strongly  individual.  It  is  therefore  nearly 
impossible  to  give  a  general  description  of  them.  But  it  is  very 
different  when  we  enter  by  means  of  analysis  into  the  world  of 
his  unconscious  phantasies.  The  diversities  of  the  phantasies  are 
indeed  very  great,  but  we  do  not  find  those  individual  peculiarities 
which  we  find  in  the  conscious  self.  We  meet  here  with  more 
typical  material  which  is  not  infrequently  repeated  in  a  similar 
form  in  different  people.  Constantly  recurring,  for  instance,  are 
ideas  which  are  variations  of  the  thoughts  wq  encounter  in 
religion  and  mytholog}^  This  fact  is  so  convincing  that  we  say 
we  have  discovered  in  these  phantasies  the  same  mechanisms 
which  once  created  mythological  and  religious  ideas.  I  should 
have  to  enter  very  much  into  detail  in  order  to  give  you  adequate 
examples.  I  must  refer  you  for  these  problems  to  my  work, 
"Wandlungen  und  Symbole  der  Libido."  I  will  only  mention 
that,  for  instance,  the  central  symbol  of  Christianity — self- 
sacrifice — splays  an  important  part  in  the  phantasies  of  the  uncon- 
scious.   The  Viennese  School  describes  this  phenomenon  by  the 
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ambiguous  term  castration-complex.  This  paradoxical  use  of  the 
term  follows  from  the  particular  attitude  of  this  school  toward 
the  question  of  unconscious  sexuality.  I  have  given  special 
attention  to  the  problem  in  the  book  I  have  just  mentioned;  I 
must  here  restrict  myself  to  this  incidental  reference  and  hasten 
to  say  something  about  the  origin  of  the  unconscious  phantasy. 

In  the  child's  unconsciousness,  the  phantasies  are  consider- 
ably simplified,  in  relation  to  the  proportions  of  the  infantile  sur- 
roundings. Thanks  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  psychoanalytic 
school,  we  discovered  that  the  most  frequent  phantasy  of  child- 
hood is  the  so-called  (Edipus-complex.  This  designation  also 
seems  as  paradoxical  as  possible.  We  know  that  the  tragic  fate 
of  CEdipus  consisted  in  his  loving  his  mother  and  slaying  his 
father.  This  conflict  of  later  life  seems  to  be  far  remote  from 
the  child's  mind.  To  the  uninitiated  it  seems  inconceivable  that 
the  child  should  have  this  conflict.  After  careful  reflection  it 
will  become  clear  that  the  tertium  comparationis  consists  just  in 
this  narrow  limitation  of  the  fate  of  CEdipus  within  the  bounds 
of  the  family.  These  limitations  are  very  typical  for  the  child, 
for  parents  are  never  the  boundary  for  the  adult  person  to  the 
same  extent.  The  CEdipus-complex  represents  an  infantile  con- 
flict, but  with  the  exaggeration  of  the  adult.  The  term  CEdipus- 
complex  does  not  mean,  naturally,  that  this  conflict  is  considered 
as  occurring  in  the  adult  form,  but  in  a  corresponding  form  suit- 
able to  childhood.  The  little  son  would  like  to  have  the  mother 
all  to  himself  and  to  be  rid  of  the  father.  As  you  know,  little 
children  can  sometimes  force  themselves  between  the  parents  in 
the  most  jealous  way.  The  wishes  and  aims  get,  in  the  uncon- 
scious, a  more  concrete  and  a  more  drastic  form.  Children  are 
small  primitive  people  and  are  therefore  quickly  ready  to  kill. 
But  as  a  child  is,  in  general,  harmless,  so  his  apparently  dangerous 
wishes  are,  as  a  rule,  also  harmless.  I  say  "  as  a  rule,"  as  you 
know  that  children,  too,  sometimes  give  way  to  their  impulses  to 
murder,  and  this  not  always  in  any  indirect  fashion.  But  just  as 
the  child,  in  general,  is  incapable  of  making  systematic  projects, 
as  little  dangerous  are  his  intentions  to  murder.  The  same  holds 
good  of  an  CEdipus-view  toward  the  mother.  The  small  traces 
of  this  phantasy  in  the  conscious  can  easily  be  overlooked ;  there- 
fore nearly  all  parents  are  convinced  that  their  children  have  no 
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(Edipus-complex.  Parents  as  well  as  lovers  are  generally  blind. 
If  I  now  say  that  the  CEdipus-complex  is  in  the  first  place  only 
a  formula  for  the  childish  desire  towards  parents,  and  for  the 
conflict  which  this  craving  evokes,  this  statement  of  the  situation 
will  be  more  readily  accepted.  The  history  of  the  CEdipus- 
phantasy  is  of  special  interest,  as  it  teaches  us  very  much  about 
the  development  of  the  unconscious  phantasies.  Naturally,  people 
think  that  the  problem  of  CEdipus  is  the  problem  of  the  son. 
But  this  is,  astonishingly  enough,  only  an  illusion.  Under  some 
circumstances  the  libido-sexualis  reaches  that  definite  differentia- 
tion of  puberty  corresponding  to  the  sex  of  the  individual  rela- 
tively late.  The  libido  sexualis  has  before  this  time  an  undiffer- 
entiated sexual  character,  which  can  be  also  termed  bisexual. 
Therefore  it  is  not  astonishing  if  little  girls  possess  the  CEdipus- 
complex  too.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  first  love  of  the  child 
belongs  to  the  mother,  no  matter  which  its  sex.  If  the  love  for 
the  mother  at  this  stage  is  intense,  the  father  is  jealously  kept 
away  as  a  rival.  Of  course,  for  the  child  itself,  the  mother  has 
in  this  early  stage  of  childhood  no  sexual  significance  of  any 
importance.  The  term  "  CEdipus-complex "  is  in  so  far  not 
really  suitable.  At  this  stage  the  mother  has  still  the  significance 
of  a  protecting,  enveloping,  food-providing  being,  who,  on  this 
account,  is  a  source  of  delight.  I  do  not  identify,  as  I  explained 
before,  the  feeling  of  delight  eo  ipso  with  sexuality.  In  earliest 
childhood  but  a  slight  amount  of  sexuality  is  connected  with  this 
feeling  of  delight.  But,  nevertheless,  jealousy  can  play  a  great 
part  in  it,  as  jealousy  does  not  belong  entirely  to  the  sphere  of 
sexuality.  The  desire  for  food  has  much  to  do  with  the  first 
impulses  of  jealousy.  Certainly,  a  relatively  germinating  eroticism 
is  also  connected  with  it.  This  element  gradually  increases  as 
the  years  go  on,  so  that  the  CEdipus-complex  soon  assumes  its 
classical  form.  In  the  case  of  the  son,  the  conflict  develops  in  a 
more  masculine  and  therefore  more  typical  form,  whilst  in  the 
daughter,  the  typical  affection  for  the  father  develops,  with  a 
correspondingly  jealous  attitude  toward  the  mother.  We  call  this 
complex,  the  Electra-complex.  As  everybody  knows,  Electra 
took  revenge  on  her  mother  for  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
because  that  mother  had  robbed  her  of  her  father. 


{To  be  continued) 
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By  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

(Continued  from  page  75) 

In  the  domain  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  one  constantly 
meets  with  this  interrelationship  of  the  physical  and  psychical. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  analyst  sees  the  patient  only 
after  many  months  of  ineffectual  gastro-enteric  therapy.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  need  for  analysis  is  obvious.  Gastroin- 
testinal references  are  the  most  frequent  in  the  psychoneuroses. 

"Man  lives  to  eat"  and  probably  more  libido  enters  into  the 
average  man's  gastronomic  ceremonials  than  into  any  other  type 
of  expression.  It  is  not  to  be  v^ondered  at,  therefore,  that  the 
"  stomach "  should  play  such  a  large  part  in  the  neuroses  and 
that  such  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  superstition  should  still  be 
found  in  all  classes  of  society  relative  to  the  nutritive  instinct. 
Extremely  primitive  and  animistic  notions  concerning  the  food 
function  and  the  processes  of  digestion,  still  hold  sway  even  among 
physicians.  The  dietary  fads  of  the  latter  have  been  subjects  for 
ridicule  and  satire  for  years  and  not  without  a  certain  measure 
of  justification.  Concerning  these  and  the  general  subject  of  the 
nutritive  instinct  more  will  be  said  later. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  detailed  history  of 
the  patient  which  is  necessary  from  the  psychoanalytic  standpoint, 
attention  should  first  be  directed  to  those  types  of  patients  who 
should  not  be  analyzed. 

What  Patients  Not  to  Analyze 
Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  for  the  beginner  to  know 
is  what  not  to  analyse.  Even  the  trained  analyst  may  find  to  his 
distress  that  he  has  unwisely  started  a  psychoanalytic  procedure 
to  learn  later  that  the  method  in  general  will  not  bring  about  the 
hoped  for  result,  i.  e.,  the  betterment  of  the  patient. 

Experience  is  rapidly  accumulating  relative  to  this  matter 
and  it  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  bearings  of  this  experience 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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The  what  not  to  analyze  is  intimately  related  to  the  why  not 
analyze  and  hence  they  must  be  discussed  at  the  same  time. 

In  most  respects  there  are  no  rules  pertaining  to  psychoana- 
lytic methods  which  do  not  apply  to  other  methods  of  investiga- 
tion utilized  in  medicine  in  the  large.  Being  methods  dealing 
more  particularly  with  psychical  activities  going  on  in  the  human 
organism,  which  activities  are  plastic  and  variable,  at  first  sight 
the  material  obtained  seems  more  intangible  than  that  obtained 
by  the  use  of  methods  which  investigate  the  workings  of  nature 
at  other  levels,  i.  e.,  the  vital  and  the  physico-chemical.  To  illus- 
trate: let  it  be  assumed  that  certain  tests  are  made  to  determine 
the  sensory  and  motor  functions  of  a  limb.  That  these  modes  of 
examination  have  revealed  paralysis  with  flaccidity,  hypotonus, 
diminution  in  electrical  response,  defect  in  epicritic  discrimina- 
tion, painful  nerve  trunks,  swollen,  boggy,  skin,  mild  cyanosis, 
etc.  These  results  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  peripheral  sen- 
sory and  motor  neurons  in  the  affected  area  are  undergoing  cer- 
tain alterations.  These  the  science  of  neurological  medicine 
summarizes  under  the  broad  symbol  "  neuritis."  The  facts  are 
tangible,  one  says,  because  the  symbol,  neuritis,  can  group  them 
and  handle  them  as  an  entity.  Intelligence  puts  the  facts — ap- 
parently quite  definite  and  determined — together,  and  draws  what 
it  calls  a  logical  conclusion. 

The  beginner  in  neurology,  it  is  true,  may  assume  that  only 
one  thing  is  represented  by  the  term  neuritis,  and  his  query  may  be 
how  to  treat  neuritis,  i.  e.,  a  symbol,  not  a  thing.  The  more  ex- 
perienced neurologist  is  aware  that  after  all  there  is  no  dynamic 
conception  behind  the  term  neuritis — the  word  only  symboHzes  a 
series  of  results  and  contains  only  indirect  reference  to  causes — 
i.  e.,  changes  induced  in  nerve  impulse  conducting  structures 
(nerves — muscles)  by  various  agents,  toxic  and  mechanical. 
Enquiry  should  reach  out  for  a  genetic  conception,  and  finds 
it  either  in  alcoholic,  diabetic,  typhoid,  influenza  or  other  type 
of  poisoning,  or  in  mechanical  factors  due  to  a  syphilitic  menin- 
gitis in  the  cervical  cord,  dura,  a  spinal  cord  tumor,  an  osteo- 
arthritis of  the  cervical  spine,  a  cervical  rib,  etc.  Determinism 
now  stands  revealed;  ignorance  is  dislodged,  and  intelligence 
applies  the  best  possible  means,  chemical  or  surgical,  to  over- 
come the  difficulty.    This  is  called  logical.    The  whole  chain  of 
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events  is  based  on  determinism  of  facts  seen  at  vital,  i.  e.,  sensori- 
motor levels  of  the  nervous  system.  One  might  find  illustration 
after  illustration  which  on  final  analysis  would  be  reducible  to 
the  single  thesis  of  determinism  in  the  facts  of  nature  at  least  so 
far  as  physico-chemico-vital  combinations  of  phenomena  are 
concerned. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  psychoanalytic  method  assumes  the  same 
postulate,  namely  determinism  for  that  category  of  facts  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  now  able  to  see,  may  adequately  be  grouped  under 
the  symbol  psychical.  The  very  criteria  to  be  applied  in  solving 
the  "  neuritis  "  problem,  here  used  as  an  illustration,  are  pertinent 
for  psychical  situations.  If  the  facts  obtained  seem  intangible, 
incomprehensible — such  terms  denote  simply  our  ignorance  of  the 
final  determinants,  i.  e.,  the  dynamic  factors.  There  can  be  no 
intangibility  resident  in  the  facts.  To  say  the  facts  are  incom- 
prehensible is  a  rationalization  of  individual  ignorance. 

Ignorance,  however,  may  be  no  fault.  It  becomes  so  only  when 
the  individual  permits  himself  to  rationalize  it,  i.  e.,  give  it  a 
disguise,  which  effectually  blocks  him  in  the  utilization  of  his 
intelligence,  which  might  otherwise  solve  the  problem  in  hand. 
Rationalization,  therefore,  becomes  a  Janus  faced  servant  of  both 
ignorance  and  indolence,  permitting  neither  to  recognize  the  other 
and  thus  it  proves  an  aid  to  inertia,  that  fundamental  property  of 
matter  which  in  our  school  days  we  defined  as  "  that  property  by 
which  a  body  at  rest  tends  to  stay  at  rest  until  set  in  motion." 

Fortunately,  however,  for  human  evolution,  Newton's  theorem 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  when  set  in  motion  it  tends  to  remain  in 
motion  until  stopped."  Therefore,  if  one  is  able  to  recognize 
ignorance  frankly — is  able  to  avoid  rationalizing  it,  such  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  free  to  choose  his  pathway. 

But  then,  why  do  we  say  there  are  patients  who  should  not  be 
analyzed?   Is  this  a  rationalization  of  ignorance? 

Let  us  examine  into  this?  Is  it  impossible,  or  is  it  unwise  to 
analyze  them?  If  impossible,  why?  and  is  such  a  permanent  or 
a  temporary  condtion?  If  unwise,  it  is  (a)  Because  it  will  be  of 
no  service  to  them;  (b)  Are  there  advantages  and  disadvantages; 
(c)  Do  the  disadvantages  work  (c,  i)  against  the  patient,  (c,  2) 
the  social  body,  (c,  3)  oneself;  (d)  Would  psychoanalysis  be  dis- 
tinctly harm  fid  to  patient,  to  society,  to  self? 
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Stated  in  tabular  form,  we  have  the  following  general  scheme 
for  discussion. 

I.  Impossible  to  use  psychoanalysis. 

(a)  Always. 

(b)  Temporarily. 

II.  Unwise  to  use  psychoanalysis. 

(a)  No  service,  neither  good  nor  harm ;  never,  or  just  then. 

(b)  Advantages  of  psychoanalytic  treatment  less  than  its 

disadvantages. 

1.  Disadvantages  to  patient. 

2.  Disadvantages  to  society. 

3.  Disadvantages  to  analyst. 

(c)  Do  harm 

1.  To  patient. 

2.  To  society. 

3.  To  analyst. 

I.  The  Impossible  Cases. — The  first  type  of  patient  that  can- 
not be  analyzed  is  the  ignorant  one.  Under  this  heading  a  great 
variety  of  patients  pass  in  review.  In  the  first  place  are  the  idiot 
and  imbecile.  Many  despairing  parents  hear  of  the  new  discovery, 
"  psychoanalysis  "  and  they  bring  their  idiot  or  imbecile  children  to 
be  "cured"  by  the  psychoanalyst.  A  neurological  examination  may 
reveal  the  dynamic  factor;  either  an  hereditary  defect  of  transmis- 
sion, a  birth  injury,  an  infantile  encephalitis,  a  congenital  syphilis, 
etc.  A  Binet-Simon  test  afifords  a  rough  and  ready  means  of 
obtaining  the  patient's  intellectual  status ;  a  careful  pedagogic  en- 
quiry estimates  the  grade  of  the  chances  of  educability. 

The  problem  now  arises,  just  what  series  of  criteria  will  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  advice  to  the  parents,  so  far  as  psycho- 
analysis is  concerned?  If  study  of  the  dynamic  factors  of  the 
defects  should  reveal  that  there  is  a  hope  of  relief,  i.  e.,  one  can 
remove  a  working  cause  such  as  possibly  in  congenital  syphilis,  in 
cretinism,  in  a  number  of  defective  states  due  to  definite  sensory 
losses  (bad  eyes,  ears,  lymphatic  constitution,  dysthyroidism,  dys- 
genitalism,  etc.) — then  the  advice  to  the  parents  should  be  that 
at  the  present  time  the  patient  should  be  treated  for  the  causative 
factor.  Psychoanalysis  can  be  of  no  service  until  later  possibly. 
Afterwards  the  question  may  come  up  as  determined  by  the  results 
of  surgical  or  specific  opotherapy. 
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Should  no  such  possibly  alterable  dynamic  factor  be  revealed, 
and  should  the  real  causes  for  the  defects  stand  out  as  unsur- 
mountable,  and  a  Binet-Simon  or  other  series  of  intelligence  tests 
show  inability  by  the  patient  to  grasp  abstract  ideas,  L  e.,  mental 
age  of  five  to  seven/  then  one  must  tell  the  parents  that  psycho- 
analysis, v/hile  it  may  prove  of  great  value  in  clearing  up  certain 
scientific  facts  which  may  be  of  some  service  to  the  mass  of 
science,  and  hence  indirectly  valuable  to  society  at  large,  so  far 
as  this  particular  problem  is  concerned  offers  no  adequate  return 
to  the  individual  patient.  The  condition  is  not  treatable  by  the 
psychoanalytic  method.  The  still  further  question  of  advice  as  to 
treatment  in  general  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  these 
remarks. 

But  should  the  analyst,  either  as  general  practitioner,  or  neu- 
rologist, undertake  the  treatment  of  the  patient,  although  he  may 
have  attempted  to  make  it  very  clear  to  the  parents  and  friends 
that  psychoanalysis  is  of  no  service  and  that  he  cannot  use  it, 
nevertheless  he  must  be  prepared  to  hear  the  criticism  that  psy- 
choanalysis is  of  no  service,  because  Dr.  so-and-so  (himself  or 
other  physician)  treated  so-and-so  (said  idiot  or  imbecile)  by  it, 
and  he  did  him  no  good,"  all  based  upon  his  particular  "  failure  " 
in  the  type  of  patient  just  discussed. 

To  show  that  this  is  no  fantasy,  I  shall  state  that  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  parent  in  a  Western  town  relative  to  treatment  by 
psychoanalysis  of  an  imbecile  daughter — apparently  determined  by 
an  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  at  the  age  of  4-5.  In  short, 
I  declined  to  treat  the  patient,  and  gave  the  names  of  a  few  schools 
where  feebleminded  children  are  cared  for  and  trained,  and  there 
the  matter  ended  so  far  as  I  knew.  I  do  not  know  how  to  charac- 
terize my  reactions  when,  from  a  neurologist  of  reputed  attain- 
ments, I  learned  a  year  or  so  later  of  the  bad  results  of  psycho- 
analysis at  my  hands,  in  this  individual  case. 

This  is  a  extreme  type  of  misrepresentation  that  has  caused 
"the  evil  things  said  of  physicians,"  not  outside  of  their  ranks, 
but  even  within  them,  from  the  Roman  Pliny's  first  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Greek  physician  Asclepiades  of  Bithnia  to  Bernard 
Shaw's  skit  in  the  "  Doctor's  Dilemma."    A  liberal  dose  of  humor 

^  See  Colvin  and  Goddard  in  White  and  Jelliffe,  Modern  Treatment 
of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  Vol.  I. 
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will  aid  the  beginner  to  digest  such  misrepresentations  in  his  early 
attempts  to  do  the  right  thing. 

What  should  be  the  advice  if  the  patient  be  shown  to  be  able 
to  use  abstract  ideas,  and  yet  be  a  high  grade  imbecile  or  moron  ? 

Here  it  is  imperative  to  recognize  that  for  the  beginner  at 
least,  and  especially  for  the  young  beginner,  psychoanalysis  is  of 
little  or  no  service. 

Many  of  these  patients  slip  over  into  the  group  where  possible 
harm  can  result.  The  harm  can  result  if  the  analysis  is  clumsy — 
as  it  is  apt  to  be  by  the  beginner,  and  secondly,  results,  in  reality 
due  to  the  imbecility,  feeblemindedness,  etc. — chiefly  in  the  field 
of  sexual  delinquencies — will  be  attributed  to  the  analysis.  Fur- 
thermore if  a  positive  transference  is  set  up  matters  may  be  then 
rendered  very  difficult  and  even  dangerous  (socially)  for  the 
analyst  because  of  the  patient's  abundant  sexual  phantasies.  This 
feature  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  a  later  section. 

In  general  then  all  feebleminded  types  are  inapplicable  to 
psychoanalysis  so  far  as  therapeutic  aims  are  in  view. 

The  contrasting  or  demented  types  form  another  large  group. 
Here  "  dementia  "  is  used  as  a  broad  and  loose  conception  similar 
to  "  feeblemindedness."  Yet  the  same  criteria  may  be  applied  to 
them.  If  the  deterioration  of  a  once  fairly  average  intelligence  is 
a  result  of  irreparable  factors,  and  the  grade  of  deterioration  is 
such,  as  outlined  by  intelligence  tests  (Sommer,  Ziehen,  Kraepe- 
lin,  etc.),  that  intellectual  plasticity  is  gone  and  new  concepts 
cannot  be  grasped,  then  psychoanalysis  is  impossible. 

There  are  a  number  of  older  patients  who  by  reason  of  emo- 
tional upsets  (loss  of  wife,  husband,  or  money)  appear  far  more 
deteriorated  than  they  really  are.  Here  a  partial  analysis  may 
clear  up  the  emontional  disturbance  and  render  the  patient  far 
better  able  to  handle  his  conflicts.  As  a  rule  a  complete  analysis 
is  unnecessary — often  impossible.  There  may  be  enough  plasticity 
for  these  patients  to  grasp  the  chief  mechanisms  at  fault.  They 
are  not  growing  old  gracefully,  one  might  say,  but  they  are  not 
plastic  enough  to  be  made  over  and  the  analyst  is  unwise  who 
would  attempt  it.  (This  group  will  be  discussed  later  chiefly 
under  the  symptomatic  and  presenile  depressions.) 

General  paresis  is  not  to  be  analyzed  save  from  the  standpoint 
of  scientific  interest.    Inasmuch  as  cy to-biological  tests  should 
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make  it  impossible  to  confuse  the  early  ''neurasthenic"  signs  of 
paresis  with  a  psychoneurosis,  there  is  now  little  justification  for 
the  loss  of  valuable  time  entailed  by  the  use  of  any  other  form  of 
treatment  than  that  for  the  syphilis. 

Patients  with  other  dementing  processes,  alcoholic,  presenile, 
tumor,  etc.,  are  likewise  impossible  and  should  be  rejected.  Very 
valuable  psychoanalytic  material  may  be  obtained  from  the  "  ram- 
blings  "  of  a  senile  dement,  or  a  paretic,  but  such  apply  to  the  inter- 
pretative art  which  may  be  of  service  for  other  patients  rather 
than  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  producer  of  the  symptoms. 

Acute  maniacal  states  are  manifestly  unapproachable — i.  e.,  so 
far  as  the  present  outlook  is  concerned.  The  productivity  of  such 
patients  is  often  readily  analyzable,  and  one's  psychoanalytic  com- 
prehension obtains  invaluable  illumination  from  them ;  one  may 
obtain  a  complete  picture  of  the  entire  conflict  as  it  is  bursting 
like  a  Gatling  gun. 2  Such  an  interpretative  analysis  may  be  of 
great  service  later  on  when  the  patient  has  made  a  spontaneous 
recovery  but  practically  all  attempts  to  modify  the  course  of  an 
acute  excitement  in  a  manic-depressive  psychosis  by  analytic  pro- 
cedures have  proved  unavailing. 

Similar  conditions  rule  in  other  acute  excitements.  Acute  and 
subacute  deliria  may  be  impossible  to  analyze  if  very  acute.  The 
subacute  delirium  of  alcoholic  hallucinosis  in  an  intelligent  indi- 
vidual may  give  surprisingly  good  results  by  analytic  treatment, 
however,  and  also  lead  to  the  uncovering  of  the  motives  for  the 
alcoholism. 

Acute  katatonic  excitement  is  unapproachable.  If  a  positive 
transference  becomes  established  the  patient  may  be  controlled 
somewhat,  but  there  are  few  analysts  who  have  worked  enough 
with  katatonics  to  enable  them  to  establish  a  working  transference. 
Acute  depressed  states  are  very  difficult  or  impossible  for  the 
beginner.  They  are  nearly  all  potentially  suicidal  and  all  of  the 
precautions  of  the  older  methods,  especailly  in  guarding  against 
self-destruction,  must  be  held  in  mind^  in  approaching  these  cases. 
Psychoanalysis  reveals  suicidal  ideas  earlier  and  more  definitely 
than  any  other  procedure  and  hence  is  justifiable  for  a  short  time. 

2  McCurdy,  State  Hospital  Bulletin,  1913. 

3  See  Farrar,  White  and  Jelliffe,  /.  c. 
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Mute  patients  are  unapproachable,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  may  be  patients  who  while  verbally  mute  yet  speak  in 
every  movement  of  the  body.  Only  the  trained  psychiatrist  with 
analytic  tendencies  can  interpret  these,  however,  and  they  should 
offer  only  opportunity  for  observation  and  study  rather  than  hope 
for  therapy  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner.  I  have  sat  by  a  mute 
katatonic  for  an  hour  attempting  a  variety  of  openings  with  all 
the  zest  which  in  my  younger  days  had  been  given  to  a  game  of 
chess.  One  must  be  anxious  to  do  just  that  sort  of  thing  if  one 
hopes  to  surprise  nature  into  giving  up  a  psychical  fact. 

These  are  the  chief  impossible  types.  Later  on  some  of  them 
will  be  discussed  more  in  detail. 

II.  The  groups  for  which  psychoanalysis  would  be  unwise  are 
naturally  less  capable  of  clear  formulation.  Wisdom  and  lack  of 
wisdom  being  comparative  terms  their  use  as  guides  to  conduct 
imply  that  the  problems  are  open. 

There  is  a  group  of  patients  which  do  not  come  within  any 
clinical  classification  so  far  as  neurology  and  psychiatry  are  con- 
cerned for  whom  psychoanalysis  is  not  impossible  but  for  whom 
we  can  expect  little  from  its  application.  Its  application  is  not 
going  to  cure  the  patient.  Some  help  may  be  hoped  for,  but  in 
general  the  patient  has  established  a  fairly  good  working  basis  for 
himself  and  does  not  really  intend  to  be  disturbed. 

It  is  highly  important  to  recognize  this  group  with  its  sub- 
groups for  there  are  many  individuals  in  them,  and  as  it  is  the 
habit  of  such  individuals  to  go  from  doctor  to  doctor  they  are  the 
chief  factors  in  carrying  gossip,  and  in  giving  the  usually  very 
tenuous  basis  for  the  misinterpretations  which  result,  not  directed 
to  psychoanalysis  alone,  but  in  all  branches  of  medicine.  I  call 
them  the  little  bird  "  group.  They  are  all  types  of  personalities, 
but  most  of  them  have  little  interest  in  anything,  are  somewhat 
introverted,  but  are  capable  of  establishing  a  superficial  rapport 
with  great  ease,  and  fall  away  quickly  to  seek  a  new  attachment. 
One  cannot  escape  them.  Whether  one  treats  them  or  not  they 
will  say  things  to  the  next  claimant  for  their  favor  which  con- 
scious as  well  as  unconscious  rivarly  seizes  upon  to  augment  bad 
feeling  among  us.  They  are  not  infrequently  superficially  clever. 
There  is  an  active  and  passive  subgroup.  The  women  are  chiefly 
in  the  former,  the  men  in  the  latter.   The  former  are  more  mali- 
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cious  in  their  comments  on  the  other  doctors.  They  seem  to  like 
to  set  each  other  by  the  ears.  They  give,  if  one  allows  them,  the 
petty  gossip  of  the  households.  They  know  all  the  "backstairs 
gossip."  "  Dr.  So-and-so  treated  them  for  this,  but  Dr.  So-and-so 
said  it  was  that,  and  now  you  are  the  only  one  to  understand." 
They  are  interesting  semi-invalids,  at  times  even  kittenish." 

Many  of  these  patients  do  not  care  to  get  well.  They  use  their 
neurosis  to  keep  up  a  type  of  "  peeping."  They  will  not  see 
themselves,  and  have  little  courage  to  do  any  real  work.  Parasi- 
tism is  a  marked  unconscious  factor.  They  are  molluscs,  either 
dependent  upon  a  mother,  a  father  or  brother,  or  a  rich  uncle,  or 
some  benefit  society.  The  doctor  is  a  vicarious  ever-changing 
substitute,  and  they  give  him  the  little  tittle-tattle  about  his  fellow 
practitioners  that  he  not  infrequently  though  often  unwittingly 
likes. 

When  once  embarked  on  an  analytic  treatment  with  these 
patients  they  hang  on  and  on  so  long  as  their  small  vanities  and 
foibles  are  undisturbed.  When  the  analytic  probe  beais  heavily 
upon  these  they  pout  and  fall  away.  A  strong  insistence  upon 
having  "  backbone "  and  standing  up  to  their  task "  causes  a 
further  flight,  this  time  perhaps  to  the  gastro-enterologist,  or  the 
gynecologist,  or  what  not,  and  the  analyst  wakes  up  to  find  that 
his  work  has  only  contributed  to  the  patient's  autoerotic  phan- 
tasies, usually  of  an  infantile  or  adolescent  type.  Only  a  wide 
experience  will  make  one  acquainted  with  all  the  variants  of  this 
type.  Essentially  they  do  not  wish  to  get  well.  To  do  so  would 
make  them  have  to  work,  and  this  is  impossible. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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SOME  FREUDIAN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 

PARANOIA  PROBLEM  - 

By  C.  R.  Payne,  A.B.,  M.D. 

(Continued  from  page  pj) 

In  an  article  by  Dr.  A.  Maeder  of  Zurich,  "  Analyses  of  Two 
Cases  of  Dementia  Praecox  (Paranoid  Form)",^  the  author  pre- 
sents two  interesting  analyses  showing  the  mental  mechanisms  in 
the  paranoid  form  of  dementia  praecox.  The  reader  should  re- 
member that  an  abstract  of  an  analysis  is  at  best  very  frag- 
mentary and  often  destroys  the  clearness  of  the  original;  it  is 
hoped  that  all  who  are  interested  in  following  these  psychological 
investigations  may  read  the  whole  article  in  the  German. 

(a)  Case  J.  B. 

I.  Clinical  History. — Patient  was  born  in  1869.  Father  died 
of  phthisis.  Mother  died  in  1883.  One  brother  healthy. 
Patient  is  married  and  has  three  children,  all  of  whom  are  some- 
what weak  physically.  Wife  at  one  time  in  sanitarium  for 
pulmonar}'  tuberculosis.  As  a  young  boy,  he  received  an  injury 
to  the  right  eye  from  a  snowball  which  has  left  a  difference  in 
pupils  and  spot  on  the  cornea.  He  often  suffers  from  con- 
junctivitis. Was  bright  in  school.  After  two  years  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  he  became  a  salesman.  In  1886,  he  was  cashier 
and  buyer  for  a  small  store.  In  1894,  became  bookkeeper  for  a 
mercantile  establishment.  His  chief  speculated  and  was  dis- 
charged for  shortage  in  his  accounts.  J.  B.  was  promoted  to 
position  of  chief.  He  had  to  put  the  business  on  a  firm  basis 
again  and  also  prosecute  in  the  courts  his  former  chief  and  other 
members  of  the  firm.    Patient  at  this  time  was  in  the  town- 

1 "  Psychologische  Untersuchungen  an  Dementia  praecox  Kranken/* 
von  Dr.  A.  Maeder  (Zurich),  Jahrbuch  fiir  Psychoanalytische  und  Psy- 
chopathologische  Forschungen,  Vol.  II,  Part  I,  1910. 
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council,  member  of  athletic  and  shooting  societies,  affable  and 
well  liked. 

About  1900,  he  became  excited,  seemed  overstrained  and  more 
and  more  peculiarly  reticent.  In  1901,  his  office  was  broken  into 
at  night  and  1,800  francs  taken.  J.  B.  became  very  troubled  and 
thought  he  was  suspected  of  having  been  a  party  to  the  burglary. 
He  had  anxiety  of  being  arrested  on  the  streets,  feared  there  were 
policemen  waiting  for  him;  at  night,  he  made  his  wife  help 
him  hunt  in  the  house  to  see  that  the  money  had  not  been  secretly 
hidden  there  to  bring  suspicion  on  him.  He  began  to  withdraw 
from  political  activity,  went  to  his  work  irregularly,  complained 
much  of  headache  (forehead  and  vertex)  and  acted  peculiarly 
toward  his  business  associates. 

In  summer  of  1901,  he  went  for  treatment  to  Churwalden  and 
in  October  on  advice  of  his  physician,  to  Lugano.  He  used  con- 
■siderable  money  and  spoke  of  the  purchase  of  a  beautiful  villa  for 
which  he  did  not  possess  the  funds.  He  was  so  restless  nights 
that  the  landlord  had  to  request  him  to  leave.  Then  he  suddenly 
began  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday  in  high  hat  and  black  coat ;  he 
had  expensive  headstones  erected  for  his  parents.  He  slept  a  few 
nights  at  a  very  expensive  hotel.  He  became  very  indifferent 
toward  his  family,  many  times  vexed  with  his  wife,  which  had 
never  been  the  case  earlier.  Until  this  time,  he  had  been  a  very 
good  man.  Now  he  began  to  talk  of  divorce;  he  must  marry 
another  of  higher  order.  "  Wife  and  children  will  then  receive 
a  pension."  In  March,  1902,  he  wrote  to  Queen  Wilhelmina  and 
asked  her  for  a  place.  For  Louis  d'or  (gold  pieces)  he  had 
a  regular  passion  at  this  time  and  did  not  wish  to  pay  out  any 
gold.  On  account  of  his  delusions  and  growing  indifference 
toward  his  family,  he  was  brought  to  the  asylum  for  observation 
with  diagnosis  of  progressive  paralysis  (May  5,  1902). 

When  he  arrived,  he  was  oriented  for  time  and  place.  Per- 
ception good.  Attention  and  memory  also  good.  He  stood  a 
test  of  his  intelligence  well.  Affectivity,  abnormal:  indifferent 
disposition,  dull  euphoria.  Delusions:  he  was  morganatic  hus- 
band of  Queen  Wilhelmina,  had  met  her  many  times  in  Zurich 
and  neighborhood  and  in  third  class  railway  carriage.  Delusions 
of  reference:  he  interpreted  everything,  even  the  most  innocent 
remarks  in  relation  to  himself.    Grandiose  delusions:  he  came 
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from  the  Orleans  family ;  was  also  a  son  of  Napoleon  I ;  his  wife 
came  from  a  royal  Belgian  Catholic  family.  Disturbances  of 
special  senses:  he  heard  voices  from  a  woman,  has  the  bodily 
feeling  of  the  presence  of  Queen  Wilhelmina.  Told  of  earlier 
visions  (at  death  of  his  mother),  also  later  in  O.  he  had  heard 
the  General  March  played  in  the  night ;  he  had  gone  to  the  ceme- 
tery but  had  seen  nothing  except  a  shining  thing  on  his  mother's 
gravestone,  it  might  have  been  a  star.  Differences  of  pupils 
present.  Reaction  on  both  sides  prompt.  Physically,  nothing 
abnormal  except  active  tendon  reflexes.  On  July  lo,  1902,  he 
was  released  unimproved  with  diagnosis  of  dementia  prsecox, 
paranoid  form. 

At  home,  he  remained  idle,  sat  most  of  the  time  in  his  room 
with  closed  shutters ;  in  the  months  preceding  his  second  commit- 
ment (March,  1903)  he  complained  that  his  wife  wanted  to  poison 
him.  He  was  vulgar  and  violent  toward  his  wife,  accused  her  of 
being  unfaithful,  etc.  Received  at  asylum  again  July,  1903. 
Condition  much  the  same  as  before  except  that  he  hallucinated  a 
good  deal  and  was  at  times  quite  excited.  He  would  not  work, 
stood  much  of  the  time  by  the  window,  spoke  much  of  his  chil- 
dren, whom  he  said  were  persecuted  like  himself.  Considered 
the  physicians  as  members  of  a  plot;  his  persecutors  were  organ- 
ized into  a  society. 

In  December,  1903,  he  asserted  that  a  meeting  of  his  judges 
took  place  in  the  medical  office,  the  director  of  the  asylum  was  the 
investigating  authority.  The  attorney  for  the  Confederation  K. 
was  also  present.  Recently  he  had  been  at  a  meeting  of  the 
assizes  where  it  was  asserted  he  had  practiced  homosexuality. 
His  attitude  toward  the  physicians  was  always  mistrustful  and 
threatening.  In  January,  1904,  he  asserted  that  a  meeting  of  the 
physicians  of  the  Canton  took  place  in  front  of  the  house ;  he  had 
been  able  to  follow  the  transactions.  The  assistant  physician,  W., 
has  been  put  out  of  the  association;  he  cannot  longer  practice 
psychiatry.  He  had  heard  that  one  of  his  sons  was  to  be  shot. 
June,  1904:  His  affairs  would  be  very  simple  if  one  would  only 
assume  that  his  real  name  was  Bonaparte  "  and  Joh.  B.  only  the 
name  of  his  foster-father.  January,  1905  :  Many  hypochondriacal 
complaints.  He  is  injected  with  all  kinds  of  poisons;  he  has 
"shining  eyes"  (of  the  so-called  Gens  ulpia)  which  are  at  the 
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bottom  of  this  treatment  (''chloride  injections").  Brass  slides 
are  introduced  into  his  eyes.  He  is  shot  in  the  eyes  with  a  "  pro- 
jector"; he  hides  his  head  under  the  bed-clothes  to  prevent  it. 
1906,  he  was  somewhat  more  accessible  but  still  full  of  delusions, 
heard  many  voices.  A  worse  period  set  in;  he  became  restless, 
had  to  sleep  nights  in  a  cell  where  he  was  much  plagued.  He 
gradually  progressed  from  the  best  ward  to  the  most  noisy.  In 
August,  1906,  a  wart  was  cut  off  which  made  him  very  woebegone. 
He  washed  the  place  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  1907,  still  in  the 
ward  for  excited  patients.  January,  1908:  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  still  in  the  cell  division,  it  has  been  possible  to  educate 
him  to  work.  He  works  eight  hours  in  the  fields,  is  again  more 
accessible  to  physicians  but  holds  fast  to  his  delusions.  In  his  free 
hours,  he  stands  alone  in  a  corner  of  the  courtyard  with  cap  over 
eyes.  Often  excited,  complains  of  his  sufferings  ;  frequently  prac- 
tices peculiar  gymnastics  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  he  will 
give  no  information :  suddenly  swings  both  arms  forwards  and 
laughs  or  stands  with  legs  apart  and  strikes  popliteal  spaces  with 
his  fists,  making  involuntary  bows. 

2.  Analysis. — The  psychoanalysis  was  begun  while  the  patient 
was  in  the  ward  for  excited  patients.  During  the  course  of  the 
analysis,  he  improved  so  that  he  could  be  transferred  to  the 
quietest  open  ward.  This  improvement  has  lasted  years. 
Maeder  does  not  assert  that  the  analysis  caused  this  improvement 
but  merely  calls  attention  to  the  occurrence.  The  patient  was  in- 
telligent and  took  a  certain  interest  in  the  analysis.  He  had  an 
outspoken  transference  upon  the  analyst. 

Results  of  the  Analysis. — The  final,  actually  precipitating 
agency  in  the  psychosis  was  the  burglary  of  the  patient's  office. 
From  that  moment  on,  the  disease  was  outwardly  manifest,  espe- 
cially the  ideas  of  persecution  and  of  grandeur,  which  had  for- 
merly appeared  only  episodically  and  isolated  (gravestones  for 
parents,  stopping  at  expensive  hotel).  At  this  time,  two  com- 
plexes of  ideas  were  especially  emphasized:  (i)  power  (money, 
high  birth)  and  (2)  sexuality  and  everything  pertaining  to  it. 
After  eight  years,  these  same  complexes  are  still  plainly  visible. 
Ideas  of  persecution  and  grandeur  may  be  shown  with  both  com- 
plexes. The  analysis  shows  numerous  bridges  joining  these  par- 
allel series  of  ideas.    They  are  not  sharply  differentiated  and  their 
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separation  is  rather  artificial  but  useful  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

A.  Complex  of  Sexuality. — Patient  had  gradually  become  in- 
different to  his  wife  (1901-2).  He  says  "the  brunettes  are  hard 
to  satisfy."  (His  wife  is  a  brunette.)  He  himself  is  blue-eyed 
and  a  dark  blonde,  a  condition  which  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
later  development  of  delusions.  "  She  has  a  hot  temperament." 
He  must  marry  another,  a  blonde  (the  first  intimation  of  an  im- 
potence complex,  he  needs  new  stimulus,  his  wife  demands  too 
much).  As  transitive  form  of  this  wish,  a  delusion  appears  that 
his  wife  has  secretly  had  an  abortion  performed,  is  untrue  to  him. 
As  confirmation  of  the  fear  of  impotence  may  be  mentioned  the 
patient's  inability  to  give  the  number  of  his  children  correctly, 
always  making  it  too  many;  once  he  claimed  five,  then  a  whole 
crowd  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  and  always  asserted 
that  he  had  twins.  In  reality,  he  had  three  children.  He  says 
"  they  wished  to  ruin  him  "  that  is  "  make  him  directly  impotent " 
(own  expression)  ;  he  is  persecuted  and  maltreated  sexually  in 
cruel  manner  by  injections  of  poisons  into  his  eyes,  abdomen  and 
indeed  anus.  They  will  spoil  his  wonderful  "  shining  eyes,"  ruin 
his  testicles.  Here  appear  also  delusions  of  persecution  of  homo- 
sexual nature,  injections  into  anus,  hallucinations  of  voluptuous 
men  in  dreams.  His  enemies  accuse  him  of  infecting  his  boys 
with  syphilis  in  the  anus  and  eyes. 

Another  indication  of  homosexuality  is  the  fact  that  the  patient 
was  discovered  in  bed  in  the  private  room  of  another  patient  in 
the  ward.  The  latter  was  an  invert  and  had  been  committed  for 
these  practices,  which  the  patient  knew. 

The  collected  expressions  of  the  patient  regarding  sexual 
things  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  polygamous  tendencies, 
repressed  homosexual  inclinations,  fears  of  impotence  (these  ele- 
ments are  all  to  be  seen  with  plus  or  minus  signs  as  persecutions, 
compensatory  wish  fulfillments,  etc.). 

Hypochondriacal  complaints:  pains  in  vertex  and  forehead, 
especially  in  the  eyes.  He  often  bathes  his  eyes,  ordinarily  with 
water  but  sometimes  with  milk  or  indeed  lemonade  which  has 
caused  conjunctivitis.  He  also  rubs  his  eyes  much.  The  pains 
arise  from  poisonings,  from  injections  of  "  green  acid,"  "  green 
poison,"  chloral  hydrate,  morphine,  phosphorus,  sulphur  and 
other  "green  poisons."    They  wish  to  destroy  the  wonderful 
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beams  of  his  blue  eyes,  the  "  fructifying  rays  "  which  belong  only 
to  his  race,  the  so-called  Gens  ulpia.  Eyes  with  him  are  associated 
with  sexuality.  He  likes  baths  to  wash  off  the  poisons.  He 
drinks  water  by  the  liter  to  carry  off  the  poison.  Rubbing  the 
body  with  camphor  is  another  purification  measure  and  so  on. 
Also  he  must  practice  onanism  in  order  to  get  the  poison  out  of 
his  testicles. 

Further,  the  patient  suffers  many  persecutions:  sharp  instru- 
ments are  used  by  his  enemies,  knives,  daggers,  needles,  rifles, 
revolvers,  "protectors."  They  are  aimed  at  the  eyes,  the 
abdomen,  the  back,  especially  toward  the  lower  parts,  the  anus. 
This  has  lasted  years.  Men  enter  his  room  at  night  and  manipu- 
late him  with  instruments.  These  undoubtedly  arise  from  his 
homosexual  tendencies.  This  is  still  plainer  when  we  learn  that 
the  tortures  are  usually  accompanied  by  pollutions.  J.  B.  has 
often  thought  he  had  a  salamander,  a  snake  or  worm  in  his 
anus.  This  is  a  frequent  female  phantasy  with  vagina  in  place 
of  anus.  The  addition  that  he  once  had  a  salamander  in  his 
intestines,  the  passage  of  which  was  very  diflicult,  sounds  like  a 
birth  phantasy. 

By  the  assumption  of  homosexual  tendencies  and  persecu- 
tions, many  things  in  the  case  become  clear.  For  a  schizophrenic, 
he  formed  a  surprisingly  good  rapport  with  the  physician.  The 
clinging  handshake  was  in  itself  long  suspicious. 

His  phantasies  showed  a  peculiar  passivity.  "  Something  was 
done  to  him."  "  Voluptuaries  satisfy  their  lust  on  him."  To  the 
same  train  of  thoughts  belong  his  delusions  regarding  his  sons. 
They  are  persecuted  and  martyred  by  knife  thrusts  in  the  back 
just  like  himself.  By  this  transitivism,  he  seems  to  absolve  him- 
self for  his  homosexual  inclination  toward  his  sons.  His  enemies 
commit  the  tortures,  misuse  the  boys,  not  he. 

The  persecution  is  here  to  be  considered  essentially  a  homo- 
sexual assault.  The  psychic  impotence  of  the  patient  may  ex- 
plain the  poisoning.  He  has  many  delusions  concerning  the 
fructifying  rays  which  proceed  from  him,  especially  from  his 
eyes.  All  women  fall  in  love  with  him  when  he  looks  at  them. 
The  Queen  of  Holland  is  in  love  with  him  but  his  enemies  have 
prevented  their  marriage.  All  great  events  of  nature  like  vol- 
canic outbreaks,  cyclones,  floods,  etc.,  are  connected  with  the 
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conditions  of  his  body,  etc.,  etc.  These  phantasies  of  extra- 
ordinary fruitfulness  and  power  form  a  compensation  for  his 
growing  feeling  of  insufficiency  in  sexual  matters,  his  approach- 
ing impotence,  they  are  clearly  wish  fulfillments. 

The  Defence  of  the  Persecutions. — Against  the  persecutions 
of  his  delusions,  the  patient  developed  a  correspondingly  phan- 
tastic  series  of  means  of  defence.  Washing  and  rinsing  the  eyes 
and  body,  drinking  much  water,  onanism  to  clear  out  the  testicles, 
a  special  kind  of  g>'mnastic  exercises  and  finally  various  pre- 
tended mechanical  inventions  like  a  flying  automobile.  All 
served  the  purpose  of  fortifying  him  against  his  enemies  and 
their  plots. 

B.  Complex  of  Origin. — In  this  abstract  we  can  only  touch  on 
the  salient  points  which  the  author  has  carefully  worked  out  in 
detail  from  the  patient's  delusions  in  a  most  interesting  manner. 
J.  B.  fancied  he  was  of  royal  descent,  tracing  his  lineage  in  a 
phantastic  manner  to  the  angel  Gabriel.  He  said  his  real  father 
was  King  Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans,  hence  his  liking  for  gold 
pieces  (Louis  d'or)  before  mentioned.  This  portion  of  the  article 
shows  the  productivity  of  the  psychosis  excellently  and  should 
be  read  by  all  interested. 

3.  Resume. — Important  for  the  development  of  the  psychosis 
was  the  relation  of  the  patient  as  a  child  to  his  parents.  The 
mother,  a  blonde  with  blue  eyes,  was  always  the  favorite  parent ; 
she  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  character  of  her 
son.  After  her  death,  he  had  a  vision  of  her  as  his  guardian 
angel.  The  father  was  dark  (eyes  and  hair).  J.  B.  does  not 
seem  to  have  loved  him  especially.  He  calls  him  not  only  stupid 
but  envious,  avaricious,  black  and  tuberculous.  Still,  the  father 
must  have  exerted  some  influence  on  the  boy,  for  he  chose  a  wife 
who  resembled  the  father  in  many  ways,  "  dark,  avaricious, 
insatiable,  Catholic."  The  psychosis  broke  out  after  a  fairly 
prosperous  life  shortly  after  he  was  forty.^  It  started  with  a 
delusion  of  reference,  the  content  of  which  was  related  to  the 

2  There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  text  here.  According  to  dates  given 
in  the  clinical  history,  J.  B.  was  born  in  1869  and  committed  in  1902.  He 
would  thus  be  only  past  thirty  when  the  psychosis  broke  out.  Whether 
the  error  Hes  in  the  former  date  or  in  the  age  given  above  I  am  unable  to 
determine. — Reviewer. 
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business  events  of  the  past  year.  Episodically  there  appeared 
delusions  of  persecution  and  grandeur  which  were  gradually 
systematized.  By  degrees,  the  psychic  material  became  separated 
into  two  great  groups,  the  delusion  of  persecution  and  the  delu- 
sion of  grandeur.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  each  group  by 
itself.    I  quote  the  author's  description: 

"  The  maternal  traits  which  we  have  mentioned  above  become 
the  typical  traits  of  a  special  race,  the  '  Gens  ulpia.'  At  first 
there  are  only  female  members  outside  of  B.  himself  and  of 
course  the  mother  is  one  and  the  blonde  queen  of  the  Netherlands 
with  whom  he  believes  himself  morganatically  married  another. 
From  the  mother,  he  comes  by  clang  association  to  a  glorified 
genealogical  table  (from  Anna  Kiindig  (mother's  name)  to 
Konigin  Anna,  Johanna  von  Orleans,  etc.),  which  goes  back 
through  most  of  the  royal  families  of  the  world  to  John  (Johann) 
the  Baptist,  Abel,  Prometheus  and  the  Archangel  Gabriel.  The 
family  is  called  the  St.  Johannis  family  (patient's  name  is  Johann, 
the  mother's  Anna).  Everything  great  and  good  on  earth  has 
been  made  by  him.  Mere  earthly  greatness  does  not  suffice. 
The  eyes  of  J.  B.,  which  for  numerous  reasons  (stated  in  the 
text)  assume  a  central  position,  become  cosmic  forces;  by  their 
rays,  they  fructify  the  whole  world,  they  contain  the  force  of 
gravitation,  they  are  Heaven  itself. 

"  To  the  second  group  belong  the  persecutors  of  the  patient,  at 
first  vague  figures  which  torment  him  in  the  most  cruel  manner 
imaginable,  maltreat  him  with  all  kinds  of  instruments  and 
poisons  (the  whole  physical  delusion  of  persecution).  Gradually, 
the  manner  of  persecution  becomes  more  precise  which  is  in  great 
part  of  symbolic  nature,  the  persecution  is  chiefly  a  sexual  one 
and  indeed  quite  particularly  an  homosexual  one.  The  chief 
traits  of  the  enemies  are  derived  from  the  patient's  wife  and 
father  (in  contrast  to  the  traits  of  the  mother)  ;,  the  members  of 
the  conspiracy  are  dark  red-faced  men,  of  an  especial  envious- 
ness  and  insatiability  in  sexual  matters  and  financial  relations 
like  their  prototypes.  They  would  completely  ruin  B.,  against 
which  he  protects  himself  as  best  he  can  by  the  elaboration  of  a 
complicated  system;  he  utilizes  even  jokes  and  rebuses.  The 
delusion  gradually  extends  to  everything  which  is  negatively  emo- 
tionally toned  for  him  (clericalism,  conservatism,  social  democ- 
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racy,  etc.),  ultimately  coming  to  Satan  himself,  the  personification 
of  evil.  Finally,  out  of  the  originally  individual  conflicts  of  B. 
which  were  grounded  in  the  family  constellation,  an  abstract 
struggle  of  good  against  evil  has  been  evolved."  The  mechanisms 
involved  will  be  considered  after  taking  up  the  second  case. 

{h)  Case  F.  R. 

I.'  Clinical  History. — Patient  was  a  locksmith  in  Zurich, 
single,  Protestant,  born  IMarch  8,  1869.  Heredity  poor,  grand- 
father an  odd  man,  mother  eight  years  in  insane  asylum  (para- 
noia?), three  brothers  and  sisters  psychopathic,  two  brothers  and 
sisters  very  ambitious,  feel  themselves  destined  for  "  higher 
things."  Father  a  teacher  in  the  middle  class  schools,  a  brother 
teacher  of  drawing. 

In  the  primary  schools,  a  certain  debility  was  noticeable-  He 
lost  courage  and  decided  to  become  a  gardener.  After  a  year's 
trial,  gave  it  up  and  became  at  fifteen  locksmith's  apprentice.  As 
a  boy,  excitable  and  passionate,  got  along  badly  with  his  brother, 
when  nine  years  old  tried  to  strangle  him,  did  not  get  on  well 
with  parents,  would  not  be  corrected  and  once  would  have  struck 
his  stepmother  when  she  reproved  him.  Physically  weak,  had 
a  severe  catarrh  of  the  lungs  at  fifteen.  After  his  apprenticeship, 
he  took  course  as  machinist  and  fireman.  In  1888,  he  traveled 
in  Switzerland  and  South  Germany,  tried  to  go  to  Paris  with 
twenty-five  francs  but  could  not  for  lack  of  money  and  finally 
came  back  to  home  town.  He  could  not  work  steadily  nor  get 
on  with  his  masters.  Last  two  years  before  commitment,  he 
stayed  at  home  doing  only  odd  jobs.  Gradually,  he  began  to 
show  unmistakable  signs  of  insanity;  he  was  choleric,  several 
times  threw  knife  or  fork  at  his  brother  or  stepmother,  was 
intolerant  of  alcohol,  began  to  gesticulate  and  talk  to  himself;  he 
wanted  the  money  which  his  dead  mother  had  left  him  (delu- 
sion), said  the  household  could  not  exist  without  him,  he  must 
marry  a  rich  wife,  who  had  a  "  theological  heart  lesion,"  the  good 
God  had  told  him  on  Good  Friday.  There  was  an  alliance 
against  him.  His  father  had  made  a  botch  of  him,  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  a  great  pulpit  orator,  the  world  is  going  to  end 
in  ninety  years  if  they  (relatives  or  parents)  do  not  become  great 
"  Zofinger  "  before  then. 
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He  got  physically  and  mentally  worse  rapidly  and  was  com- 
mitted to  asylum,  March  23,  1895,  with  diagnosis  of  primary 
paranoia. 

Resume. — We  are  dealing  with  a  poorly  educated,  apparently 
untalented  man  who  comes  of  a  not  uncultured  family.  In  an 
independent  position,  he  has  completely  failed.  He  is  physically 
weak,  nervous,  poor  and  very  ugly. 

"  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  compare  these  facts  with  the 
content  of  his  delusions.  In  the  psychosis,  we  recognize  quite  a 
different  man:  'I  enjoy  culture  and  have  made  poetry  about  it. 
I  feel  unhappy  that  I  have  become  a  locksmith  and  not  a  farmer. 
Of  late  I  have  thought  over  how  I  would  straighten  it  out,  every- 
thing which  pleases  me  I  would  get  for  myself.  In  this  way,  I 
have  drawn  and  studied  out  plans  in  my  head  for  three  quarters 
of  a  year.  I  have  heard  voices  which  torment  me,  tease,  prick 
me  with  needles,  pinch  me  while  they  mean  that  I  have  injured 
them  and  have  been  gross  with  them,  that  is  an  alliance,  I  hear 
their  voices,  they  are  clear  and  sound  like  children's  speech.' 

"  It  has  excited  me,  I  have  become  angry,  it  was  too  stupid 
of  me,  I  have  insulted  them  together.  It  has  not  helped,  they 
have  begun  again.  I  know  why  it  all  happens  but  I  have  no 
proof.  They  are  noble  people  who  feel  themselves  injured  by 
me,  etc.  It  is  the  Alliance  of  Princes,  Zurich.  People  of  Bahn- 
hofstrasse  (the  finest  street  in  the  city).  B.  is  the  president  of 
the  Alliance,  of  the  Union  of  nobles,  who  protest  when  they  are 
injured.  They  are  the  capitalists,  etc.  I  think  I  have  seen  them 
as  they  have  come  into  my  room  in  the  night.  I  have  then  lighted 
the  lamp  but  could  perceive  no  one.  Many  times  also,  I  have  a 
peculiar  taste  in  my  mouth  as  if  a  little  animal  had  done  some- 
thing on  my  tongue." 

In  the  course  of  the  period  of  dbservation,  similar  and  other 
hallucinations  were  elaborated,  for  example,  R.  is  helping  with 
the  dusting  of  the  ward;  suddenly  he  throws  the  brush  away 
excitedly,  "  that  is  not  allowed,"  he  takes  out  his  notebook  and 
writes:  "unallowed  disturbance  by  the  Madonna";  or  he  com- 
plains that  someone  is  reaching  into  his  brain  with  the  fingers. 

From  these  few  statements  one  derives  various  material  which 
will  later  assume  a  great  significance  in  the  delusional  system  of 
the  patient:  The  patient  is  dissatisfied  with  his  status;  in  the 
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phantasy  he  disposes  things  quite  differently.  He  is  persecuted 
by  noble  people  of  Bahnhofstrasse,  they  are  rich  capitalists. 
Something  malicious  is  done  to  him,  he  is  tormented.  The 
modern  diagnosis  would  be  dementia  prsecox  (paranoid  form). 

2.  Analysis. — A.  The  persecutions,  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints and  feelings  of  insufficiency. 

These  persecutions  take  the  form  of  various  disturbances  of 
his  organs  and  their  functions  by  higher  powers,  especially  Satan 
and  noble  people.  The  manner  of  persecution  is  rather  indefinite 
and  not  always  described  alike.  Much  of  it  has  to  do  with  the 
sexual  organs.  There  are  also  female  Satans  who  do  improper 
things.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  more  or  less  organized  band 
of  enemies  who  were  envious  of  him. 

Closely  associated  with  the  ideas  of  persecution  were  hypo- 
chondriacal ideas  and  feelings  of  insufficiency.  He  was  and  still 
is,  so  he  says,  sick  from  exhaustion  following  overdoing,  has 
gout,  feels  something  stuck  into  his  great  toe.  He  has  dis- 
turbances of  circulation  and  "distillation."  He  realizes  that  his 
head  is  wrong.  He  creates  a  mixed  speech  to  describe  his 
ailments. 

B.  Compensations  (wishfulfiUments).  As  described  in  the 
anamnesis,  the  patient  came  from  the  lower  circles,  father  a 
teacher,  stepmother  had  a  restaurant.  He  received  a  very  rudi- 
mentary education,  made  a  failure  of  gardening  and  did  not 
succeed  much  better  as  a  locksmith.  He  is  weak  in  body,  even 
tuberculous  at  times,  and  has  an  ugly  appearance.  In  a  word, 
fate  has  been  most  unkind  to  him.  In  the  psychosis,  the  patient 
seeks  a  rich  compensation,  the  injustice  is  corrected  in  the  phan- 
tasy by  wishfulfillment. 

First  come  the  infantile  wishes,  he  is  a  prince  or  saint  and 
since  he  came  from  a  teacher's  family,  a  scholar.  He  had  to  do 
only  with  Excellencies.  He  creates  a  new  speech  of  his  own 
which  he  calls  Excellencies'  speech.  He  is  still  higher,  he  is  a 
son  by  the  direct  line  of  the  Savior.  He  is  subject  to  the  Savior 
but  sometimes  Christ  himself,  etc.,  etc. 

In  one  field  especially  does  he  compensate  richly  in  his  delu- 
sions, that  of  sexual  gratification.  Denied  this  by  his  constitu- 
tion and  appearance,  in  his  phantasies,  he  is  beloved  by  proud  and 
beautiful  ladies,  Italian,  Swiss  and  French.    In  every  country, 
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court  ladies  are  in  love  with  him,  also  teachers  and  others.  His 
mother  is  a  fine  lady,  Queen  of  Italy,  often  identified  with  the 
Madonna. 

Another  creation  of  the  patient's  mind  was  an  elaborate 
anatomical  system  which,  because  of  his  limited  knowledge,  was 
most  laughable.  Although  interesting,  it  does  not  demand  our 
close  examination.  We  may  pass  on  after  quoting  the  author's 
remarks  on  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  analysis:  Here  we 
see  the  mechanism  of  projection  in  action.  His  own  body  is  pro- 
jected into  the  world,  all  activities  in  the  curious  system  are  also 
activities  in  the  individual.  Ultimately,  all  may  be  traced  back 
to  two  components :  on  one  side,  the  patient  himself  with  the  dear 
God,  who  he  himself  also  is  (with  everything  therewith  con- 
nected, lifework,  etc.),  on  the  other  side,  the  enemies,  the  strong 
ones  having  to  do  with  Satan,  the  devil  himself.  Thus  the  con- 
flict of  evil  with  good."  Maeder  also  takes  up  in  detail  the 
neologisms  formed  by  the  patient  and  shows  that  these  are  almost 
without  exception  capable  of  interpretation  showing  a  real  mental 
work. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  whether  the  patient  had  an  actual 
dementia  or  only  an  apparent  one,  the  author  remarks  that  the 
patient's  interest  had  been  turned  from  the  outer  world  and 
reality  to  phantasy  life.  The  latter  predominated  to  such  an 
extent  that  adaptation  to  external  realities  failed.  From  the  out- 
side, the  patient's  behavior  and  speech  seemed  unintelligible  and 
foolish  but  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  patient's  phan- 
tasies, all  had  sense. 

Psycho  genesis. — While  Maeder  is  unable  because  of  insuffi- 
cient objective  data  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  psycho- 
pathological  phenomena  in  this  case,  he  gives  many  interesting 
suggestions  of  how  the  disease  probably  developed.  F.  R.'s 
father  was  a  teacher,  a  good  citizen  and  stern  man  and  although 
not  greatly  loved  by  his  son  has  left  an  important  impression  on 
him.  The  patient  constantly  strives  in  his  delusions  for  a  higher 
intellectual  standard,  he  develops  a  special  Excellency  speech, 
considers  himself  a  scientific  man,  etc.,  etc.  This  continual 
striving  toward  intellectual  preeminence  undoubtedly  comes  from 
the  influence  of  the  father  on  the  son.  The  relation  of  the  patient 
to  God  and  the  Savior  also  probably  arises  from  a  transforma- 
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tion  of  his  attitude  toward  his  father.  The  mother  furnished 
the  model  for  the  Madonna.  Of  his  mother,  the  patient  says, 
"  she  was  tender  and  dehcate,  sickly  and  pious "  which  is  ob- 
jectively demonstrable,  since  she  was  in  the  same  institution  as 
F.  R.  and  died  of  tuberculosis.  Mutual  traits  of  both  appear 
frequently  in  the  ideal  figures  created  by  F.  R.  in  the  psychosis : 
delicate,  tender,  distinguished,  etc. 

"  Here  as  with  all  neurotics  and  psychoneurotics  who  are 
thoroughly  analyzed,  the  polymorphous  perverse  tendency 
(Freud)  may  be  seen;  F.  R.  has  for  example  in  every  city  a 
beautiful  court  lady;  the  homosexual  component  also  is  not  lack- 
ing and  indeed  exists  in  the  repression  (see  this  mechanism  in  the 
theoretical  part,  see  also  there  the  importance  of  the  father  for 
the  origin  of  the  passive  persecution).  R.  is  homosexually 
persecuted;  something  is  done  to  him  by  young  people  and  the 
"  Cortez  Preglia,"  the  athletes,  something  done  to  his  sexual 
organs,  etc.  In  general,  with  him  the  sexual  is  deeply  hidden 
under  symbolism." 

In  a  splendid  word  picture,  IMaeder  thus  sums  up  the  case: 
"  They  (the  delusions)  are  all  true  compensations ;  the  patient 
does  in  the  phantasy  everything  which  nature  has  denied  him.  In 
the  anamnesis,  we  wrote :  '  We  have  to  do  with  a  poorly  educated, 
apparently  untalented  man  who  springs  from  a  not  uncultured 
family ;  in  an  independent  position,  he  has  completely  failed.  He 
is  physically  weak,  nervous,  poor  and  very  ugly.'  In  the  psy- 
chosis, we  have  in  contrast  to  do  with  a  Docent  and  gentleman 
who  speaks  a  highly  polished  esoteric  language  full  of  abstract 
expressions  and  who  will  associate  only  with  scientific  cultured 
people.  He  is  the  possessor  of  the  great  Winterthur  works,  the 
capital  of  the  country  and  the  earth;  everything  belongs  to  him, 
he  springs  from  God  himself.  He  is  enormously  rich  (bank 
director  and  distinguished  man)  ;  '  I  was  too  charming,  too  gallant 
and  handsome ' ;  he  became  the  object  of  envy.  No  less  a  person 
than  the  Devil  himself  begins  the  war  against  him,  sends  his 
forces,  the  mighty  Alliance,  against  him.  The  conflict  enlarges  to 
a  struggle  of  the  highest  power  against  the  devil.  F.  R.  thus 
attains  a  cosmic  significance,  the  sum  of  the  ideas  of  grandeur  in 
general.  His  healthy,  powerful  body  was  severely  injured  by 
peculiar  maneuvers.    Now  he  is  sick  with  us.    The  physical 
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persecution  assumes  a  special  character  in  that  the  body  of  the 
patient  is  projected  out  into  the  world  and  identified  with  it,  the 
struggle  against  him  is  likewise  called  the  struggle  of  evil  with 
good." 

Theoretical.    Concerning  the  Mechanisms 

(a)  Origin  of  the  Delusion  of  Persecution. — Briefly  sum- 
marized from  Maeder's  resume  of  J.  B.'s  case,  the  points  are  as 
follows :  J.  B.  had  certain  polygamous  and  homosexual  tendencies 
(instinctive  in  Freudian  sense).  Against  the  following  of  these, 
his  wife  stood  as  a  hindrance.  "There  exists  primarily  in  the 
patient  an  instinct  for  activity,  for  expansion  in  a  definite  direc- 
tion. From  without,  an  obstacle  exercises  an  inhibitory  action 
on  this.  This  passive  resistance  is  felt  by  the  ego  as  an  active 
resistance,  it  is  as  you  might  say,  personified,  changed  to  an 
aggressive  force."  The  ease  with  which  a  passive  resistance  is 
conceived  as  a  hostile  force  is  illustrated  by  most  insane  patients* 
attitude  toward  the  director  of  the  institution  in  which  they  are 
confined.    He  is  almost  always  considered  an  enemy. 

This  manner  of  reaction  is  not  characteristic  merely  of  the 
delusion  of  persecution  but  is  a  quite  general  kind  of  reaction. 
Children  personify  and  try  to  punish  inanimate  objects  on  which 
they  injure  themselves.  Xerxes  had  the  boisterous  sea  struck 
with  chains.  The  Indian  bites  the  stone  on  which  he  stumbles. 
This  personification  of  an  obstacle  is  a  primitive  and  universal 
type  of  reaction;  it  probably  has  a  biological  significance  and 
serves  for  the  defence  of  the  individual. 

We  now  consider  how  J.  B.'s  delusion  of  passive  homosexual 
persecution  arose  from  his  homosexual  tendencies.  An  example 
of  a  phantasy  which  Maeder  obtained  from  a  healthy  young 
man  seems  to  show  this  genesis  in  formation.  "A  young  man 
sees  a  beautiful  woman.  There  arises  in  him  the  wish  to  possess 
her.  This  thought  is  repressed  as  improper.  Shortly  after,  the 
phantasy  suddenly  appears  that  the  woman  comes  to  him,  will 
attack  him  sexually;  she  excites  him  so  that  he  yields  and  she 
overpowers  him."  The  patient  J.  B.  had  plain  homosexual 
tendencies.  In  his  paranoid  phantasies,  he  suffered  homosexual 
attacks.  It  is  easy  to  assume  that  the  change  of  the  active 
instinct  into  the  passive  suffering  occurred  under  the  influence  of 
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the  repression  as  in  the  example  given.  This  constitutes  the 
mechanism  which  Freud  has  described  as  projection.  The  wish 
of  the  ego  is  projected  upon  the  object  of  the  wish  and  returns 
to  consciousness  as  something  from  without.  Another  term  for 
this  process  is  "transitivism."  This  may  be  considered  as  a 
protective  measure  against  unpleasant  emotionally  toned  contents 
of  consciousness. 

Generalisation  of  the  Delusion  of  Persecution. — This  comes 
about  gradually  by  associations.  Everything  which  contains  a 
feeling  of  discomfort  (Unlust)  or  can  call  forth  such  a  feeling  is 
arranged  in  the  category  of  the  bad  and  hostile.  Everything  good 
and  pleasant  belongs  to  the  patient  and  his  race. 

Origin  of  the  Delusion  of  Grandeur. — The  dementia  praecox 
patient  gradually  loses  interest  in  the  world  of  reality  and  with- 
draws himself  from  it.  He  loses  the  normal  exchange  between 
the  individual  and  the  external  world  and  thereby  the  means  for 
checking  up  the  correctness  of  his  ideas  by  objective  standards. 
But,  though  the  patient  receives  less  and  less  from  the  external 
world  and  shows  less  and  less  interest  in  its  affairs,  his  mind  is 
not  a  blank,  but  builds  a  world  of  his  own  in  which  he  is  of 
greater  and  greater  importance.  "He  is  of  wonderful  bodily 
grace,  enormously  strong,  immensely  wealthy,  allwise,  etc."  The 
activity  of  the  instinct  for  expansion  is  held  back  from  normal 
outlets  in  the  external  world  and  is  applied  to  the  ego,  it  is 
"introverted."  All  ungratified  wishes  of  the  past  and  present 
now  run  riot  in  the  gratification  of  phantasy  for  the  inhibitions  of 
reality  have  been  removed.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  the 
infantile  can  facilitate  this  process. 

Another  mechanism  sharing  in  the  formation  of  the  grandiose 
delusion  is  exteriorization.  For  example,  J.  B.  identified  his  eyes 
with  the  heavens  or  the  sun,  the  "  fructifying  rays,"  etc.  Organs 
important  to  the  delusion  are  exteriorized.  Ultimately  the  ego 
includes  the  whole  w^orld.  The  patient  lives  in  a  world  which  he 
has  personified  by  his  complexes.  "  The  exteriorization  is  an 
expansion  of  the  ego  in  contrast  to  transitivism  which  signifies  a 
limitation.  We  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ideas  of  persecu- 
tion and  those  of  grandeur  arise  independently  of  each  other  but 
have  in  common  the  fact  that  both  start  from  the  life-instincts, 
from  the  realization  of  free  or  repressed  wishes." 
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Maeder's  concluding  remarks,  which  are  most  interesting,  may 
be  summarized  as  follows :  The  analyses  have  plainly  shown  how 
in  the  psychoses  all  symptoms  are  related  to  some  emotionally 
toned  complexes  of  ideas,  how  they  are  to  be  considered  as  results 
or  activities  of  these.  They  show  that  the  content  of  the  psy- 
chosis is  strongly  determined  by  individual  elements  but  that  the 
mechanisms  are  the  same  in  both  cases;  that  the  motives  for 
actions  are  relatively  few  and  that  most  of  them  belong  to  the 
instinctive  life  of  the  infantile  period. 

There  exists  in  these  paranoid  patients  a  lively  mental  activity 
of  constructive  character  which  shows  itself  in  the  paranoid 
system.  A  penetrating  investigation  by  psychoanalytic  methods 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  incoherency  in  chronic  conditions  is 
merely  a  misunderstanding  and  that  of  dementia  as  it  occurs  in 
the  organic  mental  diseases  there  is  no  such  thing.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  patients  think  most  actively. 

The  patients  live  in  a  dream  world  in  which  their  unfulfilled 
wishes  of  childhood  and  in  part  of  the  present  have  come  to  ful- 
fillment and  indeed  more,  to  a  pathological  compensation.  This 
dream  is  so  emotionally  attractive  to  the  patients  that  they  have 
lost  their  interest  for  the  outer  world. 

Further,  the  influence  of  the  parents  upon  the  child  and  the 
family  constellation  in  its  effect  upon  the  development  of  the 
child  is  plainly  seen.  The  transition  from  normal  to  pathological 
is  not  sharply  demarcated  but  fluctuating;  the  psychosis  does  not 
build  by  new  mechanisms  but  by  exaggeration  of  existing  ones; 
it  creates  on  a  basis  of  previous  experiences  and  chooses  from  the 
present  according  to  complexes  in  the  mind.  The  life-instincts  of 
normal  activity  (self-preservation,  sexual  instinct  with  its  numer- 
ous component  instincts)  continue  to  act  in  the  psychosis.  Prob- 
ably the  interaction,  the  synergy,  is  lost. 

{To  he  continued) 
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Is  it  Otherwise  with  our  poets  ?  Think,  for  example,  of  Gott- 
fried Keller  as  mentioned  by  Bleuler. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  precisely  those  who  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  their  social  or  in  their  love  relations  who  put  wish 
structures  into  their  poetry. 

Later  we  will  see  that  the  stepmother  fairy  tales  are  only  a 
special  group  of  tales  with  sexual  wish  fulfillment.  The  step- 
mother (in  other  fairy  tales  the  corresponding  role  is  generally 
played  by  a  giantess  or  a  witch,  the  stepmother  is  thus  also  in 
this  relation  a  special  case)  is  the  enemy,  the  marplot  in  the  sexual 
wish  structure,  who  is  vanquished.  In  many  fairy  tales  she  her- 
self, in  others  her  daughter,  is  the  sexual  rival.  The  first  category 
shows,  still  clearer  than  the  latter,  her  role  in  the  fairy  tale  wish 
structure.  (A  further  interpretation  of  the  figure  of  the  step- 
mother will  be  noted  further  on.) 

In  the  oriental  fairy  tales  the  stepmother  perhaps  cannot  play 
this  role  because  the  relation  in  the  sexual  domain  is  otherwise 
than  with  us. 

"  Cinderella  "  with  its  variations  serves  best  as  an  example  of 
a  stepmother  fairy  tale;  also  "Dame  Holle"  (Grimm,  No.  24). 
An  icelandic  Cinderella,  where  the  stepmother  is  relatively  sec- 
ondary, we  find  in  Rittershaus,^  No.  66,  with  parallels  to  this 
theme.  There  is  also  a  sexual  symbolism  contained  in  it  (dog, 
fire,  giant,  burning  the  giant's  skin),  to  which  we  will  later 
return. 

A  peasant  pair  had  three  daughters,  Ingibjorg,  Sigridur  and 
3  A.  Rittershaus,  "  Neuislandische  Volksmarchen."    Halle  a.  S.,  1902. 
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Helga.  While  the  two  older  sisters  were  treated  as  princesses 
the  youngest  had  to  do  all  the  work  and  never  received  a  good 
word  for  it.  Once  the  fire  in  the  cottage  had  gone  out  and  as  it 
was  feared  that  Helga  perhaps  would  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
run  away  from  the  house  Ingibjorg  was  sent  forth  to  bring  in 
some  fire  from  somewhere.  As  she  came  by  a  hill  on  her  way 
she  heard  spoken  from  inside  "  would  you  rather  have  me  for  you 
or  against  you?"  She  said  that  that  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  her  and  went  on.  Now  she  came  to  a  great  cave.  In  it  meat 
was  cooking  over  a  mighty  fire  and  nearby  stood  a  pot  of  dough. 
She  stirred  the  fire  up  and  as  the  meat  was  nearly  done  she  baked 
a  good  cake  for  herself  from  the  dough  and  let  the  rest  burn. 
Then  she  sat  down  and  ate  with  a  good  relish.  As  she  was  eat- 
ing an  immense  dog  came  in  and  sprang  at  her  with  wagging  tail. 
Angrily  she  turned  away  from  him  but  at  the  same  moment  he 
bit  off  her  hand.  Now  she  ran  back  to  the  bouse,  without  think- 
ing of  the  fire,  and  related  her  mishap.  With  the  second  sister 
Sigridur  it  went  no  better,  only  that  the  dog  instead  of  biting  off 
her  hand  bit  off  her  nose.  Finally  Helga  must  be  dispatched  to 
bring  the  fire.  As  she  came  to  the  hill  the  same  question  was  put 
to  her.  She  answered,  however,  quite  differently  from  her  sisters 
that  nothing  was  so  mean  or  insignificant  that  one  would  not 
wish  to  have  it  for  rather  than  against  one.  In  the  cave  Helga 
carefully  cooked  the  meat  and  baked  the  cakes  but  did  not  take  a 
bite  herself.  Tired  and  hungry  she  sat  down  to  await  the  owner 
of  the  cave.  After  a  time  there  were  great  crashes  of  thunder 
and  a  giant  entered  the  cave  followed  by  a  great  dog.  He 
quieted  the  frightened  maiden  with  friendly  words.  They  sat 
down  for  the  evening  meal  and  then  he  let  her  choose  whether 
she  would  sleep  with  him  or  his  dog.  Helga  preferred  the  latter. 
After  a  while  there  came  such  a  thunder  clap  that  the  cave  trem- 
bled. The  giant  suggested  to  her,  if  she  were  afraid,  to  lay  on  the 
step  near  his  bed.  She  gladly  followed  this  suggestion.  Still  more 
awful  thunder  claps  made  her  draw  still  nearer  to  the  giant  until 
finally  she  crept  over  him  into  his  bed.  At  the  same  moment  the 
giant's  skin  fell  off  and  beside  her  lay  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
prince.  Helga  quickly  burned  the  skin  and  the  young  man  thank- 
fully greeted  her  as  his  deliverer.  The  next  morning  he  related 
to  her  the  story  of  his  life.   He  promised  soon  to  take  her  from 
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her  parents'  house  and  lead  her  as  queen  into  his  kingdom.  On 
leaving  her  he  gave  her  a  splendid  cloak  that  she  could  wear 
home  under  her  rags.  Then  he  presented  her  with  a  casket  with 
all  sorts  of  precious  things  and  two  rich  dresses.  These  gifts  she 
must  not  hide  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  home  they  would  be 
taken  from  her.  Also  the  dog  gave  her  with  his  paw  on  leaving, 
a  gold  ring,  and  now  she  turned  back  with  all  her  treasure  and 
the  fire  to  her  home.  Here  she  was  treated  worse  than  before 
and  robbed  of  all  her  presents.  After  some  time  a  beautiful  ship 
came  and  anchored  nearby.  The  owner  of  the  ship  inquired 
curiously  of  the  peasant  about  his  affairs  and  asked  finally  whether 
he  had  daughters.  The  peasant  said  he  only  had  two  and  called 
the  two  oldest.  They  came  in  the  clothes  stolen  from  their  sister, 
however,  one  hid  her  hand  and  the  other  had  a  cloth  bound  about 
her  nose.  The  newcomer  inquired  curiously  for  the  reason  of 
this  covering  up  until  their  mutilation  was  made  plain.  Now  the 
peasant  had  to,  in  spite  of  all  his  opposition,  bring  in  his  youngest 
daughter.  She  appeared  in  her  rags  but  when  the  stranger  tore 
them  from  her  she  was  clothed  in  a  splendid  cloak.  The  dresses 
and  the  costly  articles  stolen  from  Helga  were  taken  away  from 
the  sisters  and  the  prince  went  forth  with  his  bride  to  his  kingdom. 

In  this  fairy  tale  there  is  hidden  a  rich  symbolism  with  the 
interpretation  of  which  we  will  busy  ourselves  later. 

I  might  mention  now  two  beautiful,  typical,  Russian  fairy 
tales  with  the  same  motive :  "  The  Frost "  and  the  "  Desert 
Story."* 

The  Frost. — Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  man  and  an 
old  woman  who  had  three  daughters.  The  wife  could  not  bear 
the  oldest  for  she  was  her  stepdaughter.  She  quarreled  with  her, 
awoke  her  earlier  and  gave  her  all  the  work.  She  had  to  water 
and  feed  the  cattle,  carry  the  wood  and  the  water,  heat  the  oven 
and  mend  the  clothes.  She  had  always  to  sweep  the  cottage  and 
put  it  to  rights  before  daybreak.  The  old  woman  was  however, 
in  spite  of  this,  always  dissatisfied  and  faultfinding.  "  How  lazy 
and  disorderly,  the  broom  is  not  in  its  place,  this  and  that  are 
wrong  and  the  house  is  dirty." 

The  poor  girl  wept  and  was  silent,  she  sought  in  every  way 

*  Afanassiew,  **  Russische  Volksmarchen."  Deutsch  von  Anna  Mayer, 
Wien,  1906.   C.  W.  Stern. 
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to  try  to  please  her  stepmother  and  to  be  helpful  to  her  daughters. 
The  daughters,  however,  acted  just  like  the  mother,  they  vexed 
Marfuschka,  quarreled  with  her  and  when  she  wept  they  were 
pleased.  They  got  up  late,  washed  in  water  that  was  all  ready 
for  them,  dried  themselves  with  clean  towels  and  did  their  first 
work  in  going  to  eat. 

So  the  daughters  grew  up  and  reached  an  age  to  marry.  The 
old  man  was  sorry  for  his  daughter;  he  loved  her,  because  she 
was  dutiful  and  industrious:  she  was  never  wilful,  she  always 
did  what  she  was  told  without  a  word  of  objection.  He  could 
not,  however,  help  the  difficulties,  he  was  weak,  the  old  woman 
quarrelsome  and  the  daughters  lazy  and  stubborn. 

The  old  folks  considered:  he,  how  the  daughters  could  be 
married  and  she,  how  the  oldest  one  could  be  gotten  rid  of.  One 
day  the  old  woman  said  to  him :  ^  Old  man,  we  will  marry 
Marfuschka." 

"  Good,"  said  he,  and  went  to  bed  on  his  stove.  The  old 
"woman  followed  him  and  said :  "  Get  up  early  in  the  morning, 
hitch  up  the  horse  to  the  wooden  sled  and  take  Marfuschka  along. 
You,  Marfuschka,  get  together  your  possessions  in  a  basket,  put 
•on  a  clean  skirt,  for  tomorrow  you  are  going  on  a  visit." 

The  good  Marfuschka  was  rejoiced  over  her  luck  and  slept 
sweetly  all  night.  Early  in  the  morning  she  arose,  washed  her- 
self, prayed,  packed  up  everything  carefully,  and  dressed  herself. 
She  was  as  beautiful  as  a  little  bride. 

It  was  winter  and  grim  Frost  reigned.  Before  sunrise  the 
old  man  was  up,  he  hitched  up  the  horse  to  the  sled  and  drove 
to  the  front  of  the  house.  '  He  went  inside,  sat  down  on  the  bench 
and  said :  "  Now  I  have  everything  ready." 

"  Sit  down  at  the  table  and  eat,"  said  the  old  woman. 

The  bread  basket  stood  on  the  table  and  he  took  a  piece  of 
bread  from  it  that  he  shared  with  his  daughter.  The  stepmother 
in  the  meantime  brought  some  stale  soup  and  said :  "  Now,  little 
dear,  eat  and  away  with  you,  I  have  had  to  put  up  with  you  long 
enough!  Old  man,  lead  Marfuschka  to  her  bridegroom,  how- 
ever, look  out  on  the  way,  old  fool,  first  go  down  the  straight 
street  and  then  turn  to  the  right  into  the  woods — do  you  know, 
right  by  the  big  pine,  which  stands  on  the  hill,  there  deliver 
Marfuschka  over  to  the  Frost." 
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The  old  man  opened  his  eyes  and  his  mouth,  stopped  chewing, 
and  the  girl  cried. 

"  What  are  you  making  such  a  fuss  about !  The  bridegroom 
is  beautiful  and  rich!  Only  think  how  many  possessions  he  has: 
All  the  firs  and  pines  glisten  and  the  birches  are  all  feathery. 
There  is  scarcely  a  more  magnificent  life  and  he  himself  is  a 
mighty  hero."  The  old  man  silently  gathered  all  her  belongings, 
ordered  his  daughter  to  put  on  her  sheep  skins  and  started  on 
the  way.  He  finally  came  to  the  pine,  and  turned  from  the  road 
just  as  the  snow  began  to  fall.  In  the  solitude  the  old  man 
stopped,  ordered  his  daughter  to  get  out,  set  her  basket  under  an 
immense  pine  and  said :  "  Sit  here,  await  the  bridegroom  and 
receive  him  pleasantly." 

Then  he  turned  his  horse  about  and  went  back  home.  The 
little  girl  sat  there  and  trembled,  the  cold  benumbed  her.  She 
wanted  to  cry  but  she  only  had  strength  to  shut  her  teeth  tightly 
together.  Suddenly  she  heard  in  the  distance  the  Frost  making 
a  fir  creek;  he  sprang  crackling  from  fir  to  fir.  Finally  he  was 
high  overhead  on  the  pine  under  which  the  little  girl  sat  and  he 
asked :  "  Little  girl,  are  you  warm  ?  " 

"Yes,  father  Frost!" 

The  Frost  came  down  nearer,  creeking  and  crackling  still 
more  than  before :  Little  girl  tell  me,  beautiful  girl,  are  you 
warm  ?  " 

The  little  girl  had  almost  lost  her  breath  but  she  still  said :  "  I 
am  warm  father  Frost." 

Then  the  Frost  creeked  and  crackled  still  more:  "Are  you 
warm  little  girl,  are  you  warm  beautiful  child,  are  you  warm  my 
darling?" 

The  little  girl  was  almost  frozen  and  answered  hardly  audibly : 
"Warm,  little  father." 

Then  the  Frost  had  pity  and  wrapped  up  the  little  maid  in 
furs  and  warm  coverings. 

In  the  morning  the  old  woman  said  to  her  husband :  "  Go,  old 
fool,  and  awaken  the  young  pair." 

The  old  man  hitched  the  horse  to  the  sleigh  and  went  to  his 
daughter.  He  found  her  alive  wrapped  up  in  beautiful  furs  with 
a  silk  neckcloth  and  beautiful  presents  lay  in  her  basket.  With- 
out saying  a  word  the  old  man  put  everything  in  the  sleigh,  got 
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in  with  his  daughter  and  went  back  home.  There  the  little  maid 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  stepmother. 

The  old  woman  wondered  very  much  when  she  saw  the  girl 
living  and  saw  the  new  furs  and  the  basket  full  of  linen.  "  Eh, 
you  can't  fool  me !  "  said  she. 

After  a  few  days  the  old  woman  said:  "Take  my  daughters 
to  the  bridegroom,  he  will  give  them  still  better  presents."  In  the 
morning  the  old  woman  awoke  her  daughters,  dressed  them,  as 
if  she  were  sending  them  to  their  wedding  and  sent  them  forth. 
The  old  man  took  the  same  way  and  left  the  maids  by  the  same 
pine.  They  sat  down  and  laughed.  "  What  occurred  to  mother 
to  marry  us  so  suddenly?  As  if  there  were  not  fellows  enough 
in  the  Village !  Who  knows,  what  sort  of  a  devil  comes  here !  " 
The  girls  had  great  furs  on  but  in  spite  of  that  the  cold  stung 
them. 

Paracha,  the  Frost  runs  over  my  skin,  if  the  chosen  one 
does  not  come  soon  we  will  freeze."  "  Nonsense  Mascha,  since 
when  do  bridegrooms  come  so  early,  it  is  only  breakfast  time." 
"Paracha!  if  he  comes  now  who  will  he  take?"  "Not  you,  you 
goose."  "You  perhaps?"  "Certainly."  "  Don't  laugh."  The 
Frost  nipped  the  maids'  hands.  They  put  their  hands  in  their 
furs  and  began  again :  "  You  sleepy  child,  you  bad  nuisance,  you 
scold.  You  cannot  spin  and  you  never  think  of  praying."  "  Oh, 
you  boaster,  what  can  you  do  then?  In  the  spinning  room  you 
hang  around  and  prattle.  Wait  and  see  who  he  takes."  So  the 
little  maids  quarreled  and  froze.  "  Why  you  are  getting  blue !  " 
said  they  together.  Far  away  the  Frost  crackled  and  snapped  and 
sprang  from  fir  to  fir.  To  the  maids  it  appeared  as  if  some  one 
was  coming.  "  Ho,  Paracha!  he  is  coming;  his  bells  are  jingling." 
"  Go  on  fool,  the  Frost  is  making  me  shake."  "  But  will  you  still 
marry?"  They  blew  on  their  fingers.  The  Frost  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  finally  he  alighted  on  the  pine  over  the  maids.  "  Are 
you  warm  little  maids,  are  you  warm  beautiful  little  doves?" 

"  Oh  Frost  it  is  so  cold.  We  are  nearly  frozen.  We  are  wait- 
ing for  the  bridegroom  and  the  devil  does  not  come." 

The  Frost  came  down  lower  and  crackled  and  snapped  still 
more:  "Are  you  warm  little  maids,  are  you  warm  my  beautiful 
ones  ?  "  "  Go  to  the  devil !  Are  you  blind,  our  hands  and  feet 
are  already  frozen  off."  Then  the  Frost  came  still  further  down, 
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stung  hard  and  asked:  Little  maids  are  you  warm?"  "Go  to 
the  devii  and  rot,  cursed  one !  "  Then  the  maids  were  benumbed. 
In  the  morning  the  old  woman  said  to  her  husband :  "  Harness 
up,  put  hay  and  warm  coverings  in  the  sleigh  for  the  girls  will 
be  cold.  There  is  a  strong  wind  outside !  Be  quick  old  fool !  " 
The  old  man  hardly  allowed  himself  time  for  breakfast  and  went 
forth.  When  he  came  to  his  little  daughters  they  were  dead.  He 
put  them  in  the  sleigh,  wrapped  them  up  in  the  rugs,  laid  the  hay 
over  them  and  turned  homeward.  The  old  woman  saw  him  com- 
ing from  a  distance,  and  went  out  to  meet  him :  Where  are  the 
children  ?  "  In  the  sleigh."  The  old  woman  put  the  hay  aside, 
took  off  the  rugs,  and  found  the  children  dead.  Then  she  set 
upon  the  old  man  like  a  tempest  and  abused  him.  "What  have 
you  done  with  my  daughters?  You  old  hound!  My  own,  my 
sweet  buds,  my  rosy  berries !  I  will  beat  you  with  the  broom 
stick,  I  will  beat  you  with  the  poker!"  "Be  quiet  old  witch. 
You  tried  to  get  riches  but  your  daughters  were  obstinate.  I 
am  not  guilty,  you  did  it  yourself ! "  The  old  woman  was  angry 
and  kept  on  wrangling,  but  later  reconciled  herself  with  the  step- 
daughter and  so  lived  a  good  and  considerate  life  and  no  longer 
thought  evil.  A  neighbor  came  and  wooed  and  married  Mar- 
fuschka.  Things  went  well  with  her.  The  old  man  took  the 
grandchildren  under  his  care,  frightened  them  with  the  Frost  and 
bid  them  be  willing  and  diligent. 

"Desert  Fairy  Tale." — An  old  man  lived  with  his  wife.  He 
had  one  daughter  and  she  had  one.  His  wife  said  to  him :  "  Take 
your  daughter  away," — and  he  took  her  in  the  dark  forest.  In 
the  forest  there  stood  a  cottage  and  then  he  said  to  his  daughter : 
"  Sit  here  and  wait  while  I  go  for  a  while  and  chop  wood."  He 
left,  fastened  a  small  board  on  a  birch  before  the  cottage,  and 
went  home. 

The  maid  waited  and  waited  for  her  father  and  the  wind 
played  with  the  little  board.  "  My  little  father  is  chopping  wood," 
thought  she  and  w^ent  on  waiting.  But  the  day  grew  into  evening. 
The  sun  set  but  her  father  did  not  come  back.  Night  came  on 
and  the  maid  was  still  waiting.  Between  the  trees  there  was  ex- 
tended, with  some  noise,  a  horse's  head. 

The  head  ran  to  the  cottage  and  said :  "  Mistress,  mistress, 
open  the  door !  "  The  maid  opened  it.  "  Mistress,  mistress,  carry 
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me  over  the  threshold !  "  The  maid  did  it.  "  Mistress,  mistress, 
give  me  some  supper !  "  She  gave  it  some.  "  Mistress,  mistress, 
make  me  up  a  bed."  She  made  one  up.  "  Mistress,  mistress,  tell 
me  some  stories !  "  She  began  to  tell  one.  "  Mistress,  mistress, 
climb  into  my  left  ear  and  climb  out  again  by  the  right ! " 

She  climbed  into  the  left  ear  and  out  by  the  right  and  had 
become  indescribably  beautiful,  then  she  seated  herself  in  a 
golden  coach  with  silver  horses  and  started  for  her  kingdom. 
First,  however,  she  went  home  and  gave  her  father  and  mother 
all  the  treasures  of  the  world  but  to  her  sister,  the  daughter  of 
the  wife  she  gave  nothing. 

After  a  year  had  passed  the  old  man  was  speaking  with  his 
wife  when  she  commanded  him:  "Take  my  daughter  forth,  you 
know  where !  Take  her  to  the  place  to  which  you  brought  your 
daughter." 

So  the  old  man  took  her  daughter  and  led  her  into  the  dark 
forest.  In  the  forest  stood  a  cottage.  Then  he  said  to  her :  "  Sit 
here  and  wait  while  I  go  and  chop  wood."  The  little  board 
swayed  and  rattled  in  the  wind.  "What  has  the  old  turkey- 
cock  fastened  up  there?"  asked  the  maid  angrily  and  Hstened. 
Between  the  trees  the  horse's  head  was  noisily  stretched.  It  ran 
to  the  cottage :  "  Mistress,  mistress,  open  the  door  !  "  "  You  are 
not  a  great  man,  do  it  yourself."  It  opened  the  door.  "  Mistress, 
mistress,  carry  me  over  the  threshold ! "  "  You  are  not  a  great 
man,  come  in  yourself."  The  horse's  head  came  in.  "  Mistress, 
mistress,  give  me  some  supper !  "  "  You  are  not  a  great  man,  get 
it  yourself."  The  head  got  it.  "  Mistress,  mistress,  make  me  up 
a  bed  and  put  me  to  sleep."  "  You  are  not  a  great  man,  do  it 
yourself."  The  head  did  it.  "  Mistress,  mistress,  climb  into 
my  left  ear  and  climb  out  again  by  the  right !  "  The  maid  climbed 
into  the  left  ear  and  climbed  out  of  the  right  and  had  become  old, 
an  old  gipsy  without  teeth,  with  a  crutch.  She  ran  into  the  woods 
and  drowned  herself  from  grief  in  the  marsh. 

There  are  in  fairy  stories  similarly  masculine  Cinderellas  that 
at  the  end  marry  a  princess. 

The  fairy  stories,  in  which  simpletons  or  imbeciles  are  affec- 
tionately treated  as  heroes,  belong  also  partly  in  this  category 
with  wish  fulfillment,  partly  however  to  the  so-called  farces.  I 
mention,  as  examples,  from  the  German  fairy  tales:  "The  story 
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of  the  man  who  went  out  to  learn  to  shudder,"  "  Jack  in  Luck/* 
"Clever  Hans,"  "The  Three  Languages"  (Grimm,  Nos.  4,  83, 
32,  33)- 

IV 

Symbolism 

In  order  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  symbols 
of  fairy  tales  we  must  first  learn  something  of  their  origin. 

A  symbol  is  a  sign,  a  short  cut  for  something  complex.  When 
I  see  a  post-horn  near  the  name  of  a  station  on  a  railway  time- 
table, it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  station  has  postal  connections 
with  places  which  are  not  on  the  line. 

The  "  Captain  of  Kopenik,"  a  shoemaker  and  habitual  crimi- 
nal, insured  himself  the  unconditional  obedience  of  a  number  of 
Prussian  soldiers  in  the  robbery  of  the  city  bank,  by  wearing  a 
captain's  uniform,  because  the  wearing  of  a  uniform,  and  espe- 
cially an  officer's  uniform,  is  a  sign  for  a  great  mass  of  things 
and  ideas,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  recount. 

The  symbol,  however,  has  still  more  that  is  peculiar  to  it. 
Why  does  the  sign  of  the  post-horn  and  nothing  else,  represent 
on  the  time-table  the  idea  of  postal  connections  and  the  associated 
ideas.  The  post-horn  is  something  that  originally  belonged  to 
the  post.  Although  it  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  it,  it  was  earlier 
one  of  the  most  concrete  signs  of  it,  less  for  the  eye  than  for  the 
ear.  So  we  have  two  new  sources  of  the  symbol.  That  the  sign 
chosen  for  the  symbol  has  a  significance  in  an  inner  or  outer 
associative  relationship  and  is  concrete.  Further  it  is  so  much 
the  more  appropriate  as  history  and  development  are  included  in 
it,  whereby  it  is,  however,  not  without  variations  of  significance. 
The  times  with  us  have  pretty  well  gone  by  when  the  postillion 
lustily  blew  his  horn.  The  horn  as  a  sign,  however,  has  remained, 
on  the  time-table,  in  the  army,  as  the  sign  of  a  field  post,  and  still 
in  many  other  places. 

With  the  idea  of  symbol  there  is  usually  associated  something 
full  of  mystery.  Symbols  are  often  used  as  signs  of  recognition 
for  secret  societies,  for  example,  the  signs  of  the  Free  Masons. 
The  secrecy  also  lays  in  the  fact  that  only  the  initiated  know  the 
significance  of  the  symbols.  That,  for  example,  was  the  case 
with  the  runic  writing  which  only  certain  people  could  read ;  that 
also  gives  the  ceremonials  of  the  church  their  magical  effects  on 
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the  susceptible  soul.  Already  the  development  and  the  associated 
changes  of  meaning  make  it  impossible  that  any  but  the  initiated 
should  be  able  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  symbols. 

Because  the  symbol  is  only  a  sign,  only  a  part  of  the  original 
significance,  so  it  is,  that  in  its  further  development,  it  gradually 
becomes  the  sign  for  different  things :  The  post-horn  has  signifi- 
cance according  to  the  place,  the  surroundings,  in  the  psycho- 
logical sense,  according  to  the  various  associations  bound  up  with 
it.  Mail  stage-coach  connections,  when  it  is  by  the  name  of  a 
station  on  the  time-table,  letter  mail  connections  when  on  a  letter 
box.  In  out  of  the  way  mountain  villages  it  signifies  still  much 
more,  and  on  the  sleeve  of  a  uniform,  again  something  different. 

Through  this  summation  of  meanings  it  comes  that  the  sign 
is  a  condensation  and  an  accumulation  of  all  of  these  single  ideas 
concealed  within  it.  The  characteristic  of,  for  example,  the 
dream  symbol,  is  the  thousand  threads  of  association  that  run 
together  (the  dream  of  the  portal).  It  results,  at  the  same  time, 
in  an  ambiguity  of  symbols.  The  double  meanings  can  come  out 
in  all  possible  ways.  Whoever  is  not  initiated  and  does  not  know 
all  the  directions  of  the  symbol,  interprets  it  falsely  or  only  accord- 
ing to  his  own  idea.  The  bible,  for  example,  has  both  the  advan- 
tage and  the  disadvantage  of  containing  many  symbols  which  may 
be  interpreted  in  the  most  varied  ways. 

The  interpretation  of  the  dream  symbol  has  to  get  its  value 
on  the  same  grounds  as  it  has  been  given  by  Freud  on  scientific 
foundations,  so  that  we  recognize  the  structure  of  the  symbol  and 
everyone  who  cares  to  can  learn  this  science. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  symbols  has  the  disadvantage  that  think- 
ing in  symbols,  that  is  resorted  to  in  dreams  and  in  many 
psychoses,  especially  in  dementia  precox,  here  often  to  an  unbe- 
lievable extent,  is  much  less  clear,  defined  and  logical  than  is 
thought  just  in  sharp,  circumscribed  ideas  having  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  only  one  meaning.  In  this  special  sense  one  is 
quite  right,  with  Bleuler,^  Jung,^  and  Pelletier,^  in  designating 

^  Bleuler,  "  Freudsche  Mechanismen  in  der  Symptomatologie  von 
Psychosen,"  Psych.-neurol.  Wochenschrift,  1906,  No.  35  and  36. 

2  Jung,  "  Ueber  die  Psychologie  der  Dementia  praecox."  Halle  a.  S., 
Marhold,  1907.    See  translation  in  Monograph  Series,  No.  3. 

^  Madeleine  Pelletier,  "  L'association  des  idees  dans  la  manie  aigue  et 
dans  la  debilite  mentale."    These  de  Paris,  1903. 
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thinking  in  symbols  as  of  less  value,  as  inferior  to  logical  thinking. 

And  yet  what  difficulties  we  have  in  our  own  language  not  to 
think  in  symbols!  Is  not  nearly  every  word  a  symbol!  All  ab- 
stract ideas  must  be  expressed  by  words,  which  at  first,  and  often 
yet,  have  a  concrete  significance  (for  example,  wagen,  wiegen, 
erwagen,  gewogen;  or  gebildet  =  instructus  and  gebildet  =  ac- 
complished— in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Goethe  =  geformt 
(formed),  for  example,  ein  wohlgebildeter  Jungling  =  a  well 
formed  youth.)  And  what  changes  in  meaning  have  they  not 
already  gone  through.*  The  language  of  poetry  prefers  to  work 
with  words  of  ambiguous  sense  in  order  to  give  both  meanings  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  not  difficult  to  bring  examples  of  symbols 
which  unite  within  themselves,  partly  or  wholly,  these  several 
qualities. 

Letters  are  symbols,  as  their  development  clearly  shows.  Our 
mimic  and  gestures  are  in  great  part  symbolic.^  A  geographical 
chart  is  a  symbol.  The  concrete  symbols  for  abstracts  are  note- 
worthy. The  eye  of  God  (omniscience),  the  scales  (justice),  the 
cross  (Christendom;  compare  the  Vision  of  Constantine:  "in  hoc 
signo  vinces");  the  color  symbols:  black  =  mourning;  in  the 
Catholic  church  violet  is  the  mourning  color;  red  =  love,  social- 
ism, revolution;  the  black  and  red  international;  the  military 
symboHsm  (power,  intimidation,  differences  of  authority,  belong- 
ing to  various  countries)  ;  the  anchor  of  hope,  the  symbolism  of 
coats  of  arms  and  standards;  one  makes  a  present  of  something 
as  a  "sign  of  love";  the  "fire  of  love,"  the  pain  of  separation. 
The  language  likes  to  employ,  besides  those  just  named,  also  con- 
densed symbols.  One  hopes,  for  example,  to  feather  one's  nest. 
In  pictures  of  the  middle  ages  and  among  such  old  culture  folks, 
so  long  as  their  art  stood  at  a  more  archaic  stage  (to  stand  on  a 
step — stufe — is  again  a  symbol  of  speech)  the  relative  authority 
is  expressed  in  the  persons  represented  by  differences  in  size,  or 

*  I  refer,  for  example,  to  Hermann  Paul,  "  Prinzipien  der  Sprach- 
geschichte,"  III  Aufl.,  Halle  a.  S.,  Max  Niemeyer,  1898.  The  change  in 
meaning  can  certainly  cause  a  definite  transfer  so  that  the  original  mean- 
ing no  longer  serves  at  present.  For  instance  the  word  "  elend "  in  the 
middle  and  new  high  german. 

5  Compare  Ernst  Jentsch,  "  Ueber  einige  merkwiirdige  mimische  Be- 
wegungen  der  Hand,"  Zentralhl.  fiir  Nervenheilk.  u.  Psychiatric,  XXVII 
Jahrg.,  15,  VIII. 
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among  kings  and  gods  by  a  figurative  representation  of  their 
attributes.  (We  find  a  beautiful  example  in  an  ''Adoration"  by 
Diirer  in  the  old  Pinakothek  in  Munich.) 

Still  we  must  hasten  over  these  trains  of  thought  in  order  to 
utilize  what  has  been  learned  for  our  fairy  tale  symbolisms. 

Here  two  symbolic  series  unite  and  often  overlap ;  one  devel- 
ops from  the  aspects  of  magic,  mythology,  and  religion,  the  other 
is  the  symbolism  of  dreams  and  of  psychopathology.  It  is  true 
they  originate  from  the  same  spring,  the  human  psyche. 

In  mythology  the  construction  of  symbols  comes  about  in  a 
different  manner.  First  through  personification.  The  forces 
that  influence  mankind  are  personified,  natural  phenomena  and 
inexplicable  inner  experiences  (dreams,  nig'htmare).  In  place  of 
the  real,  active  forces,  anthropomorphic  beings  are  substituted. 
Whether  these  are  to  be  sought  in  the  departed  souls,  or  whether 
they  have  another  indefinite  or  later  defined  origin,  whether  they 
are  incarnated  in  natural  phenomena  or  are  later  thoug*lit  of  as 
controlling  certain  natural  phenomena,  is  beside  the  point.  There 
are  very  many  stages  in  this  aspect  which  sometimes  exist  to- 
gether and  sometimes  follow  one  another.  How  far  the  analysis 
of  such  structures,  such  symbolic  forms,  which,  originally  simple 
personifications  of  a  definite  principle,  have  come  to  form  fully 
built  up  personalities,  may  take  us,  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the 
history  of  the  devil.^ 

A  new  factor  is  now  added  to  the  symbol.  The  personified 
or  unpersonified  forces  display  some  power,  some  effect.  This 
effect  becomes  now  transferred  on  its  symbol,  on  its  figurative 
representation,  which  belongs  in  its  province,  and  so  the  symbol 
itself  receives,  besides  its  already  named  characteristics,  a  certain 
force  and  effect,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  ^^^hole  which  in 
part  is  represented  by  the  symbol.''  For  this  reason  the  devil  can 
do  nothing  as  soon  as  a  place  is  protected  by  a  cross  or  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  On  the  same  grounds  the  pictures  of  the  saints 
played  such  an  important  role  with  the  Russians  in  the  Japanese 
war  and  naturally  also  elsewhere.    So  in  the  old  cults  wiiere  the 

^  Gustav  Roskoff,  "  Geschichte  des  Teufels."   Leipzig,  Brockhaus,  1869. 
Compare  here  the  contribution  of  Prof.  S.  Singer-Bern :  Die  Wirk- 
samkeit  der  Besegnungen.    "  Schweiz.  Archiv.  fiir  Volkskunde,"  Jahrg. 
I,  1897,  p.  102. 
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symbol  of  the  gods  of  fertility,  not  simply  their  picture  but  the 
part,  part  of  the  whole,  which  represented  concretely  the  fruit- 
fulness,  the  phallus,  was  carried  around  in  order  to  bring  fertility 
to  the  fields,  and  still  more,  it  was  with  the  same  object  that  young 
maidens  were  struck  naked  with  a  branch,  a  living  branch,  as  a 
still  more  remote  symbol,  so  that  through  this  symbolic  action  the 
same  object  would  be  attained. 

The  cults  themselves  have  also  undergone  a  process  of  sym- 
bolization.  Instead  of  human  sacrifices,  sacrifices  of  animals  came 
gradually  to  be  offered,  then  the  animal  was  offered  in  some  sort 
of  imitation  (formed  of  bread  for  example).  The  Chinese,  for 
example,  began  to  offer  their  divinities,  instead  of  metal  coins, 
papers  representing  them.  The  archives  of  ethnology  are  filled 
with  examples,  as  the  rational  customs  represent  in  great  part 
remains  of  a  strong  symbolic  cult. 

Animals,  of  which  a  great  number  are  and  were  sacred, 
belong  to  the  symbols,  which  instead  of  a  personified  power  of 
nature  have  become  demons,  god  heads  (the  owls  of  Athens,  the 
mountain  serpents  in  the  Ereohtheion) . 

In  the  mythological  tales  and  customs  particular  animals  may 
assume  a  quite  special  symbolic  significance,  for  example,  a  special 
sexual  significance.  At  the  feast  of  Dionysus,  in  which  also 
fertility  was  sought,  young  male  animals  were  offered  up  by 
preference.  Zeus  ravished  Europa  as  a  bull;  Leda  as  a  male 
swan.  He  impregnated  Danae  as  a  golden  shower  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  symbolism  which  while  not  animal  was  clearly  sexual. 

Animals  as  representatives  of  sexual  power  are  suitable  as 
symbols  insofar  as  that  even  in  our  speech  and  our  general  atti- 
tude the  life-preserving  principle  is  considered  as  the  animal  in 
man. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  can  understand  the 
symbolism  of  fairy  tales,  especially  the  sexual  symbolism,  so  far 
as  it  springs  from  mythology  and  magic. 

We  must  now  approach  it  from  the  other  side,  the  psycho- 
logical and  the  psychopathological. 

Freud  explains  in  his  "  Traumdeutung "  that  the  so-called 
dream-work  is  an  effort  towards  condensation,  in  view  of  the  rep- 
resentation of  abstract  things  appropriate  in  a  given  scene,  by 
the  substitution  of  representable  (concrete)  things;  that  simi- 
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larity,  agreement,  likeness,  are  represented  in  the  dream  in  the 
same  way  by  bringing  them  together  into  a  unity.  Are  not  these 
moments  which  necessarily  lead  to  symbolic  construction?  Then 
there  is  further  the  repression  which  compels  the  dream  to  indi- 
cate certain  things  in  other  forms,  in  a  symbolism,  which  however, 
is  only  understandable  to  the  initiated  and  which  is  hidden  from 
the  conscious  ego.  So  much  for  the  construction  of  symbols  in 
the  dream. 

The  following  dream  fragment  will  make  us  familiar  with  the 
symbolism  employed  therein,  which  in  this  case  disguises  a  strong 
sexual  theme. 

The  bridegroom  dreamt.  He  was  in  the  so-called  long  street 
of  the  town  in  which  he  had  passed  the  years  of  his  youth.  A 
forest  fire  had  broken  out.  He  hastened  with  a  certain  anguish. 
Someone  is  near  him  Whom  he  does  not  see.  He  knows,  however, 
that  it  is  his  brother  who  played  a  part  in  the  fire  department  of 
their  native  city  and  indeed  in  the  company  which  guarded  the 
place.  The  dreamer  noticed  that  he  himself  was  not  in  uniform 
although  he  should  have  worn  one.  He  is  in  civilians  clothes  and 
thinks :  so  goes  it.  Instead  of  riding  breeches  (he  himself  has 
been  mounted  in  the  military)  he  wears  short  English  breeches. 
Instead  of  a  saber  he  carries  a  somewhat  different  instrument,  a 
sort  of  riding-whip  which  reminds  one,  however,  more  of  a  cow- 
hide. This  he  must  carry  raised  in  a  certain  way  before  him; 
"  so  must  the  saber  be  carried  according  to  rule  "  he  thought  in 
the  dream.  With  that  he  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  burning 
woods:  he  passed  a  house  from  which  dismal  cries  sounded. 
There  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  fire  it  seemed  to  him  in  the 
dream. 


(To  be  continued) 
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4.  The  Gift  of  Story  Writing.    Dr.  Eduard  Hitschmann. 

5.  The  Application  of  Psychoanalysis  to  Pedagogy  and  Mental  Hy- 

giene.  Pfarrer  Dr.  O.  Pfister. 

6.  Symbolic  Thought  in  Chemical  Research.    Dr.  Alfred  Robitsek. 
I.  Development  and  Outlook  of  Psychoanalysis. — A  well-condensed 

statement  of  the  origin  of  psychoanalysis  in  the  clinical  observations 
of  Breuer,  its  development  through  the  genial  studies  of  Breuer's 
gifted  pupil,  its  development  and  rapid  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  scientific 
discipline  of  highest  importance  as  the  result  of  the  new  stimulus 
furnished  by  the  epoch  making  discoveries  of  Freud. 

As  a  therapeutic  measure  in  the  treatment  of  psychoneuroses,  in 
connection  with  which  it  had  been  discovered,  psychoanalysis  con- 
fined itself  at  first  to  problems  of  individual  psychopathology.  Soon 
it  became  evident  that  as  the  mental  processes  in  the  individual  with 
which  psychoanalysis  deals  have  their  counterpart  and  analogies  upon 
the  field  of  social  psychology,  the  discoveries  and  inductive  observa- 
tions of  psychoanalysis  are  also  applicable  in  large  measure  to  the 
problems  in  the  latter  field.  It  was  logical  therefore  that  psycho- 
analysis should  gradually  extend  to  problems  in  mythology,  religion, 
folklore,  anthropology,  in  fact  to  all  problems  which  present  a  psy- 
chogenetic  aspect,  no  matter  what  the  scientific  discipline  or  cate- 
gory may  be  to  which  such  problems  belong  by  reason  of  their  con- 
tent or  theme.    Towards  the  investigation  of  all  such  problems  psy- 
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choanalysis  contributes  an  empirically  established  and  scientifically 
proven  concept, — the  subconscious,  and  other  technical  aids  the  im- 
portance of  which  in  the  development  of  all  cultural  manifestations, 
such  as  religion,  art,  morals,  law,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate. 
The  functional  role  of  the  subconscious  as  mapped  out  through  the 
study  of  psychoneuroses  and  through  the  analysis  of  dreams  in  indi- 
vidual cases  is  equally  great  in  all  the  various  ramifications  of  the 
collective  mind.  New  proofs  are  rapidly  accumulating  of  the  appli- 
cability of  psychoanalysis  to  the  study  of  cultural  problems.  The 
various  forms  of  religion,  art,  morals,  myths,  laws,  which  man  evolved 
in  the  course  of  his  existence  from  the  earliest  cave  stage  to  the 
present  level  of  culture,  represent  so  many  means  of  expressing  man's 
undying  wishes  and  af¥ects.  It  is  the  latter  that,  in  the  last  analysis, 
furnish  the  problems  of  all  cultural  sciences.  The  mental  aspect  of 
all  cultural  problems  establishes  a  common,  unifying  foundation  for 
all  sciences,  and  the  mental  aspect  proper  is  the  direct  concern  of 
psychoanalysis,  so  that  the  principles  and  results  of  the  latter,  in  their 
turn,  are  the  concern  of  all  other  sciences. 

Indeed,  a  genuine  psychology  that  shall  investigate  the  fancies 
continuously  sprouting  forth  out  of  the  depths  of  the  subconscious  and 
trace  them  to  their  proper  roots  in  the  life  of  individual  and  of  race, 
possessing  a  technique  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  check  up  all  fluctua- 
tions in  meaning  so  as  not  to  become  lost  in  the  maze  of  psychologic 
details,  is  bound  to  open  up  new  problems  as  well  as  give  new  and  un- 
expected solutions  to  old  problems  in  psychology,  including  all  its 
various  ramifications. 

Imago  proposes  to  bring  proof  that  psychoanalysis  is  already  in  a 
fair  position  to  consider  the  broader  problems  of  social  psychology 
which  thus  fall  within  its  scope.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Psychoanalytic  Review,  as  an  organ  devoted  to  the  under- 
standing of  human  conduct,  also  aims  to  cover,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  scholar  and  student,  the  ground  which  our  German  confreres 
have  outlined  for  Imago. 

This  outline  of  their  program,  signed  by  the  two  editors,  Otto 
Rank  and  Hans  Sachs,  must  be  pointed  out  as  a  model  of  condensa- 
tion and  temperate  statement  of  a  most  difficult  subject. 

2.  The  Savage  and  the  Neurotic.  I.  The  Fear  of  Incest. — Analy- 
sis of  trustworthy  records  describing  the  life  and  customs  of  the  most 
primitive  Australian  races  still  extant,  shows  that,  far  from  leading  a 
life  of  erotic  abandon  and  indiscriminate  sexual  debauchery,  these 
races  are  hemmed  in  and  their  sexual  habits  restricted  by  numerous 
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customs,  proscriptions  and  taboos.  In  many  respects  their  sexual 
life  is  even  more  restricted  than  among  people  of  culture. 

In  the  first  place,  marriage  selection  is  restricted  by  the  totem, — 
an  animal,  more  rarely  some  plant  or  some  natural  power, — which 
stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  whole  tribe.  The  totem  is  the 
progenitor  of  the  tribe,  its  protector,  and  through  the  medium  of 
oracles,  its  chief  counsellor  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  tribe.  Things  pertaining  to  the  totem,  or  representing  it  in  any 
way,  are  not  to  be  used  or  eaten.  Such  things  are,  in  a  word,  taboo. 
The  breaking  of  this  rule  is  punishable  by  death. 

In  this  broad  custom  Freud  sees  an  arbitrary  limitation  of  incest. 
As  the  totem  is  inherited  through  the  female  line  of  descent  only, 
this  custom  amounts  to  a  protection  of  the  father  against  the  sexual 
prowess  of  the  son.  Members  of  a  totem  tribe  cannot  intermarry. 
Thus  the  son,  since  he  belongs  to  his  mother's  totem,  is  excluded  from 
endogamic  (intertribal)  marriage.  But  the  father  and  daughter 
belong  to  different  totems.  An  intermarriage  between  them  is  per- 
missible. 

There  are  other  restrictions  to  marriage,  notably  through  the  so- 
called  "  phratries  "  into  which  members  of  a  tribe  are  subdivided,  so 
that  the  chances  of  a  young  man's  marriage  are  frequently  restricted 
to  a  choice  from  among  one  twelfth  of  the  number  of  available  women. 

Numerous  other  tribal  customs,  otherwise  perplexing  and  unex- 
plained, lose  their  mysterj'  and  become  clear  enough  in  the  light  of 
Freud's  theory  that  these  restrictions  upon  marriage  are  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  avoid  incest, — an  infantile  impulse  which  breaks  out 
also  in  certain  neuroses.  Thus  Freud  proves  a  close  genetic  corre- 
spondence between  certain  neurotic  outbreaks  in  modern  culture  and 
certain  taboos  relating  to  marriage  among  the  aborigines  of  Australia. 

3.  The  Meaning  of  the  Griselda  Tale. — It  is  a  fundamental  dis- 
covery of  psychoanalytical  research  that  neurotic  breakdowns  usually 
occur  over  family  complexes.  The  application  of  this  concept  has 
been  extended  so  that  we  are  now  beginning  to  appreciate  the  remark- 
able fact  that  family  complexes  are  of  capital  significance  in  the 
elaboration  of  story,  myth  and  poetic  fancies  generally. 

This  paper  attempts  to  show  that  the  Griselda  story  rests  on  an 
incest  wish  phantasy.  The  complex  is  traced  through  the  different 
variants  of  the  Griselda  storj'  and  the  various  superstructures  of 
detail  are  examined  with  reference  to  the  underlying  motive  they  are 
masking. 

A  feature  constantly  recurring  in  the  different  versions  of  the 
Griselda  plot  but  hitherto  overlooked  by  those  who  have  attempted  to 
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explain  its  origin  was  found  by  Rank  to  indicate  its  true  psychic 
motivation — yearning  for  union  with  the  parent. 

The  different  versions  of  the  Griselda  plot,  from  Boccaccio's  ro- 
mance to  Hauptmann's  drama,  represent  different  conceptions  and 
settings  of  an  incest  phantasy. 

4.  The  Gift  of  Story  Writing. — Hitschmann  records  some  psycho- 
analytical observations  on  a  poetic  story,  the  output  of  a  precocious 
youth.  The  story,  entitled  "  Schlafst  du,  Mutter?"  by  Jakob  Wasser- 
mann,  is  largely  autobiographic  and  is  concerned  largely  with  the 
mental  life  of  a  nine-year-old  boy.  In  the  treatment  of  his  theme 
the  author  illustrates  very  closely  the  whole  of  the  psychic  mechanism 
which  Freud  has  elsewhere  outlined  by  careful  inductive  analysis  as 
characteristic  of  literary  talent  and  dramatic  ingenuity  generally.  The 
infantile  hatred  of  the  father  and  the  strong  libido  fixed  on  the  mother 
are  clearly  portrayed  in  this  child.  The  thoughts  and  dreams  of  the 
boy  are  frequently  invaded  by  curiosity  about  sexual  matters.  The 
problem  of  death,  too,  becomes  characteristically  intermingled  with 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  children. 

This  story  and  the  manner  of  its  treatment  presents  a  strong 
intuitive  verification  of  Freudian  theories  on  the  part  of  a  writer  unin- 
fluenced by  any  psychoanalytical  "preconceptions." 

5.  The  Applications  of  Psychoanalysis  to  Pedagogy  and  Mental 
Hygiene. — Pfister  selects  a  number  of  specific  problems  and  conditions 
and  points  out  what  psychoanalysis  may  be  expected  to  do  in  such 
cases  by  way  of  illustrating  its  applicability  to  education.  In  fact,  the 
educational  value  of  psychoanalysis  in  the  training  of  the  young 
promises  to  rise  to  a  degree  of  importance  at  least  equal  in  impor- 
tance to  its  therapeutic  value  in  the  management  of  psychoneuroses. 

Among  the  problems  which  await  psychoanalytic  solutions  Pfister 
mentions,  the  tendency  of  children  to  kleptomania,  indolence,  torture 
of  animals  and  cruelty  generally;  antipathy  for  certain  articles  of 
diet.  Through  psychoanalysis  all  such  peculiarities  of  conduct  may 
be  understood  and  properly  controlled. 

6.  Symbolic  Thought  in  Chemical  Research. — Basing  his  deduc- 
tions on  the  autosymbolic  phenomenon  described  by  Silberer  the 
author  records  a  remarkable  instance  to  illustrate  a  similar  psycho- 
genetic  motivation  for  scientific  discovery. 

The  instance  given  is  August  Kekule,  the  chemical  investigator. 
His  carbohydrate  theory  and  his  theory  of  benzol  structure  were  con- 
ceived during  dreams.  The  dreams  are  given  and  analyzed  and  their 
relationship  traced  to  the  whole  of  Kekule's  psychic  experience.  Sig- 
nificant regressions  and  mnemonic  remants  of  infantile  experiences 
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are  revealed  in  these  dreams  of  Kekule,  thus  showing  some  internal 
connection  between  them  and  his  chemical  discoveries. 

Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir  Aerztliche  Psychoanalyse 

Abstracted  by  L.  E.  Emerson,  Ph.D. 
of  cambridge,  mass. 

(Vol.  I,  No.  2) 

1.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Concept  of  the  Unconscious  as  Used  in 

Psychoanalysis.    Sigmund  Freud. 

2.  Stages  in  the  Development  of  the  Sense  of  Reality.    S.  Ferenczi. 

3.  Further  Suggestions  as  to  the  Technique  of  Psychoanalysis.  Sig- 

mund Freud, 

I.  The  Concept  of  the  Unconscious  in  Psychoanalysis. — An  idea — 
or  any  other  psychical  element — can  be  in  consciousness  at  one  mo- 
ment and  in  the  next  instant  vanish.  After  a  while  it  may  return  un- 
changed. One  is  forced  to  assume  that  it  exists  in  the  psyche  but  is 
latent  to  consciousness. 

"  An  unconscious  idea  is  one  which  we  do  not  note,  but  whose 
existence  we  concede  because  of  other  signs  and  proofs." 

Post-hypnotic  suggestion  teaches  us  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  conscious  and  unconscious.  Such  an  experiment 
teaches  us  still  more:  We  advance  from  a  mere  descriptive  to  a 
dynamic  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon.  An  idea  suggested  during 
hypnosis  remains  unconscious  but  at  the  appropriate  moment  becomes 
effective.    Thus  an  idea  is  at  the  same  time  unconscious  and  real. 

The  psychic  life  of  the  hysterical  patient  is  filled  with  real  but 
unconscious  thoughts,  from  which  arise  all  their  symptoms.  A  hys- 
terical woman  may  vomit  because  she  thinks  she  is  pregnant,  without 
being  aware  of  it.  We  learn  through  the  analysis  of  neurotic  phe- 
nomena that  a  latent  or  unconscious  thought  need  not  necessarily  be 
weak,  and  that  the  existence  of  such  thoughts  in  the  psyche  may  be 
established  by  indirect  proof  of  the  most  powerful  sort.  We  dis- 
tinguish between  different  kinds  of  latent  and  unconscious  thoughts. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  a  thought  was  latent  because 
it  was  weak,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  became  strong  it  entered  conscious- 
ness. But  there  are  thoughts  which  cannot  penetrate  consciousness 
no  matter  how  powerful  they  may  become.  We  name  the  latent 
thoughts  of  the  first  group  "fore-conscious,"  while  the  expression 
"  unconscious "  is  reserved  for  the  second  group.    The  expression 
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"  unconscious"  which  formerly  was  used  in  merely  a  descriptive  sense 
now  has  a  wider  meaning.  It  denotes,  not  merely  latent  thoughts  in 
general,  but  especially  certain  thoughts  with  a  definite  dynamic  char- 
acter, namely  those,  which  in  spite  of  their  intensity  and  reality 
are  held  out  of  consciousness.  Through  the  differentiation  of  fore- 
conscious  and  unconscious  thoughts  we  abandon  the  domain  of  mere 
classification  and  give  a  meaning  to  the  functional  and  dynamic  rela- 
tions existing  in  the  activity  of  the  psyche.  We  find  an  actual  fore- 
consciousness  which  goes  over  into  consciousness  without  difficulty, 
and  an  actual  unconsciousness  which  remains  unconscious  and  appears 
to  be  split  off  from  consciousness.  It  is  not  impossible  for  this  un- 
consciousness to  break  into  consciousness  but  to  do  so  requires  the 
expenditure  of  a  certain  exertion.  When  we  try  to  study  ourselves  we 
find  a  certain  "  defense,"  and  when  we  work  with  a  patient  we  find  a 
"resistance,"  which  we  must  overcome.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  un- 
conscious thoughts  are  kept  out  of  consciousness  by  a  living  force, 
while  with  fore-conscious  thoughts  nothing  intereferes  with  their  en- 
trance into  consciousness.  The  next  most  probable  theory  which  we 
can  construct,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  the  following. 
The  unconscious  is  a  regular  and  unavoidable  phase  in  the  processes 
which  are  at  the  foundation  of  our  psychical  activity.  Each  psychical 
act  begins  as  unconscious  and  can  so  remain,  or  so  develop  that  it 
becomes  conscious,  acording  to  whether  it  meets  resistance  or  not. 
The  distinction  between  fore-conscious  and  unconscious  then  is  not 
primary,  but  depends  on  the  "  defense  "  activity. 

But  the  distinction  between  fore-conscious  and  unconscious  ac- 
tivity and  the  knowledge  of  its  separating  boundaries  is  neither  the 
latest  nor  the  most  important  of  the  results  of  psychoanalytic  investi- 
gations in  the  psychic  life.  That  is  the  dream.  Psychoanalysis  is 
founded  on  dream  analysis. 

A  typical  case  of  dream  formation  may  be  described  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  A  thought  process  which  has  retained  some  of  its  tendency 
to  activity  is  beginning  to  be  called  up  on  account  of  the  psychical 
activity  of  the  day,  but  escapes  notice  on  account  of  the  general  low- 
ering of  interest  which  leads  to  sleep  and  forms  the  psychical  prepa- 
ration for  sleeping.  During  the  night  this  thought  process  becomes 
associated  with  one  of  the  unconscious  wishes  which  are  always 
present  in  the  psychic  life  of  the  dreamer,  from  childhood,  but  which 
are  usually  repressed  and  thus  excluded  from  conscious  existence. 
The  thoughts  which  remain  from  the  day's  activity,  through  the 
unconscious  assistance  of  this  borrowed  force,  now  become  active 
and  manifest  themselves  in  consciousness  in  the  form  of  a  dream. 
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Three  things  have  thus  come  about:  (i)  The  thoughts  have  gone 
through  a  transformation,  disguise,  and  misrepresentation  which  is 
due  to  their  relation  to  the  unconscious.  (2)  The  thoughts,  for  a 
time,  occupy  consciousness  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
accessible  to  them.  (3)  A  bit  of  the  unconscious,  to  which  this  other- 
wise would  have  been  impossible,  thus  emerges  into  consciousness. 

That  system,  which  manifests  itself  to  us  by  signs  or  symptoms, 
composed  of  single  processes  which  are  unconscious,  in  lieu  of  a  better 
name,  we  call  the  unconscious.  This  is  the  third  and  most  important 
sense  which  the  expression  "  unconscious  "  has  gained  through  psycho- 
analysis. 

2.  Stages  in  the  Development  of  the  Sense  of  Reality, — As  Freud 
has  shown  us,  the  development  of  the  psychic  forms  of  activity  of 
the  individual  consists  in  the  gaining  of  freedom  from  the  originally 
ruling  principle  of  pleasure  and  its  peculiar  mechanism  of  repres- 
sion, through  the  adaptation  to  realitv',  that  is,  through  the  examina- 
tion of  reality  by  judgments  grounded  in  objectivity.  Thus  out  of 
the  primary "  psychic  stage,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  psychic 
process  of  primitive  beings  (animals,  savages,  children)  and  in 
primitive  mental  states  (dream,  neurosis,  plantasy),  arises  the  "sec- 
ondary" stage  of  the  waking  thinking  of  normal  men. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  development  the  new-born  human  being 
seeks  satisfaction  wholly  through  energetic  wishes  (ideas),  thereby 
leaving  simply  unobserved  (repressed)  unsatisfactory  realit}',  but 
failing  to  satisfy  the  wish,  represents  it  to  himself  as  present.  He 
can  thus  satisfy  his  needs  without  trouble  by  positive  and  negative 
hallucinations.  "  At  first  the  absence  of  the  expected  satisfaction, 
the  undeceiving,  has  the  result,  that  he  seeks  satisfaction  through 
hallucinations.  Instead  of  this  the  psyche  must  determine  to  perceive 
the  real  relations  of  the  outer  world.  Thus  is  introduced  a  new 
principle  for  psychic  activity:  no  more  only  what  is  pleasant  gets 
perceived  but  also  what  is  real,  even  if  it  shall  be  unpleasant." 

Freud,  while  investigating  these  problems,  has  left  unanswered  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  development  of  the  secondary  process  out 
of  the  primarj^,  is  gradual  or  step-wise;  whether  such  development 
can  be  known  or  whether  the  question  is  unanswerable.  An  earlier 
work  of  Freud's  suggests  that  the  chasm  between  the  pleasure  prin- 
ciple and  the  reality  principle  may  be  bridged  by  the  principle  of 
omnipotence.  The  feeling  of  omnipotence  is  a  projection  of  the  feel- 
ing that  certain  irresistible  impulses  must  be  slavishly  followed.  From 
the  explanation  of  the  feeling  as  a  symbolic  phenomenon  the  question 
is  raised,  where  does  the  child  get  the  assurance  to  identify  thinking 
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and  acting?  According  to  the  author  it  is  in  the  mother's  body. 
Here  the  embryo  lives  like  a  parasite.  It  has  no  need  that  is  not 
satisfied.  It  has  the  feeling  of  being  omnipotent,  for  the  feeling  of 
omnipotence  is  to  have  everything  that  is  necessary  to  satisfy  any 
desire:  to  wish  for  nothing;  to  be  without  need. 

This  feeling  persists  after  the  child  is  born,  but  gradually  its  ego 
is  developed  by  the  experience  of  the  powers  of  natural  forces  which 
force  themselves  on  the  child.  The  learning  of  the  powers  of  nature 
constitutes  the  essential  content  of  the  development  of  the  ego.  In 
consequence  of  the  unpleasantness  of  the  new  environment  the  first 
wish  of  the  child  can  be  no  other  than  to  get  back  into  its  mother's 
body.  This  wish  is  practically  realized  daily,  at  first,  for  from  the 
subjective  standpoint  of  the  child  he  gets  everything  he  wants  by 
crying  for  it  {period  of  magic-hallucinatory  omnipotence).  The  first 
sleep  is  nothing  else  than  the  successful  reproduction  of  the  situation 
in  the  mother's  body  by  the  shutting  out  of  all  possible  external  stimu- 
lation. The  next  period  of  the  child's  life  is  the  period  of  omnipo- 
tence with  the  help  of  magic  gestures:  i.  e.,  when  he  can  get  what  he 
wants  by  reaching  for  it,  and  the  nurse  recognizing  his  desires,  aids 
him.  But  with  the  increase  of  his  desires  goes  an  increase  of  condi- 
tions which  must  be  met  and  often  the  outstretched  hand  must  be 
drawn  back  empty.  Thus  he  comes  gradually  to  a  painful  difference 
in  his  experience.  He  must  distinguish,  from  himself,  certain  mali- 
cious things  which  will  not  obey  his  will,  as  the  outer  world,  i.  e., 
separate  the  subjective  psychical  content  (feelings)  from  objective 
(sensations).  The  author  calls  the  first  of  these  stages:  Intro jection; 
the  second,  Projection. 

The  next  stage  beyond  magic  gestures  is  speech.  This  is  the 
period  of  magic  thinking  and  magic  words.  Speech  is  one  of  the 
bodily  means  used  by  the  child  to  express  its  wants.  Conscious 
thinking  by  means  of  words  is  the  highest  accomplishment  of  the 
psychical  apparatus.  Just  as  at  first  the  child  thought  he  could  get 
what  he  wanted  by  magic  gestures  so  now  he  thinks  he  can  get  his 
wants  supplied  by  magic  words. 

Reality  has  closer  relations  to  the  ego  than  to  the  sexuality  of  a 
person  for  two  reasons,  (i)  because  the  sexuality  is  less  dependent 
on  the  external  world  (it  can  satisfy  itself  longer  through  autoerot- 
icism),  (2)  because  during  the  latent  period  it  is  suppressed  and  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  reality  at  all.  Autoeroticism  and  narcissism 
are  the  stages  of  omnipotence  in  affairs  of  love.  So  long  as  one  limits 
his  love  to  himself  he  can  preserve  the  illusion  of  omnipotence  in  love. 

One  can  suppose  that  the  "wish  content"  of  the  neurosis  (which 
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the  symptoms  represent  as  fulfilled)  depends  on  the  phase  of  libido 
development;  while  the  "mechanism"  of  the  neurosis  depends  on 
the  stage  of  the  ego  development.  It  is  even  quite  easily  thinkable 
that  by  the  regression  of  the  libido  to  an  earlier  stage  of  develop- 
ment the  grade  of  the  sense  of  reality  which  has  been  determined  by 
the  fixation  time,  also  again  comes  to  life  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
symptoms.  Since  this  earlier  manner  of  testing  reality  is  unrecog- 
nizable to  the  actual  "  I "  of  the  neurotic,  it  can  without  further  ado 
also  enter  into  the  service  of  the  repression  and  be  turned  to  the 
representation  of  censored  feelings  and  thought  complexes.  Hysteria 
and  the  compulsion  neurosis  would  be  characterized,  according  to  this 
conception,  on  the  one  hand  through  a  regression  of  the  libido  to  an 
earlier  stage  of  development  (auto-erotic,  (Edipus  complex),  on  the 
other  hand  in  its  mechanism  a  reversion  of  the  sense  of  reality  to  the 
stage  of  magic  gestures  (conversion)  or  of  magic  thoughts  (omnipo- 
tence of  thought). 

In  general  the  development  of  the  sense  of  reality  may  be  repre- 
sented as  a  series  of  repressions,  to  which  men  are  compelled,  not 
through  spontaneous  striving  for  development,  but  through  necessity, 
through  adaptation — demanding  refusal.  The  first  great  repression 
comes  necessarily  through  birth,  which  takes  place  without  active 
help,  without  the  purpose  of  the  child.  The  embryo  which  would 
much  rather  remain  longer  undisturbed  in  the  mother's  body  is  cruelly 
forced,  however,  into  the  world,  and  must  forget  (repress)  the 
pleasure-winning  ways  of  satisfying  itself  and  adapt  itself  to  new 
conditions. 

All  the  things  we  would  have  are  found  in  fairy  tales.  We  are 
in  reality  weak,  but  in  the  fairy  tale  our  heroes  are  strong  and  in- 
vincible. We  are  limited  in  our  activities  and  knowledge  through 
time  and  space,  but  in  fairy  tales  one  lives  forever,  and  can  be  in  a 
hundred  places  at  once,  see  into  the  future  and  know  the  past.  Thus 
the  fairy  tale,  as  an  art  product,  brings  back  to  the  adult  the  lost 
feeling  of  omnipotence. 

3.  Technique  of  Psychoanalysis. — Freud  takes  patients  only  pro- 
visionally for  1-2  weeks  to  rule  out  dementia  praecox  (schizophrenia 
according  to  Bleuler,  paraphrenia  according  to  Freud). 

Too  long  preliminaries  before  beginning  the  real  analysis  has  a  bad 
effect.  It  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  tibertragung  to  develop  un- 
controlled by  the  observation  of  the  psychoanalyst. 

It  is  especially  difficult  if  friendly  or  social  relations  exist  between 
the  physician  and  the  patient  or  their  families. 
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One  must  regard  the  distrust  of  the  patient  for  the  treatment  as 
a  symptom,  not  a  reason  for  giving  it  up. 

Important  points  to  consider  are  time  and  money. 

Each  patient  should  have  a  definite  hour.  It  should  be  daily,  with 
the  exception  of  Sundays  and  holidays.  Light  cases,  or  those  from 
a  distance,  have  three  days  a  week. 

The  question  as  to  how  long  the  treatment  should  last  is  unanswer- 
able. One  needs  a  half  or  a  whole  year  at  least,  and  therefore  one 
should  so  inform  the  patient.  A  treatment  broken  off  before  com- 
pleted is  like  a  surgical  operation  unfinished.  It  is  natural  to  desire 
to  shorten  an  analytical  case,  but  one  cannot  get  rid  of  this,  that,  or 
the  other  symptom  alone.  The  neurosis  possesses  the  character  of  an 
organism.  It  must  be  cured  as  a  whole  or  not  at  all.  The  next 
thing  to  consider  is  the  question  of  money.  Money  is  treated  very 
similarly  to  sexual  things,  with  most  cultured  people,  with  the  same 
disputes,  prudery  or  discrimination,  therefore  the  analyst  must  treat 
it  with  the  same  sincerity  he  does  things  in  the  sexual  life.  The 
wise  man  does  not  allow  large  bills  to  pile  up  but  sends  in  a  monthly- 
statement.  The  analyst  cannot  make  even  by  hard  work  as  much  as 
other  medical  specialists.  Free  treatment  is  not  often  successful. 
Many  resistances  grow  out  of  it.  With  the  young  woman  it  is  the 
tlbertragung,  and  with  the  young  man  the  father-complex  which  inter- 
feres.  There  are  occasionally  poor  patients  who  can  be  benefited. 

Freud  makes  it  an  absolute  rule  to  have  the  patient  lie  down  on  a 
lounge.  His  reasons  for  this  are  partly  historical,  and  partly  because 
it  is  easier  for  the  analyst  and  partly  because  it  helps  minimize  some  of 
the  resistances,  especially  those  against  exposure,  and  the  tJbertragung. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  one  begins  the  work  with  a  life  history, 
a  history  of  the  illness,  or  with  childhood  memories  of  the  patient. 
One  allows  the  patient  to  choose  the  starting  point.  One  says  to  him, 
therefore,  before  I  can  say  anything  about  you  I  must  know  you  much 
better,  please  tell  me  all  that  you  know  about  yourself. 

This  differs,  however,  in  one  essential  respect  from  an  ordinary 
conversation.  One  says  to  the  patient,  while  you  are  seeking  different 
thoughts  and  memories,  you  will  observe  that  apparently  unimportant 
thoughts  will  spring  up  in  your  mind,  you  will  say  to  yourself,  this  or 
that  does  not  belong  here,  or  this  is  quite  unimportant,  or  this  is  sense- 
less, one  does  not  need  to  tell  that.  Do  not  give  in  to  this  critical  impulse 
— Tell  EVERYTHING  that  goes  through  your  mind.  Regard  yourself  as  a 
traveller  who  sits  at  the  window  and  describe  everything  you  see. 
Finally,  do  not  forget  you  have  promised  with  complete  candor,  and 
do  not  hold  back  anything  because  it  may  be  unpleasant. 
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Patients^  who  reckon  their  illness  from  a  certain  moment,  usually 
start  from  the  moment  of  their  sickness;  others,  while  not  under- 
standing the  relation  of  their  illness  to  their  childhood  often  start  with 
a  history  of  their  whole  life.  One  should  not  expect  a  systematic 
recital  in  any  case  and  should  never  demand  it.  Such  part  of  the 
history  will  later  have  to  be  gone  over  anew,  and  only  by  this  repeti- 
tion will  the  additions  appear  which  are  so  important,  and  yet  are 
unknown  to  the  patient. 

Tnere  are  patients  who  carefully  prepare  their  story'  from  the  first 
in  order  to  use  the  time  of  treatment  to  the  best  advantage.  This 
apparent  zeal  is  really  resistance.  One  dissuades  the  patient  from 
such  preparation  which  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
exposure  of  unwished  facts.  It  the  patient  is  sincere  in  his  praise- 
worthy desire,  the  resistance  will  take  its  share  of  the  intentional 
preparation  and  the  most  valuable  material  will  be  concealed.  One 
will  soon  notice  that  the  patient  finds  still  other  methods  to  avoid  a 
long  treatment.  He  will  talk  over  the  case  with  an  intimate  friend 
and  tell  him  all  the  thoughts  he  ought  to  tell  the  doctor.  The  case 
thus  has  a  leak  through  which  the  best  runs  off.  One  will  soon  come 
to  the  time  then  when  he  will  advise  the  patient  that  the  relation 
is  to  be  only  between  the  patient  and  his  doctor  and  that  all  other 
persons  are  to  be  excluded.  At  later  stages  of  the  treatment,  as  a 
usual  thing,  the  patient  does  not  seek  such  confidants. 

Patients  who  wish  to  keep  their  treatment  secret  because  their 
neurosis  is  a  secret,  are  not  hindered.  It  is  on  this  account  that  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  cases  can  not  be  known.  The  reason  of  the 
patient  for  his  secret  is  obviously  a  revelation  of  his  secret  history'. 
It  one  enjoins  the  patient  at  the  beginning  not  to  make  a  confidant  of 
any  other  person  he  at  the  same  time  safeguards  himself  against  many 
antagonizing  influences.  Such  influences,  at  the  beginning  of  a  case, 
may  be  fatal. 

If  during  the  arfalysis  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  internal  or  other 
special  therapy,  it  is  best  to  call  in  a  non-analytic  colleague.  Com- 
bination treatment  of  a  patient  with  a  given  organic  trouble  is  in  most 
cases  impossible. 

One  will  occasionally  meet  with  patients  who  begin  the  treatment 
with  the  assertion  that  nothing  enters  their  mind  that  they  can  tell, 
although  their  whole  life  and  the  history  of  their  sickness  lies  clearly 
before  them.  This  is  a  strong  resistance,  raised  to  protect  the 
neurosis.  The  energetic  and  repeated  assurance  that  there  cannot 
fail  to  be  thoughts  and  memories  of  the  beginning  of  their  trouble, 
and  that  what  interferes  is  only  a  resistance  against  the  treatment, 
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forces  the  patient  finally  to  a  confession,  or  discovers  a  part  of  their 
complex.  Women,  whose  history  contains  a  sexual  aggression,  men^ 
with  an  excessively  repressed  homosexuality,  will  preface  the  analysis 
w^ith  such  denials  of  thoughts. 

Like  the  first  resistance,  the  first  symptoms  or  chance  acts  of  the 
patient  claim  an  especial  interest,  and  betray  a  ruling  complex  of  the 
neurosis.  A  brilliant  young  philosopher,  with  exquisite  esthetic  ideas, 
hurried  to  pull  his  belt  right  before  lying  down.  He  proved  to  be  a 
"koprophile."  A  young  woman,  in  the  same  situation,  drew  her  dress 
hastily  over  her  exposed  ankles.  She  thus  betrayed,  what  the  analysis 
later  proved,  her  narcissistic  pride  of  her  bodily  beauty  and  her 
inclination  towards  exhibitionism. 

As  long  as  the  ideas  and  expressing  them  goes  along  unhindered, 
one  leaves  the  question  of  the  Ubertragung  alone.  One  delays  han- 
dling this  most  delicate  of  all  procedures  until  it  has  become  a 
resistance. 

The  next  question  is  a  principle.  When  shall  we  begin  to  com- 
municate the  meaning  of  the  analysis?  When  is  it  time  to  tell  of  the 
secret  meaning  of  his  ideas,  to  introduce  the  patient  to  the  pre- 
suppositions and  the  technical  procedure  of  the  analysis?  The  answer 
can  only  come:  only  when  there  has  been  established  a  rapport,  or 
tlbertragung.  One  must  condemn  the  procedure  which  communicates 
the  translation  of  his  symptoms  to  the  patient  as  soon  as  known,  or 
for  the  sake  of  a  certain  triumph,  throws  the  "  solution  "  in  his  face 
at  the  first  meeting.  It  will  not  be  hard  for  a  practical  psychoanalyst 
to  perceive  clearly  from  the  patient's  complaint  and  his  account  of  his 
sickness,  the  concealed  wishes.  But  what  a  measure  of  self-conceit 
and  inconsiderateness  will  be  his  if  after  the  shortest  acquaintance, 
he  discloses  to  a  stranger  unfamiliar  with  psychoanalytic  presuppo- 
sitions, that  he  clings  incestuously  to  his  mother;  that  he  harbors 
death-wishes  against  his  wife;  that  he  designs  to  betray  his  chief, 
etc.  In  later  stages  of  the  treatment  it  will  be  wise  to  communicate 
the  meaning  of  his  symptoms  to  the  patient  just  before  he  is  ready 
to  see  it  himself,  so  that  he  has  only  to  take  a  short  step  to  under- 
stand it.  It  has  been  often  noted  that  a  premature  disclosure  resulted 
in  a  premature  end  of  the  treatment,  as  much  on  account  of  the  resist- 
ances raised  as  on  account  of  the  relief  experienced.  One  will  make 
an  objection  here:  It  is  then  our  task  to  prolong  the  treatment,  and 
not  rather  to  bring  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  an  end?  Does  not  the 
patient  suffer  on  account  of  not  knowing  and  not  understanding,  and 
is  it  not  a  duty  to  instruct  him  as  soon  as  the  doctor  himself  knows? 
The  answer  to  this  question  leads  to  a  short  digression  on  the  mean- 
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ing  of  knowing  and  the  mechanism  of  the  curative  effect  of  psycho- 
analysis. 

In  the  beginning  of  psychoanalytic  technique  we  put  the  highest 
value  on  intellectualistic  thought  dissociation  and  scarcely  distin- 
guished between  the  patient's  know^ing  and  our  knowing.  We  thought 
it  especially  lucky  if  we  could  get  information  from  outside  sources, 
*.  e.,  from  parents,  servants,  or  the  seducer  himself,  and  hurried  to 
tell  the  patient  the  news  in  the  sure  expectation  of  thus  bringing  the 
neurosis  and  the  treatment  to  a  speedy  end.  It  was  very  disappoint- 
ing when  the  expected  result  did  not  come.  Not  once  did  the  memory 
of  the  repressed  trauma  emerge  as  a  result  of  the  communication 
and  description  of  it.  One  must  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  resistance 
and  seek  to  overcome  it. 

The  strange  behavior  of  a  patient  w^hich  includes  a  conscious 
knowing  with  not-knowing,  remains  for  so-called  normal  psychology 
obscure.  Psychoanalysis  gets  over  it  with  no  difficulty  because  it 
recognizes  the  unconscious.  The  described  phenomena  however  are 
the  best  known  proofs  of  the  conception  that  psychical  processes  are 
topically  differentiated.  The  patient  knows  only  of  the  repressed 
experience  in  his  conscious  thinking,  but  this  fails  to  connect  it  with 
that  place  in  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  repressed  memory  is 
contained.  A  change  can  only  take  place  if  the  conscious  thought 
process  is  brought  to  this  place  and  overcomes  the  repression  resist- 
ance. The  reason  the  conscious  communication  of  the  repression 
avails  nothing  is  because  it  provides  no  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  wished-for  action,  which  would  end  the  symptoms,  but  be- 
comes itself  a  resistance. 

The  "Qbertragung  alone  can  remove  symptoms,  but  that  is  no  psy- 
choanalysis. The  treatment  deserves  this  name  only  when  the  Uber- 
tragung  is  used  as  one  means  of  overcoming  the  resistance. 

Zentralblatt  fiir  Psychoanalyse 

Abstracted  by  C.  R.  Payne,  of  Wadhams,  N.  Y. 
(Vol.  2,  No.  4) 

1.  The  Dynamics  of  the  "Transference."    Prof.  Sigmuxd  Freud. 

2.  Homosexuality  and  Paranoia.    Prof.  R.  Morichau  Beauchant. 

3.  From  the  Categories  of  Symbolism.    Herbert  Silberer. 

4.  Utilization  of  Headache  as  a  Sexual  Symbol.    J.  Sadger. 

I.  Dynamics  of  Transference. — Freud  discusses  the  play  of  mental 
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forces  which  bring  about  the  phenomenon  of  "  transference  "  in  the 
psycho-analytic  treatment,  taking  up  such  points  as  whence  the  phe- 
nomenon arises,  why  it  is  greater  in  neurotics,  why  it  causes  the 
greatest  "  resistances  "  in  the  treatment,  why  it  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  every  such  treatment,  at  the  same  time  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  negative  as  well  as  positive  transference  and 
that  toward  the  same  person  (ambivalence). 

2.  Homosexuality  and  Paranoia. — Beauchant  reports  the  case  of  a 
man  of  forty-seven,  married,  with  three  children,  a  teacher  by  pro- 
fession, of  blameless  habits  and  strongly  religious,  who  developed 
typical  paranoiac  delusions.  The  history  which  the  patient  gave 
clearly  showed  the  homosexual  tendency  breaking  through  the  repres- 
sion in  the  form  of  self-reproaches  which  had  been  projected  onto 
others.  The  report  is  only  given  in  outline  as  confirming  Freud's 
and  Ferenczi's  work  on  the  same  subject. 

3.  Headache  and  Sexual  Symbolism. — Sadger  points  out  that  many 
headaches  of  purely  functional  nature  when  found  in  hysterics  or 
other  psychoneurotics  can  be  proved  to  be  of  psychogenic  origin.  He 
cites  several  interesting  cases  from  his  own  observation  to  substantiate 
his  opinion  and  shows  how  different  types  of  headache  often  give 
symbolic  expression  to  sexual  repressions  of  childhood.  He  also 
refers  to  the  quite  general  use  of  the  head  as  a  sexual  symbol  both 
among  healthy  and  neurotic  individuals. 

(Vol.  2,  No.  5) 

1.  Unconscious  Manipulation  of  Numbers.    Ernest  Jones. 

2.  The  Relations  of  the  Neurotic  to  *'  Time."   Wilhelm  Stekel. 

3.  Introjection,  Projection  and  Sympathy.    Sandor  Kovacs. 

1.  Unconscious  Manipulation  of  Numbers. — Jones  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  numbers  as  well  as  words  and  ideas  are  subject  to 
unconscious  manipulation.  He  illustrates  his  point  by  quoting  from 
the  analysis  of  a  case  of  obsessional  neurosis  in  a  man  of  twenty-four 
and  shows  clearly  how  certain  numbers  and  plays  on  these  numbers, 
additions,  subtractions,  inversions,  etc.,  were  utilized  to  symbolize  the 
mother-complex  from  which  the  patient  suffered.  He  points  out 
that  the  mechanisms  of  this  process  are  very  similar  to  those  which 
Freud  has  proved  characteristic  of  dream  formation. 

2.  Relations  of  the  Neurotic  to  "  Time." — In  a  very  interesting 
little  article,  Stekel  sketches  the  curious  but  characteristic  ways  in 
which  the  neurotic  treats  time  and  its  problems.  He  says  that  in  the 
neurosis  the  mental  boundary  land  where  fact  and  fancy  meet  is 
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greatly  enlarged,  i.  c,  conscious  reality  and  unconscious  phantasy 
merge  much  more  completely  and  extensively  than  in  health.  The 
neurotic  finds  himself  impelled  to  stay  in  the  land  of  fancy,  oblivious 
of  time  and  its  effects.  For  the  unconscious  there  is  no  time  and 
when  reality  refuses  the  longed-for  things,  the  neurotic  flies  to  the 
land  of  phantasy  for  consolation.  The  extreme  of  this  is  the  psy- 
chosis. Stekel  makes  this  plain  by  citing  numerous  apt  illustrations 
from  his  practice  mostly  from  the  realm  of  the  obsessions.  Besides 
the  tendency  to  annul  time,  to  wish  that  he  were  back  in  those  happy 
days,  the  neurotic  plays  with  time  in  other  ways;  he  is  much  con- 
cerned with  the  flight  of  time,  with  the  problem  of  age  and  the  rela- 
tive ages  of  himself  and  his  parents,  thoughts  of  death,  etc. 

3.  IntrojecHon,  Projection  and  Sympathy. — This  article  is  con- 
tinued into  the  next  number  of  the  Zentralblatt  and  will  be  ab- 
stracted with  that  number. 

(Vol.  2,  No.  6) 

1.  Neurotic  ^Maladies  Classified  According  to  the  Conditions  which 

Cause  the  Outbreak.    Prof.  Sigmuxd  Freud. 

2.  Psycho-Analytic  Investigation  and  Treatment  of  Manic-Depressive 

Insanity  and  Allied  Conditions.    Dr.  Karl  Abraham. 

3.  Intro jection,  Projection  and  (Esthetic)  Sympathy.    Dr.  Sandor 

KOVACS. 

I.  Neurotic  Maladies. — Freud  discusses  the  conditions  influential 
in  causing  the  outbreak  of  a  neurosis  in  a  predisposed  person  and  finds 
it  convenient  from  a  practical  standpoint  to  divide  these  into  four 
classes  or  types : 

1.  When  external  conditions  constitute  a  denial  of  the  gratification 
of  the  "  libido."  "  The  individual  was  healthy  so  long  as  his  need  of 
love  was  gratified  by  a  real  object  in  the  external  world;  the  neurosis 
appears  as  soon  as  this  object  is  withdrawn  without  the  finding  of  a 
substitute."  This  type  is  especially  concerned  with  the  subject  of 
abstinence. 

2.  The  second  type  is  less  obvious  to  superficial  examination  but 
is  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  complexes  after  the  manner  of  the 
Zurich  School.  In  this  type,  the  pathological  agency  is  not  in  the 
denials  of  the  external  world  but  in  the  inability  of  the  individual  to 
adapt  himself  to  external  conditions;  in  the  course  of  development 
the  libido  has  become  fixed  upon  some  object  from  which  the  person 
is  unable  to  free  it  and  direct  it  toward  the  normal  object  of  real  life. 
Hence  the  neurosis  comes  about  as  a  result  of  this  failure  to  adapt 
to  reality.   We  may  say  that  the  first  type  is  characterized  by  a  dam- 
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ming  up  of  libido  from  external  causes  (no  outlet  provided),  the 
second  type  by  a  damming  up  of  libido  from  internal  causes  (fixation 
upon  some  object  in  early  life  from  which  it  cannot  be  freed  by  the 
individual  unaided), 

3.  The  third  type,  Freud  calls  an  exaggeration  of  the  second,  an 
inhibition  of  development.  The  libido  has  never  left  the  infantile 
fixations;  the  individual  falls  ill  as  soon  as  the  irresponsible  period 
of  childhood  is  past  and  never  attains  a  phase  of  complete  health,  i.  e., 
unhampered  power  to  act  and  enjoy. 

4.  The  fourth  type  has  to  do  with  what  may  be  termed  a  quanti- 
tative change  in  the  libido;  at  certain  periods,  as  puberty  and  the 
menopause,  biological  processes  of  which  we  know  little,  there  occurs 
an  increase  in  the  libido  which  finds  the  ordinary  means  of  gratifica- 
tion relatively  inadequate  to  carry  it  of¥,  resulting  in  many  of  the 
same  neurotic  conditions  which  the  absolute  inadequacy  of  Type  i 
showed. 

Freud  says  that  these  four  types  have  no  great  theoretical  value, 
but  that  they  show  different  ways  of  origin  of  a  certain  pathological 
constellation  in  the  mental  household,  namely,  the  damming  up  of 
libido  against  which  the  ego  cannot  guard  itself  without  injury. 

2.  Manic-Depressive  Insanity. — Abraham  presents  six  cases  of 
manic-depressive  insanity  and  closely  related  depressive  conditions 
which  he  has  treated  by  psycho-analysis.  Two  of  these  were  light 
manic-depressive  insanity  (cyclothymia),  a  third,  a  periodic  depress- 
ive condition  with  typical  melancholic  phenomena,  two  others,  early 
depressive  psychoses  and  the  sixth,  a  severe,  persistent  depressive 
psychosis  in  a  man  of  forty-five. 

Because  of  the  duty  of  discretion,  Abraham  is  able  to  publish  in 
detail  only  one  of  the  analyses  and  this  is  compressed  into  small  space. 
This  case  was  one  of  the  cyclothymics,  a  man  in  the  thirties  who  had 
suffered  at  first  from  periodical  depressions  dating  back  to  his  school 
years  to  which  had  been  added  from  his  twenty-eighth  year  on,  a 
manic  phase.  These  phases  alternated.  Only  a  few  of  the  points 
brought  out  can  be  mentioned  here.  Prominent  among  these  are  a 
precocious  and  intense  development  of  the  sexual  life  followed  by 
onanism,  a  turning  away  from  reality  and  excessive  repression. 
Home  life  was  unpleasant  and  his  relations  with  father  and  brothers 
unfriendly.  Especially  clearly  presented  is  the  patient's  relation  to 
the  love-hate  constellation  and  the  powerful  effect  which  this  had  on 
his  mental  development.  The  similarity  between  this  psychosis  and 
the  obsessional  neurosis  is  pointed  out;  also  certain  paranoic  features 
such  as  projection.    The  repression  of  the  sadistic  component  of  the 
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sexual  instinct  is  shown  to  have  been  very  influential.  The  "  fear  of 
poverty "  complex  is  also  well  worked  out  and  its  relation  to  the 
identification  of  libido  and  money  emphasized.  Another  interesting 
feature  is  the  exposition  of  the  fact  that  both  phases  of  the  malady 
could  arise  from  the  same  complexes:  in  one  phase  (depressive)  the 
patient  is  overcome,  inhibited  by  his  complexes;  in  the  other  (manic) 
he  seeks  to  free  himself  from  the  complexes,  to  ignore  them  as  it 
were.  Abraham  touches  on  the  question  of  why  the  manic  attacks 
did  not  appear  until  the  patient  was  twenty-eight  years  old  and  be- 
lieves that  it  was  because  of  a  delayed  psychosexual  puberty.  The 
therapeutic  results  in  this  case  were  excellent.  Not  only  was  the 
patient  freed  from  his  inhibitions  and  suffering  but  rendered  capable 
of  regular  work. 

The  other  cases  are  only  reported  in  outline.  The  other  cyclo- 
thymic was  not  analyzed  far  enough  for  therapeutic  results  but  showed 
a  similar  mental  mechanism  to  number  one.  The  third  case  (melan- 
cholic depression)  was  much  improved,  although  the  analysis  was 
interrupted  by  external  conditions  before  it  was  completed.  Cases 
four  and  five  could  not  be  analyzed  because  of  external  difficulties  but 
showed  that  they  w^ere  favorably  influenced  by  the  short  period  of 
analysis.  Case  six  ended,  as  Abraham  expresses  it,  in  "  an  extra- 
ordinarily beautiful  result."  Complete  cure  after  six  months  treat- 
ment. Unfortunately,  because  of  the  duty  to  the  patient,  this  analysis 
could  not  be  published. 

This  article  is  very  suggestive  of  future  results  and  justifies  Abra- 
ham's concluding  remark  that  "psycho-analysis  seems  about  to  free 
psychiatry  from  the  nightmare  of  therapeutic  nihilism." 

3.  Introjection,  Projection  and  (Esthetic)  Sympathy. — In  an  in- 
teresting article  of  philosophical  nature,  Kovacs  seeks  to  elucidate 
the  psychological  processes  involved  in  the  phenomena  of  esthetic 
sympathy,  i.  e.,  the  emotions  aroused  in  a  person  gazing  on  a  picture, 
listening  to  music,  reading  poetry,  looking  at  a  statue  or  building,  etc., 
and  also  emotions  in  the  minds  of  the  creators  of  these  objects  (paint- 
ers, composers,  poets,  sculptors,  architects).  He  finds  that  the  former 
process  is  closely  related  if  not  almost  identical  with  the  mechanism 
which  Ferenczi  has  described  as  "  introjection  the  onlooker,  listener, 
reader,  etc.,  identifies  himself  with  the  object  of  his  attention  and 
seeks  to  feel  what  the  object  (picture,  music,  poem)  portrays.  This 
process  is  best  illustrated  by  an  example  from  the  field  of  mental 
patholog}',  namely,  in  the  hysteric  who  seeks  to  bring  all  possible 
objects  into  relation  to  the  ego-complex.  The  second  process,  the 
attempt  of  the  artist  to  embody  in  his  creation  his  own  emotions,  is 
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akin  to  the  mechanism  described  by  Freud  as  "projection  again  an 
example  from  psychopathology  makes  this  clearer:  the  paranoic  at- 
tempts to  attribute  to  others  ideas  which  have  originated  in  his  own 
mind.  Thus  we  may  say  the  mental  processes  of  the  paranoic  and 
artist  have  much  in  common,  both  seek  to  create  in  the  external  world 
ideas  or  emotions  which  had  their  origin  in  their  own  minds.  The 
hysteric  introjects,  the  paranoic  projects.  The  public  introjects,  the 
artist  projects. 

The  author  brings  up  the  interesting  question  of  how  far  these  two 
traits  may  be  mingled  in  one  personality  and  what  the  results  of  this 
would  be.  Without  answering  this  in  detail,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  artists  are  usually  people  of  strong  individuality  who  are 
much  better  at  creating  works  of  art  than  at  appreciating  the  art  of 
others.  A  further  analogy  to  these  two  processes  is  pointed  out  in  the 
sexuality  of  man  and  woman:  man  projects,  creates,  is  active;  woman 
introjects,  conceives,  is  passive. 

(Vol.  2,  No.  7) 

1.  Masks  of  Homosexuality.    Wilhelm  Stekel. 

2.  Folk-Psychological  Parallels  to  Infantile  Sexual  Theories.  Otto 

Rank. 

3.  Investigations  in  Lecanomancy.    Herbert  Silberer. 

I.  Masks  of  Homosexuality. — "The  deeper  we  penetrate  into  the 
mental  mechanisms  of  the  neuroses  and  psychoses,  the  more  impor- 
tant appears  the  activity  of  homosexual  instinctive  forces.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  results  of  psychoanalytic  investigation  and  the 
customary  anamnesis  nowhere  show  so  plainly  as  in  the  statements  of 
the  neurotic  concerning  homosexuality.  No  other  component  of  the 
sexual  instinct  admits  of  so  much  repression  and  becomes  so  foreign 
to  consciousness."  Following  this  introductory  statement,  Stekel  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  some  of  the  most  frequent  masks  which  cover 
repressed  homosexual  tendencies.  All  neurotic  symptoms  are  the 
results  of  a  compromise  and  conceal  on  one  side  as  much  as  they 
reveal  on  the  other.  The  homosexualist  would  unite  in  one  object  as 
many  as  possible  of  his  instinctive  tendencies.  His  ideal  would  be  a 
being  which  is  at  once  man,  woman  and  child  (and  perhaps  animal 
and  angel).  Thus,  male  homosexualists  seek  women  with  certain 
masculine  attributes  such  as  large  stature,  flat  breasts,  coarse  features, 
deep  voice,  etc.,  while  female  homosexualists  seek  men  with  feminine 
attributes.  The  same  applies  to  mental  characteristics,  as  women  who 
are  aggressive,  athletic  and  of  masculine  temperament  and  the  oppo- 
site feminine  traits  in  effeminate  men. 
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Less  obvious  is  the  inclination  of  certain  men  toward  old  women 
because  age  tends  to  develop  a  more  masculine  appearance.  Patho- 
logical jealousy  also  betrays  strong  homosexuality.  One  party  is 
jealous  because  he  or  she  has  an  unconscious  love  for  the  disturbing 
person.  Another  homosexual  type  is  the  person  who  is  always  seeking 
an  ideal  (person)  which  is  never  found  because  of  bisexual  traits 
demanded. 

Certain  external  signs  betray  strong  homosexual  tendencies  as  men 
who  suddenly  go  in  for  sport,  pugilism,  sun-baths,  etc.,  in  order  to  see 
unclothed  men.  Similarly,  women  sometimes  have  their  hair  cut  short, 
wear  military  coats  and  hats  and  go  in  for  women's  rights  in  order  to 
give  vent  to  their  homosexual  tendencies,  i.  e.,  play  the  man  and  love 
a  woman.  Other  signs  are  the  adoption  of  a  masculine  pseudonym 
by  a  woman,  the  marriage  of  a  man  to  a  woman  because  he  is  in  love 
with  her  brother,  the  preference  of  an  artist  for  masculine  figures, 
etc.,  etc. 

2.  Folk-Psychology  and  Infantile  Sexual  Theories. — The  author 
shows  that  many  of  the  infantile  sexual  theories  which  Freud  has 
pointed  out  as  typical  products  of  childish  mental  life  while  the  child 
is  still  ignorant  of  the  true  facts  of  birth  and  impregnation,  can  also 
be  found  in  legends,  myths  and  saga  of  primitive  peoples  of  various 
races.  In  other  words,  the  childhood  of  the  race  produced  many  of 
the  same  phantasies  which  psycho-analysis  has  revealed  in  the  child- 
hood of  the  individual.  Rank  illustrates  his  point  with  a  wealth  of 
material  taken  from  the  most  diverse  sources  (Hebrew,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Indian,  Mexican,  etc.). 

3.  Lecanomancy. — This  article  runs  through  four  numbers  of  the 
Zentralhlatt  and  will  be  abstracted  when  concluded. 

(Vol.  2,  No.  8) 

1.  A   Complicated   Ceremonial   of   Neurotic   Women.    Dr.  Karl 

Abraham. 

2.  Folk-Psychological  Parallels  to  Infantile  Sexual  Theories.  Otto 

Rank. 

3.  Lecanomantic  Investigation  (Continuation).  Herbert  Silberer. 
I.  Complicated  Ceremonial  of  Neurotic  Women. — Abraham  re- 
ports a  curious  ceremonial  of  obsessive  character  carried  out  by  two 
different  women  among  his  patients.  This  consisted  of  having  every- 
thing about  their  persons  and  night  clothing  painfully  neat  and  orderly 
when  they  retired  for  the  night,  the  hair  neatly  arranged,  etc.  The 
reason  which  the  patients  gave  for  carrying  out  this  ceremonial  was 
that  they  might  die  suddenly  in  the  night.    The  analyses  revealed 
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deeper  unconscious  motives  in  repressed  incestuous  wishes  toward 
the  fathers. 

2.  Folk-Psychology  and  Infantile  Sexual  Theories. — This  is  the 
conclusion  of  an  article  reviewed  in  the  previous  number;  it  gives 
many  more  examples. 

3.  Lecomany  (continued). 

(Vol.  2,  No.  9) 

1.  Suggestions  to  the  Physician  Practicing  Psycho-Analysis.  SiG. 

Freud. 

2.  Illustrated  Dreams.    Dr.  Marcinowski. 

3.  Lecanomantic  Investigation.    (Continuation.)    Herbert  Silberer, 
I.  Suggestions  to  Physicians. — Freud  presents  here  for  the  benefit 

of  those  practicing  psycho-analysis  some  of  the  technical  rules  which 
he  has  developed  in  his  own  practice : 

(a)  For  keeping  clearly  in  mind  the  countless  details  of  names, 
dates,  associations,  etc.,  which  the  patients  present  daily,  he  recom- 
mends that  the  physician  refrain  from  trying  to  look  for  anything  in 
particular  and  from  focusing  his  attention  upon  any  particular  point 
and  devote  a  calm,  uniform,  unforced  attention  to  all  that  is  said. 
In  this  way,  the  physician  saves  himself  much  fatigue  and  is  in  a 
better  position  to  notice  the  important  points  in  the  patient's  asso- 
ciations. 

(b)  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  wise  to  make  notes  during  the  con- 
sultation, because  it  acts  as  an  inhibition  upon  the  patient's  associa- 
tions and  distracts  the  physician's  attention.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  may  be  made  in  case  of  dates,  bits  of  dreams  or  the  like.  Freud 
says,  however,  that  he  is  accustomed  not  to  do  this,  but  to  make  all  his 
notes  in  the  evening  after  the  day's  work  is  over. 

(c)  The  demand  for  exact  scientific  case  records  should  not  be 
allowed  to  cause  the  physician  to  violate  rule  b.  The  notes  made 
afterwards  are  exact  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  and  much 
more  advantageous  to  the  treatment. 

(d)  Although  the  analysis  affords  opportunity  for  both  investiga- 
tion and  treatment,  it  is  never  good  for  the  therapeutic  outcome  to 
direct  the  analysis  with  the  end  of  investigation  in  view.  The  analysis 
should  be  allowed  to  take  the  direction  which  the  material  indicates 
and  only  after  the  treatment  is  ended  should  the  physician  allow  him- 
self to  reconstruct  and  consider  the  case  from  the  purely  scientific 
standpoint. 

(e)  The  psycho-analyst  should  follow  the  example  of  the  surgeon 
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by  freeing  himself  as  completely  as  possible  from  emotional  interest 
in  the  case,  thus  giving  his  intellectual  powers  full  play. 

(/)  Just  as  the  physician  demands  of  the  patient  that  he  let  his 
associations  flow  freely  without  any  guidance  or  critique  so  the  phy- 
sician himself  must  receive  the  material  presented  without  criticism 
on  his  part.  In  other  words,  he  must  know  his  own  complexes  so 
that  he  will  be  in  position  to  listen  to  everything  in  an  unbiased 
manner.  To  attain  this  end,  it  is  almost  imperative  that  every  phy- 
sician who  intends  really  practicing  psycho-analysis  should  submit  to 
an  analysis  himself  that  he  may  be  aw^are  of  his  own  unconscious 
forces.  The  physician  after  once  having  this  outside  help  can  keep 
track  of  his  own  complexes  by  analyzing  his  own  dreams. 

(g)  The  physician  must  not  allow  the  patient  to  gain  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  own  life,  since  this  may  lead  to  suggestion  and 
render  difficult  the  freeing  of  the  transference.  As  Freud  aptly  puts 
it:  "The  physician  should  be  intransparent  to  the  one  being  analyzed 
and  like  a  mirror  show  only  what  is  shown  to  him." 

(h)  In  the  matter  of  educating  the  patient  and  urging  him  to  sub- 
limate his  instinctive  forces,  the  physician  must  be  on  his  guard.  He 
may  easily  urge  the  patient  to  attempt  more  in  the  way  of  sublimation 
than  his  constitution  will  permit. 

(i)  As  to  how  much  the  patient  may  aid  the  treatment  by  intel- 
lectual effort,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  personality  must 
decide.  Urging  the  patient  to  concentrate  his  memory  on  certain 
periods  of  his  life  does  not  help  much.  Reading  of  psycho-analytic 
articles  is  also  not  to  be  recommended.  Rather,  the  patient  should 
be  taught  to  learn  from  his  own  case  and  give  his  associations  free 
play.  Freud  further  warns  strongly  against  courting  the  support  and 
agreement  of  parents  and  relatives  by  giving  them  articles  on  psycho- 
analysis to  read. 

2.  Illustrated  Dreams. — This  is  a  contribution  to  the  subject  of 
dream  interpretation  with  especial  reference  to  certain  dreams  which 
patients  bring  accompanied  by  drawings  or  sketches. 
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Padagogium.    Eine  Methode-Sammlung  fiir  Erziehung  und  Unter- 
richt  Unter  Mitwirkung  von  Prof.  Dr.  E.  Meumann,  Herausge- 
geben  von  Prof.  Dr.  Oskar  Messmer.    Band  I.    Die  Psycho- 
analytische  Methode    Eine  erfahrungswissenschaftlich-syste- 
matische  Darstellung,  Von  Dr.  O.  Pfister,  Pfarrer  und  Semi- 
narlehrer  in  Zurich,  mit  Geleitwort  von  Prof.  Dr.  S.  Freud. 
1913.    Verlag  von  Julius  Klinkhardt,  Leipzig  und  Berlin. 
Since  psychoanalysis  deals  with  the  deeper  strata  of  mental  life 
and  the  exploration  of  infantile  and  child  life  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  genesis  of  psychic  manifestations,  the  intimate  relation- 
ship between  pedagogy  and  psychoanalysis  is  quite  apparent.    It  was 
conclusively  demonstrated  what  an  immense  value  Freud's  psychology 
had  in  understanding  the  human  mind  in  all  its  phases  and  not  only 
in  the  abnormal  but  in  the  normal.    In  early  childhood,  deviations  in 
mental  life  may  frequently  occur,  hence  early  corrections  and  direction 
of  normal  habits  are  extremely  important  in  order  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  a  neurosis  or  a  psychosis  in  adolescence  or  adult  life.  The 
more  one  examines  abnormal  mental  states,  the  more  he  is  convinced 
that  a  great  deal  could  have  been  accomplished  in  the  line  of  preven- 
tion for  our  patients  if  their  early  childhood  could  have  been  properly 
adjusted.    It  will  not  be  far-fetched  to  state  that  psychoanalytic 
pedagogy  is  the  foundation  of  the  prophylaxis  of  nervous  and  mental 
diseases. 

According  to  Freud,  the  difference  between  the  physician  and  the 
pedagogue  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  deals  with  fixed  psychic 
formations  and  attempts  to  give  to  the  patient  insight  of  his  own 
limitations  and  creates  a  surety  for  his  independence,  whereas  the 
pedagogue  works  with  plastic  and  impressionable  material  and  directs 
the  child,  not  according  to  his  personal  ideals,  but  moulds  him  "  ac- 
cording to  the  object  of  fixed  dispositions  and  possibilities." 

The  profound  value  of  Pfister's  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  based 
upon  material  gathered  from  school  room  and  confessionals,  and  its 
results  are  utilized  for  educational  and  prophylactic  purposes.  While 
a  few  criticisms  may  be  made  to  the  effect  that  the  case  records  are  a 
bit  too  superficial  and  lack  the  completeness  of  medical  polish,  never- 
theless the  whole  issue  is  strikingly  well  and  lucidly  outlined.  To  the 
medical  man  this  book  conveys  a  systematic  psycho-philosophical  pre- 
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sentation  of  psychoanalysis,  and  to  the  psychologist,  pedagogue,  min- 
ister, etc.,  Pfister's  thesis  represents  a  new  psychology  of  which  they 
were  deprived  in  their  professional  curriculum. 

Before  delineating  the  general  scope  of  this  book  a  few  facts  must 
be  accentuated : 

1.  Emotions  play  an  important  role  in  the  mechanics  of  psychic 
and  neurotic  symptoms. 

2.  The  significance  of  the  unconscious  in  the  determination  and 
interpretation  of  the  abnormal  mental  phenomena. 

3.  Sexual  life  in  the  light  of  modern  research  implies  rather  a  wide 
scope  and  exerts  a  definite  dynamic  influence  upon  one's  mental  life. 

4.  The  mechanisms  of  repressions  and  their  respective  compensa- 
tory reactions  are  of  infinite  aid  in  the  study  of  various  mental  reac- 
tion types. 

The  book  begins  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  conception  and  history 
of  psychoanalysis  and  gradually  the  author  enters  upon  the  discussion 
of  the  unconscious  the  various  theories  of  which  are  treated  in  an 
interesting  and  entertaining  manner.  He  ascribes  to  the  unconscious 
"  the  moulding  and  creative  potency  "  and  characterizes  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

"  By  the  *  unconscious '  or  '  subliminal '  we  name  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  processes  which  manifest  themselves  outside  of  the 
conscious  which  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  causal  connections  we 
believe  to  come  from  the  physical  and  psychic  manifestations."  An 
anatomical  localization  in  the  sense  of  Grasset  or  Janet  he  cannot 
admit. 

Following  this  he  devotes  his  attention  to  the  study  of  repression 
and  fixation,  and  finally  takes  up  the  sexual  theory  which  he  does  not 
accept  in  all  its  phases.  For  instance  he  does  not  agree  with  Freud 
that  the  mouth,  intestinal  canal  and  eye  are  erotogenic  zones,  although 
he  admits  that  he  has  seen  -cases  in  which  these  organs  served  a  sexual 
end.  By  libido  he  means  that  which  is  "  in  the  activity  of  the  impulse 
and  volition  life  forces  and  the  desire  to  live  become  manifest."  "  By 
sexuality  we  understand  the  sum  total  of  those  physical  and  psychic 
manifestations  which  are  related  to  reproductive  instinct  or  organs. 
From  it  we  differentiate  erotic,  which  we  place  in  the  same  category 
with  love,  and  likewise  regard  it  as  sexual  and  as  for  our  conscious  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  not  sexual." 

From  here  he  follows  his  trend  of  thought  to  dreams,  symbolism, 
the  study  of  complexes,  etc.,  and  finally  introduces  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  psychoanalysis  to  pedagogy  and  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  former  in  the  bringing  up  and  education  of  the  child.  He 
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refers  to  numerous  valuable  cases  which  demonstrate  the  mechanics 
of  certain  neurotic  and  psychic  manifestations. 

The  concluding  chapter  deals  with  the  results  of  psychoanalysis 
from  the  pedagogic  point  of  view.  He  discusses  the  relation  of  the 
child  to  the  parent  and  to  his  brothers  and  sisters;  the  position  of  the 
educator;  sexual  education;  and  religious  bringing  up. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  enormous  material  of  this  valuable 
book,  and  the  reader  is  advised  particularly  to  pay  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing topics  which  are  extremely  well  treated:  Dreams;  symbolism; 
regression;  sexual  theory;  the  unconscious;  and  the  whole  chapter 
dealing  with  psychoanalysis  in  relation  to  pedagogy. 

Pfister  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  excellently  clear  presentation 
of  this  difficult  subject,  and  indeed  it  is  an  invaluable  acquisition  to 
the  psychology  of  these  recent  days.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book 
will  soon  be  translated  into  English. 

Karpas. 


Notice. — All  manuscripts  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  William  A.  White, 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Washington,  D.  C. 

All  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Psycho- 
analytic Review,  64  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ORIGINAL  ARTICLES 

MOON  MYTH  IN  MEDICINE^ 

The  Moon  as  Libido  Symbol 

By  William  'A.  White 

If  the  average  man  of  today  were  questioned  about  the  myth- 
ology of  the  moon  his  mind  might  revert  to  the  beautiful  Greek 
story  of  Selene,  the  moon  goddess  pausing  in  her  nightly  course 
across  the  heavens  to  stoop  and  kiss  sleeping  Endymion,  the  set- 
ting sun.  This  would  very  likely  be  about  the  extent  of  his  in- 
formation, and  his  idea  of  both  the  imminence  and  the  importance 
of  moon  myth  would  be  correctly  inferred  from  such  an  example 
— moon  myths  belong  to  the  period  of  the  pretty  stories  of  Greek 
mythology. 

A  little  effort,  however,  addressed  to  discovering  the  extent 
and  importance  of  moon  myth  would  soon  serve  to  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  moon  has  been  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in 
the  thinking  of  all  peoples  from  long  before  the  dawn  of  history. 
Not  only  the  Greeks  had  their  moon  goddess,  but  so  did  the 
Egyptians;  the  Chaldeans  were  moon  worshipers;  the  Phoenician 
"  queen  of  heaven,"  Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  was  a  moon  goddess ; 
the  Romans  had  Luna,  and  only  recently  we  see  a  dispute  over  the 
interpretation  of  certain  inscriptions  on  clay  tablets  of  the  time 
of  Hammurabi  (2250  B.  C.)  and  his  father.    The  noted  Assyri- 

1  Read  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Medical  History  Club  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  April  29,  1914. 
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ologist,  Prof.  Delitzsch,  in  his  book^  Babel  and  Bible  "  has  read 
upon  them  "  Yahveh  is  God,"  while  Chamberlain,  the  accomplished 
author  of  "  The  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  insists 
that  the  correct  reading  is  "  The  Aloon  is  God." 

In  addition  to  such  facts  as  these  he  would  learn  that  the 
savages  all  regard  the  moon  with  superstitious  awe  and  that  there 
was  even  a  sect  of  early  Christians — fourth  century — who  wor- 
shiped it  in  the  person  of  the  Virgin.^ 

Such  worship  of  the  moon  was  in  no  wise  merely  an  indul- 
gence in  pretty  fancies.  The  wise  Socrates  said  at  his  trial  "  You 
strange  man,  Meletus,  are  you  seriously  affirming  that  I  do  not 
think  Helios  and  Selene  to  be  gods,  as  the  rest  of  mankind 
think?"  while  Anaxagoras  was  sentenced  to  death*  and  after- 
wards banished  for  calling  the  moon  a  lump  of  lifeless  matter. 

Such  deep-seated  beliefs  must  have  carried  forward  their 
effects  into  later  generations  and  it  will  take  only  a  little  hunting 
to  find  them.  Blackstone  defines  a  person  who  is  non  compos 
mentis  to  be  one  "  who  has  had  understanding,  but  by  disease, 
grief,  or  other  accident,  has  lost  the  use  of  his  reason,  but  that  a 
lunatic  is  indeed  properly  one  who  hath  lucid  intervals,  sometimes 
enjoying  his  senses,  and  sometimes  not,  and  that  frequently  de- 
pending upon  the  change  of  the  moon." 

And  finally,  its  very  stronghold  is  found  to  be  the  nursery,  for 
what  child  is  not  religiously  taught  the  story  of  Jack  and  Jill. 
The  fall  of  Jack  and  the  "  tumbling  after"  of  Jill  are  but  the  suc- 
cessive disappearance  of  the  moon  spots  as  the  moon  wanes.^ 
But  the  names  have  a  deeper  significance.  The  name  Jack  is 
derived  from  a  verb  meaning  "  to  increase,"  and  Jill  from  a  verb 
meaning  "to  break  up  or  dissolve,"  so  Jack  and  Jill  are  nothing 
more  than  personifications  of  the  waxing  and  waning,  and  the 
water  they  went  after  is  an  indication  of  the  dependence  of  the 
weather,  in  particular  the  rainfall,  upon  the  moon. 

The  prevalence  of  moon  myth  is  thus  seen  to  far  exceed 

2  The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  1906. 

3  Cited  by  T.  W.  Slaughter,  "  The  Moon  in  Childhood  and  Folklore," 
Am.  Jour.  Psych.,  April,  1902. 

4  Cited  by  Edward  Clodd,  "The  Birth  and  Growth  of  Myth,"  The 
Humboldt  Library  of  Science,  New  York,  1884. 

5  Baring  Gould,  "  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
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what  might  have  been  our  expectations.  We  will  not  therefore  be 
surprised  when  we  find  that  from  the  earliest  days  it  has  been 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  very  important  effects  both  in  the 
production  and  the  modification  of  disease,  both  bodily  and  mental. 

The  Greeks  believed  the  moon  influenced  childbearing  ;^  Aris- 
totle believed  in  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  body,"^  and 
Galen  asserted^  that  animals  born  when  the  moon  was  falciform  or 
at  the  half  quarter  are  weak,  feeble  and  short  lived,  whereas 
those  that  are  born  at  the  full  of  the  moon  are  healthy,  vigorous 
and  long  lived.  The  Spartans  believed^  in  the  influence  of  the 
moon  on  life,  while  Hippocrates  recommended^^  that  no  physician 
be  intrusted  with  the  treatment  of  disease  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  science  of  astronomy.  Lord  Bacon  was  convinced  of  the 
moon's  influence  on  the  body,  and  it  was  recorded^^  that  he  had 
a  severe  syncope  whenever  it  was  eclipsed,  and  Van  Helmont^^ 
thought  wounds  inflicted  during  periods  of  moon-light  most  diffi- 
cult to  heal. 

During  all  this  time  innumerable  treatises,  books,  papers  in 
medical  journals,  etc.,  appeared  bearing  upon  this  subject.  A 
doctor  Mead,^^  writing  shortly  after  Newton,  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  body  De 
Imperio  Solis  et  Lunse  in  corpora  humana  et  Morbis.  inde  ori- 
undis").  Dr.  Balfour^^  wrote  to  the  same  effect  (''Treatise  on 
the  Influence  of  the  Moon  in  Fevers,"  1784  and  "  Treatise  on 
Putrid  Intestinal  Remitting  Fevers,"  1790). 

In  the  field  of  mental  disease  the  literature  is  quite  as  rich. 
Daquin,^^  an  eminent  French  psychiatrist,  said  ("  Philosophic  de  la 
Folic,"  1791)  :  "It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  insanity  is  a 
disease  of  the  mind  upon  which  the  moon  exercises  an  unquestion- 
able influence,"  while  Guislain^*^  ("Lecons  Orales  sur  les  Phre- 
nopathies,"  1852)  reports  a  patient  who  became  maniacal  every 
twenty-eight  days,  the  attacks  returning  with  the  full  of  the  moon. 

6  Cited  by  Forbes  Winslow,  "  Light :  Its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health," 
London,  1867. 

Winslow,  /.  c.  ^2  Winslow,  /.  c. 

^  Winslow,  /.  c.  Winslow,  /.  c. 

9  Winslow,  /.  c.  ^"^  Winslow,  /.  c. 

10  Winslow,  /.  c.  Winslow,  /.  c. 

11  Winslow,  /.  c.  Winslow,  /.  c. 
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References  to  these  conceptions  are  frequent  in  literature. 
Shakespeare,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  makes  Enobarbus  speak 
of  the  moon  as  "sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy,"  and 
Othello,  when  he  hears  of  the  murder  of  Roderigo,  exclaims: 

"  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon, 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  she  was  wont, 
And  makes  men  mad." 

Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost,  referring  to  the  effects  of  the  moon, 
speaks  of 

"  Demoniac  frenzy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-struck  madness." 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show,  not  only  the  wide 
prevalence  of  the  belief  that  the  moon  exercised  a  most  important 
influence  on  man,  but  something  of  the  character  of  that  influence. 
It  remains  to  see  if  we  can  throw  light  upon  the  explanation  for 
such  beliefs. 

The  approach  to  no  scientific  coast  is  fraught  with  more  danger 
or  littered  with  the  wreckage  of  more  flimsily  constructed  theories, 
as  well  as  carefully  planned  expeditions,  than  that  of  comparative 
mythology.  The  adventurous  mariner  upon  the  high  seas  of 
scientific  speculation  has  been  lured  upon  the  rocks  time  after 
time  by  some  fair  Lorelei  of  his  imagination  when  he  has  aban- 
doned the  course  laid  down  upon  the  chart  by  rigid  scientific 
calculations.  The  way  is  full  of  dangers,  the  coast  is  rock  bound, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  opening  in  the  white  line  of  breakers. 
Yet  each  generation  brings  new  energy  and  new  faith  to  the  quest, 
and  the  present  is  no  exception. 

I  have  indulged  in  these  few  side  remarks  because  I  wish  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  surrounding  any  effort  to  interpret  matters 
mythological  to  be  appreciated  and  to  prepare  the  reader  for  an 
interpretation  that  may  fall  short  of  his  expectations. 

Failure  in  the  past  has  been  largely  due  to  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  investigator  who  has  been  too  prone  to  find  explanations 
that  satisfied  his  own  standards  of  reasons,  forgetting  or  failing 
to  see  that  myths  reach  back  into  a  remote  antiquity,  that  they 
were  born  in  the  mind  of  primitive  man,  and  that  the  ways  of 
thinking  of  primitive  man  are  not  our  ways.   This  failure  to  ap- 
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predate  the  ways  of  thinking  of  primitive  man  is  comparable  to 
the  very  widespread  attitude  at  present  maintained  toward  the 
child.  Many,  perhaps  most  people  regard  the  child  simply  as  a 
small  adult.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
child  and  primitive  man  live  in  a  world  very  different  from  the 
world  you  and  I  live  in  and  if  we  fail  to  understand  this  at  the 
outset  we  will  fail  to  understand  altogether  the  products  of 
primitive,  child-like  minds. 

I  have  said  that  all  sorts  of  theories  have  gone  down  to  destruc- 
tion in  an  effort  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  comparative 
mythology.  For  a  long  time  almost  ever3rthing  was  conceived  of 
as  some  variant  of  a  solar  myth — every  straight  line  was  a  ray 
of  the  sun.  Then  there  came  the  phallic  theories,  and  the  myths 
were  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  sexual  significance,  and  the  straight 
lines  now  received  a  phallic  interpretation.  Now  we  see  that  both 
the  sun's  rays  and  the  phallus  are  expressions  of  an  underlying 
unity. 

As  the  energic  concept,  which  for  so  long  has  done  service  in 
the  physical  sciences,  has  been  transferred  to  the  mental  realm  we 
have  come  to  conceive  of  the  psyche  as  a  manifestation  of  the  great 
creative  energy  inherent  in  all  life — an  energy  always  stressed  with 
possibilities  for  upward  progress,  always  struggling,  as  Bergson 
would  put  it,  to  free  itself  from  the  restraints  of  matter — to  be- 
come more  and  more  spiritualized — in  response  to  the  all-pervad- 
ing poussee  vitale.  If  you  will  bear  this  energic  conception  in 
mind  it  will  help  us  in  our  efforts  at  interpretation. 

Starting  then  with  this  energic  conception  I  will  call  the  energy 
libido.  If  you  think  I  am  perhaps  arbitrary  in  doing  this  I  will 
only  say  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  defend  these  positions 
in  detail  in  the  limited  space  of  such  a  paper  as  this.  The  first 
proposition  that  follows  from  these  assumptions  is  that  the  moon 
is  a  libido  symbol.  Let  me  elaborate  this  a  little  to  the  end  of 
clearness. 

The  moon  could  hardly  escape  the  observation  of  any  one  not 
blind.  It  is  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  heavens.  Mankind 
must  therefore,  everywhere,  have  had  their  attention  attracted 
towards  it  and  given  it  no  little  interest.  To  attend  to  an  object, 
to  be  interested  in  it,  and  to  think  about  it  means  that  we  are  ex- 
pending our  energies  upon  it;  we  are  giving  of  ourselves,  so  much 
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as  is  represented  by  our  interest,  to  that  object.  That  which  we 
give  is  our  Hbido,  and  so  the  object  must  stand  for  our  Hbido  or  at 
least  that  part  of  our  Hbido  represented  by  the  specific  interest  we 
have  in  it. 

The  moon  then  being  a  Hbido  symbol  we  should  expect  to  find 
a  certain  type  of  phenomena  would  naturally  result.  Let  us  see 
if  that  is  the  case. 

A  libido  symbol  is  above  all  a  symbol  of  energy.  The  moon 
then  is  first  of  all  concentrated  energy.  Energy,  however,  is  an 
abstract  conception ;  it  is  either  good  or  bad  according  to  the  ends 
to  which  it  is  directed.  If  we  think  of  electricity  as  a  concrete 
example  we  know  it  may  be  used  to  do  constructive  work,  as  in 
running  a  mill,  or  it  may  be  destructive  as  in  the  lightning  strokes. 
We  should  expect  to  find  these  two  opposite  kinds  of  effects, 
constructive  and  destructive^  in  man's  thinking  about  the  moon. 
Do  we? 

Diana,^'  in  her  capacity  as  moon  goddess,  was  worshiped  as 
the  goddess  of  fertility.  She  bestowed  offspring,  'women  in 
travail  prayed  to  her,  and  she  provided  goodly  crops  for  the 
farmers.  Among  the  tribes  of  Geelvink  Bay,^^  in  northwestern 
New  Guinea,  when  the  men  are  gone  on  a  long  journey  the  wives 
and  sisters  who  remain  at  home  sing  to  the  moon  and  if  its  silver 
sickle  is  seen  in  the  sky  they  raise  a  cry  of  joy.  Now  we  see 
the  moon  and  so  do  our  husbands,  and  now  we  know  that  they  are 
well;  if  we  did  not  sing,  they  would  be  sick  or  some  other  mis- 
fortune would  befall  them."  The  bad  influences  of  the  moon  are 
especially  frequent.  Celsus  was  gravely  suspicious^^  of  injuries 
likely  to  arise  from  injudicious  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  especially  before  its  conjunction  with  the  .^un.  In  Iceland 
it  is  said^°  that  "  if  a  pregnant  woman  sit  with  her  face  turned 
toward  the  moon,  her  child  will  be  a  lunatic"  ("Legends  of  Ice- 
land," collected  by  Jon  Arnason,  1866).  Jerome  says:-^  "Luna- 
tics were  not  really  smitten  by  the  moon,  but  were  believed  to  be 
so,  through  the  subtlety  of  the  demons,  who  by  observing  the 

17  T.  G.  Frazer,  "The  Golden  Bough,"  3d  ed.,  Part  I,  "The  Magic 
Art  and  the  Evolution  of  Kings,"  Vol.  II,  p.  128. 

18  Frazer,  "  The  Magic  Art,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  I25. 
1^  Winslow,  /,  c. 

20  Cited  by  Rev.  Timothy  Harley,  "  Moon  Lore,"  London,  1885. 

21  Harley,  /.  c. 
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seasons  of  the  moon  sought  to  bring  an  evil  report  against  the 
creature,  that  it  might  redown  to  the  blasphemy  of  the  Creator.'* 
In  1843  Laycock,  writing  in  the  Lancet/^  says  that  it  is  still  a 
popular  opinion  that  epilepsy,  insanity  and  asthma  occur  at  inter- 
vals regulated  by  the  moon,  while  in  1869  Dr.  W.  J.  Moore,^^ 
writing  in  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette,  feels  called  upon  to 
criticize  and  explain  the  statement  of  a  Dr.  Peet  that  "  mariners 
heedlessly  sleeping  on  deck,  are  at  times  quickly  affected  with 
night  blindness,  and  the  face  becomes  hideously  swollen."  Finally 
the  apprehension  of  a  power  not  understood,  of  a  great  unknown 
force,  the  fear  of  mystery  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Tempest  when 
Shakespeare  makes  Prospero  say  "  His  mother  was  a  witch,  and 
one  so  strong  that  could  control  the  moon." 

This  last  quotation  suggests  that  we  might  expect  to  find  evi- 
dence of  attempts  to  control  the  power  of  the  moon,  especially  as 
we  know  that  primitive  man,  by  the  use  of  magic,  is  everywhere 
busily  engaged  in  efforts  to  direct  and  control  the  powers  of  nature 
to  his  advantage.  The  natives  of  German  New  Guinea  reckon 
time  by  the  moon.^*  They  throw  stones  and  spears  at  it  to  hurry 
it  in  its  course  and  so  hasten  the  return  of  absent  friends. 

Similarly  we  might  expect  that  we  would  find  man,  instead  of 
trying  to  control  the  energy  of  the  moon,  would  try  to  so  regulate 
his  conduct  as  to  reap  the  advantages  of  it.  An  old  work  on 
superstition  says^^  ''Whatever  he  would  have  to  grow,  he  sets 
about  it  when  she  is  in  her  increase ;  but  for  what  he  would  have 
less  he  chooses  her  wane."  The  phases  of  the  moon  have  been 
observed  for  all  important  acts  of  life,  such  as  tilling,  building, 
marriages,  bleeding,  etc.  The  time  for  felling  trees  is  during  the 
moon's  wane,  but  the  Wabondei  of  eastern  Africa_,  when  about  to 
build  a  house,  cut  the  posts  when  the  moon  is  waxing,^^  otherwise 
they  would  soon  rot. 

22  T.  Laycock,  "  On  Lunar  Influence,  Being  a  Fourth  Contribution  to 
Proleptics,"  Lancet,  June  24,  1843. 

23  W.  J.  Moore,  "  On  Maladies  Attributed  to  Lunar  Influence — Rheu- 
matism, Paralysis,  Ocular,  etc.,"  The  Indian  Medical  Gazette,  September 
I,  1869. 

24  Frazer,  "  The  Magic  Art,"  Vol.  I,  p.  319. 

25Frazer,  "The  Golden  Bough,"  Part  IV,  "Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris, 
p.  362. 

26  Frazer,  "  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,"  p.  365. 
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Another  quality  of  energy  which  we  might  expect  to  find  ex- 
emplified in  moon  myth  on  the  general  energic  conception  that  we 
have  adopted  here  is  that  the  results  are  good  when  the  energy  is 
growing  but  evil  when  the  energy  is  wasting  away.  This  can  be 
understood  if  we  remember  that  the  moon  as  an  energy  symbol 
represents  the  energy  in  man.  Similarly  the  increase  and  de- 
crease of  the  moon  may  be  representative,  and  therefore  thought 
of  as  the  cause  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  certain  phenomena 
such  as  disease  &c.  Beliefs  of  this  sort  would  naturally  attach 
themselves  to  the  phenomena  of  the  waxing  and  waning  which 
are  such  striking  attributes  of  this  orb,  not  only  because  of  easy 
visibility,  but  because  they  recur  at  such  short  intervals  that  they 
run  no  risk  of  being  overlooked.  The  waxing  and  waning  and 
the  periodicity  of  these  changes  are  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  moon  to  be  woven  into  its  mythology. 

Horace  noted^^  the  superiority  of  shell  fish  during  the  moon's 
increase.  Pliny  had  similar  beliefs.^^  Dimerbrock  said^^  of  the 
pestilence  that  ravaged  Noyen  in  1636  that  it  exercised  its  greatest 
ravages  at  the  approach  of  the  full  moon  and  nearly  all  of  those 
attacked  at  that  time  died. 

Hammet  wrote^^  that  the  only  treatment  given  for  mental 
diseases  in  Egypt  consisted  of  pellets  of  the  flesh  of  an  indigenous 
serpent  administered  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  Warrich,^^  one  time 
professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  Vienna,  the  author  of  a  method 
of  treatment  for  tenia,  recommended  that  it  be  followed  during 
the  waning  moon.  Adolphus^^  was  celebrated  for  his  treatment 
of  the  itch,  which  consisted  of  rubbing  the  body  with  an  ointment 
which  he  recommended  be  commenced  when  the  moon  was  wan- 
ing. It  is  of  course  perfectly  clear  that,  in  these  instances,  the 
disease  will  disappear  as  the  moon  grows  less.  This  way  of  think- 
ing about  the  influence  of  the  moon  is  especially  well  shown  by  a 
Swedish  superstition.^^  House-wives  will  not  slaughter  for  the 
family  during  the  wane  of  the  moon  lest  the  meat  should  shrivel 
and  melt  away  in  the  pot. 

27  Winslow,  /.  c.  28  Winslow,  /.  c. 

29  Cited  by  P.  Foissac,  "  The  Influence  of  the  Lunar  Phases  on  the 
Physical  and  Moral  Man,"  St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  November,  1855. 

30  Foissac,  /.  c.  ^2  Foissac,  /.  c. 

31  Foissac,  /.  c.  ^3  Harley,  /.  c. 
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So  man  has  come  to  formulate  a  belief  in  the  sympathetic  rela- 
tion between  the  moon  and  things  upon  this  earth.  Everything 
increases  and  decreases  as  it  waxes  and  wanes.  Such  beliefs  have 
had  much  to  do  in  controlling  man's  conduct,  particularly  in  his 
relations  to  nature.  In  Tusser's  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Hus- 
bandry," we  find  the  following  agricultural  directions : 

"  Sow  peas  and  beans  in  the  wane  of  the  moon ; 
Who  soweth  them  sooner  he  soweth  too  soon ; 
That  they  with  the  planet  may  rest  and  rise, 
And  flourish  with  bearing  most  plentiful-wise." 

Hesiod  asserted^*  that  the  fourth  day  was  propitious  but  the 
eighteenth  bad,  especially  for  the  female.  John  of  Beverly,  being 
called  by  an  abbess  to  see  a  sister  who  had  developed  dangerous 
symptoms  after  bleeding,  w^hen  informed  that  she  had  been  bled 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  moon  blamed  the  abbess  severely  for  her 
ignorance,  saying  "  I  remember  that  Archbishop  Theodore,  of 
blessed  memory,  said,  that  bleeding  was  very  dangerous  at  the 
time  when  both  the  light  of  the  moon  and  the  flood  of  the  ocean 
were  on  the  increase." 

Elaborate  studies  have  been  made  to  determine  the  relation 
of  the  moon's  phases  to  the  recurrence  of  excitement,  the  pulse 
rate,  sex,  hemorrhages,  births  and  deaths.  There  was  an  old 
belief  in  the  Netherlands^^  that  fat  people  died  at  the  flood  and 
thin  people  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide.^  .  In  the  isle  and  city  of  Cadiz  it 
was  believed^^  that  sick  people  never  died  while  the  tide  was  rising 
but  always  during  its  ebb.  Dr.  Moseley  made  a  study^^  that 
proved  that  very  old  people  died  at  thfe.  new  or  full  moon. 

Certain  of  the  peoples  of  the  MW^y  Peninsula  have  a  tradi- 
tion^^ that  originally  men  did  not  die  but  grew  thin  as  the  moon 
waned  and  fat  as  it  waxed."  Sanctorius,  in  his  Aphorisms  of 
Medicine,  says**^  that  a  healthy  man  gains  one  or  two  pounds  at 
the  commencement  of  the  lunar  month  ^nd  loses  it  towards  the 
end.    The  poet  Licilius  says*^  that  mussels,  oysters,  and  other 

34  Laycock,  /.  c.  Laycock,  /.  c. 

35  Laycock,  /.  c.  37  Laycock,  /.  c. 

38  Laycock,  /.  c. 

39  Frazer,  "  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,"  p.  369. 
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shell  fish  are  fatter  during  the  waxing  of  the  moon  than  during 
the  waning. 

This  element  of  periodicity  is  constantly  recurring.  Of  course 
it  is  perhaps  most  persistently  associated  with  the  menstrual  flux. 
The  Egyptian  hieroglyph  for  month  is  a  lunar  crescent.*-  The 
idea  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  is  conjoined  to  the  doctrine  of 
septenaries  because  the  observed  vital  period  of  seven  days  was 
conterminous  with  the  lunar  period  of  seven  days  or  one  week. 
Galen  discussed*^  the  connection  between  the  moon's  influence 
and  critical  days. 

The  vibration  of  the  moon  between  extremes  suggests  the  idea 
of  inconstancy.  Juliet  reproves  her  lover  for  swearing  by  the 
moon : 

"  O  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable." 

Coming  back  to  our  conception  of  the  moon  as  a  symbol  of 
the  great  creative  energy  we  would  expect  it  to  have  certain 
sexual  significance.  We  have  seen  this  with  relation  to  the  de- 
pendence of  crops  upon  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  praying 
of  pregnant  women  to  the  moon.  Egede  says**  of  the  barbarous 
Greenlanders  that  they  imagined  the  moon  visited  their  wives  now 
and  then  and  that  staring  long  at  it  when  it  was  full  would  make  a 
maid  pregnant. 

We  would  also  expect  that  sex  would  be  attributed  to  the  moon 
itself,  but  as  the  creative  energy  can  as  well  be  considered  as  male 
or  female  we  would  expect  to  find  that  the  moon  has  sometimes 
been  considered  as  the  one,  sometimes  as  the  other. 

In  French  and  Italian  the  moon  is  feminine,  in  German  it  is 
masculine  gender.  Among  the  Esquimaux  the  sun  is  a  maiden 
and  the  moon  is  her  brother ;  the  tribes  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula 
believe  that  the  moon  is  a  woman  and  the  stars  are  her  children; 
in  South  America  there  is  a  legend  that  the  moon  is  a  man  and  the 
sun  is  his  wife.*^ 

Perhaps  no  sex  problem  has  so  tormented  the  mind  of  man  as 

*2  Laycock,  I.  c.  Laycock,  /.  c. 

44  Winslow,  /.  c. 

45  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  "  The  Moon  and  its  Folk-Lore,"  Gentlemen's 
Magazine,  August,  i88o. 
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the  problem  of  incest.  All  peoples  have  incest  taboos  of  one  sort 
or  another  and  many  primitive  peoples  have  elaborate  social  insti- 
tutions to  solve  this  vexatious  issue.  It  would  be  strange  if  such 
an  important  influence  as  that  of  the  moon's  were  not  found  to 
reflect  this  conflict. 

Accordingly  we  find  among  the  Khasias  of  the  Himalaya  the 
belief^^  that  every  month  the  moon  falls  in  love  with  his  mother- 
in-law  who  throws  ashes  in  his  face,  whence  the  spots. 

The  Greenlanders  have  a  stor}^*^  that  the  sun  and  moon  are 
sister  and  brother.  MaHna  being  teased  by  her  brother  Anninga 
smeared  her  hands  with  soot  from  the  lamp  and  rubbed  them  over 
his  face  so  that  she  would  know  him  by  daylight,  hence  the  spots. 
Malina  then  ran  away  from  her  brother  who  followed  her.  At 
length  she  flew  upward  and  became  the  sun;  he  followed  and 
became  the  moon.  He  was  unable  to  mount  as  high  as  she  and 
therefore  continually  runs  about  the  sun  hoping  to  surprise  her. 
When  he  is  tired  and  hungry,  in  his  last  quarter,  he  leaves  his 
house  on  a  sledge  harnessed  to  four  large  dogs  and  hunts  seals  for 
several  days.  He  fattens  so  on  the  spoils  of  the  chase  that  he 
soon  grows  into  the  full  moon.  He  rejoices  in  the  death  of 
women  and  the  sun  has  her  revenge  by  the  death  of  men.  AH 
men  therefore  keep  indoors  during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  and 
women  during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

In  the  Egyptian  mythology  Osiris  and  Isis  are  identified  with 
the  sun  and  moon.  They  are  at  once  brother  and  sister  and 
husband  and  wife.  It  is  so  also  with  the  Peruvian  sun  and  moon, 
so  that  the  sister-marriage  of  the  Incas  was  reflected  in  their 
mythology.*^ 

Coming  back  yet  again  to  our  energic  conception  as  a  starting 
point.  The  flow  of  the  creative  energy  is  life  itself.  The  oppo- 
site idea  is  death.  Do  we  find  the  fundamental  ideas  of  life, 
death,  resurrection,  and  immortality  reflected  in  man's  thinking 
about  the  moon  ? 

The  Hottentots  have  a  characteristic  tradition  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  death. The  moon  charged  the  hare  to  go  to  men 

46  Thiselton  Dyer,  /.  c. 

47  Harley,  /.  c. 

48  Edward  B.  Tylor,  "  Primitive  Culture,"  Boston,  1874. 

49  J.  G.  Frazer,  "  The  Belief  in  Immortality  and  the  Worship  of  the 
Dead,"  Vol.  I,  p.  65. 
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and  say,  "As  I  die  and  rise  to  life  again,  so  shall  you  die  and  rise 
to  life  again."  The  hare  went  to  deliver  this  message  but  from 
forgetfulness  or  malice  reversed  the  message  and  said,  "  As  I  die 
and  do  not  rise  to  life  again,  so  you  shall  also  die  and  not  rise  to 
life  again."  When  he  returned  to  the  moon  and  told  him  what  he 
had  said  the  moon  was  very  angry  and  threw  a  stick  at  him, 
splitting  his  lip,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  hare  has  to  this  day 
a  split  lip.  The  hare  ran  away,  but  some  say  that  before  he  fled 
he  clawed  the  moon's  face  which  still  bears  the  marks  he  made. 

The  Chams  of  Annam  and  Cambodia  believe^^  that  the  goddess 
of  good  luck  used  to  bring  people  to  life  as  fast  as  they  died  until 
the  sky-god  became  tired  of  her  constant  interference  with  the 
laws  of  nature  and  transferred  her  to  the  moon  where  it  is  no 
longer  in  her  power  to  bring  the  dead  to  life  again. 

Another  story  of  the  origin  of  death  is  believed  by  the  Nandi 
of  British  East  Africa.^^  They  say  that  when  the  first  people 
lived  on  earth  a  dog  came  one  day  to  them  and  said :  "  All  people 
will  die  like  the  moon,  but  unlike  the  moon  you  will  not  return  to 
life  again  unless  you  give  me  some  milk  to  drink  out  of  your 
gourd,  and  beer  to  drink  through  your  straw.  If  you  do  this,  I 
will  arrange  for  you  to  go  to  the  river  when  you  die  and  to  come 
to  life  again  on  the  third  day."  Unfortunately  the  people  laughed 
at  the  dog  and  gave  him  milk  and  beer  to  drink  from  a  stool. 
The  dog  was  very  angry  at  not  being  served  like  human  beings 
and  though  he  drank  his  milk  and  beer  he  left  in  anger  saying, 
"All  people  will  die,  and  the  moon  alone  will  return  to  life." 
That  is  why  when  people  die  they  do  not  come  back,  but  when  the 
moon  goes  away  it  returns  after  three  days. 

In  these  stories  we  see  how  primitive  man  in  contemplating 
the  regularly  recurring  birth  and  resurrection  of  the  moon  con- 
ceived the  notion  that  he  too  might  have  been  immortal  if  it  had 
not  been  for  some  misfortune.  The  stories  proceed  to  describe 
the  nature  of  that  misfortune. 

In  the  material  thus  far  presented  I  have  tried  to  show  how  the 
moon,  considered  as  a  libido  symbol,  a  symbol  of  the  great  crea- 
tive energy  that  throbs  itself  out  in  us  and  in  all  living  things, 
comes  to  be  identified  with  the  various  and  multiform  manifesta- 

^0  Frazer,  "  Immortality,"  p.  67. 
Frazer,  "  Immortality,"  p.  66. 
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tions  of  that  energy.  How  it  comes  to  be  an  outward  expression 
of  good  and  bad,  of  luck  and  misfortune ;  how  its  influence  makes 
for  that  which  is  constructive  or  living  or  that  which  spells  de- 
struction and  death;  and  so  how  it  comes  finally  to  be  closely 
associated  in  the  mind  of  man  with  those  fundamental  conceptions 
of  life,  death,  resurrection  and  immortality. 

I  have  outlined  by  numerous  illustrations  something  of  the 
part  that  moon  myth  has  played  in  influencing  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  finally  I  have  endeavored  to  formulate  an  interpre- 
tation, based  upon  the  newer  concepts  which  have  grown  out  of 
our  psychoanalytic  work.  The  illustrations  for  this  interpreta- 
tive formulation,  however,  I  have  had  to  take  from  a  much 
wider  source  than  that  of  the  specific  realm  of  medicine. 

Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  facts  of  child  psy- 
chology bear  out  the  genetic  interpretation.  If  we  are  correct  in 
the  general  assumption  that  the  child  in  its  development  recapit- 
ulates in  miniature  the  development  of  the  race  the  materials  of 
child  psychology  should  bear  out  the  conclusions  thus  far  reached. 

The  material  from  which  I  shall  draw  these  final  illustrations 
was  collected  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  in  response  to  a  question- 
naire and  are  referred  to  by  Slaughter  in  his  article  on  "  The 
Moon  in  Childhood  and  Folklore."^^  I  will  group  the  illustrations 
as  I  have  those  already  quoted. 

As  a  symbol  of  energy,  mysterious  and  therefore  frightful,  a 
girl  of  nineteen"^  says :  Never  dared  make  a  face  at  the  moon 
lest  she  should  be  struck  dead." 

The  naive  way  of  thinking  of  the  moon  that  we  have  seen 
illustrated  by  the  savages  and  which  represents  the  animistic 
level  of  culture  is  illustrated  by  a  boy  of  five,  who  says :  "  Ran 
suddenly  out  doors  to  hide,  in  a  game,  and  found  a  bright  moon, 
and  shouted  '  get  out  of  the  way,  there,  you  saucy  old  thing,  or  I 
will  give  you  a  slap '  " ;  a  boy  of  fifteen  "  used  to  go  out  and  talk  to 
the  moon  if  in  a  bad  humor,  told  all  his  secrets  and  told  him  not  to 
tell " ;  a  girl  of  eighteen  "  used  to  want  to  hug  and  kiss  the  moon, 
and  once  asked  it  to  marry  her." 

American  Journal  of  Psychology,  April,  1902. 
53  The  ages  here  given  refer  to  the  age  at  the  time  of  answering  the 
questionnaire,  not  the  age  at  the  time  of  the  given  experience,  which  was 
during  childhood. 
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As  an  example  of  good  and  bad  a  girl  of  eighteen  replies,  "  I 
thought  the  moon  smiled  at  good  girls,  and  frowned  at  us  if  we 
were  bad.  Often  I  could  not  feel  sure  which  it  did,  and  would 
ask  mamma  if  I  had  been  good  or  bad  that  day  " ;  a  boy  of  twenty 
"used  to  think  if  he  was  bad  it  would  come  close  to  earth  and 
punish  him";  a  girl  of  nineteen,  "If  good,  it  came  near;  if  she 
was  bad  it  went  back  into  the  sky";  a  girl  of  fourteen  "used  to 
think  it  shone  bright  if  she  was  good,  and  was  pale  if  she  was 
bad";  a  girl  of  seventeen  replied  that  she  "was  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  have  the  moon  see  her  misbehave  or  know  of  her  bad 
acts." 

The  sex  of  the  moon  is  indicated  by  a  boy  of  nine  who 
answered  that  "  It  must  be  a  man  to  be  strong  enough  to  give  light 
so  far."  One  boy  always  thought  of  it  as  a  muffled  female  form 
with  heavily  veiled  head,  while  a  boy  of  seven  thought  "  It  is 
only  a  small  child,  and  no  one  can  tell  whether  it  is  a  boy  or 
a  girl." 

The  sexual  significance  of  the  moon  has  already  been  illus- 
trated by  the  girl  who  "asked  it  to  marry  her."  It  is  further 
illustrated  by  a  girl  of  nine  who  said,  "  The  moon  makes  me  think 
of  love,  because  the  man  and  woman  in  it  make  love  and  will 
marry  sometime  " ;  and  a  girl  of  eleven  who  said,  "  The  moon  is 
sad,  because  she  is  the  sun's  wife,  and  he  is  proudest  and  they  do 
not  live  together." 

The  sympathy  between  the  moon  and  mundane  things  is  illus- 
trated by  a  young  lady  of  twenty-nine  who  replied  that  "  Once 
thought  things  grew  big  and  small,  as  the  moon  did." 

A  significant  reply  that  correlates  it  with  a  phallic  symbol  in 
such  beliefs  as  that  it  can  make  women  pregnant  and  also  is  sig- 
nificant of  its  destructive  power  as  set  forth  in  a  medieval  concep- 
tion which  considered  it  as  the  seat  of  hell  is  furnished  by  the 
reply  of  a  sixteen  year  old  girl  who  "  used  to  think  it  a  big  eye 
glaring  at  her,  and  later  heard  it  was  full  of  dead  people."  The 
moon  has  been  thought  of  in  the  opposite  way  by  many  peoples  as 
a  blessed  land,  a  paradise.  The  ancients  said  the  bright  patches 
were  plains  and  the  spots  Diana's  hunting  ground.  The  South 
Pacific  Islanders  thought  the  moon  spots  splendid  groves.  The 
Greeks  referred  to  it  as  elysium,  the  blessed  land  where  all 
enmities  were  forgotten.'^* 

^*  Slaughter,  /.  c. 
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The  propitiation  of  the  moon  and  the  effort  to  gain  its  benefi- 
cent influence  is  illustrated  by  the  reply  of  a  sixteen  year  old 
girl  who  "  Heard  it  was  good  luck  to  courtesy  to  it  and  call  it 
lady  moon." 

A  final  word  to  illustrate  how  the  interpretative  formula  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  in  this  paper  strikes  at  the  very 
fundamental  necessities  of  human  thinking. 

The  reader  must  have  been  struck  in  each  set  of  illustrations 
by  the  fact  that  we  invariably  found  ourselves  confronted  by  two 
exactly  opposite  conceptions — good  and  bad,  male  and  female,  life 
and  death.  This  type  of  thinking  has  been  formulated  in  the  con- 
cept of  the  ambivalency  of  the  thought  process.^^  It  tends  in  two 
mutually  opposed  directions.  The  idea  that  lies  closest  to  long 
is  that  of  short :  to  hot  is  cold :  to  white  is  black :  to  thick  is  tliin : 
to  fat  is  lean,  etc.,  etc. 

This  principle  is  involved  in  some  of  the  oldest  of  human  docu- 
ments. It  is  exemplified  in  the  Yih  system  of  the  Chinese  as  set 
forth  in  the  Yih  King,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  human  docu- 
ments.^^ He  who  understands  the  yih  is  supposed  to  possess  the 
key  to  the  riddle  of  the  universe. 

"  The  yih  is  capable  of  representing  all  combinations  of  ex- 
istence. The  elements  of  the  yih,  3'ang  the  positive  principle  and 
yin  the  negative  principle,  stand  for  the  elements  of  being.  Yang 
means  '  bright'  and  yin,  '  dark.'  Yang  is  the  principle  of  heaven; 
yin,  the  principle  of  tlie  earth.  Yang  is  the  sun,  yin  is  the  moon. 
Yang  is  masculine  and  active ;  yin  is  feminine  and  passive.  The 
former  is  motion;  the  latter  is  rest.  Yang  is  strong,  rigid,  lord- 
like ;  yin  is  mild,  pliable,  submissive,  wife-like.  The  struggle  be- 
tween, and  the  dift'erent  mixture  of,  these  two  elementary  con- 
trasts, condition  all  the  differences  that  prevail,  the  state  of  the 
elements,  the  nature  of  things,  and  also  the  character  of  the 
various  personalities  as  well  as  the  destinies  of  human  beings." 

Here  we  have  our  modern  libido  theory  in  this  ancient  Chinese 
document,  mention  of  which  has  been  found  as  early  as  1122 

55  E.  Bleuler,  "  The  Theorj-  of  Schizophrenic  Negativism,"  Nervous 
and  Mental  Disease  Monograph  Series,  No.  11. 

56  Paul  Carus,  Chinese  Thought,"  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago, 
1907. 
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B.C.  We  probably  have  a  similar  system  in  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  of  the  Hebrews.^^ 

We  have  followed  the  moon  myths  in  their  various  forms  and 
we  have  seen  how  man's  way  of  thinking  and  how  his  degree  of 
cultural  development  has  been  reflected  in  the  way  he  thought 
about  the  moon. 

The  libido,  the  creative  energy  has  always  to  find  expression 
in  some  way.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  man's  development  the  ex- 
pression is  necessarily  crude  and  concrete.  As  he  progresses  in 
the  path  of  civilization  this  expression  becomes  more  subtle,  more 
abstract. 

These  changing  ways  of  thinking,  as  they  related  themselves 
to  the  moon,  we  have  seen  influence  profoundly  man's  conduct, 
and  in  particular  they  have  influenced  him  in  the  practice  of  the 
healing  art. 

In  order  to  understand  these  particular  manifestations,  as  we 
meet  them  in  the  history  of  medicine,  we  have  had  to  go  far  afield 
in  search  of  guiding  principles,  and  while  this  paper  may  appear 
to  be  less  an  essay  in  the  history  of  medicine  than  in  comparative 
mythology^,  the  medical  facts  standing  alone  w^ould  have  had  little 
meaning  if  they  had  not  been  illuminated  from  these  other  sources. 

"  Paul  Cams,  The  Oracle  of  Yahveh,"  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 191 1. 
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By  Is.^dor  H.  Coriat,  M.D. 

BOSTOX,  MASS. 

The  episode  of  the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist  at  the  re- 
quest of  Salome,  daughter  of  Herodias,  as  related  in  Alark,  is 
merely  an  amplification  of  the  incident  as  described  in  Matthew.^ 
In  both  narratives  it  is  stated  that  the  execution  was  carried  out 
for  political  and  rehgious  purposes,  as  John  had  condemned  and 
declared  unlawful  and  incestuous  the  marriage  of  Herod  to  his 
brother's  wife.  Josephus  gives  practically  an  identical  account 
of  this  episode,  while  Graetz  in  his  history  of  the  Jews  refers  to 
the  story  of  bringing  the  severed  head  of  John  upon  a  platter  as 
a  "mere  m}i;h."  In  the  Gospels  it  is  the  mother  of  Salome  who 
requests  her  daughter  to  ask  for  the  severed  head  of  John  as  a 
compensation  for  her  dancing,  but  Wilde,  in  dramatizing  the  epi- 
sode, makes  Salome  ask  for  the  head  directly  without  any  hint 
from  her  mother,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  reconstructed  nar- 
rative with  his  conception  of  a  sadistic  impulse.  In  any  event, 
however,  neither  in  the  Gospels  nor  in  the  historical  accounts  was 
the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist  carried  out  for  more  than  a 
religious  or  a  political  purpose.  Wilde,  however,  with  his  insight 
into  sexual  perversions  and  into  the  polymorphous  sexual  instinct 
of  man,  because  he  was  himself  a  sufferer,  made  an  innovation 
in  his  dramatic  treatment  of  the  legend  as  a  sadistic  episode.  In 
his  tragedy  of  Salome,  he  portrays  the  daughter  of  Herodias  as 
a  sadist  and  her  desire  for  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  is  not  for 
religious  or  political  revenge,  but  to  fulfill  her  sadistic  desires. 

This  is  a  bold  invention,  but  certain  hints  of  a  sadistic  trend 
in  Wilde  himself,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  victim  of  homo- 
sexuality, can  be  found  in  other  of  his  published  writings.  In  the 
"  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,"  for  instance,  the  hero  of  the  novel 
found  a  "  horrible  fascination  "  in  reading  about  the  tortures  and 
the  "awful  and  beautiful  forms  of  those  whom  Vice  and  Blood 
and  Weariness  had  made  monstrous  or  mad."    Likewise  in  the 

iMark,  Chapter  IV,  V,  17  et  seq;  Matthew,  Chapter  XIV,  V,  17 
et  seq. 
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"  Ballad  of  Reading  Goal,"  there  are  distinct  hints  of  sadistic 
feelings  in  the  stanza — 

"  Some  kill  their  love  when  they  are  young 
And  some  when  they  are  old : 
Some  strangle  with  the  hands  of  Lust, 
Some  with  hands  of  Gold." 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  since  Wilde  was  able  to  give  so 
clear  and  vivid  a  portrayal  of  homosexuality  in  the  Picture  of 
Dorian  Gray,"  because  he  himself  had  strong  homosexual  tenden- 
cies, that  he  should  at  the  same  time  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
sexual  perversions  are  frequently  polymorphous  and  that  in  his 
own  homosexuality  there  were  strong  elements  of  sadism.  It  is 
this  sadism  which  he  portrayed  in  "  Salome."  Thus  the  tragedy 
becomes  in  a  sense  autobiographical  in  the  manner  that  the  homo- 
sexuality of  Dorian  Gray  "  was  autobiographical.  In  fact,  the 
play  was  produced  in  Paris  about  a  year  before  the  famous  libel 
action  which  sent  Wilde  to  jail  for  two  years.  In  this  beautiful 
tragedy  Wilde  clearly  indicates  the  intimate  relationship  between 
sexuality  and  cruelty. 

Sadism  is  less  common  in  women  than  in  men.  It  is  likewise 
more  difficult  to  understand  sadistic  tendencies  in  woman,  because 
w^oman  is  sexually  less  aggressive.  However,  the  unconscious 
roots  of  sadism  exist  in  women  as  well  as  in  men,  but  woman  has 
more  successfully  sublimated  her  aggressive  sexual  attitude,  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  repressive  effect  of  society  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  history.  Sometimes,  in  women,  this  repressed  sexual  aggres- 
sion will  break  out  in  a  social  conflict,  for  instance,  the  actions  of 
the  militant  sufifragettes  in  England. 

In  tracing  out  the  dialogue  of  the  tragedy,  the  evolution  of  the 
sadistic  tendency  of  Salome,  which  was  completely  satisfied  only 
by  the  actual  lust  murder  of  John  the  Baptist,  is  clearly  indicated. 
Salome's  sexual  feeling  is  evidently  aroused  by  Herod,  for  in  her 
first  appearance  she  utters  the  words — "  I  will  not  stay.  I  cannot 
stay.  Why  does  the  Tetrarch  look  at  me  all  the  while  with  his 
mule's  eyes  under  his  shaking  eyelids  ?  It  is  strange  that  the  hus- 
band of  my  mother  looks  at  me  like  that."  Her  first  sexual 
interest  in  John  is  worked  up  with  terrible  intensity  from  the 
words    Speak  again  Jokanaan.    Thy  voice  is  like  music  to  mine 
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ear,"  to  the  erotic  reiteration  of  I  am  amorous  of  thy  body.  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  red  as  thy  mouth.  Suffer  me  to 
kiss  thy  mouth.    I  will  kiss  thy  mouth,  Jokanaan." 

After  tlie  oath  of  Herod  and  when  the  feast  begins,  Salome 
dances  with  naked  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  young  Syrian  who 
committed  suicide  earlier  in  the  course  of  the  play  and  for  whom 
she  had  a  certain  amount  of  erotic  affection.  This  dancing  with 
naked  feet  in  human  blood  is  another  evidence  of  her  sadism 
which  for  the  first  time  has  overcome  her  resistance.  The  height 
of  sadistic  ecstasy  is  reached  when  she  bends  over  the  cistern  to 
watch  the  execution  of  John  and  when  she  cries  out  to  the  execu- 
tioner, "  Strike,  strike,  Naaman,  strike  I  tell  you."  Her  sexual 
excitement  here  coincides  with  her  wish  to  see  pain  and  suft'ering. 

When  Salome  seizes  the  severed  head  she  then  shows  the  acme 
of  her  sadistic  ecstasy — "  Ah !  thou  wouldst  not  suft'er  me  to  kiss 
thy  mouth,  Jokanaan.  Well,  I  will  kiss  it  now.  I  will  bite  it 
with  my  teeth  as  one  bites  a  ripe  fruit.  Yes,  I  will  kiss  thy  mouth, 
Jokanaan.  .  .  .  Ah !  Jokanaan,  thou  wert  the  man  that  I  loved 
alone  among  men.  All  other  men  were  hateful  to  me.  But  thou 
wert  beautiful!  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  in  the  world  so  white  as 
thy  body.  There  was  nothing  in  the  world  so  black  as  thy  hair. 
...  I  saw  thee  and  I  loved  thee  !  Oh,  how  I  loved  thee !  I  love 
thee  yet,  Jokanaan,  I  love  only  thee.  I  am  athirst  for  thy  beauty ; 
I  am  hungry  for  thy  body;  and  neither  wine  nor  apples  can  ap- 
pease my  desire.  ...  I  was  a  virgin,  and  thou  didst  take  my 
virginity  from  me.  I  was  chaste,  and  thou  didst  fill  my  veins 
with  fire." 

The  tragedy  ends  with  a  last  wail  of  sadistic  ecstasy  as  the 
aggressive  aspect  of  the  libido  has  become  completely  satisfied. 
"  Ah !  I  have  kissed  thy  mouth,  Jokanaan,  I  have  kissed  thy  mouth. 
There  was  a  bitter  taste  on  my  lips.  Was  it  the  taste  of  blood? 
Nay,  but  perchance  it  was  the  taste  of  love.  But  what  matter! 
What  matter?    I  have  kissed  thy  mouth." 

Her  sadism  is  not  understood  except  as  an  act  of  horror  and 
she  is  killed  by  the  order  of  Herod.  So  ends  the  short  tragedy, 
but  it  remains  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  portrayal  of 
the  sadistic  impulse  in  literature  and  it  could  only  have  been 
writtenby  aman  who  had  himself  within  him  well  marked  sadistic 
feelings  as  he  had  of  homosexuality. 
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Both  phantasy-complexes  develop  with  growing  age,  and  reach 
a  new  stage  after  puberty,  when  the  emancipation  from  the  parents 
is  more  or  less  attained.  The  symbol  of  this  time  is  the  one 
already  previously  mentioned;  it  is  the  symbol  of  self-sacrifice. 
The  more  the  sexuality  develops  the  more  the  individual 
is  forced  to  leave  his  family  and  to  acquire  independence 
and  autonomy.  By  its  history,  the  child  is  closely  con- 
nected with  its  family  and  specially  with  its  parents.  In  conse- 
quence, it  is  often  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  child  is 
able  to  free  itself  from  its  infantile  surroundings.  The  CEdipus- 
and  Electra-complex  give  rise  to  a  conflict,  if  adults  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  spiritually  freeing  themselves ;  hence  arises  the  possibility 
of  neurotic  disturbance.  The  libido,  which  is  already  sexually 
developed,  takes  possession  of  the  form  given  by  the  complex 
and  produces  feelings  and  phantasies  which  unmistakably  show 
the  effective  existence  of  the  complex,  till  then  perfectly  uncon- 
scious. The  next  consequence  is  the  formation  of  intense  resist- 
ances against  the  immoral  inner  impulses  which  are  derived  from 
the  now  active  complexes.  The  conscious  attitude  arising  out  of 
this  can  be  of  different  kinds.  Either  the  consequences  are  direct, 
and  then  we  notice  in  the  son  strong  resistances  against  the  father 
and  a  typical  affectionate  and  dependent  attitude  toward  the 
mother;  or  the  consequences  are  indirect,  that  is  to  say,  com- 
pensated, and  we  notice,  instead  of  the  resistances  toward  the 
father,  a  typical  submissiveness  here,  and  an  irritated  antagonistic 
attitude  toward  the  mother.  It  is  possible  that  direct  and  com- 
pensated consequences  take  place  alternately.  The  same  thing  is 
to  be  said  of  the  Electra-complex.  If  the  libido-sexualis  were  to 
cleave  fast  to  these  particular  forms  of  the  conflict,  murder  and 
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incest  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  CEdipus  and  Electra 
conflicts.  These  consequences  are  naturally  not  found  among 
normal  people,  and  not  even  among  amoral  (''moral"  here 
implying  the  possession  of  a  rationalized  and  codified  moral 
system)  primitive  persons,  or  humanity  would  have  become 
extinct  long  ago.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  that  what  surrounds  us  daily  and  has  surrounded  us,  loses 
its  compelling  charm  and  thus  forces  the  libido  to  search  for  new 
objects,  an  important  rule  w^hich  prevents  parricide  and  inbreeding. 

The  further  development  of  the  libido  toward  objects  out- 
side the  family  is  the  absolutely  normal  and  right  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  it  is  an  abnormal  and  morbid  phenomenon  if  the 
libido  remains,  as  it  were,  glued  to  the  family.  Some  indications 
of  this  phenomenon  are  nevertheless  to  be  noticed  in  normal 
people.  A  direct  outcome  of  the  infantile-complex  is  the  uncon- 
scious phantasy  of  self-sacrifice,  which  occurs  after  puberty,  in 
the  succeeding  stage  of  development.  Of  this  I  gave  a  detailed 
example  in  my  work,  "  Wandlungen  und  Symbole  der  Libido." 
The  phantasy  of  self-sacrifice  means  sacrificing  infantile  wishes. 
I  have  shown  this  in  the  work  just  mentioned  and  in  the  same 
place  I  have  referred  to  the  parallels  in  the  history  of  religions. 

The  Problems  of  the  Ixcest-Complex 

Freud  has  a  special  conception  of  the  incest-complex  which 
has  given  rise  to  heated  controversy.  He  starts  from  the  fact 
that  the  QEdipus-complex  is  generally  unconscious,  and  conceives 
this  as  the  result  of  a  repression  of  a  moral  kind.  It  is  possible 
that  I  am  not  expressing  myself  quite  correctly,  when  I  give  you 
Freud's  view  in  these  words.  At  any  rate,  according  to  him  the 
CEdipus-complex  seems  to  be  repressed,  that  is,  seems  to  be 
removed  into  the  unconscious  by  a  reaction  from  the  conscious 
tendencies.  It  almost  looks  as  if  the  CEdipus-complex  would 
develop  into  consciousness  if  the  development  of  the  child  were 
to  go  on  without  restraint  and  if  no  cultural  tendencies  influenced 
it.  Freud  calls  this  barrier,  which  prevents  the  CEdipus-complex 
from  ripening,  the  incest-barrier.  He  seems  to  believe,  so  far  as 
one  can  gather  from  his  work,  that  the  incest-barrier  is  the  result 
of  experience,  of  the  selective  influence  of  reality,  inasmuch  as 
the  unconscious  strives  without  restraint,  and  in  an  immediate 
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way,  for  its  own  satisfaction,  without  any  consideration  for 
others.  This  conception  is  in  harmony  with  the  conception  of 
Schopenhauer,  who  says  of  the  bhnd  world-will  that  it  is  so 
egoistic  that  a  man  could  slay  his  brother  merely  to  grease  his 
boots  with  his  brother's  fat.  Freud  considers  that  the  psycholog- 
ical incest-barrier,  as  postulated  by  him,  can  be  compared  with 
the  incest-taboo  which  we  find  among  inferior  races.  He  further 
believes  that  these  prohibitions  are  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  men 
really  desired  incest,  for  which  reason  laws  were  framed  against 
it  even  in  very  primitive  cultural  stages.  He  takes  the  tendency 
towards  incest  to  be  an  absolute  concrete  sexual  wish,  lacking 
only  the  quality  of  consciousness.  He  calls  this  complex  the 
root-complex,  or  nucleus,  of  the  neuroses,  and  is  inclined,  view- 
ing this  as  the  original  one,  to  reduce  nearly  the  whole  psychology 
of  the  neuroses,  as  well  as  many  other  phenomena  in  the  world 
of  mind,  to  this  complex. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Etiology  of  the  Neuroses 

With  this  conception  of  Freud's  we  have  to  return  to  the 
question  of  the  etiolog}^  of  the  neuroses.  We  have  seen  that  the 
psychoanalytic  theory  began  with  a  traumatic  event  in  child- 
hood, which  was  only  later  on  found  to  be  a  phantasy,  at  least 
in  many  cases.  In  consequence,  the  theory  became  modified,  and 
tried  to  find  in  the  development  of  abnormal  phantasy  the  main 
etiological  significance.  The  investigation  of  the  unconscious, 
made  by  the  collaboration  of  many  workers,  carried  on  over  a 
space  of  ten  years,  provided  an  extensive  empirical  material, 
which  demonstrated  that  the  incest-complex  was  the  beginning 
of  the  morbid  phantasies.  But  it  was  no  longer  thought  that  the 
incest-complex  was  a  special  complex  of  neurotic  people.  It  was 
demonstrated  to  be  a  constituent  of  a  normal  infantile  psyche 
too.  We  cannot  tell,  by  its  mere  existence,  if  this  complex  will 
give  rise  to  a  neurosis  or  not.  To  become  pathogenic,  it  must 
give  rise  to  a  conflict;  that  is,  the  complex,  which  in  itself  is 
harmless,  has  to  become  dynamic,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  conflict. 

Herewith,  we  come  to  a  new  and  important  question.  The 
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whole  etiological  problem  is  altered,  if  the  infantile  "  root- 
complex  "  is  only  a  general  form,  which  is  not  pathogenic  in  itself, 
and  requires,  as  we  saw  in  our  previous  exposition,  to  be  sub- 
sequently set  in  action.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  dig  in 
vain  among  the  reminiscences  of  earliest  childhood,  as  they  give 
us  only  the  general  forms  of  the  later  conflicts,  but  not  the  con- 
flict itself. 

I  believe  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  describe  the  further 
development  of  the  theory  by  demonstrating  the  case  of  that 
young  lady  whose  story  you  have  heard  in  part  in  one  of  the 
former  lectures.  You  will  probably  remember  that  the  shying 
of  the  horses,  by  means  of  the  anamnestic  explanation,  brought 
back  the  reminiscence  of  a  comparable  scene  in  childhood.  We 
here  discussed  the  trauma  theory.  We  found  that  we  had  to 
look  for  the  real  pathological  element  in  the  exaggerated  phan- 
tasy, which  took  its  origin  in  a  certain  retardation  of  the  psychic 
sexual  development.  We  have  now  to  apply  our  theoretical 
standpoint  to  the  origin  of  this  particular  type  of  illness,  so  that 
we  may  understand  how,  just  at  that  moment,  this  event  of  her 
childhood,  which  seemed  to  be  of  such  potency,  could  come  to 
constellation. 

The  simplest  way  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  this  im- 
portant event  would  be  by  making  an  exact  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  question 
the  patient  about  the  society  in  which  she  had  been  at  that  time, 
and  as  to  what  was  the  farewell  gathering  to  which  she  had  been 
just  before.  She  had  been  at  a  farewell  supper,  given  in  honor 
of  her  best  friend,  who  was  going  to  a  foreign  health-resort  for 
a  nervous  illness.  We  hear  that  this  friend  is  happily  married, 
and  is  the  mother  of  one  child.  We  have  some  right  to  doubt 
this  assertion  of  her  happiness.  If  she  were  really  happily 
married,  she  probably  would  not  be  nervous  and  would  not  need 
a  cure.  When  I  put  my  question  differently,  I  learned  that  my 
patient  had  been  brought  back  into  the  host's  house  as  soon  as 
she  was  overtaken  by  her  friends,  as  this  house  was  the  nearest 
place  to  bring  her  to  in  safety.  In  her  exhausted  condition  she 
received  his  hospitality.  As  the  patient  came  to  this  part  of  her 
history  she  suddenly  broke  off,  was  embarrassed,  fidgetted  and 
tried  to  turn  to  another  subject.  Evidently  we  had  now  come  upon 
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some  disagreeable  reminiscences,  which  suddenly  presented  them- 
selves. After  the  patient  had  overcome  obstinate  resistances,  it 
was  admitted  that  something  very  remarkable  had  happened  that 
night.  The  host  made  her  a  passionate  declaration  of  love,  thus 
giving  rise  to  a  situation  that  might  well  be  considered  difficult 
and  painful,  considering  the  absence  of  the  hostess.  Ostensibly 
•  this  declaration  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  a  clear  sky. 
A  small  dose  of  criticism  applied  to  this  assertion  will  teach  us 
that  these  things  never  drop  from  the  clouds,  but  have  always 
their  previous  history.  It  was  the  work  of  the  following  weeks 
to  dig  out  piecemeal  a  whole,  long  love-story. 

I  can  thus  roughly  describe  the  picture  I  got  at  finally.  As  a 
child  the  patient  was  thoroughly  boyish,  loved  only  turbulent 
games  for  boys,  laughed  at  her  own  sex,  and  flung  aside  all 
feminine  ways  and  occupations.  After  puberty,  the  time  when 
the  sex-question  should  have  come  nearer  to  her,  she  began  to 
shun  all  society;  she  hated  and  despised,  as  it  were,  everything 
which  could  remind  her  even  remotely  of  the  biological  destina- 
tion of  mankind,  and  lived  in  a  world  of  phantasies  which  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  rude  reality.  So  she  escaped,  up  to 
her  twenty-fourth  year,  all  the  little  adventures,  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations which  ordinarily  move  a  woman  of  this  age.  (In  this 
respect  women  are  very  often  remarkably  insincere  towards 
themselves  and  towards  the  physician.)  But  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  two  men  who  were  destined  to  destroy  the  thorny 
hedge  which  had  grown  all  around  her.  Mr.  A.  was  the  husband 
of  her  best  friend  at  the  time;  Mr.  B.  was  the  bachelor- friend 
of  this  family.  Both  were  to  her  taste.  It  seemed  to  her  pretty 
soon  that  Mr.  B.  was  much  more  sympathetic  to  her,  and  from 
this  resulted  a  more  intimate  relationship  between  herself  and 
him,  and  the  possibility  of  an  engagement  was  discussed. 
Through  her  relations  with  Mr.  B.,  and  through  her  friend,  she 
met  Mr.  A.  frequently.  In  an  inexplicable  way  his  presence  very 
often  excited  her  and  made  her  nervous.  Just  at  this  time  our 
friend  went  to  a  big  party.  All  her  friends  were  there.  She 
became  lost  in  thought,  and  played  as  in  a  dream  with  her  ring, 
which  suddenly  slipped  from  her  hand  and  rolled  under  the 
table.  Both  men  tried  to  find  it,  and  Mr.  B.  managed  to  get  it. 
With  an  expressive  smile  he  put  the  ring  back  on  her  finger  and 
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said  :  "  You  know  what  this  means  ?  "  At  that  moment  a  strange 
and  irresistible  feeling  came  over  her,  she  tore  the  ring  from  her 
finger  and  threw  it  out  of  the  open  window.  Evidently  a  painful 
moment  ensued,  and  she  soon  left  the  company,  feeling  deeply 
depressed.  A  short  time  later  she  found  herself,  for  her  holi- 
days, accidentally  in  the  same  health-resort  where  Mr.  A.  and  his 
wife  were  staying.  Mrs.  A.  now  became  more  and  more  nervous, 
and,  -as  she  felt  ill,  had  to  stay  frequently  at  home.  The  patient 
often  went  out  with  Mr.  A.  alone.  One  day  they  were  out  in  a 
small  boat.  She  was  boisterously  merry,  and  suddenly  fell  over- 
board. Mr.  A.  saved  her  with  great  difficulty,  and  lifted  her, 
half  unconscious,  into  the  boat.  He  then  kissed  her.  With  this 
romantic  event  the  bonds  were  woven  fast.  To  defend  herself, 
our  patient  tried  energetically  to  get  herself  engaged  to  Mr.  B., 
and  to  imagine  that  she  loved  him.  Of  course  this  queer  play 
did  not  escape  the  sharp  eye  of  feminine  jealousy.  Mrs.  A.,  her 
friend,  felt  the  secret,  was  worried  by  it,  and  her  nervousness 
grew  proportionately.  It  became  more  and  more  necessary  for 
her  to  go  to  a  foreign  health-resort.  The  farewell-party  was  a 
dangerous  opportunity.  The  patient  knew  that  her  friend  and 
rival  was  going  off  the  same  evening,  so  Mr.  A.  would  be  alone. 
Certainly  she  did  not  see  this  opportunity  clearly,  as  women  have 
the  notable  capacity  *'to  think"  purely  emotionally,  and  not  in- 
tellectually. For  this  reason,  it  seems  to  them  as  if  they  never 
thought  about  certain  matters  at  all,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  had 
a  queer  feeling  all  the  evening.  She  felt  extremely  nervous,  and 
when  Mrs.  A.  had  been  accompanied  to  the  station  and  had  gone, 
the  hysterical  attack  occurred  on  her  way  back.  I  asked  her  of 
what  she  had  been  thinking,  or  what  she  felt  at  the  actual  moment 
when  the  trotting  horses  came  along.  Her  answer  was,  she  had 
only  a  frightful  feeling,  the  feeling  that  something  dreadful  was 
very  near  to  her,  which  she  could  not  escape.  As  you  know,  the 
consequence  was  that  the  exhausted  patient  was  brought  back 
into  the  house  of  the  host,  Mr.  A.  A  simple  human  mind  would 
understand  the  situation  without  difficulty.  An  uninitiated  person 
would  say:  "Well,  that  is  clear  enough,  she  only  intended  to 
return  by  one  way  or  another  to  Mr.  A.'s  house,"  but  the  psy- 
chologist would  reproach  this  layman  for  his  incorrect  way  of 
expressing  himself,  and  would  tell  him  that  the  patient  was  not 
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conscious  of  the  motives  of  her  behavior,  and  that  it  was,  there- 
fore, not  permissible  to  speak  of  the  patient's  intention  to  return 
to  Mr.  A.'s  house. 

There  are,  of  course,  learned  psychologists  who  are  capable  of 
furnishing  many  theoretical  reasons  for  disputing  the  meaning  of 
this  behavior.  They  base  their  reasons  on  the  dogma  of  the 
identity  of  consciousness  and  psyche.  The  psychology  inaugu- 
rated by  Freud  recognized  long  ago  that  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate psychological  actions  as  to  their  final  meaning  by  conscious 
motives,  but  that  the  objective  standard  of  their  psychological 
results  has  to  be  applied  for  their  right  evaluation.  Now-a-days 
it  cannot  be  contested  any  longer  that  there  are  unconscious 
tendencies  too,  which  have  a  great  influence  on  our  modes  of 
reaction,  and  on  the  effects  to  which  these  in  turn  give  rise. 
What  happened  in  Mr.  A.'s  house  bears  out  this  observation ;  our 
patient  made  a  sentimental  scene,  and  Mr.  A.  was  induced  to 
answer  it  with  a  declaration  of  love.  Looked  at  in  the  light  of 
this  last  event,  the  wdiole  previous  history  seems  to  be  very  in- 
geniously directed  towards  just  this  end,  but  throughout  the  con- 
science of  the  patient  struggled  consciously  against  it.  Our  theo- 
retical profit  from  this  story  is  the  clear  perception  that  an  un- 
conscious purpose  or  tendency  has  brought  on  to  the  stage  the 
scene  of  the  fright  from  the  horses,  utilizing  thus  very  possibly 
that  infantile  reminiscence,  where  the  shying  horses  galloped 
towards  the  catastrophe.  Reviewing  the  whole  material,  the 
scene  with  the  horses — the  starting  point  of  the  illness — seems 
now  to  be  the  keystone  of  a  planned  edifice.  The  fright,  and  the 
apparent  traumatic  effect  of  the  event  in  childhood,  are  only 
brought  on  the  stage  in  the  peculiar  way  characteristic  of  hysteria. 
But  what  is  thus  put  on  the  stage  has  become  almost  a  reality. 
We  know  from  hundreds  of  experiences  that  certain  hysterical 
pains  are  only  put  on  the  stage  in  order  to  reap  certain  advan- 
tages from  the  sufferer's  surroundings.  The  patients  not  only 
believe  that  they  suffer,  but  their  sufferings  are,  from  a  psycho- 
logical standpoint,  as  real  as  those  due  to  organic  causes ;  never- 
theless, they  are  but  stage-effects. 
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The  Regression  of  Libido 
This  utilization  of  reminiscences  to  put  on  the  stage  any  ill- 
ness, or  an  apparent  etiology,  is  called  a  regression  of  the  libido. 
The  libido  goes  back  to  reminiscences,  and  makes  them  actual, 
so  that  an  apparent  etiology  is  produced.  In  this  case,  by  the  old 
theory,  the  fright  from  the  horses  would  seem  to  be  based  on  a 
former  shock.  The  resemblance  between  the  two  scenes  is  un- 
mistakable, and  in  both  cases  the  patient's  fright  is  absolutely 
real.  At  any  rate,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  her  assertions  in 
this  respect,  as  they  are  in  full  harmony  with  all  other  experi- 
ences. The  nervous  asthma,  the  hysterical  anxiety,  the  psycho- 
genic depressions  and  exaltations,  the  pains,  the  convulsions — 
they  are  all  very  real,  and  that  physician  who  has  himself  suffered 
from  a  psychogenic  symptom  knows  that  it  feels  absolutely  real. 
Regressively  re-lived  reminiscences,  even  if  they  were  but  phan- 
tasies, are  as  real  as  remembrances  of  events  that  have  once 
been  real. 

As  the  term  "  regression  of  libido  "  shows,  we  understand  by 
this  retrograde  mode  of  application  of  the  libido,  a  retreat  of  the 
libido  to  former  stages.  In  our  example,  we  are  able  to  recog- 
nize clearly  the  way  the  process  of  regression  is  carried  on.  At 
that  farewell  party,  which  proved  a  good  opportunity  to  be  alone 
with  the  host,  the  patient  shrank  from  the  idea  of  turning  this 
opportunity  to  her  advantage,  and  yet  was  overpowered  by  her 
desires,  which  she  had  never  consciously  realized  up  to  that 
moment.  The  libido  was  not  used  consciously  for  that  definite 
purpose,  nor  was  this  purpose  ever  acknowledged.  The  libido 
had  to  carry  it  out  through  the  unconscious,  and  through  the  pre- 
text of  the  fright  caused  by  an  apparently  terrible  danger.  Her 
feeling  at  the  moment  when  the  horses  approached  illustrates  our 
formula  most  clearly ;  she  felt  as  if  something  inevitable  had  now 
to  happen. 

The  process  of  regression  is  beautifully  demonstrated  in  an 
illustration  already  used  by  Freud.  The  libido  can  be  compared 
with  a  stream  which  is  dammed  up  as  soon  as  its  course  meets 
any  impediment,  whence  arises  an  inundation.  If  this  stream  has 
previously,  in  its  upper  reaches,  excavated  other  channels,  then 
these  channels  will  be  filled  up  again  by  reason  of  the  damming 
below.    To  a  certain  extent  they  would  appear  to  be  real  river 
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beds,  filled  with  water  as  before,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  only 
have  a  temporary  existence.  It  is  not  that  the  stream  has  per- 
manently chosen  the  old  channels,  but  only  for  as  long  as  the 
impediment  endures  in  the  main  stream.  The  affluents  do  not 
always  carry  water,  because  they  were  from  the  first,  as  it  were, 
not  independent  streams,  but  only  former  stages  of  development 
of  the  main  river,  or  passing  possibilities,  to  which  an  inundation 
has  given  the  opportunity  for  fresh  existence.  This  illustration 
can  directly  be  transferred  to  the  development  of  the  application 
of  the  libido.  The  definite  direction,  the  main  river,  is  not  yet 
found  during  the  childish  development  of  sexuality.  The  libido 
goes  instead  into  all  possible  by-paths,  and  only  gradually  does 
the  definite  form  develop.  But  the  more  the  stream  follows  out 
its  main  channel,  the  more  the  affluents  will  dry  up  and  lose  their 
importance,  leaving  only  traces  of  former  activity.  Similarly, 
the  importance  of  the  childish  precursors  of  sexuality  disappears 
completely  as  a  rule,  only  leaving  behind  certain  traces. 

If  in  later  life  an  impediment  arises,  so  that  the  damming  of 
the  libido  reanimates  the  old  by-paths,  the  condition  thus  excited 
is  properly  a  new  one,  and  something  abnormal. 

The  former  condition  of  the  child  is  normal  usage  of  the 
libido,  whilst  the  return  of  the  Hbido  towards  the  childish  past  is 
something  abnormal.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  an  erro- 
neous terminology  to  call  the  infantile  sexual  manifestations  "  per- 
versions," for  it  is  not  permissible  to  give  normal  manifestations 
pathological  terms.  This  erroneous  usage  seems  to  be  responsible 
for  the  confusion  of  the  scientific  public.  The  terms  employed 
in  neurotic  psychology  have  been  misapplied  here,  under  the  as- 
sumption that  the  abnormal  by-paths  of  the  libido  discovered  in 
neurotic  people  are  the  same  phenomena  as  are  to  be  found  in 
children. 

The  Infantile  Amnesia  Criticized 

The  so-called  amnesia  of  childhood,  which  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  "Three  Contributions,"  is  a  similar  illegitimate 
retrograde  application  from  pathology.  Amnesia  is  a  patholog- 
ical condition,  consisting  in  the  repression  of  certain  contents  of 
the  conscious.  This  condition  cannot  possibly  be  the  same  as  the 
antegrade  amnesia  of  children,  which  consists  in  an  incapacity  for 
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intentional  reproduction,  a  condition  we  find  also  among  savages. 
This  incapacity  for  reproduction  dates  from  birth,  and  can  be 
understood  on  obvious  anatomical  and  biological  grounds.  It 
would  be  a  strange  hypothesis  were  we  willing  to  regard  this 
totally  different  quality  of  early  infantile  consciousness  as  one  to 
be  attributed  to  repression,  in  analogy  with  the  condition  in 
neurosis.  The  amnesia  of  neurosis  is  punched  out,  as  it  were, 
from  the  continuity  of  memory,  but  the  remembrances  of  earlier 
childhood  exist  in  separate  islands  in  the  continuity  of  the  non- 
memory.  This  condition  is  the  opposite  in  every  sense  of  the 
condition  of  neurosis,  so  that  the  expression  "  amnesia,"  gener- 
ally used  for  this  condition,  is  incorrect.  The  "  amnesia  of  child- 
hood "  is  a  conclusion  a  posteriori  from  the  psycholog}'  of  neu- 
rosis, just  as  is  the  "  polymorphic  perverse  "  disposition  of  the 
child. 

The  Latent  Sexual  Period  Criticized 
This  error  in  the  theoretical  conception  is  shown  clearly  in  the 
so-called  latent  sexual  period  of  childhood.  Freud  has  remarked 
that  the  early  infantile  so-called  sexual  manifestations,  which  I 
now  call  the  phenomena  of  the  pre-sexual  stage,  vanish  after  a 
while,  and  only  reappear  much  later.  Everything  that  Freud 
has  termed  the  "  suckling's  masturbation,"  that  is  to  say,  all  those 
sexual-like  actions  of  which  we  spoke  before,  are  said  to  return 
later  as  real  onanism.  Such  a  process  of  development  would  be 
biologically  unique.  In  conformity  with  this  theory  one  would 
have  to  say,  for  instance,  tliat  when  a  plant  forms  a  bud,  from 
which  a  blossom  begins  to  unfold,  the  blossom  is  taken  back 
again  before  it  is  fully  developed,  and  is  again  hidden  w^ithin  the 
bud,  to  reappear  later  on  in  the  same  form.  This  impossible  sup- 
position is  a  consequence  of  the  assertion  that  the  early  infantile 
activities  of  the  pre-sexual  stage  are  sexual  phenomena,  and  that 
those  manifestations,  which  resemble  masturbation,  are  genuinely 
acts  of  masturbation.  In  this  way  Freud  had  to  assert  that  there 
is  a  disappearance  of  sexuality,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  a  latent  sexual 
period.  What  he  calls  a  disappearance  of  sexuality  is  nothing 
but  the  real  heginning  of  sexuality,  everything  preceding  was  but 
the  fore-stage  to  which  no  real  sexual  character  can  be  imputed. 
In  this  way,  the  impossible  phenomenon  of  the  latent  period  is 
very  simply  explained.    This  theory  of  the  latent  sexual  period 
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is  a  striking  instance  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  conception  of  the 
early  infantile  sexuality.  But  there  has  been  no  error  of  obser- 
vation. On  the  contrary,  the  hypothesis  of  the  latent  sexual 
period  proves  how  exactly  Freud  noticed  the  apparent  recom- 
mencement of  sexuality.  The  error  lies  in  the  conception.  As 
we  saw  before,  the  first  mistake  consists  in  a  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  conception  of  the  multiplicity  of  instincts.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  idea  of  two  or  more  instincts  existing  side  by  side,  we 
must  naturally  conclude  that,  if  one  instinct  has  not  yet  become 
manifest,  it  is  present  in  nuce  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
pre-formation.  In  the  physical  sphere  we  should  perhaps  have 
to  say  that,  when  a  piece  of  iron  passes  from  the  condition  of 
heat  to  the  condition  of  light,  the  light  was  already  existent  in 
nuce  (latent)  in  the  heat.  Such  assumptions  are  arbitrary  pro- 
jections of  human  ideas  into  transcendental  regions,  contravening 
the  prescription  of  the  theory  of  cognition. 

We  have  thus  no  right  to  speak  of  a  sexual  instinct  existing 
in  nuce,  as  we  then  give  an  arbitrary  explanation  of  phenomena 
which  can  be  explained  otherwise,  and  in  a  more  adequate 
manner.  We  can  speak  of  the  manifestations  of  a  nutrition  in- 
stinct, of  the  manifestations  of  a  sexual  instinct,  etc.,  but  we  have 
only  the  right  to  do  so  when  the  function  has  quite  clearly  reached 
the  surface.  We  only  speak  of  light  when  the  iron  is  visibly 
luminous,  but  not  when  the  iron  is  merely  hot.  Freud,  as  an 
observer,  sees  clearly  that  the  sexuality  of  neurotic  people  is  not 
entirely  comparable  with  infantile  sexuality,  for  there  is  a  great 
difference,  for  instance,  between  the  uncleanliness  of  a  child  of 
two  years  old  and  the  uncleanliness  of  a  katatonic  patient  of 
forty.  The  former  is  a  psychological  and  normal  phenomenon; 
the  latter  is  extraordinarily  pathological.  Freud  inserted  a  short 
passage  in  his  "  Three  Contributions  "  saying  that  the  infantile 
form  of  neurotic  sexuality  is  either  wholly,  or  at  any  rate  partly, 
due  to  a  regression.  That  is,  even  in  those  cases  where  we  might 
say,  these  are  still  the  same  by-paths,  we  find  that  the  function  of 
the  by-paths  is  still  increased  by  regression.  Freud  thus  recog- 
nizes that  the  infantile  sexuality  of  neurotic  people  is  for  the 
greater  part  a  regressive  phenomenon.  That  this  must  be  so  is 
also  shown  through  the  further  insight  obtained  from  the  investi- 
gations of  recent  years,  that  the  observations  concerning  the  psy- 
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chology  of  "the  childhood  of  neurotic  people  hold  equally  good 
for  normal  people.  At  any  rate  we  can  say  that  the  history  of 
the  development  of  infantile  sexuality  in  persons  with  neurosis 
differs  but  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  that  of  normal  beings  who 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  expert  appraiser.  Striking 
differences  are  exceptional. 

•Further  Remarks  on  the  Etiology  of  Neurosis 

The  more  we  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  infantile  develop- 
ment, the  more  we  receive  the  impression  that  as  Httle  can  be 
found  there  of  etiological  significance,  as  in  the  infantile  shock. 
Even  with  the  acutest  ferreting  into  history,  we  shall  never  dis- 
cover why  people  living  on  German  soil  had  just  such  a  fate,  and 
why  the  Gauls  another.  The  further  we  get  away,  in  analytical 
investigations  from  the  epoch  of  the  manifest  neurosis,  the  less 
can  we  expect  to  find  the  real  motive  of  the  neurosis,  since  the 
dynamic  disproportions  grow  fainter  and  fainter  the  further  we 
go  back  into  the  past.  In  constructing  our  theory  so  as  to  deduce 
the  neurosis  from  causes  in  the  distant  past,  we  are  first  and 
foremost  obeying  the  impulse  of  our  patients  to  withdraw  them- 
selves as  far  as  possible  from  the  critical  present.  The  patho- 
genic conflict  exists  only  in  the  present  moment.  It  is  just  as  if 
a  nation  wanted  to  regard  its  miserable  political  conditions  at  the 
actual  moment  as  due  to  the  past;  as  if  the  Germany  of  the  19th 
century  had  attributed  its  political  dismemberment  and  incapacity 
to  its  suppression  by  the  Romans,  instead  of  having  sought  the 
actual  sources  of  her  difficulties  in  the  present.  Only  in  the 
actual  present  are  the  effective  causes,  and  only  here  are  the  pos- 
sibilities of  removing  them. 

The  Etiological  Significance  of  the  Actual  Present 

A  greater  part  of  the  psychoanalytic  school  is  under  the  spell 
of  the  conception  that  the  conflicts  of  childhood  are  conditio  sine 
qua  non  for  the  neuroses.  It  is  not  only  the  theorist,  who  studies 
the  psychology  of  childhood  from  scientific  interest,  but  the  prac- 
tical man  also,  who  believes  that  he  has  to  turn  the  history  of 
infancy  inside  out  to  find  there  the  dynamic  source  of  the  actual 
neurosis — it  were  a  fruitless  enterprise  if  done  under  this  pre- 
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sumption.  In  the  meantime,  the  most  important  factor  escapes 
the  analyst,  namely,  the  conflict  and  the  claims  of  the  present 
time.  In  the  case  before  us,  we  should  not  understand  any  of 
the  motives  which  produced  the  hysterical  attacks  if  we  looked 
for  them  in  earHest  childhood.  It  is  the  form  alone  which  those 
reminiscences  determine  to  a  large  exitent,  but  the  dynamic 
originates  from  the  present  time.  The  insight  into  the  actual 
meaning  of  these  motives  is  real  understanding. 

We  can  now  understand  why  that  moment  was  pathogenic, 
as  well  as  why  it  chose  those  particular  symbols.  Through  the 
conception  of  regression,  the  theory  is  freed  from  the  narrow 
formula  of  the  importance  of  the  events  in  childhood,  and  the 
actual  conflict  thus  gets  that  significance  which,  from  an  empirical 
standpoint,  belongs  to  it  implicitly.  Freud  himself  introduced 
the  conception  of  regression  in  his  "  Three  Contributions,"  ac- 
knowledging rightly  that  our  observations  do  not  permit  us  to 
seek  the  cause  of  neurosis  exclusively  in  the  past.  If  it  is  true, 
then,  that  reminiscent  matter  becomes  active  again  as  a  rule  by 
regression,  we  have  to  consider  the  following  question :  Have,  per- 
haps, the  apparent  effective  results  of  reminiscences  to  be  re- 
ferred in  general  to  a  regression  of  the  libido?  As  I  said  before, 
Freud  suggested  in  his  "  Three  Contributions,"  that  the  infantil- 
ism of  neurotic  sexuality  was,  for  the  greater  part,  due  to  the 
regression  of  the  libido.  This  statement  deserves  greater  prom- 
inence than  it  there  received.  Freud  did  give  it  this  prominence 
in  his  later  works  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent. 

The  recognition  of  the  regression  of  the  libido  very  largely 
reduces  the  etiological  significance  of  the  events  of  childhood. 
It  has  already  seemed  to  us  rather  astonishing  that  the  CEdipus- 
or  the  Electra-complex  should  have  a  determining  value  in  regard 
to  the  onset  of  a  neurosis,  since  these  complexes  exist  in  every- 
one. They  exist  even  with  those  persons  who  have  never  known 
their  own  father  and  mother,  but  have  been  educated  by  their 
step-parents.  I  have  analyzed  cases  of  this  kind,  and  found  that 
the  incest-complex  was  as  well  developed  as  in  other  patients.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  good  proof  that  the  incest-complex  is 
much  more  a  purely  regressive  production  of  phantasies  than  a 
reality.  From  this  standpoint,  the  events  in  childhood  are  only 
significant  for  the  neuroses  in  so  far  as  they  are  revived  later 
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through  a  regression  of  the  Hbido.  That  this  must  be  true  to  a 
great  extent  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  infantile  sexual 
shock  never  causes  hysteria,  nor  does  the  incest-complex,  which 
is  common  to  everyone.  The  neurosis  only  begins  as  soon  as 
the  incest-complex  becomes  actuated  by  regression. 

So  we  come  to  the  question,  why  does  the  libido  make  a 
regression?  To  answer  it  we  must  study  carefully  under  what 
circumstances  regression  arises.  In  treating  this  problem  with 
my  patients,  I  generally  give  the  following  example :  While  a 
mountain  climber  is  attempting  the  ascent  of  a  certain  peak,  he 
happens  to  meet  with  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  let  us  say,  some 
precipitous  rocky  wall  which  cannot  be  surmounted.  After  hav- 
ing vainly  sought  for  another  path,  he  will  have  to  return  and 
regretfully  abandon  the  climbing  of  that  peak.  He  will  say  to 
himself :  **'  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  surmount  this  difficulty,  so 
I  will  climb  another  easier  mountain."'  In  this  case,  we  find 
there  is  a  normal  ultilization  of  the  libido.  The  man  returns, 
when  he  finds  an  insurmountable  difficult}',  and  uses  his  libido, 
which  could  not  attain  its  original  aim,  for  the  ascent  of  another 
mountain.  Xow  let  us  imagine  that  this  rocky  wall  was  not 
really  unclimbable  so  far  as  his  physique  was  concerned,  but  that 
from  mere  nervousness  he  withdrew  from  this  somewhat  difficult 
enterprise:  In  this  case,  there  are  two  possibilities :  I.  The  man 
will  be  annoyed  by  his  own  cowardice,  and  will  wish  to  prove 
himself  less  timid  on  another  occasion,  or  perhaps  will  even 
admit  that  with  his  timidity  he  ought  never  to  undertake  such  a 
difficult  ascent.  At  any  rate,  he  will  acknowledge  that  he  has  not 
sufficient  moral  capacity  for  these  difficulties.  He  therefore  uses 
that  libido,  which  did  not  attain  its  original  aim,  for  a  useful 
self-criticism,  and  for  sketching  a  plan  by  which  he  may  be  able, 
with  due  regard  to  his  moral  capacity,  to  realize  his  wish  to 
climb.  II.  The  possibility  is,  that  the  man  does  not  realize  his 
own  cowardice,  and  declares  ofif-hand  that  this  mountain  is 
physically  unattainable,  although  he  is  quite  able  to  see  that,  with 
sufficient  courage,  the  obstacle  could  have  been  overcome.  But 
he  prefers  to  deceive  himself.  Thus  the  psychological  situation 
which  is  of  importance  for  our  problem  is  created. 
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The  Etiological  Significance  of  Failure  of  Adaptation 

Probably  this  man  knows  very  well  that  it  would  have  been 
physically  possible  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  that  he  was  only 
morally  incapable  of  doing  so.  He  rejects  this  idea  on  account 
of  its  painful  nature.  He  is  so  conceited  that  he  cannot  admit  to 
himself  his  cowardice.  He  brags  of  his  courage  and  prefers  to 
declare  things  impossible  rather  than  his  own  courage  inadequate. 
But  through  this  behavior  he  comes  into  opposition  with  his  own 
self:  on  the  one  hand  he  has  a  right  view  of  the  situation,  on 
the  other  he  hides  this  knowledge  from  himself,  behind  the  illusion 
of  his  infallible  courage.  He  represses  the  proper  view,  and 
forcibly  tries  to  impress  his  subjective,  illusive  opinion  upon 
reality.  The  result  of  this  contradiction  is  that  the  libido  is 
divided,  and  that  the  two  parts  are  directed  against  one  another. 
He  opposes  his  wish  to  climb  a  mountain  by  his  artificial  self- 
created  opinion,  that  its  ascent  is  impossible.  He  does  not  turn 
to  the  real  impossibility,  but  to  an  artificial  one,  to  a  self-given 
limitation;  thus  he  is  in  disharmony  with  himself,  and  from  this 
moment  has  an  internal  conflict.  Now  insight  into  his  cowardice 
will  get  the  upper  hand ;  now  obstinacy  and  pride.  In  either  case 
the  libido  is  engaged  in  a  useless  civil  war.  Thus  the  man  be- 
comes incapable  of  any  enterprise.  He  will  never  realize  his 
wish  to  climb  a  mountain,  and  he  goes  perfectly  astray  as  to  his 
moral  qualities.  He  is  therefore  less  capable  of  performing  his 
work,  he  is  not  fully  adapted,  he  can  be  compared  to  a  neurotic 
patient.  The  libido  which  withdrew  from  before  this  difficulty 
has  neither  led  to  honest  self-criticism,  nor  to  a  desperate  struggle 
to  overcome  the  obstacle;  it  has  only  been  used  to  maintain  his 
cheap  pretence  that  the  ascent  was  really  impossible,  even  heroic 
courage  could  have  availed  nothing.  Such  a  reaction  is  called 
an  infantile  reaction.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  children,  and 
of  naive  minds,  not  to  find  the  fault  in  their  own  shortcomings, 
but  in  external  circumstances,  and  to  impute  to  these  their  own 
subjective  judgment.  This  man  solves  his  problem  in  an  infan- 
tile way,  that  is,  he  replaces  the  suitable  mode  of  adaptation  of 
our  former  case  by  a  mode  of  adaptation  belonging  to  the  infan- 
tile mind.  This  is  regression.  His  libido  withdraws  from  an 
obstacle  which  cannot  be  surmounted,  and  replaces  a  real  action 
by  an  infantile  illusion.    These  cases  are  very  commonly  met 
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with  in  practice  among  neurotics.  I  will  remind  you  here  of 
those  well-known  cases  in  which  young  girls  become  hysterical 
with  curious  suddenness  just  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
decide  about  their  engagements.  As  an  instance,  I  should  like 
to  describe  to  you  the  case  of  two  sisters,  separated  only  by  one 
year  in  age.  They  were  similar  in  capacities  and  characters ;  their 
education  was  the  same ;  they  grew  up  in  the  same  surroundings, 
and  under  the  influence  of  their  parents.  Both  were  healthy; 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  showed  any  nervous  symptoms. 
An  attentive  observer  might  have  discovered  that  the  elder 
daughter  was  the  more  beloved  by  the  parents.  This  affection 
depended  on  a  certain  sensitiveness  which  this  daughter  showed. 
She  asked  for  more  affection  than  the  younger  one,  was  also 
somewhat  precocious  and  more  serious.  Besides,  she  showed 
some  charming  childish  traits,  just  those  things  which,  through 
their  slightly  capricious  and  unbalanced  character,  make  a  per- 
sonality especially  charming.  No  wonder  that  father  and 
mother  had  a  great  joy  in  their  elder  daughter.  As  both  sisters 
became  of  marriageable  age,  almost  at  the  same  time  they  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  two  young  men,  and  the  possibility 
of  their  marriages  soon  approached.  As  is  generally  the  case, 
certain  difficulties  existed.  Both  girls  were  young  and  had  very 
little  experience  of  the  world.  Both  men  were  relatively  young 
too,  and  in  positions  which  might  have  been  better;  they  were 
only  at  the  beginning  of  a  career,  but  nevertheless,  both  were 
capable  young  men.  Both  girls  lived  in  a  social  atmosphere  which 
gave  them  the  right  to  certain  social  expectations.  It  was  a 
situation  in  which  a  certain  doubt  as  to  the  suitability  of  either 
marriage  was  permissible.  ^Moreover,  both  girls  were  insuffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  their  prospective  husbands,  and  were 
therefore  not  quite  sure  of  their  love.  There  were  many  hesita- 
tions and  doubts.  Here  it  was  noticed  that  the  elder  girl  always 
showed  greater  waverings  in  her  decisions.  From  these  hesita- 
tions some  painful  moments  arose  between  the  girls  and  the 
young  men,  who  naturally  longed  for  more  certainty.  At  such 
moments  the  elder  sister  was  much  more  excited  than  the  younger 
one.  Several  times  she  went  weeping  to  her  mother,  complaining 
of  her  own  hesitation.  The  younger  one  was  somewhat  more 
decided,  and  put  an  end  to  the  unsettled  situation  by  accepting 
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her  suitor.  She  thus  got  over  her  difficulty  and  the  further 
events  ran  smoothly.  As  soon  as  the  admirer  of  the  elder  sister 
became  aware  that  the  younger  one  had  put  matters  on  a  surer 
footing,  he  rushed  to  his  lady  and  begged  in  a  somewhat  passion- 
ate way  for  her  acceptance.  His  passion  irritated  and  frightened 
her  a  little,  although  she  was  really  inclined  to  follow  her  sister's 
example.  She  answered  in  a  somewhat  haughty  and  offhand  way. 
He  replied  with  sharp  reproaches,  causing  her  to  get  still  more 
excited.  The  end  was  a  scene  with  tears,  and  he  went  away  in 
an  angry  mood.  At  home,  he  told  the  story  to  his  mother,  who 
expressed  the  opinion  that  this  girl  was  really  unsuitable  for  him, 
and  that  it  w^ould  be  perhaps  better  to  choose  some  one  else.  The 
girl,  for  her  part,  doubted  very  much  if  she  really  loved  this  man. 
It  suddenly  seemed  to  her  impossible  to  follow  him  to  an  unknown 
destiny,  and  to  be  obliged  to  leave  her  beloved  parents.  From 
that  moment,  she  was  depressed ;  she  showed  unmistakable  signs 
of  the  greatest  jealousy  towards  her  sister,  but  w^ould  neither  see 
nor  admit  that  she  was  jealous.  The  former  affectionate  rela- 
tions with  her  parents  changed  also.  Instead  of  her  earlier 
childlike  affection,  she  betrayed  a  lamentable  state  of  mind,  which 
increased  sometimes  to  pronounced  irritability;  weeks  of  depres- 
sion ensued.  Whilst  the  younger  sister  celebrated  her  wedding, 
the  elder  went  to  a  distant  health-resort  for  a  nervous  intestinal 
trouble.  I  shall  not  continue  the  history  of  the  disease ;  it  ended 
in  an  ordinary  hysteria. 

In  analyzing  this  case,  great  resistance  to  the  sexual  problem 
was  found.  The  resistance  depended  on  many  perverse  phan- 
tasies, the  existence  of  which  would  not  be  admitted  by  the 
patient.  The  question,  whence  arose  such  perverse  phantasies, 
so  unexpected  in  a  young  girl,  brought  us  to  the  discovery  that 
once  as  a  child,  eight  years  old,  she  had  found  herself  suddenly 
confronted  in  the  street  by  an  exhibitionist.  She  was  rooted  to 
the  spot  by  fright,  and  even  much  later  ugly  images  persecuted 
her  in  her  dreams.  Her  younger  sister  was  with  her  at  the  time. 
The  night  after  the  patient  told  me  this,  she  dreamed  of  a  man 
in  a  gray  suit,  who  seemed  about  to  do  in  front  of  her  what  the 
exhibitionist  had  done.  She  awoke  w^ith  a  cry  of  terror.  The 
first  association  to  the  gray  suit  was  a  suit  of  her  father's,  which 
he  had  been  wearing  on  an  excursion  which  she  made  with  him 
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when  she  was  about  six  years  old.  This  dream  connects  the 
father,  without  any  doubt,  with  the  exhibitionist.  This  must  be 
done  for  some  reason.  Did  something  happen  with  the  father, 
which  could  possibly  call  forth  this  association?  This  problem 
met  with  great  resistance  from  the  patient.  But  she  could  not 
get  rid  of  it.  At  the  next  sitting  she  reproduced  some  early 
reminiscences,  when  she  had  noticed  her  father  undressing  him- 
self. Again,  she  came  one  day  excited  and  terribly  shaken,  and 
told  me  that  she  had  had  an  abominable  vision,  absolutely  distinct. 
In  bed  at  night,  she  felt  herself  again  a  child  of  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  she  saw  her  father  standing  by  her  bed  in  an  obscene 
attitude.  The  story  was  gasped  out  piece  by  piece,  obviously  with 
the  greatest  internal  struggle.  This  was  followed  by  violent 
reproaches,  of  how  dreadful  it  is  that  a  father  should  ever  behave 
to  his  child  in  such  a  terrible  manner. 

Nothing  is  less  probable  than  that  the  father  really  did  this. 
It  is  only  a  phantasy,  probably  first  constructed  in  the  course  of 
the  analysis  from  that  same  need  of  discovering  a  cause  which 
once  induced  the  physician  to  form  the  theory  that  hysteria  was 
only  caused  by  such  impressions.  This  case  seemed  to  me  suit- 
able to  demonstrate  the  meaning  of  the  theory  of  regression,  and 
to  show  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  the  theoretical  mistakes 
so  far.  We  saw  that  both  sisters  were  originally  only  slightly 
different.  From  the  moment  of  the  engagement  their  ways  were 
totally  separated.  They  seemed  now  to  have  quite  different  char- 
acters. The  one,  vigorous  in  health,  and  enjoying  life,  was  a 
good  and  courageous  woman,  willing  to  undertake  the  natural 
demands  of  life ;  the  other  was  sad,  ill-tempered,  full  of  bitterness 
and  malice,  disinclined  to  make  any  effort  towards  a  reasonable 
life,  egotistical,  quibbling,  and  a  nuisance  to  all  about  her.  This 
striking  difference  was  only  brought  out  when  the  one  sister 
happily  passed  through  the  difficulties  of  her  engagement,  whilst 
the  other  did  not.  For  both,  it  hung  to  a  certain  extent  only  on  a 
hair,  whether  the  affair  would  be  broken  off  or  not.  The 
younger  one,  somewhat  calmer,  was  therefore  more  deliberate, 
and  able  to  find  the  right  word  at  the  right  moment.  The  elder 
one  was  more  spoiled  and  more  sensitive,  consequently  more  in- 
fluenced by  her  emotions,  and  could  not  find  the  right  word,  nor 
had  she  the  courage  to  sacrifice  her  pride  to  put  things  straight 
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afterwards.  This  little  circumstance  had  a  very  important  effect. 
Originally  the  conditions  were  much  the  same  for  both  sisters. 
The  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  elder  produced  the  difference. 
The  question  now  is:  Whence  arose  this  sensitiveness  with  its 
unfortunate  results?  The  analysis  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
an  extraordinarily  developed  sexuality  of  infantile  phantastic 
character;  in  addition,  an  incestuous  phantasy  towards  the  father. 
We  have  a  quick  and  easy  solution  of  the  problem  of  this  sensi- 
tiveness, if  we  admit  that  these  phantasies  had  a  lively,  and  there- 
fore effective  existence.  We  might  thus  readily  understand  why 
this  gid  was  so  sensitive.  She  was  shut  up  in  her  own  phantasies 
and  strongly  attached  to  her  father.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  have  been  really  a  wonder  had  she  been  willing  to  love 
and  marry  another  man.  The  more  we  pursue  our  need  for  a 
causation,  and  pursue  the  development  of  these  phantasies  back 
to  their  beginning,  the  greater  grow  the  difficulties  of  the  analysis, 
that  is  to  say,  the  resistances  as  we  call  them.  At  the  end  we 
should  find  that  impressive  scene,  that  obscene  act,  whose  im- 
probability has  already  been  established.  This  scene  has  exactly 
the  character  of  a  subsequent  phantastic  formation.  Therefore, 
we  have  to  conceive  these  difficulties,  which  we  called  "  resist- 
ances," at  least  in  this  part  of  the  analysis,  as  an  opposition  of 
the  patient  against  the  formation  of  such  phantasies,  and  not 
as  a  resistance  against  the  conscious  admittance  of  a  painful 
remembrance. 

You  will  ask  with  astonishment,  to  what  aim  the  patient  con- 
trives such  a  phantasy  ?  You  will  even  be  inclined  to  suggest  that 
the  physician  forced  the  patient  to  invent  it,  otherwise  she  would 
probably  never  have  produced  such  an  absurd  idea.  I  do  not 
venture  to  doubt  that  there  have  'been  cases  in  which,  by  dint  of 
the  physician's  desire  to  find  a  cause,  especially  under  the  influence 
of  the  shock-theory,  the  patient  has  been  brought  to  contrive 
such  phantasies.  But  the  physician  would  never  have  come  to 
this  theory,  had  he  not  followed  the  patient's  line  of  thought,  thus 
taking  part  in  this  retrograde  movement  of  the  libido  which  we 
call  regression.  The  physician,  consequently,  only  carried  right 
through  to  its  consequence  what  the  patient  was  afraid  to  carry 
out,  namely,  a  regression,  a  falling  back  of  the  libido  to  its  former 
desires.    The  analysis,  in  following  the  libido-regression,  does 
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not  always  follow  the  exact  way  marked  by  its  historical  develop- 
ment, but  very  often  rather  a  later  phantasy,  which  only  partly 
depends  on  former  realities.  In  our  case,  only  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances are  real,  and  it  is  but  much  later  that  they  get  their 
great  importance,  namely,  at  the  moment  when  the  libido  re- 
gresses. Wherever  the  libido  takes  hold  of  a  reminiscence,  we 
may  expect  that  this  reminiscence  will  be  elaborated  and  altered, 
as  everything  that  is  touched  by  the  libido  revives,  takes  on 
dramatic  form,  and  becomes  systematized.  We  have  to  admit 
that,  in  our  case,  almost  the  greater  part  of  these  phantasies  be- 
came significant  subsequently,  after  the  libido  had  made  a  regres- 
sion, after  it  had  taken  hold  of  everything  that  could  be  suitable, 
and  had  made  out  of  all  this  a  phantasy.  Then  that  phantasy, 
keeping  pace  with  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  libido,  came 
back  at  last  to  the  father  and  put  upon  him  all  the  infantile 
sexual  desires.  Even  so  it  was  thought  in  ancient  times  that  the 
golden  age  of  Paradise  lay  in  the  past !  In  the  case  before  us  we 
know  that  all  the  phantasies  brought  out  by  analysis  did  become 
subsequently  of  importance.  From  this  standpoint  only,  we  are 
not  able  to  explain  the  beginning  of  the  neurosis ;  we  should  con- 
stantly move  in  a  circle.  The  critical  moment  for  this  neurosis 
was  that  in  which  the  girl  and  man  were  inclined  to  love  one 
another,  but  in  which  an  inopportune  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  caused  the  opportunity  to  slip  by. 

The  Conception  of  Sensitiveness. — We  might  say,  and  the 
psychoanalytical  conception  inclines  in  this  direction,  that  this 
critical  sensitiveness  arises  from  some  peculiar  psychological  per- 
sonal history,  which  determined  this  end.  We  know  that  such 
sensitiveness  in  a  psychogenic  neurosis  is  always  a  symptom  of  a 
discord  within  the  subject's  self,  a  symptom  of  a  struggle  between 
two  divergent  tendencies.  Both  tendencies  have  their  own  pre- 
vious psychological  story.  In  this  case,  we  are  able  to  show  that 
this  special  resistance,  the  content  of  that  critical  sensitiveness, 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  connected  in  the  patient's  previous  history, 
with  certain  infantile  sexual  manifestations,  and  also  with  that 
so-called  traumatic  event — all  things  which  are  capable  of  casting 
a  shadow  on  sexuality.  This  would  be  so  far  plausible  if  the 
sister  of  the  patient  had  not  lived  more  or  less  the  same  life,  with- 
out experiencing  all  these  consequences.    I  mean,  she  did  not 
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develop  a  neurosis.  So  we  have  to  agree  that  the  patient  ex- 
perienced these  things  in  a  special  way,  perhaps  more  intensely 
than  the  younger  one.  Perhaps  also,  the  events  of  her  earlier 
childhood  were  to  her  of  a  disproportionate  importance.  But  if 
it  had  been  the  case  to  such  a  marked  extent,  something  of  it 
would  surely  have  been  noticed  earlier.  In  later  youth,  the 
earlier  events  of  childhood  were  as  much  forgotten  by  the  patient 
as  by  her  sister.  Another  supposition  is  therefore  possible.  This 
critical  sensitiveness  is  not  the  consequence  of  the  special  pre- 
vious past  history,  but  springs  from  something  that  had  existed 
all  along.  A  careful  observer  of  small  children  can  notice,  even 
in  early  infancy,  any  unusual  sensitiveness.  I  once  analyzed  a 
hysterical  patient  who  showed  me  a  letter  written  by  her  mother 
when  this  patient  was  two  and  a  half  years  old.  Her  mother 
wrote  about  her  and  her  sister.  The  elder  was  always  good- 
tempered  and  enterprising,  but  the  other  was  always  in  difficul- 
ties with  both  people  and  things.  The  first  one  became  in  later 
life  hysterical,  the  other  one  katatonic.  These  far-reaching  dif- 
ferences, which  go  back  into  earliest  childhood,  cannot  depend 
on  the  more  or  less  accidental  events  of  life,  but  have  to  be  con- 
sidered as  being  innate  differences.  From  this  point  of  view, 
we  cannot  any  longer  pretend  that  her  special  previous  psycho- 
logical history  caused  this  sensitiveness  at  that  critical  moment; 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say :  This  innate  sensitiveness  is 
manifested  most  distinctly  in  uncommon  situations. 

This  surplus  of  sensitiveness  is  found  very  often  as  an  enrich- 
ment of  a  personality  contributing  even  more  to  the  charm  of  the 
character  than  to  its  detriment.  But  in  difficult  and  uncommon 
situations  the  advantage  very  often  turns  into  a  disadvantage,  as 
the  inopportunely  excited  emotion  renders  calm  consideration  im- 
posible.  Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect  than  to  consider  this 
sensitiveness  as  eo  ipso  a  morbid  constituent  of  a  character.  If 
it  really  were  so,  we  should  have  to  regard  at  least  one  third  of 
humanity  as  pathological.  Only  if  the  consequences  of  this  sen- 
sitiveness are  destructive  to  the  individual  have  we  a  right  to 
consider  this  quality  as  abnormal. 

Primary  Sensitiveness  and  Regression. — We  come  to  this  diffi- 
culty when  we  crudely  oppose  the  two  conceptions  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  previous  psychological  history  as  we  have  done 
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here ;  in  reality,  the  two  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  A  certain 
innate  sensitiveness  leads  to  a  special  psychological  history,  to 
special  reactions  to  infantile  events,  which  are  not  without  their 
own  influence  on  the  development  of  the  childish  conception  of 
life.  Events  bound  up  with,  powerful  impressions  can  never  pass 
without  leaving  some  trace  on  sensitive  people.  Some  of  these 
often  remain  effective  throughout  life,  and  such  events  can  exert 
an  apparently  determining  influence  on  the  whole  mental  develop- 
ment. Dirty  and  disillusional  experiences  in  the  domain  of 
sexuality  are  specially  apt  to  frighten  a  sensitive  person  for  years 
and  years.  Under  these  conditions,  the  mere  thought  of  sexu- 
ality raises  the  greatest  resistances.  As  the  creation  of  the 
shock-theory  proved,  we  are  too  much  inclined,  in  consequence  of 
our  knowledge  of  such  cases,  to  attribute  the  emotional  develop- 
ment of  a  person  more  or  less  to  accidents.  The  earlier  shock- 
theory  went  too  far  in  this  respect.  We  must  never  forget  that 
the  world  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  subjective  phenomenon.  The 
impressions  we  receive  from  these  happenings  are  also  our  own 
doing.  It  is  not  the  case  that  the  impressions  are  forced  on  us 
unconditionally,  but  our  disposition  gives  the  value  to  the  impres- 
sions. A  man  with  stored-up  libido  will  as  a  rule  have  quite 
different  impressions,  much  more  vivid  impressions,  than  one 
who  organizes  his  libido  into  a  rich  activity.  Such  a  sensitive 
person  will  have  a  more  profound  impression  from  certain  events 
w^hich  might  harmlessly  pass  over  a  less  sensitive  subject.  There- 
fore, in  conjunction  with  the  accidental  impression,  we  have  to 
consider  seriously  the  subjective  conditions.  Our  former  con- 
siderations, and  the  observation  of  the  concrete  case  especially, 
show  us  that  the  important  subjective  condition  is  the  regression. 
It  is  shown  by  experience  in  practice,  that  the  eft'ect  of  regression 
is  so  enormous,  so  important  and  so  impressive,  that  we  might 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  effect  of  accidental  events  to 
the  mechanism  of  regression  only.  Without  any  doubt,  there  are 
cases  in  which  everything  is  dramatized,  where  even  the  trau- 
matic events  are  artefacts  of  the  imagination,  and  in  which  the 
few  real  events  are  subsequently  entirely  distorted  through  phan- 
tastic  elaboration.  We  can  simply  say,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
case  of  neurosis,  in  which  the  emotional  value  of  the  preceding 
event  is  not  considerably  aggravated  through  the  regression  of 
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libido,  and  even  where  great  parts  of  the  infantile  development 
seem  to  be  of  extraordinary  importance,  they  only  gain  this 
through  regression. 

As  is  always  the  case,  truth  is  found  in  the  middle.  The 
previous  history  has  certainly  a  determining  historic  value,  which 
is  reinforced  by  the  regression.  Sometimes  the  traumatic  sig- 
nificance of  the  previous  history  comes  more  into  the  foreground ; 
sometimes  only  the  regressive  meaning.  These  observations  have 
naturally  to  be  applied  to  the  infantile  sexual  events  too.  Obvi- 
ously there  are  cases  in  which  brutal  sexual  accidents  justify  the 
shadow  thrown  on  sexuality,  and  explain  thoroughly  the  later 
resistance  of  the  individual  towards  sexuality.  Dreadful  im- 
pressions other  than  sexual  can  also  sometimes  leave  behind  a 
permanent  feeling  of  insecurity,  which  may  determine  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  hesitating  attitude  towards  reality.  Where  real  events 
of  undoubted  traumatic  potentiality  are  wanting — as  is  generally 
the  case  with  neurosis — there  the  mechanism  of  regression  pre- 
vails. Of  course,  you  could  object  that  we  have  no  criterion  for 
the  potential  effect  of  the  trauma  or  shock,  as  this  is  a  highly 
relative  conception.  It  is  not  quite  so;  we  have  in  the  standard 
of  the  average  normal  a  criterion  for  the  potential  effect  of  a 
shock.  Whatever  is  capable  of  making  a  strong  and  persistent 
impression  upon  a  normal  person  must  be  considered  as  having 
a  determining  influence  for  neurotics  also.  But  we  may  not 
straightway  attribute  any  importance,  even  in  neurosis,  to  im- 
pressions which  in  a  normal  case  would  disappear  and  be  for- 
gotten. In  most  of  the  cases  where  any  event  has  an  unexpected 
traumatic  influence,  we  shall  find  in  all  probability  a  regression, 
that  is  to  say,  a  secondary  phantastic  dramatization.  The  earlier 
in  childhood  an  impression  is  said  to  have  arisen,  the  more  suspi- 
cious is  its  reality.  Animals  and  primitive  people  have  not  that 
readiness  in  reproducing  memories  from  a  single  impression  which 
we  find  among  civilized  people.  Very  young  children  have  by  no 
means  that  impressionability  which  we  find  in  older  children.  A 
certain  higher  development  of  the  mental  faculties  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  impressionability.  Therefore  we  may  agree  that 
the  earlier  a  patient  places  some  significant  event  in  his  child- 
hood, the  more  likely  it  will  be  a  phantastic  and  regressive  one. 
Important  impressions  are  only  to  be  expected  from  later  youth. 
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At  any  rate,  we  have  generally  to  attribute  to  the  events  of 
earliest  childhood,  that  is,  from  the  fifth  year  backwards,  but  a 
regressive  importance.  Sometimes  the  regression  does  play  an 
overwhelming  part  in  later  years,  but  even  then  one  must  not 
ascribe  too  little  importance  to  accidental  experiences.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  the  later  course  of  a  neurosis,  the  accidental  events 
and  the  regression  together  form  a  vicious  circle.  The  with- 
drawal from  the  experiences  of  life  leads  to  regression,  and  the 
regression  aggravates  the  resistances  towards  life. 

In  the  conception  of  regression  psychoanalysis  has  made  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  this 
sphere.  Xot  only  has  the  earlier  exposition  of  the  genesis  of 
neurosis  been  already  subverted,  or  at  least  widely  modified,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  actual  conflict  has  received  its  proper 
valuation. 

The  Sigxificaxce  of  the  Actual  Conflict 

In  the  case  I  have  described,  we  saw  that  we  could  understand 
the  symptomatological  dramatization  as  soon  as  it  could  be  con- 
ceived as  an  expression  of  the  actual  conflict.  Here  the  psycho- 
analytic theory  agrees  with  the  results  of  the  association-experi- 
ments, of  which  I  spoke  in  my  lectures^^  at  Clark  University. 
The  association-experiment,  with  a  neurotic  person,  gives  us  a 
series  of  references  to  certain  conflicts  of  the  actual  life,  which 
we  call  complexes.  These  complexes  contain  those  problems  and 
difficulties  which  have  brought  the  patient  into  opposition  with 
himself.  Generally  we  find  a  love-conflict  of  an  obvious  charac- 
ter. From  the  standpoint  of  the  association-experiment,  neurosis 
seems  to  be  something  quite  dififerent  from  what  it  appeared 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  earlier  psychoanalytic  theory.  Con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  the  latter  theory,  neurosis  seemed 
to  be  a  growth  which  had  its  roots  in  earliest  childhood,  and  over- 
grew the  normal  structure.  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  association-experiment,  neurosis  seems  to  be  a  reaction  from 
an  actual  conflict,  which  is  naturally  found  also  among  normal 
people,  but  among  them  the  conflict  is  solved  without  too  great 
difficulty.  The  neurotic  remains  in  the  grip  of  his  conflict,  and 
his  neurosis  seems,  more  or  less,  to  be  the  consequence  of  this 
10  Am.  Journ.  Psych.,  April,  1910. 
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Stagnation.  So  we  may  say  that  the  result  of  the  association- 
experiments  tell  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  regression. 

With  the  former  historical  conception  of  neurosis,  we  thought 
we  understood  clearly  why  a  neurotic  person,  with  his  powerful 
parent-complex,  had  such  great  difficulty  in  adapting  himself  to 
life.  Now  that  we  know  that  normal  persons  have  the  same 
complex,  and  in  principle  have  to  pass  through  just  the  same 
psychological  development  as  a  neurotic,  we  can  no  longer  explain 
neurosis  as  a  certain  development  of  phantasy-systems.  The 
really  illuminating  way  to  put  the  problem  is  a  prospective  one. 
We  do  not  ask  any  longer  if  the  patient  has  a  father-  or  a  mother- 
complex,  or  unconscious  incest-phantasies  which  worry  him. 
To-day,  we  know  that  every  one  has  such  things.  The  belief 
that  only  neurotics  had  these  complexes  was  an  error.  We  ask 
now :  What  is  the  task  which  the  patient  does  not  wish  to  fulfil  ? 
From  which  necessary  difficulties  of  life  does  the  patient  try  to 
withdraw  himself? 

When  people  try  always  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  condi- 
tions of  life,  the  libido  is  employed  rightly  and  adequately.  When 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  libido  is  stored  up  and  produces  regressive 
symptoms.  The  inadequate  adaptation,  that  is  to  say,  the  ab- 
normal indecision  of  neurotics  in  face  of  difficulties,  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  their  strong  subjection  to  their  phantasies,  in 
consequence  of  which  reality  seems  to  them,  wholly  or  partly, 
more  unreal,  valueless  and  uninteresting  than  to  normal  people. 
These  heightened  phantasies  are  the  results  of  innumerable 
regressions.  The  ultimate  and  deepest  root  is  the  innate  sensi- 
tiveness, which  causes  difficulties  even  to  the  infant  at  the 
mother's  breast,  in  the  form  of  unnecessary  irritation  and  resist- 
ances. Call  it  sensitiveness  or  whatever  you  like,  this  unknown 
element  of  predisposition  is  in  every  case  of  neurosis. 

{To  he  continued) 
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Psychoanalysis  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  respectable.  Time 
was,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  a  doctor  of  medicine  could 
not  have  been  convinced  that  any  therapeutic  value  whatever 
should  be  accredited  to  psychological  endeavor.  But  times  have 
changed,  and  psychology  itself  is  seeking  to  prove  its  right  to 
existence  by  "  applying  "  itself  to  "  human  "  problems.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  greatest  modern  advances  in  psychology  have 
come  through  the  work  of  medical  men,  who  first  and  foremost 
are  "humane."  Psychoanalysis  has  evolved  out  of  an  endeavor 
to  alleviate  and  cure  hysteria.  It  has  finally  proved  itself  to  be  a 
source  of  scientific  insight  of  the  most  extensive  sort,  as  well  as 
a  therapeutic  process  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  because 
psychoanalysis  is  primarily  one  method  of  therapy  that  it  has  its 
own  proper  function  to  fulfil  in  hospitals. 

Seven  years  ago  was  established  the  first  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment in  any  hospital,  and  since  then  the  work  has  proved  itself 
so  important  that  to-day  no  really  first-class  hospital  could  con- 
sider itself  complete  without  a  social  service  department. 

As  the  social  conditions  under  which  a  patient  lives  have  been 
found  to  be  of  such  importance  in  the  successful  treatment  of 
some  diseases  (nay,  one  might  say  all,  instead  of  some,  because 
what  is  the  significance  of  nurses,  or  hospitals,  if  it  is  not  that  they 
create  a  social  situation  more  favorable  than  common,  to  recov- 
ery?), so  it  has  been  found  that  the  psychological  condition  of  the 
patient  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  recovery. 

Institutions  arise  as  a  result  of  human  need  and  desire :  hence 
hospitals,  churches,  schools,  charities,  etc.,  but  no  one  institution 

1  Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychoanalytic  Asso- 
ciation, May  9,  1913,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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is,  or  can  be,  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  minister  to  all  the  needs 
of  that  marvellously  complex  mechanism,  the  human  being. 
Nevertheless  an  institution  like  a  hospital  should  endeavor  to  help 
all  sick  persons,  and  this  it  is  doing,  more  comprehensively, 
through  the  establishment  of  social  service  departments ;  and  now 
a  further  step  has  been  taken  in  the  appointment  of  psychologists, 
whose  function  it  is  to  study  the  mind  and  mental  attitude  of 
appropriately  selected  patients.  Thus,  at  last,  the  "  whole  "  man, 
bodily,  mental,  and  social,  may  receive  help. 

So  far  as  the  hospital  itself  is  concerned,  this  adding  of  another 
department  is  adding  but  another  burden  to  an  organization 
already  pledged  to  herculean  labors.  For  the  psychoanalyst,  this 
willingness  of  the  hospital  to  let  him  work  in  it  relieves  him  of 
all  purely  medical  responsibility.  He  can  give  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  psychological  problems  in  their  relation  to  sickness  and 
its  symptoms,  assured  that  the  patient  is  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guarded and  is  receiving  the  best  medical  attention  possible. 
Even  for  the  psychoanalyst  who  is  also  a  doctor  of  medicine,  the 
possibility  of  immediate  consultation  with  the  best  medical  spe- 
cialists and  experts  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  complicated  cases. 
And  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  some  cases  really 
are  very  complicated  indeed  and  cannot  be  subsumed  under  any 
single,  simple  scientific  formula.  Thus  while  adding  a  depart- 
ment of  psychology  and  psychotherapy  to  the  hospital  is  adding 
another  burden,  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  individual  pa- 
tients, and,  relieved  of  medical  responsibility,  a  great  opportunity 
to  the  psychologist. 

Patients  are  ordinarily  divided  into  three  classes — ^medical, 
surgical,  and  mental.  But  there  are  borderland  cases,  like  those 
of  hysteria  and  the  psychoneuroses,  which  may  be  medical,  sur- 
gical, and  mental,  all  at  once.  Obviously,  if  they  are  to.  be  suc- 
cessfully treated,  they  must  be  treated  in  this  threefold  manner: 
all  at  once;  any  one  kind  of  treatment  alone  is  insufficient.  For 
instance,  in  one  case  where  a  patient  developed  a  high  tempera- 
ture, lasting  five  or  six  weeks,  during  a  psychoanalysis,  it  was 
necessary  that  all  known  medical  methods  of  testing  for  infec- 
tions, such  as  the  Widal  test,  blood  cultures.,  etc.,  should  be  made, 
to  guard  against  a  disease  that  might  mean  death.  In  this  pa- 
tient's case  it  turned  out  that  the  temperature  was  hysterical,  but 
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it  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  rule  out  other  possibly  more  dan- 
gerous causes.  This  same  patient,  at  another  time,  was  paralyzed 
for  several  months,  during  which  time  she  needed,  and  had,  the 
best  of  medical  attention  and  care.  Another  patient  had  been 
treated  medically  and  surgically,  a  great  deal,  at  various  hospitals, 
without  its  being  recognized  that  her  trouble  was  almost  wholly 
hysterical.  Finally  she  began  sticking  broken  pins  and  needles 
in  herself,  during  dream-like  states.  This  required  both  surgical 
and  psychological  treatment  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously. 
Where  could  that  be  done  so  well  as  in  a  hospital  ?  Another  case 
which  required  hospital  care  and  psychoanalysis,  was  that  of  a 
patient  who  had  cut  herself  some  twenty-eight  or  thirty  times,  and 
who  came  to  the  hospital  with  a  wound  which  needed  surgical 
attention.  Surgical  attention  alone,  however,  was  not  adequate 
to  prevent  further  self-mutilation,  which  had  already  covered  a 
period  of  about  three  years.  In  the  past  such  a  case  would  prob- 
ably have  been  regarded  as  insanity  and  the  patient  sent  to  an 
asylum.  Psychological  analysis,  however,  revealed  the  mental 
origin  of  the  cutting,  and  since  then  the  cutting  has  stopped. 

There  are  other  cases  which  do  not  need  to  stay  at  hospitals, 
but  who  come  to  the  out  patient  department,  and  who  need  at 
least  a  modified  psychoanalysis,-  as  Dr.  Taylor  has  shown,  if  they 
do  not  need  a  complete  one.  Such  a  case  is  the  following.  This 
patient  came  to  the  hospital  complaining  of  persistent  vomiting, 
sometimes  nauseated  and  sometimes  not.  She  also  said  her  back 
ached  near  the  base  of  the  spine  and  at  the  waist  line.  She  had  a 
pain  at  the  base  of  her  brain.  A  physical  and  neurological  exami- 
nation proving  negative,  the  diagnosis  of  psyclioneurosis  was  made 
and  I  was  asked  to  make  a  psychoanalysis. 

A  comparatively  few  interviews  brought  out  the  following 
story.  The  patient's  mother  died  when  she  was  about  twelve, 
and  as  her  father  was  a  drunkard,  she  was  cared  for  by  a  society. 
They  got  a  home  for  her.  After  she  had  been  there  about  four 
months,  the  man  of  the  house  began  to  hold  her  in  his  lap,  caress 
and  fondle  her,  told  her  he  loved  her,  then  began  to  masturbate 
her,  and  finally  attempted  coitus.  After  this  he  had  cohabitation 
with  her  a  number  of  times,  always  with  the  assertion  of  love,  and 
telling  her  he  was  protecting  her,  as  other  men  would  not  be  care- 

2  Possibility  of  a  Modified  Psychoanalysis,  by  E.  W.  Taylor,  M.D., 
Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology',  Feb.-March,  1912. 
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fill  and  would  not  hesitate  to  impregnate  her.  She  lived  here 
three  and  a  half  years,  and  then  went  to  another  "home,"  where 
the  man  of  the  house  did  the  same  thing  a  few  times,  because  she 
was  there  only  a  short  while.  She  was  sent  to  a  farmer's  two 
summers,  and  here  she  went  through  the  same  experiences,  the 
last  being  less  than  a  month  before  I  saw  her.  Her  immediate 
fear,  repressed,  was  that  she  might  be  pregnant.  Confessing 
these  things,  and  with  a  little  encouragement,  the  patient  w^ent  back 
for  her  final  year  at  the  high  school,  where  she  is  doing  splendid 
work.  For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  now  there  has  been  no 
trouble  whatever. 

Another  case  which  was  amenable  to  a  superficial  psycho- 
analysis is  the  following: 

The  patient,  a  girl  of  twelve,  came  to  the  hospital  first,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1908.  In  the  words  of  the  hospital  record:  For  the 
last  six  months,  has  had  pains  in  right  side.  One  week  ago  seen 
by  doctor  outside,  and  diagnosed  appendicitis.  Has  had  some 
constipation — chills  always,  feverish  at  times  of  attack — has  acute 
nephritis  following  scarlet  fever.  Referred  to  Med.  for  general 
examination. 

Ex.  Heart  normal.  Abdominal  tenderness,  R.  iliac.  Urine : 
albumin,  trace;  shows  chronic  nephritis  in  sediment. 

March  11,  1908.  Severe  pain  in  lower  right  abdomen,  on 
walking ;  no  vomiting.  Bowels  regular  with  physic ;  no  dizziness ; 
no  headaches. 

March  21.    Admitted  to  house. 

April  13.    Discharged.    Acute  appendicitis  much  relieved. 

November  10,  191 1.  Since  operation  has  been  having  recur- 
rent attacks  of  pain — every  2-6  weeks.  Pain  preceded  for  two 
days  by  numbness  in  legs.  When  very  acute  thinks  pain  in  right 
side  of  abdomen,  which  doubles  her  up.  Screams  with  pain. 
Sometimes  is  sleepy  with  attack  and  loses  consciousness,  although 
she  usually  knows  people  are  around.  Twice  has  vomited.  Ab- 
domen is  bloated  in  attack.  No  change  in  urine  noticed,  either 
quality  or  amount.  Digestion  O.  K.  Bowels  constipated.  Has 
had  headache  for  three  months. 

March  21.    Pain  often  preceded  by  looseness  of  bowels. 

Has  had  for  five  years  attacks  of  abdominal  pain  always  pre- 
ceded by  numbness  of  right  leg  from  ankle  to  knee ;  this  may  last 
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from  ten  minutes  to  a  week  and  rarely  comes  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  pain.  She  drags  her  foot  when  she  has  numbness. 
Twice  has  lost  consciousness  with  this  pain.  Pain  may  come 
once  a  week,  and  she  may  go  two  months  without  it.  There  is 
nausea,  but  no  vomiting.  There  are  no  headaches.  K.  J.  and 
plantars  normal ;  sensations  normal. 

November  22.    Psychoanalysis  begun. 

November  23.    Holding  urine  lessened. 

December  6.    Has  had  no  attack. 

December  20.  Had  a  little  pain,  with  no  numbness,  a  few 
days  ago.  The  pain  followed  retention  of  urine  during  a  Latin 
test.    Passing  it  at  recess  relieved  her. 

The  second  day  of  the  analysis  it  was  found  that  some  time 
before  the  patient  had  been  warned  against  using  public  closets 
lest  she  get  some  contagious  disease.  She  had  an  unusual  capac- 
ity for  retaining  her  urine,  and  following  this  warning  she  had 
got  into  a  habit  of  retaining  her  urine  unnaturally  long.  This 
was  followed  by  some  pain  and  other  symptoms  mentioned  above. 
When  the  patient  understood  this,  and  took  care  to  relieve  her- 
self, she  was  also  reheved  from  som.e  of  her  symptoms. 

This  is  obviously  only  a  m^ost  superficial  analysis,  but  for 
practical  purposes  it  was  sufficient  for  the  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  psychoanalysis,  as  in  surgery,  the  se- 
riousness of  the  symptoms  is  the  criterion  of  the  radicalness  of 
the  attempts  made  to  relieve  them.  Following  Freud,  the  cri- 
terion of  seriousness  is  tlie  extent  of  social  disability,  not  the  dis- 
comfort alone  of  the  patient.  There  are  all  sorts  of  complica- 
tions. In  this  case  the  parents  had  to  be  considered.  Practi- 
cally one  has  to  be  content,  often,  with  superficiality.  In  this 
connection,  I  think  Freud's  paper  on  "  Wilde  Psychoanalyse " 
in  No.  II,  Zentralblatt,  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

A  point  in  this  connection  it  seems  well  to  emphasize.  Too 
sudden  knowledge  blasts  instead  of  heals.  You  all  remember 
Ibsen's  Wild  Duck.  Tempering  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  psychoanalysis.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
do  this  is  to  move  only  gradually  from  the  most  general  terms  to 
the  more  specific  commonly-used  terminolog}-.  Psychoanalysis 
must  at  least  be  managed  as  delicately  as  lumbar  punctures,  draw- 
ing blood,  or  other  forms  of  surgical  interference. 
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There  is  a  very  important  fundamental  question  to  be  settled 
before  one  permits  himself  to  become  dogmatic.  Is  knowledge, 
full  and  complete,  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  psychoanalysis? 
Freud  evidently  does  not  think  so,  because  his  criterion  of  sick- 
ness is  not  ignorance  but  uselessness,  and  further,  he  says,  that 
sometimes  it  is  better  to  leave  a  neurosis  as  it  is,  rather  than  try 
to  cure  it,  because  it  is  the  best  practical  solution  of  an  unbearable 
situation.  Hence,  for  Freud,  not  knowledge,  but  usefulness  and 
serviceableness  to  society  is  the  end  and  purpose  of  a  psycho- 
analysis. Thus  a  restoration  to  society  and  social  usefulness  sig- 
nals the  practical  completion  of  an  analysis. 

There  are  two  ways  of  successfully  meeting  psychic  traumas 
and  psychic  conflicts :  one  is  a  successful  repression ;  the  other  is 
conscious  suppression  and  sublimation.  Even  after  an  analysis 
has  shown  the  actual  conflicting  complexes,  there  remains  the 
actual  conflict,  though  now  conscious,  where  before  it  was  uncon- 
scious. Thus,  if  we  have  been  fighting  an  enemy  in  the  dark,  the 
discovery  of  the  enemy  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  fight 
is  won. 

The  solving  of  the  medical  problem  leaves  one  on  a  moral 
level.  There  still  remains  the  ethical  problem  to  be  solved;  and 
according  to  William  James,  that  is  the  essence  of  the  problem 
of  philosophy.  But  to  discuss  these  questions  further  will  take 
me  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

It  might  be  thought  that  to  do  a  psychoanalysis  in  the  out- 
patient department  of  a  hospital  would  be  a  practical  impossi- 
bility. To  get  the  patient  to  return  might  seem  impossible.  Fre- 
quent interruptions  seem  difficulties.  And  Freud  brings  up  the 
question  of  free  treatment  and  its  disadvantages.  So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  get  the  patient  to  return. 
I  have  had  patients  come  repeatedly  from  out  of  town,  for  benefits 
that  at  first  must  seem  highly  problematical.  Undoubtedly,  the 
rapidly  formed  Ubertragung  is  largely  responsible  for  this. 

At  first  I  was  much  disturbed  by  interruptions,  but  as  the 
work  went  on  I  noticed  that  the  patient  was  herself  not  cognizant, 
so  far  as  I  could  tell,  of  such  interruptions  as  are  frequent  in  the 
examining  rooms  of  an  out-patient  department.  I  explained  this 
by  the  patient's  almost  absolute  self-absorption. 

The  question  of  free  treatment  is  certainly  important.    I  am 
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inclined  to  take  issue  with  Freud  on  this  point.  The  relation 
between  patient  and  psychoanalyst  is  purely  personal,  and  only 
if  the  patient  is  very  rich  is  it  of  no  importance  to  him  as  to  how 
long  his  treatment  is  to  continue.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
analyst  gets  a  fee  for  every  interview,  it  is  to  his  interest  to  keep 
the  thing  going  as  long  as  possible.  Any  such  motives,  uncon- 
scious, would  be  fatal  to  a  successful  treatment,  but  conscious, 
they' still  have  a  certain  power  to  interfere.  A  much  more  serious 
objection  to  hospital  psychoanalysis  seems  to  lie  in  the  number 
of  doctors  in  charge  of  the  patient.  Conflicting  Ubertragungs 
and  jealousies  might  seem  to  make  it  impossible  to  carry  on  any 
successful  psychoanalysis.  If  different  physicians  really  tried 
simultaneously  to  psychoanalyze  a  patient,  such  interference 
would  make  it  impossible.  The  patient  would  play  one  physician 
against  the  other.  But  where  only  one  is  doing  the  psycho- 
analysis, and  the  others  are  attending  strictly  to  the  medical  or 
surgical  aspects  of  the  case,  there  is  no  conflict,  because  such 
work  may  be  done  entirely  impersonally  and  independently  of 
any  psychological  complications,  which  can  then  be  handled  psy- 
choanalytically  and  independently  of  the  other  complications. 
This  may  look  like  specialization  gone  mad,  but  it  really  is  forced 
by  the  complexity  of  the  case.  Symptoms  that  seem  somatically 
serious,  having  been  diagnosed  as  hysterical,  for  instance,  are  no 
longer  important,  as  symptoms,  but  what  is  important  is  the  origin 
of  these  symptoms  and  here  lies  the  importance  of  psychoanalysis. 
Psychoanalysis  seeks  for  psychic  origins  and  causes,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  seeks  to  cure  the  patient  by  meeting  psychic  disturb- 
ances with  psychic  treatment.  At  bottom  this  is  really  elementary 
moral  instruction  and  training. 

There  is,  however,  one  real  difficulty  confronting  a  psycho- 
analysis in  a  hospital ;  that  is  the  lack  of  occupation  for  the  pa- 
tient. Perhaps  no  more  important  contribution  has  been  made 
than  Freud's  demonstration  of  the  necessity  for  sublimation  if 
psychoanalysis  is  to  be  successful  therapeutically.  Life  energy 
must  have  some  outlet,  or  it  will  damage,  if  not  destroy,  its  pos- 
sessor. Here  is  the  secret  of  some  successes  and  the  explanation 
of  some  failures  of  psychoanalysis.  And  it  explains  some  of  the 
difficulty  in  other  cases. 

There  is  a  class  of  patients  who  try  to  use  the  hospital  in  an 
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illegitimate  way.  For  instance,  I  know  of  a  case  where  free 
board  and  lodgings  wxre  undoubtedly  a  powerful  motive  militat- 
ing against  speedy  recovery  from  a  real,  but  relatively  mild,  psy- 
choneurosis.  Another  case  I  know  of  was  where  the  patient 
tried  to  get  the  social  service  department  to  buy  her  a  new  shirt- 
waist. This  patient  was  a  strong,  well-formed  woman,  who  re- 
fused to  work,  but  let  her  mother,  a  woman  nearly  sixty  years  old, 
sew  in  a  tailor's  shop  all  day  for  the  only  income  the  family  had. 
Such  patients  do  not  take  kindly  to  psychoanalysis  and  refuse  to 
keep  it  up. 

In  any  psychopathic  hospital  there  is,  of  course,  a  ward  for 
disturbed  patients.  Here  there  are  more  nurses,  and  closer  watch 
is  kept  upon  each  patient.  In  the  case  of  the  patient  who  sym- 
bolically masturbated  herself  by  inserting  broken  pins  and  needles 
in  her  breast,  a  closer  watch  was  desirable  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  act.  It  would  seem  as  if  such  an  environment  would  be  very 
bad  for  an  hysteric.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  found  that  the 
stricter  discipline  was  most  salutary;  not  only  in  this  case,  but 
in  another  case  where  the  patient  bit  her  wrist  badly,  in  a  dream- 
like state,  under  the  impression  that  if  she  bit  her  hand  off  she 
could  no  longer  masturbate,  a  habit  she  was  trying  to  break.  The 
presence  of  other  mentally  far  more  deeply  disturbed  patients  had 
not  the  slightest  demonstrable  ill  effects.  I  am  almost  inclined 
to  think  that  any  patient  suffering  from  an  hysteria  serious 
enough  to  make  hospital  treatment  desirable,  even  if  not  neces- 
sary, would  respond  better  to  treatment  just  because  she  saw  the 
logical  end  of  the  loss  of  mental  self  control.  Whereas,  a  patient 
associating  with  other  patients  more  nearly  normal,  enters  into 
undesirable  intimacies,  sympathetic  self-pitying,  and  more  or  less 
maudlin  sentimentality. 

Thus  the  common  opinion  that  an  hysteric  is  undisciplined  and 
could  control  herself  if  she  chose  receives  a  certain  degree  of  cor- 
roboration. Objective,  impersonal  discipline  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  powerful  therapeutic  agencies  we  possess. 

Another  function  psychoanalysis  has  in  the  hospital,  besides 
being  a  therapeutic  process  (primarily  a  therapeutic  process),  is 
as  a  method  of  scientific  research.  Scientific  research,  like  every- 
thing else  human,  has  finally  to  be  judged  by  pragmatic  tests,  and 
so  far  as  a  hospital  is  concerned  that  is,  of  course,  its  value  to 
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therapeutics.  This  value,  of  course,  may  be  either  immediate  or 
remote,  it  must  be  either  immediate  or  remote.  If  remote,  it 
shows  at  least  where  the  trouble  lies,  and  if  we  know  zvhat  the 
trouble  is,  that  is  at  least  one  step  towards  curing  it,  or  at  any 
rate,  it  prevents  the  waste  of  effort  in  useless  attempts  to  do  the 
impossible.  Such  a  saving  of  useless  effort  is  illustrated  by  a 
case  I  have  already  spoken  of.  This  hysterical  girl  had  con- 
tractures of  her  legs  and  hips  which  were  treated  by  weights  and 
pulleys,  plaster  casts,  bandages,  and  an  operation  even  was  about 
to  be  performed  when  suddenly  the  contractures  were  released, 
thus  stopping  the  surgeon's  knife  just  in  time.  In  such  cases  the 
importance  of  ruling  out  hysteria  is  about  as  great  as  ruling  out 
other  forms  of  disease.  Another  case  reported  above  shows  that 
an  appendectomy  was  performed  on  an  hysterical  girl,  and  that 
almost  certainly  the  pain  was  not  due  to  appendicitis.  I  imagine 
that  a  large  number  of  perfectly  good  appendices  have  been 
removed  from  hystericals.  We  all  know,  too,  the  crimes  of 
hysterectomy. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  psychoanalysis  to  the  hospital 
lies  in  its  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  protean  and  deceptive 
forms  of  the  symptoms  of  hysteria  simulating  so  successfully  the 
symptoms  of  organic  diseases  that  unless  one  were  consciously 
on  the  watch  one  could  most  easily  be  misled.  Symptoms  that 
have  been  treated  medically  and  surgically,  which  later  can  be  dem- 
onstrated to  be  hysterical,  not  vaguely,  but  with  adequate  cause, 
with  theoretically  valid  etiolog}',  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  future 
differential  diagnoses.  The  power  of  hysteria  to  imitate  patho- 
logical processes  is  incredible  previous  to  empirical  experience, 
and  while  the  text-books  tell  of  such  cases,  one  naturally  is  in- 
clined to  imagine  them  as  really  bizarre,  infrequent  and  foreign, 
peculiar  perhaps  to  Paris  or  Berlin,  but  not  to  Boston  or  New 
York.  The  concrete  solution  of  such  psychoneurotic  problems 
has  a  convincingness  otherwise  unobtainable.  Finally  it  will  be- 
come a  routine  to  look  for  hysterical  symptoms  as  well  as  organic 
symptoms,  in  any  endeavor  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis. 
That  this  is  important  has  been  already  shown  by  the  case  of  the 
hysterical  patient  who  had  years  of  unavailing  surgical  and  med- 
ical treatment.  Not  that  this  is  any  reproach  on  the  treatment 
she  did  get,  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  had  at  the  time. 
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Investigations  carried  out  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sci- 
entific research,  may  prove  of  immense  value  in  a  negative  way 
if  not  positive.  They  may  help  to  save  us  from  making  in  the 
future  irreparable  blunders.  But,  more  positively,  scientific  re- 
search may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  next  generation, 
if  not  for  this.  Conditions  that  have  gotten  so  bad  we  cannot 
really  cure  them  for  the  particular  individual,  may,  if  we  know 
how  they  came  about,  be  avoided  by  others.  Here,  perhaps,  is 
where  the  hospital  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  psychoanalyst. 
The  world  and  nature  perform  experiments  on  human  beings 
which  we  would  never  under  any  circumstances  be  warranted  in 
consciously  performing.  The  results  are  seen  in  pitiful  abun- 
dance in  every  hospital.  The  causes  may  often  be  discovered  by 
psychoanalysis.  And  while  the  knowledge  may  be  too  late  to 
help  the  individual  much,  it  may  help  others  from  falling  into 
the  same  errors. 


THE  DREAAI  AS  A  SBIPLE  WISH-FULFILMENT  IN 

THE  NEGRO 


By  Johx  E.  Lixd,  M.D. 
government  hospital  for  the  insane,  washington,  d.  c. 

The  investigator  of  dream  states  in  this  country  has  at  hand  a 
race  whose  psychological  activities  are  certainly  less  complex  than 
those  of  the  Caucasian  and  whose  dreams  therefore  must  be 
simpler  in  type.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  American  negro,  and 
especially  to  the  so-called  pure-blooded  negro. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  discuss  pro  or  con  the 
existence  of  an  individual  or  number  of  individuals  of  unmixed 
African  descent.  While  it  is  quite  conceivable  to  my  mind  that 
four  or  five  generations  of  a  race  can  exist  in  an  alien  country 
without  necessarily  receiving  an  admixture  from  their  environ- 
ment and  while  I  fail  to  see  how  such  a  generalization  as  that 
made  by  Witmer^  and  others  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  in  a 
race  so  widely  distributed  and  so  great  quantitatively  as  the 
American  negro,  I  will  admit  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  race 
is  diluted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the  polyglot  nationalities 
with  which  it  has  come  into  contact  since  1620.  Perhaps  only  a 
small  percentage,  or  it  may  be  none,  of  the  negroes  whose  dreams 
are  recorded  below,  were  of  pure  African  blood.  The  admission 
of  this  assumption  would  affect  in  no  way  the  fact  that  the  student 
of  psychology  working  in  the  United  States  has  access  to  a  people 
the  average  level  of  whose  development  is  lower  than  the  white 
race  and  which  furnishes  numerous  individuals  showing  psycho- 
logical aspects  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  savage. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their  dream  life 
would  enjoy  a  relative  freedom  from  the  endo-psychic  censor, 
exactly  as  that  of  the  child  does.    Freud  says : 

.  .  .  under  the  most  complex  conditions,  dreams  are  formed 

1  Witmer,  A.  H.,  "  Insanity  in  the  Colored  Race  in  the  U.  S.,"  Alienist 
and  Neurologist,  1891,  XII. 
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which  can  be  understood  only  as  fulfilments  of  wishes,  and  pre- 
sent their  contents  without  concealment.  In  most  cases,  these  are 
short  and  simple  dreams,  which  stand  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
confused  and  teeming  dream  compositions  which  have  mainly 
attracted  the  atention  of  the  authors.  The  most  simple  of  all,  I 
suppose,  are  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  children,  whose  psychic 
activities  are  certainly  less  complicated  than  those  of  adults.  The 
psychology  of  children,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  called  upon  for 
services  similar  to  those  which  the  study  of  the  anatomy  and 
development  of  the  lower  animals  render  to  the  investigation  of 
the  structure  of  the  highest  class  of  animals.  Until  now  only  a 
few  conscious  efforts  have  been  made  to  take  advantage  of  the 
psychology  of  children  for  such  a  purpose. 

"The  dreams  of  little  children  are  simple  fulfilments  of  wishes, 
and  as  compared,  therefore,  with  the  dreams  of  adults,  are  not  at 
all  interesting.  They  present  no  problem  to  be  solved,  but  are 
naturally  invaluable  as  affording  proof  that  the  dream  in  its 
essence  signifies  the  fulfilment  of  a  wish."^ 

For  the  purpose  of  verifying  this  supposition,  I  obtained  the 
dreams  of  one  hundred  negroes,  selecting  only  those  who  were 
pure-blooded  to  the  best  of  the  information  obtainable  on  the  sub- 
ject. While  of  course  this  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  were 
of  absolutely  unmixed  Ethiopian  blood,  still  it  is  probable  that 
they  had  less  white  blood  in  them  than  those  who  admitted  a 
dilution.  It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  those  negroes 
who  claimed  no  white  ancestry  were  almost  invariably  the  ones 
whose  skins  were  heavily  pigmented  and  who  bore  certain  physi- 
ognomic characteristics  such  as  kinky  hair,  wide,  flattened  nostrils 
and  heavy,  everted  lips. 

A  few  general  characteristics  of  these  dreams  may  be  of  inter- 
est before  proceeding  to  the  citation  of  examples.  Eighty- four 
of  the  hundred  were  frank  expressions  of  wish  fulfilment,  the 
other  sixteen  were  more  complex.  The  eighty-four  were  in  fifty- 
two  instances,  the  brief  expression  of  a  single  idea,  the  other 
thirty-two  presented  the  wish  more  in  detail.  In  none  of  the 
eighty-four  could  distortion,  condensation,  latent  content  or  sec- 
ondary elaboration  be  determined.  No  associations  could  be  ob- 
tained to  the  dream  content,  the  dreamer  simply  recognizing  the 

2  Freud,  S.,  "  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams,"  p.  107. 
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dream  picture  as  a  faithful  visual  representation  of  a  wish  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  suppress.  A  great  many  of  the  dreams 
were  either,  dreamed  that  I  was  out''  or  "I  dreamed  that  I 
saw  myself  outside/'  these  cases  being  confined  at  the  time  of  ex- 
amination in  the  District  Jail  at  Washington,  D.  C.  ^lany  more 
were,  ''I  dreamed  I  had  lots  of  money/'  the  wish  and  the  repres- 
sion being  quite  obvious  in  these  cases.  A  few  dreams,  taken  at 
random  from  the  collection  follows: 

W.  W.    Age  87  years;  education  poor. 

Dream  No.  i.        dreamed  I  was  going  to  get  my  pension." 

This  dreamer  has  for  years  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  pen- 
sion from  the  government,  although  he  has  no  actual  disability  to 
entitle  him  to  such.  It  forms  the  usual  subject  of  his  conversa- 
tion, and  he  has  admitted  in  relating  the  dream  that  it  was  what 
he  had  often  wished  in  his  conscious  Hfe. 

J.  S.  Age,  30  years ;  education,  5th  grade  public  school ;  occu- 
pation, driver.  This  negro  had  been  in  jail  sixteen  days,  serving 
sentence  for  disorderly  conduct  when  he  was  interviewed. 

Dream  Xo.  2.  ''I  dreamed  several  times  when  I  first  came 
here,  that  I  zvas  out." 

This  dreamer  is  unable  to  give  any  more  particulars  about  this 
dream;  the  wish-fulfilment  is  obvious. 

G.  J.  Age,  39  years.  This  individual  who  is  a  laborer,  can 
read  and  write  but  has  no  other  education.  He  was  examined  the 
day  he  arrived  in  jail,  to  serve  a  sentence  of  ninety  days  for  dis- 
orderly conduct. 

Dream  No.  3.  "I  dreamed  several  times  I  had  money — five, 
ten  or  twenty  dollars." 

Patient  adds  voluntarily  the  statement,  "  I  wake  up  and  find  I 
don't  have  anything,"  showing  he  recognized  the  wish-fulfilment 
himself.  Further  questioning  of  him  reveals  the  fact  that  five 
dollars  represents  a  large  sum  of  money  to  him,  and  he  has  never 
had  as  much  as  ten  dollars  together  at  one  time. 

C.  H.  Age,  24  years;  piano  mover  by  occupation;  went  to 
school  to  7th  grade. 

Dream  No.  4.        dreamed  I  had  fifty  or  sixty  dollars." 

He  was  surprised  to  wake  up  and  find  nothing.  Here  again 
the  dreamer  recognizes  the  wish-fulfilment.    He  is  questioned  as 
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to  the  value  of  this  amount  of  money  and  it  seems  that  with  it  he 
would  be  able  to  purchase  all  that  he  desires  at  present. 

M.  B.  Age,  25  years;  laborer  by  occupation;  education,  5th 
grade.  When  this  negro  was  examined,  he  was  spending  his 
eighth  day  in  jail,  awaiting  sentence  for  assault. 

Dream  No.  5.  ''I  dreamed  I  was  out.  The  police  went  one 
way  and  I  went  another." 

This  may  be  classed  as  a  retrospective  wish- fulfilment.  It  is 
of  course  the  reverse  of  what  actually  happened  when  he  was 
arrested. 

A.  F.  Age,  27  years ;  laborer  by  occupation ;  able  to  read  and 
write  but  nothing  else. 

Dream  No.  6.    ''I  dreamed  I  had  plenty  of  money." 

He  says  he  had  this  dream  a  number  of  times.  He  is  not  able 
to  elaborate  it  at  all. 

J.  C.  Age,  23  years;  laborer  by  occupation;  can  read  and 
write  but  has  no  further  education.  When  this  negro  was  ex- 
amined, he  had  been  no  days  in  jail  and  had  seven  more  days 
to  serve  of  his  sentence.  He  could  recollect  no  recent  dreams, 
but  said  when  he  first  came  to  the  jail — 

Dream  No.  7.  dreamed  a  number  of  times  that  I  was  out 
for  a  good  time  with  the  girls." 

E.  H.  Age,  32  years ;  laborer  by  occupation.  He  was  ex- 
amined the  fifteenth  day  of  a  sixty  day's  jail  sentence. 

Dream  No.  8.  ''I  dreamed  last  night  I  was  out  drinking  and 
playing  music." 

It  develops  that  this  negro  plays  the  piano  well  by  ear  and  his 
favorite  amusement  when  at  liberty  is  playing  the  piano  for  a 
cheap  dance,  receiving  therefor  a  dollar  or  two  and  a  few  drinks. 

A.  W.  Age,  39  years;  barber  by  occupation.  He  can  read 
and  write  but  has  no  further  education. 

Dream  No.  9.  dreamed  several  times  I  had  all  the  money 
I  wanted." 

G.  L.  Age,  19  years;  driver  by  occupation;  education,  high 
as  the  4th  grade.  This  negro  had  been  in  jail  five  months  and 
nine  days  when  he  was  examined.  He  had  had  a  number  of 
dreams. 

Dream  No.  10.    ''I  dreamed  I  had  thousands  of  dollars." 
He  was  questioned  as  to  what  one  thousand  dollars  repre- 
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sented  to  him.   He  said  he  could  live  his  whole  life  without  work 

for  a  thousand  dollars. 

Dream  No.  ii.        dreamed  two  or  three  times  I  saw  myself 

out  on  the  street/' 

The  wish- fulfilment  here  is  obvious.    Also  he  says, 

Dream  No.  12.    ''I  dreamed  two  or  three  times  the  jury 

acquitted  me." 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  several  of  the  above  dreams,  the 
dreamer  simply  thought  he  was  released  from  undesirable  situa- 
tions. Nearly  all  of  these  dreams  were  obtained  from  negroes  in 
jail,  and  a  score  more  could  be  cited  where  the  dream  content  was 
simply,  ''I  dreamed  I  was  out." 

Regarding  this,  Freud  says : 

"...  adults  will  often  under  certain  conditions  show  dreams 
of  an  infantile  character.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that 
dreams  of  an  infantile  type  reappear  especially  often  in  adults  if 
they  are  transferred  to  unusual  conditions  of  life."^ 

It  is  interesting  also  to  observe  that  defective  negroes  and  also 
those  with  simple  deteriorating  psychoses,  show  the  same  simple 
expression  of  a  wish-fulfilment  in  their  dreams.  It  is  probable,  of 
course,  that  a  similar  condition  would  obtain  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
white  patients,  and  I  propose  later  to  seek  to  corroborate  this. 

Fifty  colored  patients  were  examined  in  the  wards  of  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  reference  to  their  dream 
activities.  Fourteen  of  the  number  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
give  any  dreams.  Eight  of  those  who  related  dreams,  gave  dream 
pictures  which  were  more  complex  in  type ;  the  remaining  twenty- 
eight  gave  dreams  which  are  simple  wish-fulfilments.  A  few  of 
these  will  suffice  for  illustration: 

T.  G.  Age,  37  years.  A  low-grade  imbecile,  claiming  to  have 
no  white  blood.    He  has  been  four  years  in  the  hospital. 

Dream  No.  13.        dreamed  I  was  out  having  a  fine  time." 

This  patient  says  he  has  had  this  dream  at  least  a  hundred 
times. 

G.  B.  Age,  18  years;  hebephrenic  prsecox;  has  a  fairly  good 
education. 

Dream  No.  14.  ''I  dreamed  I  saw  a  moving  picture  show" 
This  patient  explains  that  this  was  his  favorite  form  of  amuse- 

3  Ibid.,  p.  iii  (footnote). 
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ment  before  his  admission  to  the  institution  and  during  the  day- 
time he  often  imagines  himself  a  spectator  at  one  of  these  enter- 
tainments. 

W.  B.    Age,  41  years;  hebephrenic  prsecox;  no  education. 

Dream  No.  15.  "I  saw  a  lot  of  money — five  and  ten  dollar 
hills  flying  through  the  air,  and  I  zuas  catching  them." 

As  is  common  in  individuals  of  his  social  condition,  the  de- 
nominations mentioned  above  represent  the  potential  acquisition 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  worldly  goods. 

B.  W.  Age,  19  years;  hebephrenic  prsecox;  fair  education; 
sailor  by  occupation. 

Dream  No.  16.    ''I  dreamed  I  was  hack  on  my  ship." 
Patient  is  unable  to  elaborate  this  at  all,  but  it  is  evident  that 
this  is  the  wish  he  has  constantly  in  his  mind. 

C.  N.    Age,  65  years ;  a  low-grade  imbecile. 
Dream  No.  17.        dreamed  I  was  home  last  night." 
Patient  states  this  is  a  dream  he  has  frequently,  and  it  was  a 

wish  he  often  had  in  waking  life. 

The  above  examples  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  if  it  were 
necessary,  but  it  is  within  the  power  of  any  investigator  to  verify 
for  himself  the  occurrence  of  these  dreams  of  a  juvenile  type  in 
negroes.  If  we  accept  unreservedly  Freud's  dream  theory,  espe- 
cially the  essence  of  it,  that  a  dream  represents  a  wish-fulfilment 
and  that  wherever  it  is  not  immediately  recognized  as  such,  the 
activities  of  the  censor  are  responsible,  we  must  admit  that  the 
colored  race  fails  to  show  this  distorting  activity;  consequently 
their  psychological  activities  are  analogous  with  those  of  the 
child,  and  investigation  of  them  might  prove  of  considerable  value 
in  studying  the  genesis  of  the  psychoses.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  admit  that  their  psychology  is  of  a  primitive  type,  we  have  at 
least  so  far  corroborated  Freud's  dream  theory  as  to  show  that  the 
dreams  of  individuals  of  primitive  mental  processes  represent  the 
frank  expression  of  a  wish-fulfilment.  Although  Freud  has 
recommended  the  study  of  child  psychology  as  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  understanding  of  abnormal  adult  psychology,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  his  country  there  is  no  such  race  as  we  have 
here  whose  psychological  processes  are  simple  in  character  and  so 
readily  obtainable.  Perhaps  to  the  American  investigator,  the 
negro  might  prove  as  valuable  and  more  accessible  than  the  child. 
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By  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  ]\I.D.,  Ph.D. 

(Continued  from  page  i86) 

A  further  small  series  of  this  group  is  found  frequently  among 
the  well-to-do.  They  are  not  parasites  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
just  used.  They  may  be  independent  financially,  but  are  en- 
crusted by  the  usages  of  their  social  milieu  and  are  analyzed  with 
great  difficulty.  The  democratic  attitude  of  psychoanalysis,  its 
pragmatic  and  humanistic  tendencies  run  counter  to  their  aristo- 
cratic, rationalistic  and  individualistic  mode  of  education.  They 
are  very  indolent.  Novel  reading,  drug  taking,  alcohoHsm  and 
social  fussing  constitute  their  most  frequently  used  pathways  to 
escape  from  being  bored  to  death;  while  auto-erotic  fantasy, 
sexual  tittle  tattle,  definite  liaisons  or  perversions  may  be  the  sole 
excitements  that  apparently  give  any  value  to  life. 

They  buy  attention  with  their  money;  look  for  flattery  and 
self  indulgence,  and  utilize  the  physician  as  a  blind  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  their  desires.  They  expect  to  be  told  to  do  the  proper 
thing  in  "cures."  If  their  set  goes  to  Carlsbad  or  Hot  Springs 
they  expect  their  medical  advisor  to  know  the  present  styles  in 
sanitaria,  health  resorts,  etc.,  and  use  his  prescription  as  a  lever 
to  move  obstacles,  if  such  exist.  Psychoanalysis  is  far  too  serious 
and  circuitious  a  method  to  interest  them  beyond  that  which  may 
have  previously  stimulated  their  curiosity  regarding  its  so-called 
"  sexual  sniffling."  Since  in  actual  psychoanalytic  practice  no 
such  thing  exists  such  patients  as  a  rule  lose  interest  and  move 
on  to  a  "  new  "  medical  interest  that  will  amuse  them. 

(b)  The  group  of  patients  for  whom  psychoanalysis  would  be 
more  disadvantageous  than  advantageous  is  difficult  to  outline; 
yet  for  the  beginner  certain  patients  are  best  let  alone.  The  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  are  doubtful. 

I  would  place  in  this  series  those  individuals  who  do  not  seri- 
ously take  up  the  subject.    They  may  be  somewhat  sick  but  out 
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of  motives  chiefly  of  curiosity,  they  embark  on  a  psychoanalytic 
procedure,  but  soon  fall  by  the  wayside  by  reason  of  the  time 
needed,  the  cost,  or  the  mental  application.  They  may  start  in  all 
sincerity  but  they  are  more  or  less  superficial  natures  who  tire 
readily  and  "  do  not  see  the  use."  They  are  unwilling  to  go 
through  the  process  of  mentally  dissolving  themselves  in  order  to 
obtain  a  sometimes  unflattering  likeness  of  themselves. 

Many  narcissistic  individuals  belong  to  this  group,  which  will 
be  discussed  later. 

(c)  One  may  read  in  the  form  of  general  statements  made  by 
a  number  of  critics  of  the  harm  that  psychoanalysis  may  do. 
These  critics  are  all  in  accord  in  denying  to  the  sexual  any  etio- 
logical significance,  yet  strangely  enough  psychoanalysis,  thought 
of  by  them  as  dealing  solely  with  sex  matters,  can  do  the  very 
thing  that  they  say  is  impossible  for  sexual  ideas  to  produce.  Ex- 
act details  are  not  available,  and  one  awaits  the  analysis  of 
Hoche's^  anti-psychoanalytic  questionnaire,  which  was  launched 
in  1913  with  all  of  the  signs  of  an  active  partisanship.  The  three 
histories  quoted  by  him  are  ludicrously  inadequate.  This  is  not 
the  place  chosen  to  discuss  the  various  objections  to  the  psycho- 
analytic procedures,  or  to  the  hypothetical  concepts  that  underly 
them;  these  will  be  taken  up  in  the  separate  paragraphs  of  this 
series. 

It  may  readily  be  admitted  that  bad  psychoanalysis  exists,  and 
that  such  can  do  harm ;  but  there  is  much  bad  medicine  and 
bad  surgery  evident  wherever  one  may  wish  to  turn.  Meddle- 
some surgery  is  a  by-word — so  may  meddlesome  psychoanalysis 
become  one.  Freud  has  already  fully  discussed  what  is  well 
termed  "  Wild  Psychoanalysis,"^  a  paper  that  all  aspirants  to  psy- 
choanalytic understanding  should  thoroughly  know. 

Even  the  harm  done  by  "  bad  psychoanalysis  "  may  not  be  as 
great  as  that  done  by  a  "  good  neurologist,"  who  as  a  result  of  an 
examination  of  a  patient  with  a  neurosis  gives  a  learned  diagnosis, 
lays  down  minute  rules  as  to  diet,  regimen,  hydrotherapy,  etc.,  and 

1 "  Ueber  den  Wert  der  Psychoanalyse,"  Archiv.  f.  Psychiatric,  Vol. 
51,  1913,  p.  1055;  "  Eine  psychiche  Epidemin  unter  Aerzten,"  Med.  Klink., 
1910,  No.  26. 

2  "  Selected  Papers  on  Hysteria  and  Other  Psychoneuroses,"  Nervous 
and  Mental  Disease  Monograph  Series,  No.  4,  2d  ed.,  Chapter  XI. 
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yet  is  oblivious  to  the  dynamic  factors  of  the  disorder  under  con- 
sideration. The  analyst  may  have  set  up  a  strong  antipathy,  yet, 
because  it  contains  a  real  element  of  dynamic  interpretation,  it  may 
ultimately  work  out  unconsciously  to  the  patient's  good,  whereas 
the  learned  diagnosis,  which  often  is  nothing  more  than  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  acquired  meaning  of  a  word,  may  shut  the  door  to 
a  minute  investigation  of  the  behavior  of  a  thing,  and  the  patient, 
under  rationahstic  dogmas,  is  treated  for  one  series  of  symbols 
after  another,  yesterday,  uric  acid,  to-day,  gastro-intestinal  tox- 
emia, tomorrow,  dental  sepsis  and  all  without  essential  relief. 

Beginning  analysts  should  avoid  working  with  hysterical  young 
people;  they  should  not  attempt  a  compulsion  neurosis  without 
some  experience,  and  only  after  considerable  work  will  an  analysis 
of  a  beginning  dementia  praecox  fail  to  perhaps  temporarily  in- 
crease the  patient's  excitement.  ]Most  harm  may  come  to  the  ana- 
lyst himself.  With  paranoid  praecox,  or  certain  of  Kraepehn's  para- 
phrenic groups  the  untrained  analyst  is  liable  to  establish  a  nega- 
tive transference  and  later  actual  violence  may  be  directed  against 
him. 

A  similar  state  of  affairs  may  result  from  the  analysis  of 
certain  compulsive  states,  and  the  analysis  of  homosexual  situa- 
tions is  best  let  alone  by  the  beginner  for  closely  related  reasons. 

With  reference  to  compulsion  neuroses,  the  beginner  should  be 
on  his  guard  against  taking  on  free  cases.  These  patients  are 
analyzed  with  great  difficulty;  they  take  an  immense  amount  of 
time,  spread  over  many  months,  and  unless  the  analyst  is  prepared 
to  make  a  complete  analysis  independent  of  personal  sacrifice,  he 
is  wiser  not  to  embark  upon  one.  If  he  is  compelled  by  stress  of 
economically  more  important  work  to  neglect  the  patient,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  a  male — usually  all  with  strong  homosexual  com- 
ponents in  their  libido, — he  is  liable  to  set  up  negative  transfer- 
ences, and  the  patient  is  apt  to  curse  the  analyst  right  royally. 
One  trained  in  psychoanalysis  recognizes  that  after  all  behind  this 
vituperation  in  the  unconscious  their  lies  a  very  great  regard  for 
the  analyst  so  inveighed  against,  but  such  patients'  utterances 
when  heard  by  others  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  as  yet  detailed 

3  See  Singer,  "  Kraepelin's  Concept  of  Dementia  Praecox,"  Journal 
Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  June,  1914;  Kraepelin,  "  Lehrbuch,"  8th  ed., 
Endogene  Verblodung,  1913. 
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evidence  against  the  value  of  psychoanalysis.  Still  the  analyst 
who  has  committed  this  fault  out  of  his  sympathy  for  one  in  great 
distress,  should  know  that  he  is  liable  to  harm  himself  the  most. 
He  rarely  harms  his  patient,  although  the  stupid  outsider  is  apt 
to  take  it  as  a  great  faux-pas  on  the  part  of  the  analyst. 

Particulars  dangers  surround  the  analysis  of  young  girls  suf- 
fering from  hysterical  attacks,  especially  when  such  represent  dis- 
torted erotic  fantasies,  or  when  the  hysterical  symptom  serves  as 
a  direct  sexual  (in  the  narrow  sense)  gratification,  and  represents 
a  part  of  the  sexual  life  of  the  individual.  Here  a  very  strong 
transference  is  apt  to  result  which  often  contributes  new  symp- 
toms to  the  neurosis.  The  development  of  such  new  symptoms 
serves  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  not  continuing  an  analysis, 
or  for  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  physician  trained  in 
analysis. 

Psychoanalysis,  even  of  a  most  careful  kind,  at  times  does 
harm  to  the  analyst  as  well  in  many  such  cases.  The  almost 
pathological  transference  causes  the  patient  to  interfere  with  the 
analyst's  time,  and  when  she  is  rebuffed,  strong  resistances  de- 
velop and  the  hysterical  patient  becomes  an  active  enemy  to  the 
physician.  She  talks  about  him  continuously;  discusses  all  his 
affairs,  particularly  how  he  tried  to  misuse  her  (her  own  non- 
realized  wish- fulfilment).  She  carries  gossip  and  scandal  where- 
ever  she  can  get  an  opportunity,  and  may  be  able  to  place  the 
analyst  in  a  very  unpleasant  position. 

In  justice  to  many  hysterical  patients  however  it  should  be  said 
that  bad  psychoanalysis  cannot  hide  behind  even  this  well  recog- 
nized situation.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  analyst  has 
been  partly  at  fault  in  creating  such  a  condition.  He  may  fail 
in  his  duty,  and  succumbing  to  his  own  weaknesses,  redouble  the 
patient's  erotic  fantasies  by  excessive  tenderness.  He  thus  cre- 
ates new  situations  which  involve  him  as  well  as  his  patient  in  the 
greatest  difficulties. 

One  not  infrequently  finds  that  a  certain  group  of  patients 
unconsciously  start  out  with  the  idea  of  getting  the  analyst  "  inter- 
ested "  in  (them.  They  then  slowly  or  rapidly  substitute  one 
group  of  symptom  symbols,  usually  at  first  highly  resistive  by 
their  opposites,  namely  great  solicitude  and  interest  in  the  analyst 
and  his  work.   They  unconsciously  flatter  the  analyst  and  finally 
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may  succeed  in  getting  the  upper  hand.  The  psychoanalytic  probe 
can  no  longer  do  its  work.  The  analyst  is  powerless.  He  has 
perhaps  succumbed  to  his  own  (auto-erotic,  money)  complexes, 
and  his  usefulness  is  seriously  hampered. 

This  type  is  seen  particularly  in  families  where  the  father  is 
somewhat  of  a  tyrant.  Notwithstanding  a  violent  conscious  anti- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  daughter  to  the  father  the  dreams  are 
apt  to  show  definite  father  image  phantasies  and  the  "  postitution 
complex"  is  fairly  well  marked.  The  girl  is  usually  willful  and 
spoiled;  usually  gets  a  poor  education  and  thus  with  but  few 
libido  channels  open  usually  turns  to  social  forms  of  exhibition- 
ism, ofttimes  very  ingeniously  masked,  and  becomes  an  accom- 
plished breaker  of  hearts.  Those  with  strong  father  incestuous 
phantasies  are  very  inconstant.  They  are  the  Kipling  \'ampires. 
Psychoanalysis  makes  them  even  more  dangerous  since  they  learn 
better  to  conceal  their  ''cat  and  mouse''  game.  When  beauty, 
w^ealth  and  social  postion  are  combined  the  analyst  who  estab- 
lishes strong  transferences  must  be  specially  on  his  guard. 

If  the  analyst  will  realize  that  even  every  transference  con- 
tains a  strong  resistance,  and  that  he,  the  analyst,  is  only  a  surro- 
gate for  the  father  or  brother  image  of  the  infantile  libido  of  the 
patient,  it  should  serve  to  keep  him  from  losing  sight  of  the  main 
object  of  a  psychoanalytic  cure,  i.  e.,  the  making  of  the  patient 
free  and  independent. 

It  must  ahvays  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  analyst  that  the  psy- 
choanalytic method  develops  special  means  by  which  strong  trans- 
ferences are  set  up,  just  as  in  hypnosis  similar  transferences  may 
be  seen,  but  in  a  much  more  limited  group  of  cases.  It  also 
should  provide  the  analyst  who  is  conscientious  in  his  work  with 
special  means  for  handling  these  usually  very  strong  transferences 
which  are  seen  in  all  types  of  neurotics. 

That  which  is  true  of  hysterical  states  is  doubly  so  with  manic 
depressive  psychoses.  These  are  dynamite  bombs  and  may  cause 
much  anxiety  to  patient  as  well  as  analyst.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances the  results  of  even  a  few  talks  are  very^  promising;  occa- 
sionally this  promise  holds  good,  but  more  often  the  transference 
becomes  unmanageable  to  the  patient  and  is  apt  to  cause  much 
discomfort  unless  handled  with  great  skill.  A  real  Freudian 
analysis  is  best  avoided.    Stekel  has  called  attention  to  this  and 
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as  a  result  of  his  experience  warns  against  the  analytic  treatment 
of  manic  depressive  states* 

My  own  experience  shows,  as  he  remarks,  how  violent  the 
transference  may  become,  usually  passing  over  to  most  persistent 
lovemaking.  On  repulsing  these  patients,  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  avoided,  although  it  must  be  done  very  carefully,  they  reject 
the  idea  that  their  love  is  only  a  transference,  a  father-image 
fantasy;  they  threaten  to  make  away  with  themselves,  uncon- 
sciously to  arouse  the  analyst's  sympathy,  and  gain  tenderness 
and  physical  contact.  They  "  will  not  leave  the  office,"  "  they 
are  only  just  so  many  patients,"  "they  are  numbers."  They  are 
very  jealous  of  the  other  patients  and  soon  make  it  impossible  for 
the  analyst  to  carry  on  his  work.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  cul- 
tural type  as  to  just  how  one  can  avoid  these  unpleasant  cases. 
With  individuals  of  fairly  well-grounded  intelligence  one  can 
avoid  their  falling  into  states  of  great  depression  where  they 
threaten  to  kill  themselves  or  kill  the  analyst.  Stekel  advises  a 
course  of  Dubois'^  reeducation  dialectics  for  these  patients  rather 
than  a  true  analysis  in  the  Freudian  sense.  It  is  better  to  deal 
with  more  superficial  structures  and  leave  the  deeper  motives 
untouched. 

With  some  very  intelligent  individuals  with  mild  attacks,  or 
in  free  intervals,  a  very  definite  gain  may  be  made  by  a  complete 
analysis. 

It  is  the  analyst's  duty  in  these  cases  to  explain  the  situation 
to  the  relatives  or  friends  clearly  before  offering  any  relief.  The 
prognosis  in  most  manic-depressive  cases  is  not  good  and  one 
can  only  try  to  do  what  one  can. 

Another  very  important  chapter  in  psychoanalysis  where  harm 
may  come  to  the  analyst  is  that  of  consultations.  At  times  one  is 
called  in  by  a  colleague  to  see  a  patient  who  has  a  psychoneurosis 
or  a  mild  psychosis.  It  may  be  evident  from  the  start  what  par- 
ticular complex  situations  are  at  the  basis  of  the  situation.  To 
even  start  an  analysis  is  bad  technique,  for  it  is  surprising  to  see 
how  rapidly  a  transference  may  be  set  up  in  these  patients  by 
one  trained  in  psychoanalysis.   To  permit  this  transference  to  start 

*  Stekel,  "  Die  Ausgange  der  psychoanalytischen  Kuren,"  Centralhl.  f. 
Psa.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  300  in  particular. 

5  P.  Dubois,  "  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders."  Tr.  by 
Jelliffe  and  White.    Funk  and  Wagnalls,  N.  Y. 
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will  endanger  the  analyst's  standing  with  his  colleague.  He  may 
tell  him,  if  he  has  the  courage,  that  his  enemas,  his  arsenic,  his 
this  and  that,  are  of  no  service  for  this  particular  patient,  who 
needs  mental  therapy.  The  colleague  will  rarely  respect  the 
analyst's  point  of  view,  nor  call  him  again  in  consultation.  The 
colleague  may  ask  the  analyst  to  give  the  patient  a  "  few  "  psy- 
choanalytic treatments,  as  if  psychoanalysis  were  like  the  "  laying 
on  of  hands,"  or  he  may  suggest  that  a  cooperative  type  of  treat- 
ment be  undertaken;  he  to  take  care  of  the  physical  ills,  the 
analyst  to  care  for  the  mental  ones.  This  is  also  a  delicate  situ- 
ation since,  as  a  rule,  there  are  "  no  physical  ills  "  to  be  treated. 
The  gastroptosis,  enteroptosis,  dental  sepsis,  colon  stagnation,  etc., 
etc.,  so  far  as  that  particular  case  under  consideration  is  con- 
cerned, are  gross  animistic  superstitions ;  the  psychical  factors  are 
the  important  ones.  It  is  far  better  for  the  analyst  to  say  that  the 
thing  is  impossible ;  that  the  internist  should  continue  to  do  what 
he  can  do,  avoid  meddlesome  surgery,  and,  after  a  certain  length 
of  time,  if  nothing  is  accomplished,  turn  the  case  over  to  the 
analyst,  who  will  take  his  try  at  it,  promising  to  return  the  patient 
to  his  colleague,  after  a  mutually  agreed  upon  reasonable  time  for 
treatment.  This  ideal  needs  no  elaboration.  A  stage  of  intel- 
lectual culture  which  permits  so  many  animistic  notions  to  control 
the  thinking  of  the  great  majority  of  the  population  is  not  one 
sufficiently  enlightened  however  to  carry  out  such  an  ideal. 

{To  he  continued) 


CRITICAL  DIGEST 


SOME  FREUDIAN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
PARANOIA  PROBLEM 

By  Charles  R.  Payne,  A.B.,  M.D. 

(Continued  from  page  202) 

One  of  the  most  recent  analyses  of  paranoid  conditions  ap- 
peared in  the  Jahrbuch  fur  psychoanalytische  und  psycho patholo- 
gische  Forschimgen,  Vol.  IV,  Part  I,  1912,  under  the  title,  "  Psy- 
chological Analysis  of  a  Paranoid  Patient,"^  by  Sch.  Grebel- 
SKAjA.  The  patient  was  a  man  of  thirty-one  years  when  he 
suffered  his  first  attack.  As  a  boy,  he  had  been  somewhat  irri- 
table; in  school,  he  complained  to  his  teachers  that  the  pupils 
laughed  at  him,  especially  in  gymnastics.  He  had  no  comrades, 
kept  apart  from  others  and  played  little.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  mechanic,  but  became  so  homesick 
that  after  two  weeks  he  gave  up  the  job  and  went  back  to  his 
father.  He  next  became  a  waiter  and  worked  in  various  cities  of 
Switzerland,  France  and  England  but  finding  no  pleasure  in  this 
occupation,  he  forsook  it  and  returned  again  to  his  father,  this 
time  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  which  was  his  father's 
business.  For  a  time,  he  got  along  wxll.  When  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  he  became  engaged  to  a  girl  but  soon  suspected  her 
of  being  untrue  and  broke  the  engagement.  He  now  felt  himself 
annoyed  by  everybody  and  became  very  nervous.  Next,  he  took 
up  the  sport  of  shooting  very  zealously.  In  the  meantime,  he 
was  always  out  of  humor,  mistrustful,  often  troubled  with  in- 
somnia and  lack  of  appetite.  When  thirty-one,  as  he  was  going 
home  one  evening,  he  was  assaulted  and  pounded;  in  this  en- 
counter, he  cried  out  for  help.  In  the  darkness,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize his  assailant  but  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  former  school- 
mate named  D.  who  had  excelled  him  in  athletics.    After  this 

1  Psychologische  Analyse  eines  Paranoiden. 
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experience,  he  thought  people  were  mocking  him  for  making  an 
outcry  when  attacked,  suspected  a  plot  against  him;  these 
suspicions  grew  upon  him  until  he  finally  drew  a  revolver  on  one 
of  the  supposed  persecutors  and  was  committed  to  the  asylum  by 
the  police.  He  was  released  after  a  short  time  but  recommitted 
three  years  later  for  the  same  cause. 

Patient  is  small,  weak,  with  a  certain  shy,  distrustful  expres- 
sion, irritable  and  suspicious ;  well  oriented,  of  good  intelligence ; 
facial  expression  stiff;  affectivity  weak  but  retained.  Delusions 
of  reference:  When  two  people  talk  together,  they  are  speaking 
of  him;  if  anyone  laughs,  it  is  at  him;  a  person  who  coughs  is 
jesting  at  his  lung  trouble;  anyone  cr}dng  out,  is  imitating  his 
outcry  during  the  attack.  Delusions  of  persecution:  They  wish 
to  put  him  out  of  the  w^orld,  to  poison  him;  they  guess  his 
thoughts,  cheat  him  and  keep  him  in  the  asylum  because  he  is  an 
important  person.  Grandiose  ideas:  He  is  the  greatest  inventor 
of  airships,  will  receive  one  hundred  thousand  francs  for  his 
inventions ;  he  is  more  intelligent  than  all  physicians ;  his  thoughts 
are  of  great  value  for  all  medicine;  he  writes  a  mass  of  articles 
on  scientific  themes.  Hallucinations  of  hearing  and  znsion:  He 
hears  voices  and  sees  different  people ;  has  many  hypochondriacal 
complaints  such  as  a  burning  sensation  in  the  head,  empty  feeling 
in  the  lungs,  etc. ;  often  his  lungs  are  inflated.  Diagnosis :  para- 
noid form  of  dementia  prsecox. 

Analysis 

The  decisive  factor  in  precipitating  the  psychosis  was  the 
attack.  He  acted  like  a  child,  cried  out  and  begged  for  help. 
This  was  not  in  itself  a  cause  of  the  disease  but  a  factor  which 
brought  his  greatest  conflicts  to  expression.  Ideas  which  were 
previously  acting  unconsciously,  were  now  projected  upon  the 
outer  world. 

In  following  the  author's  analysis  and  conclusions,  the  reader 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  analysis  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
a  psychosis  offers  much  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  a  neurotic 
patient,  for  the  reason  that  as  soon  as  disagreeable  or  unpleasant 
complexes  are  touched  upon,  the  patient  is  apt  to  become  excited 
or  silent  and  refuse  to  give  any  further  information.  Hence  many 
points  must  be  left  deficient  in  detail  or  neglected  altogether. 
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Complex  of  Sexuality:  A  word-association  experiment  gave 
certain  results  which  pointed  to  an  onanism  complex;  for  ex- 
ample, the  reactions:  finger — disease,  hand — sleep,  sleep — cleanli- 
ness, numbers — five.  To  the  question,  what  he  meant  by  the 
association,  finger — disease,  the  patient  replied  that  many  physi- 
cians were  always  inclined  to  consider  onanism  a  cause  of  disease, 
which  was  not  at  all  true.  He  said  he  had  never  practiced  onan- 
ism but  had  read  much  concerning  it  and  discussed  it  with  his 
friends.  Questioned  concerning  the  reply,  hand — sleep,  he  said 
that  as  a  child,  he  was  always  anxious  about  touching  his  sexual 
organ;  he  thought  that  only  he  did  that.  Asked  if  he  practiced 
onanism  as  a  child,  he  denied  it  and  refused  to  give  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  In  this  connection,  he  advanced  the  informa- 
tion that  in  his  family,  they  were  all  very  cleanly,  especially  the 
father,  who  was  much  given  to  complete  baths.  The  father,  he 
said,  was  a  follower  of  the  nature-cure  and  believed  in  the  efficacy 
of  baths  and  washing  as  a  means  of  healing.  The  patient  com- 
plained that  he  suffered  in  the  asylum  because  he  could  not  carry 
out  these  complete  baths.  As  a  child,  the  patient  had  been  fond 
of  watching  other  boys  urinate  in  order  to  compare  penises.  He 
further  related  that  in  books,  it  was  stated  that  onanism  was  harm- 
ful while  Dr.  Sch.  said  that  pollutions  were  not  injurious.  He 
said  he  always  had  pollutions  with  dreams.  The  dreams  con- 
cerned sexual  things  but  their  exact  content  he  refused  to  reveal. 

Asked  what  persons  he  saw  in  the  dreams,  he  replied,  those 
with  whom  he  stood  in  "  sensual "  union,  no,  in  "  transcendental " 
union  (German,  "  sinnlich "  and  iibersinnlich").  They  are 
especially  Dr.  Sch.,  Prof.  B.  and  Dr.  J.,  earlier  also  D.  (the  one 
who  had  assaulted  him).  A.,  the  latter's  friend  and  others.  He 
says :  "  It  is  a  sensual  union  with  a  married  person.  My  pollu- 
tions arise  from  the  fact  that  I  am  sensually  united  with  a  patient 
who  is  perhaps  in  the  waking  state  and  is  sexually  excited;  this 
excitation  is  transferred  to  me  by  sensual  ways  and  if  I  am  asleep, 
I  dream  of  him  and  have  a  pollution.  The  union  with  the 
patient  is  formed  by  means  of  the  brain  of  Prof.  B.  since  we  are 
both  in  union  with  Prof.  B."  Are  you  in  sensual  union  with 
women  also?  "No,  never,  only  with  men  and  mostly  with  phy- 
sicians." To  the  question  if  his  father  was  related  to  this  union, 
he  replied  most  indignantly,  "No,  what  are  you  thinking  of?" 
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Patient  was  so  much  excited  by  this  question  that  he  at  once  began 
to  speak  Swiss  German  instead  of  his  usual  High  German.  This 
intense  reaction  pointed  to  strong  repressed  complexes.  The 
father  must  stand  in  some  relation  to  a  sexual  complex,  otherwise 
why  this  tremendous  reaction  to  the  question.  The  author  states 
that  this  transition  in  the  patient's  language,  from  High  to  Swiss 
German,  occurred  apparently  unconsciously  every  time  repressed 
complexes  were  touched  upon. 

The  father  has  been  the  patient's  ideal  from  childhood.  In 
his  whole  behavior,  when  he  speaks  of  his  father,  he  acts  like  a 
child  who  stands  in  admiring  awe  of  the  father.  "  My  father  is 
the  most  noted  man  in  the  community;  he  can  do  everything,  he 
knows  everything,  etc." 

The  author  well  says :  "  The  father  is  the  ideal  of  the  young 
mind.  With  growth,  critique  changes  the  object  of  the  first 
esteem,  the  father  is  no  longer  considered  as  perfect.  In  his  place, 
come  other  authorities.  But  some  individuals  remain  fixed  in 
this  stage  of  infantile  transference,  they  hide  themselves  in  these 
experiences ;  their  minds  harden  as  it  were,  instead  of  developing 
further.  The  great  complex  which  ruled  the  patient  in  his  tender 
years,  which  absorbed  his  whole  mind  and  rendered  him  without 
emotion  or  interest  for  anything  else  in  life,  was  the  fundamental 
cause  for  his  forming  no  new  associations ;  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
attention  to  reality  failed ;  hence  the  patient  remained  in  this  stage 
of  infantile  adoration,  or,  if  he  freed  himself  from  it  for  a  time, 
he  soon  reverted  to  his  infantile  attitude." 

The  patient  related  how  he  remembers  his  father  in  earliest 
childhood  and  what  an  impression  he  made  on  him.  To  the  ques- 
tion, Do  you  often  see  your  father,"  he  answered,  "  No,  when 
I  wish  to  think  of  father,  the  '  inspirator '  comes  and  either  makes 
me  think  of  Dr.  Sch.  or  shows  me  the  latter's  picture  and  often  so 
exaggerated."  We  must  pause  a  moment  here  to  acquire  a  few 
facts  regarding  Dr.  Sch.  Apparently  he  had  been  the  patient's 
family  physician.  In  the  psychosis,  he  is  the  patient's  greatest 
persecutor.  The  voices  tell  the  patient :  "  Dr.  Sch.  has  studied  his 
life  from  birth  in  somnambulism."  Dr.  Sch.  will  bury  the  patient 
alive,  make  his  body  rot,  weaken  him,  cause  him  to  have  pollu- 
tions. If  he  would  think  of  his  father,  he  is  compelled  to  think 
of  Dr.  Sch.    Thus,  Dr.  Sch.  stands  in  some  kind  of  relation  to 
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the  father.  It  will  repay  us  to  note  the  author's  keen  analysis  of 
this  mental  relationship.  "  As  a  rule,  hate  is  joined  to  love."  This 
attitude,  to  which  Bleuler  has  given  the  name  ambivalence,"  per- 
mits the  same  idea  to  have  two  contrasting  emotional  expressions 
and  allows  the  same  thoughts  to  be  entertained  in  positive  and 
negative  phases  at  the  same  time.  The  patient  loves  his  father; 
the  other  component  of  the  affect,  the  hate  of  the  father,  does  not 
become  conscious.  But  why  must  he  think  of  Dr.  Sch.  when  he 
wishes  to  think  of  his  father  ?  He  hates  Dr.  Sch.  consciously,  he 
would  like  to  kill  him  and  perhaps  would  do  so  if  he  were  free. 
Is  this  not  possibly  the  expression  of  the  hate  which  is  missing  in 
the  relation  to  the  father?  Does  he  not  identify  the  two  per- 
sonalities with  the  complex  "  father  "  ? 

Those  emotions  which  because  of  education,  we  cannot  enter- 
tain toward  the  father,  we  gladly  shunt  upon  another  person  and 
thus  escape  the  conflict.  In  order  to  evade  conflicts,  one  buries 
himself  in  science,  in  order,  as  Freud  says,  "to  transform  passion 
into  desire  for  knowledge,"  thereby  rendering  possible  an  emanci- 
pation of  the  complexes  and  the  quelling  of  their  activity. 
Another  takes  refuge  in  illness,  as  Jung  has  shown  in  his  article 
"  The  Content  of  the  Psychoses."  Our  patient  creates  for  him- 
self a  substitute  for  the  father  in  the  personality  of  Dr.  Sch.  in 
order  to  be  able  to  set  free  those  emotions  which  have  been  rooted 
in  his  mind  since  childhood." 

The  following  vision  clearly  discloses  his  homosexual  tend- 
encies :  "  Dr.  Sch.  was  always  shown  to  me  only  as  his  sexual 
organ.  His  penis  was  shown  quite  dried  up  and  withered,  he  is 
already  very  old."  How  old  is  he?  ''Eighty  years,  no,  fifty  or 
sixty."  Here,  the  patient  misspeaks  himself,  which  as  all  who 
have  read  Freud's  "  Psychopathology  of  Everyday  Life "  will 
understand,  is  not  without  its  mental  determinant.  Eighty  is 
about  the  age  of  his  father.  He  is  constantly  thinking  how  the 
old  man  must  still  work  and  can  receive  no  help  from  his  son. 
The  misstatement  points  to  the  submerged  complex,  the  identifi- 
cation of  Dr.  Sch.  with  the  father. 

Neither  in  the  delusional  system  of  the  patient  nor  in  his  hallu- 
cinations, do  female  figures  appear.  We  know  from  his  anam- 
nesis that  he  had  been  engaged  at  one  time  but  apparently  he 
developed  no  strong  passion  for  his  fiancee.    The  only  feeling  he 
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had  toward  her  was  jealousy.  He  accused  her  of  being  unfaith- 
ful and  loving  other  men  more  than  him.  How  much  actual 
ground  there  may  have  been  for  this  accusation,  the  author  could 
not  determine,  but  the  fact  was  known  that  the  fiancee  was  a 
person  of  excellent  character.  As  we  saw  in  Ferenczi's  cases,^ 
ungovernable  delusions  of  jealousy  play  a  great  role  in  the  psy- 
cholog}'  of  paranoia.  These  people  are  not  adapted  to  love 
heterosexually.  This  deficiency  in  emotion,  they  project  outward, 
asserting  that  they  are  not  loved;  also  finding  in  this  projection, 
an  excuse  for  their  deficient  love. 

Further  derivatives  of  this  powerful  homosexual  tendency 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  bit  of  the  patient's  delusion:  "  Even 
before  I  was  received  at  the  Asylum  K.,  the  voices  told  me  that 
different  persons  were  penetrating  me.  It  is  a  kind  of  incarna- 
tion, perfect  bodily  union."  These  persons,  he  named  as  follows : 
"  First  comes  D.,  A.  and  O.  (A.  and  O.  were  friends  of  D.  who 
according  to  his  belief,  had  assaulted  him),  then  Dr.  Sch.,  Prof. 
B.  and  Dr.  J.  First  A.  penetrated  me,  he  was  the  one  who  pressed 
within  me.  This  penetration  was  so  remarkable  that  I  felt  it  in 
my  whole  body,  it  made  me  shiver  visibly." 

The  interesting  points  in  this  delusion  are,  first,  that  the  per- 
sons who  penetrated  him  were  also  his  persecutors;  second,  he 
assumed  the  passive  part  in  the  phantasy.  In  his  "  curriculum 
vitse  "  which  he  had  composed,  he  says,  In  England,  I  was  placed 
in  a  house  as  a  girl  for  all." 

Another  time,  the  voices  say  to  him,  "  D.  is  the  one  who  can 
strengthen  me,  who  can  make  me  well."  From  this,  we  judge 
that  he  feels  weak,  sick.  D.  is,  however,  the  person  who  in  the 
patient's  view,  has  assaulted  him.  It  cannot  be  proven  that  D. 
was  the  assailant,  but  the  patient  believes  it,  which  is  the  important 
fact  for  our  consideration.  The  author  traces  the  mental  mechan- 
isms so  cleverly  that  we  must  follow  the  steps  closely. 

"  Why  is  the  person  with  whom  the  patient  stands  in  his 
'  unconscious '  in  '  mental '  union,  whose  sexual  organ  is  shown  to 
him  (in  imagination),  with  whom  his  'voices'  are  ever  busy, 
consciously  considered  as  persecutor  and  even  perpetrator  of  the 
assault  ?  "  As  we  know  from  the  clinical  history,  the  patient  was 
beaten  and  behaved  during  the  assault  like  a  little  child ;  he  cried 

2  Reviewed  in  Part  I  of  this  series. 
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and  begged  for  help.  After  this  event,  he  immediately  perceived 
the  voices.  Across  the  way,  in  the  restaurant  where  D.  was  with 
his  friends,  he  continually  heard  how  they  mimicked  him,  crying 
"help,  help";  also,  at  night,  he  heard  the  same,  as  if  a  little 
child  was  being  beaten  and  cried  out. 

Says  the  patient :  "  The  voices  are  now  ever  busy  with  this 
affair,  they  ridicule  me,  they  consider  me  cowardly,  timid,  per- 
haps unworthy  of  a  good  marksman."  Now  we  understand  why 
this  event  had  such  results  for  him.  Even  before  it  happened,  he 
felt  himself  slighted,  both  in  the  family  circle  and  the  school ;  he 
kept  aloof  from  all  and  clung  only  to  his  father.  He  says :  "  In 
the  family,  only  brother  J.  counted  who  could  do  everything  and 
earned  the  most  money." 

In  the  primary  school  as  the  patient's  teacher  reports,  he  was 
always  gloomy  and  never  played  with  his  comrades.  Otherwise, 
he  was  a  mediocre  pupil,  showing  no  especial  talent.  That  which 
he  could  not  do,  he  wanted  to  do.  When  thirteen  years  old,  he 
first  greatly  admired  this  same  D.  at  gymnastic  exercise.  He  told 
his  teacher,  D.  was  the  best  gymnast.  He  approached  D.  a  little 
but  lacked  the  courage  to  form  a  friendship  with  him.  The 
patient  says :  "  I  could  never  speak  in  his  presence  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  wanted  to."  When  the  patient  returned  from  abroad 
D.  already  had  a  good  position  and  a  circle  of  friends.  The 
patient  often  associated  with  them  but  never  felt  quite  at  home  in 
their  company.  He  says  he  always  went  home  with  a  headache 
after  being  with  them.  He  did  not  wish  to  seem  so  much  inferior 
to  them.  Since  he  must  assert  his  manhood  in  some  way  which 
was  possible  for  him,  he  devoted  his  whole  interest  to  sport.  In 
this  way,  he  proved  his  manliness.  By  the  assault,  he  was  driven 
back  to  the  infantile  as  by  a  stroke.  At  the  same  time,  the  foun- 
dation of  his  artificially  erected  manliness  broke  down.  Now,  he 
felt  still  more  keenly  that  he  could  accomplish  nothing  in  life,  he 
heard  voices  which  ridiculed  him,  mimicked  him  as  he  cried  for 
help. 

Our  patient  also  lacked  manly  courage  in  general,  the  courage 
to  live,  therefore  he  fled  into  illness,  that  "  lightning  conductor  of 
all  conflicts."  In  the  psychosis,  he  is  the  greatest  inventor,  he 
makes  wonderful  airships  and  gramophones.  The  voice  which 
ridicules  him  is  predominantly  the  voice  of  D.    With  the  latter, 
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however,  he  is  also  in  "  mental "  union,  he  would  be  like  D. ;  in 
school,  it  was  D.  who  possesed  what  he  lacked.  D.  was  stalwart, 
strong,  good  fellow,  had  much  intercourse  with  women  (as  patient 
indignantly  relates).  There  arose  the  wish  to  come  into  closer 
association  with  his  ideal  but  the  courage  to  do  this  was  lacking. 
Then  came  the  event  with  the  sudden  assault.  Now  the  patient 
began  to  hate  D. ;  he  was  persecuted  by  him,  maltreated,  D.  was 
his  greatest  enemy,  had  formed  a  plot  against  him.  As  Freud 
showed  in  his  Schreber  case,  the  person  who  is  longed  for,  be- 
comes the  persecutor,  the  content  of  the  wish-phantasy  changes 
to  content  of  the  persecution.  The  statement,  "I  love  him,"  is 
contradicted  by  the  delusion  of  persecution  which  proclaims :  "  I 
do  not  love  him,  I  hate  him."  This  contradiction  which  could  not 
run  otherwise  in  the  unconscious,  cannot  come  into  the  paranoic's 
consciousness  in  this  form.  The  mechanism  of  the  s}Tiiptom 
formation  in  paranoia  demands  that  the  inner  perception,  the 
emotion,  be  replaced  by  a  perception  from  Avithout.  Thus,  the 
formula  changes  by  projection  from  I  hate  him"  to  the  other, 
"  He  hates  me,  which  justifies  me  in  hating  him"  (Freud).  This 
same  mechanism,  we  can  see  in  the  case  under  consideration.  In 
this  manner,  D.  becomes  the  persecutor,  the  assailant.  The  incar- 
nation-phantasies are  analogous  to  Schreber's  coitus-with-men 
phantasies.  This  patient  also  plays  the  passive  part  since  one 
"  penetrates  him  and  thereby  he  becomes  another."  He  says : 
"  When  A.  was  in  me,  the  voices  said :  '  Now  he  has  me  com- 
pletely in  his  power,  now  I  am  no  more,  but  A.  is  active  within 
me.' "  This  reminds  us  of  the  mystics,  who  when  possessed  by 
God  or  filled  with  His  spirit  are  no  longer  themselves  but  become 
God. 

To  the  question  whether  he  had  defended  himself  against 
these  penetrations  or  incarnations,  the  patient  replies :  "  No,  why 
should  I,  it  came  spontaneously  and  the  voices  were  also  right, 
I  have  become  another,  something  acted  in  me,  thought  in  me. 
The  voices  said  to  me :  D.  and  A.  yield  themselves  voluntarily  in 
order  to  give  me  sensual  strength.  By  hypnosis,  they  have  com- 
pletely drawn  my  strength  upon  themselves,  therefore  they  must 
give  me  back  again  the  stored  up  strength.  Then  I  could  become 
healthy  again.  I  suddenly  felt  as  if  my  lungs  were  inflated. 
Then  I  felt  myself  stronger  again,  after  the  inflation.    Then  you 
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might  say,  A.  or  D.  may  be  in  me,  hence  I  had  a  better  feehng  of 
strength." 

From  these  productions,  we  learn  the  following:  The  patient 
is  in  union  not  only  with  D,  but  also  Avith  A.  These  are  two  dif- 
ferent personalities,  D.,  a  Don  Juan  of  the  village,  A.,  an  ordinary 
citizen.  Both  afford  his  voices  material,  they  give  him  new 
strength,  new  life.  He  does  not,  however,  sharply  differentiate 
the  two  personalities  from  each  other;  really,  there  is  only  one 
person,  D.,  to  whom  the  patient  has  imputed  the  good  parts  of  A. 
The  condensation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  dream  where  two  per- 
sonalities who  belong  to  different  systems  of  thoughts  are  identi- 
fied. D.,  his  wish-phantasy,  the  embodiment  of  his  unsatisfied 
wishes  and  his  resistance  against  these,  his  morality,  his  conscious 
striving  and  desire.  While  D.  represented  the  realization  of  his 
unconscious,  A.  is  the  ideal  of  his  conscious  mind. 

In  these  phantasies,  is  contained  the  great  problem  of  the 
patient,  namely,  how  he  can  get  w^ell.  He  is  always  asserting  that 
he  has  been  wrongfully  committed.  He  dwells  constantly  on  the 
idea  that  it  is  not  he  but  the  physicians  who  are  mentally  unsound  ; 
this  opinion,  he  zealously  defends.  But  perhaps  unconsciously, 
he  feels  the  inner  dissensions  of  his  mind.  These  he  must  in  some 
way  seek  to  correct.  ''A.  and  D.  have  strengthened  me  by  the 
sensual  union"  he  says.  Thus,  an  avenue  of  escape  is  provided, 
which  of  course,  only  his  unconscious  can  accept.  The  union 
with  D.  will  make  him  healthy.  In  other  words,  the  satisfaction 
of  the  homosexual  ideas  and  wish-phantasies  will  restore  him  his 
potency  which  was  destroyed  in  him  by  hypnosis. 

Who  makes  him  impotent  and  how?  Dr.  Sch.,  D.,  Prof.  B. 
and  Dr.  J.  are  the  chief  "  inspirators,"  they  manipulate  his  sexual 
organs,  give  him  sensuous  thoughts  until  he  gets  pollutions.  They 
have  always  sought  to  weaken  my  body  in  order  to  use  me  for 
experimental  purposes."  Thus,  they  are  the  same  persons  who 
also  strengthen  him.  Further,  in  the  description  of  the  sexual 
persecutions,  we  see  a  plain  ambivalence.  He  must  become  im- 
potent, lose  his  manhood,  no  longer  exist  as  a  man,  become  a 
woman.  And  then,  by  the  incarnation  of  D. — A.,  he  will  become 
strong  again,  perceive  a  feeling  of  strength  in  his  whole  body, 
then  he  is  saved.  The  transformation  from  man  to  woman, 
which  in  Schreber's  case,  was  an  act  of  God,  is  brought  about  in 
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this  case  by  the  "inspirators."  Dr.  Sch.  whom  we  have  recog- 
nized as  the  personification  of  a  part  of  the  father-image,  is  also 
the  chief  persecutor  who  occasions  the  most  pollutions  in  the 
patient.  But  by  this  persecutor  he  is  strengthened  and  healed. 
The  patient  plays  the  passive  role,  however,  in  this  process  because 
he  is  no  longer  a  man  but  a  woman.  The  author  shows  that 
deeply  hidden  in  the  patient's  mind,  the  father  is  also  included  in 
the  ranks  of  the  persecutors. 

The  mother-complex  seems  entirely  lacking.  Of  his  mother, 
the  patient  never  speaks  spontaneously.  When  questioned  con- 
cerning her,  he  replies  in  an  indifferent  tone  with  dates  of  her 
illness,  death,  etc.  Neither  in  his  earliest  childhood  nor  in  later 
years,  can  any  traces  of  his  relations  to  the  mother  be  shown. 
He  is  always  speaking  of  his  father  but  almost  never  of  his 
mother. 

Ideas  of  grandeur:  As  we  learned  from  the  clinical  history, 
the  patient  is  the  greatest  inventor  in  the  world  who  will  receive 
immense  sums  for  his  airship.  He  is  such  an  important  person- 
age that  they  have  had  him  committed  to  the  asylum.  He  under- 
stands much  more  than  all  physicians,  all  lawyers,  all  mankind  in 
general.  He  will  become  the  most  famous  Swiss,  and  will  never 
be  forgotten  on  earth.  His  thoughts  have  great  value,  hence 
machines  are  constructed  to  ascertain  them.  His  semen  is  won- 
derfully valuable.  They  keep  him  in  the  asylum  in  order  to  be 
able  to  dissect  him  because  his  brain  conceals  colossal  importance. 
He  is  strong,  powerful.  He  often  dreams  of  Hercules.  In  re- 
ality, he  is  very  small  and  ugly.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  in  these 
delusions  the  compensations  for  the  things  which  he  lacked  in 
life.  The  idea  of  the  airship  which  occupies  him  most  of  all, 
serves  to  give  him  fame  and  to  provide  him  a  defence  against  his 
enemies.  It  may  be  that  the  phallic  shape  of  the  airship  (Zep- 
peHn)  has  some  significance  also.  Earlier,  he  had  busied  himself 
with  the  idea  of  perpetual  motion  which  the  author  well  charac- 
terizes as  the    phantasy  of  the  impotent." 

The  patient's  libido  seeks  satisfaction  in  two  ways:  first,  in 
sublimations;  he  shows  interest  in  scientific  questions  touching 
on  the  nature  of  hallucinations,  sense  perceptions,  etc.  Only,  with 
him,  the  sublimitation  is  a  failure,  else  he  had  not  been  ill  in  this 
manner.    The  second  way  is  that  of  phantasies,  incarnation  ideas, 
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the  mental  union  with  Prof.  B.  and  the  physicians.  This  part  of 
his  sexuaHty  he  has  very  strongly  dammed  up  and  prefers  to 
devote  himself  to  inventions,  to  seek  his  salvation  in  these. 

Death  plays  an  important  role  in  the  patient's  phantasies.  He 
is  buried  and  sees  his  own  corpse.  Death  is  closely  connected 
with  sexuality.  The  voices  say  to  him  instead  of  "buried," 
"gratified  "  ("  beerdigt,"  "  defriedigt But  for  him,  the  words 
have  the  same  meaning;  the  voices  distinguished  between  these 
not  at  all  and  use  one  word  for  the  other.  In  connection  with  his 
death  phantasies,  the  patient  develops  certain  neologisms  which 
the  author  elucidates  in  some  detail.  Since  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  preserve  the  meaning  in  translating  these  new  words  and 
phrases,  for  the  point  usually  depends  upon  the  shifting  of  a 
letter  or  group  of  letters  in  the  German  words,  we  may  pass  on. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  essentially  characteristic  of  the  paranoic 
mind. 

We  may  glance  at  a  page  or  two  of  interesting  somatic  hallu- 
cinations, picking  out  one  or  two  as  illustrations  of  the  many 
given :  one  kind,  the  patient  calls  "  heart  eruptions  "  like  a  Vesu- 
vius. Another  variety  is  a  burning  in  the  head  which  he  connects 
with  his  pollutions.  Others  are,  a  hardening  of  the  abdomen,  his 
blood  is  withdrawn,  etc. 

The  patient  also  has  an  interesting  philosophical  system.  No 
man  has  a  soul  of  his  own  but  only  a  part  of  the  world-soul.  He 
feels  himself  a  part  of  the  cosmos,  in  union  with  other  souls  who 
lived  thousands  of  years  ago.  He  says :  "  I  was  in  sensual  union 
with  my  father  before  I  was  born,  I  really  lived  in  the  father." 
Thus,  he  takes  part  in  his  own  creation  through  identification  with 
his  father. 

Resume:  The  author  sums  up  the  salient  points  in  the  case  so 
vividly  and  instructively  that  I  reproduce  them  almost  entire. 

"Even  in  childhood,  the  patient  displayed  an  abnormal  defi- 
ciency of  those  attributes  which  usually  characterize  his  sex. 
Among  his  comrades,  he  is  the  weakest,  he  is  ridiculed,  pushed 
back  and  remains  constantly  alone;  the  lack  of  manliness  (which 
appears  even  in  boys  as  pleasure  in  scuffling  and  fighting)  form- 
ing a  barrier  between  him  and  his  companions,  makes  him  feel, 
even  in  the  years  of  childhood,  that  he  lacks  something  which 
others  possess.    Added  to  this  deficiency,  was  his  clearly  marked 
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though  Still  unconscious  homosexual  tendency;  this  appeared  in 
childhood  in  the  passive  phase.  In  the  further  course  of  life, 
with  the  general  mental  development,  all  these  mental  peculiari- 
ties came  to  ever  sharper  delineation.  Having  become  independ- 
ent, he  remains  always  alone,  wanders  restlessly  from  place  to 
place,  seeks  connection  with  society  but  does  not  find  it;  finally, 
his  passive  homosexual  tendencies  compel  him  to  return  to  his 
father.  These  tendencies  remain  suppressed  in  the  depths  of  his 
unconscious  but  nevertheless  prevent  a  normal  real  transference 
of  his  libido. 

"We  may  surmise  that  the  problem  of  acquiring  manliness 
had  continuously  tormented  him  since  the  years  of  maturity;  in 
order  to  learn  what  he  lacked  and  what  his  comrade  D.  possessed 
(strength,  courage)  he  sought  to  approach  him,  but  naturally, 
because  of  his  complete  passivity,  he  could  not  succeed  in  this. 
At  last,  he  thought  he  had  found  a  means  of  becoming  a  man  in 
the  sport  of  shooting  which  occupies  such  an  important  place  in 
the  history  of  his  country  and  there  often  serves  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. He  finally  attained  a  certain  perfection  as  a  marksman. 
The  laurel-crowns  compensated  for  his  feelings  of  insufficiency, 
they  might  have  soothed  him  for  a  long  time  without  completely 
eliminating  the  conflict.  Now  came  the  event  which  frustrated 
all  his  attempts,  which  taught  him  explicitly  the  insolubility  of  the 
problem  of  becoming  a  man  like  the  rest.  He  was  ignominiously 
pounded  and  behaved  like  a  child.  From  this  scene,  start  all  his 
delusional  ideas  of  general  laughter  which  arises  over  his  down- 
fall and  which  makes  him  appear  as  the  object  of  universal  jest. 

The  ideas  which  subsequently  develop,  that  they  would  strike 
him  dead,  destroy  him,  etc.,  drive  him  to  withdraw  from  the  ex- 
ternal world  and  from  men  who  are  all  hostile  to  him;  he  goes 
back  into  his  inner  world  and  seeks  the  long  hidden,  suppressed 
material  as  sufficient  in  itself.  The  earlier  suppressed  emotions 
now  obtain  free  play — he  flees  into  illness — in  his  delusion  which 
provides  him  as  compensation  for  the  deficiency  in  real  transfer- 
ence, an  inner  transference  (introversion  and  regression)  upon 
the  father-image.  The  mechanism  of  projection  of  his  emotions 
in  the  disease  is  very  characteristic.  We  find  with  him  the  same 
mechanism  of  repression  and  displacement  of  the  father-complex 
which  Jung  has  described:  'the  suppressed  affect  comes  to  the 
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surface,  seldom  direcUy,  but  ordinarily  in  the  form  of  a  displace- 
ment upon  another  object.'  We  find  this  displacement  with  the 
patient  in  the  replacement  of  the  father  by  the  relations  to  Dr. 
Sch.  and  Prof.  B. 

"  Hate  against  the  man  D.,  gifted  with  all  the  attributes  which 
the  patient  lacks,  whom  he  admires  and  envies,  is  an  especially 
plain  example  of  ambivalence  (love  and  hate).  The  agency  of 
the  ambivalence  in  the  homosexual  feelings  of  the  patient  makes 
itself  plain.  We  have  already  emphasized  in  the  text  that  his 
homosexual  tendencies  are  decidedly  ambivalent.  The  father,  on 
whom  he  depends  in  infantile  manner,  who  remains  his  highest 
authority,  changes  in  the  disease  into  Dr.  Sch.  and  Prof.  B.,  whom 
he  identifies  with  the  father.  These  personalities  are,  however, 
also  his  persecutors  whom  he  consciously  hates.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  this  hatred  is  mixed  with  erotic  emotions,  as  the  patient 
many  times  mentions  that  these  persons  who  penetrate  him,  at 
the  same  time  strengthen  him,  afford  him  new  strength  and 
power ;  on  the  other  side,  they  weaken,  torment  and  use  him  up. 
D.  is  the  one  who  has  destroyed  him,  he  must  now  also  strengthen 
him.  That  which  destroys  can  also  strengthen;  this  thought  is 
probably  as  old  as  humanity.  '  In  me  are  D.  and  A.  active,'  says 
the  patient;  exactly  the  same  as  good  or  bad  spirits  could  be 
active  in  men  according  to  the  old  belief.  These  different  re- 
sults and  also  the  sensual  figure  of  his  father,  he  ascribes  to  Dr. 
Sch.  and  Prof.  B.  The  father  weakens  or  strengthens  him,  gives 
him  strength  or  destroys  him,  a  plain  proof  of  the  close  relations 
of  certain  religious  ideas  to  the  '  magic '  significance  of  the  father- 
image. 

"The  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  delusions  of  grandeur 
is  also  very  typical  of  his  unconscious  mental  processes.  Even 
in  the  period  of  his  good  health,  his  thoughts  revolved  around  the 
idea  of  his  insufficiency.  This  idea  continues  its  existence  in  re- 
pression in  the  disease;  it  no  longer  expresses  itself  consciously 
in  continual  striving  to  attain  his  ideal.  We  see  him  in  his  delu- 
sion as  the  greatest  Swiss,  the  inventor,  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  man  (Hercules).  He  builds  mighty  airships  and  if  he 
succeeds  in  building  an  airship  which  can  be  readily  moved  toward 
any  side,  then  he  is  saved. 

"  In  numerous  places,  we  meet  phantasy  structures  to  which 
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the  historical-mythological  method  of  consideration  developed  by 
Jung  in  his  schizophrenia  theory  can  be  applied.  I  mention  the 
world-soul  theory  which  reminds  us  in  part  of  modern,  in  part  of 
very  old  philosophical  views.  Making  the  substance  of  the  soul 
the  same  as  light  is  a  further  point  which  was  likewise  an  ancient 
view.  The  preexistence  of  the  patient  in  the  father  is  even  a 
current  Christian  doctrine,  especially  plain  in  John's  Gospel.  The 
penetration  of  the  magic  working  personalities  into  his  own  body 
is  a  fundamental  conception  of  the  mystics.  The  accompanying 
inflation  of  the  lungs  points  to  the  light-  or  air-nature  of  the 
invading  personality,  likewise  an  ancient  view.  The  belief  that 
the  phallus  is  a  substitute  for  the  whole  personality  is  similarly 
ancient,  the  phallus  is  a  picture  of  the  godhead. 

If  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  inner  mechanisms 
of  the  father-complex,  the  patient  plainly  transfers  his  father- 
complex  upon  Dr.  Sch.  and  Prof.  B.  The  father  (Dr.  Sch.  and 
Prof.  B.)  is  his  persecutor  who  causes  him  to  suffer  and  torments 
him  in  all  possible  ways.  The  patient  proceeds  now  according 
to  Freud's  formula:  he  hates  the  father,  therefore  the  father 
hates  him,  that  is,  the  father  causes  his  sufferings.  The  physicians, 
Dr.  Sch.,  Prof.  B.,  intend  to  dissect  him,  to  prepare  all  sorts  of 
tortures  for  his  body;  they  do  this  to  attain  their  own  selfish 
aims,  for  his  being,  especially  his  brain,  is  important  for  the 
world.  The  foundation  of  his  psychosis  lies  in  his  father- 
complex. 

Of  the  mother-complex,  nothing  could  be  determined,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  infantile,  a  mother-complex  must  have  been 
present.  In  all  probability,  the  libido  directed  toward  the  mother 
was,  at  a  very  early  age,  almost  entirely  displaced  upon  the  father ; 
thus,  the  over  emphasis  and  pathological  importance  of  the  father 
is  explained." 

Those  readers  who  followed  the  first  numbers  of  this  series, 
will  find  in  this  case  a  confirmation  of  many  of  the  points  brought 
out  by  Freud  and  Ferenczi  in  their  cases. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Whoever  'has  familiarized  himself  with  dream  analysis  will 
easily  find  the  sexual  symbolism  in  this  dream. 

The  long  street  is  a  passage  in  the  female  genitals.  In  the 
same  sense  there  are,  for  example,  slanting,  upward  opening, 
roof  windows  which,  through  an  obstruction  are  with  difficulty 
accessible  (hymen).  In  a  similar  dream  there  came  down  the 
steep  stairs  small,  naked,  smooth  headed  boys  from  the  school, 
homunculi,  who  signified  new-born  children,  who  later  would 
manifestly  study  like  papa! 

The  stove  pipe  was  also  often  dreamt  of  in  the  same  way. 
Out  of  it  came  a  rose-red  serpent,  which  was  very  long.  Compare 
the  Russian  fairy  tale  of  "  The  Little  Bear,"  that  will  be  men- 
tioned in  a  later  chapter.  This  last  dream  picture  is  from  a  young 
mother,  to  whom  the  time  until  the  arrival  of  the  child  seems  very 
long.  The  serpent  is  used,  as  we  will  see  later,  as  a  symbol  for 
the  male  organ  and  through  which  fruit  is  brought  forth;  the 
long  time  is  represented  by  the  length  of  the  serpent.  The  popu- 
lar saying  is:  "At  Frau  N.'s  the  oven  has  fallen  down;"  that 
means  that  Frau  N.  has  given  birth. 

The  portal  in  the  earlier  related  dream  and  the  mouth  in  one 
to  be  related  later  belong  to  dream  symbols  to  be  similarly  inter- 
preted. 

In  the  forest  fire  there  are  two  components.    Forest  has  here 
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the  same  sexual  significance  as  the  nymph's  forest  in  Freud,^  it 
is  the  forest  on  the  so-called  mons  veneris  of  women  and  belongs 
with  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  long  passage. 

When  there  is  burning  in  a  dream  usually  the  fire  of  love 
burns;  in  the  dream,  in  the  usage  of  language,  in  figurative  repre- 
sentation (the  heart  of  Jesus  is,  in  the  church  symbolism,  almost 
always  represented  with  a  flame,  as  the  symbol  of  love,  bursting 
forth  from  it)  fire  is  closely  connected  with  love;  similarly  in 
mytholog}'. 

In  the  special  case  this  significance  is  quite  transparent.  The 
brother  appears  as  a  fireman.  The  brother  represents  therefore 
the  family  of  the  dreamer,  which,  living  in  the  city  does  not  agree 
with  his  marriage,  and  how  this  will  prevent  the  fire.  With  this, 
is  also  connected,  that  the  dreamer  will  not  marry  in  the  uniform 
of  the  rigid,  confessionally  disposed  brother  (family)  but  thinks,  it 
makes  no  difference,  one  can  marry  civilly.  He  appears  from  now 
in  riding  costume.  Just  as  we  must  translate  the  fire  of  the  fire 
dream  into  love,  so  riding,  signifies  empirically,  usually  something 
sexual. 

Women  often  dream  in  similar  connection  of  horses  which 
prance  immediately  before  them  and  threaten  to  crush  them. 

The  further  analysis  of  the  trousers  will  be  passed  over  at 
this  point. 

The  dreamer  carries  a  sort  of  saber,  not  as  usual  but  in  a  posi- 
tion and  direction  as  becomes  the  erect  phallus.  In  the  place  of 
the  saber  succeeds  a  sort  of  cow-hide.  In  the  swiss  dialect  Hagen- 
schwanz  is  the  name  for  it  (Hagen  from  Hagi—  bull;  Schwanz 
is  a  military  and  also  a  common  designation  of  the  phallus).  The 
Hagenschwanz  is  made  from  the  phallus  of  the  bull  and  that  is 
how  it  gets  its  name.  On  account  of  its  elasticity  it  is  used  in 
place  of  a  whip  by  cattle  drivers  and  is,  besides,  a  much  feared 
means  of  punishment.  It  appears  in  this  role  in  common  par- 
lance. When  besides  in  the  dream  the  saber  is  used  to  fight  it 
has  to  do  usually  with  a  sexual  conflict,  also  besides  that  the  saber 
for  explanation  is  transformed  into  a  Hagenschwanz  and  must 
be  carried  in  place  of  an  erect  phallus  (the  saber  is  stuck  in  the 
sheath!).  So  now  the  dreamer  hastens  in  the  direction  of  the 
burning  woods. 

s  "  Bruchstiicke  einer  Hysterieanalyse,"  Monatsschr.  fiir  Psychiatrie 
und  Neurologie,  Bd.  XVIII,  1905,  Heft  4  and  5. 
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The  cry  from  the  house  is  exactly  like  that  which  a  short  time 
before  the  dreamer  heard  in  a  zoological  garden  as  he  was  walk- 
ing by  the  animal  cages  with  his  bride.  It  came  from  a  pair  of 
pumas  that  were  just  about  to  copulate. 

Only  through  these  symbolisms  was  it  possible  to  concentrate 
the  whole  dream,  which  was  cut  into  so  many  trains  of  thought, 
into  one  picture.  The  analysis  shows  us  repeatedly  how  many 
symbol  constructing  elements  exist  in  the  dream.  The  strong 
erotic  of  the  dream  is,  however,  only  clear  to  the  initiated.  We 
see  here  horse,  bull,  saber,  cow-hide,  etc.,  namely  animals  and 
objects,  the  latter  brought  into  relation  by  derivation  or  similarity 
with  the  symbolic  representation  employed  in  the  indication  of 
symbols  of  man  as  a  sexual  being. 

We  find  similar  material,  for  example,  in  a  work  of  Jung.^ 

Hysteria  has  innumerable  symbolic  representations  that  through 
special  mechanisms  and  memories  are  always  again  being  awak- 
ened and  still  remain  hidden  to  consciousness.  Hysterical  attacks 
are  often  in  their  essential  parts  abridged,  symbolic  representa- 
tions, also  the  hysterical  physical  symptoms  and  conduct. 

A  short  hysteria  analysis  will  follow  in  a  few  pages.^^ 

Dementia  prsecox,  which  represents  the  commonest  mental 
disease,  is  in  a  high  degree  manifested  in  symbolic  thinking^^  and 
the  same  thing  is  seen  in  other  psychoses.^^ 

Paradigms  are  mentioned  under  the  wish  structures  of  de- 
mentia prsecox  and  we  will  return  to  others  in  examples  of  fairy 
tales. 

V 

The  Symbolism  of  the  Fairy  Tale 

In  Bechstein's  collection  of  fairy  tales,  illustrated  with  Rich- 
ter's  attractive  pictures,  one  of  them  that  belongs  to  the  tale  of 
"  Oda  and  the  Serpent "  strikes  me.   The  tale  runs  as  follows : 

9 "  Diagnostische  Assoziationsstudien,"  VIII  Beitrag,  Journal  f.  Psy- 
chologic und  Neurologic,  Bd.  VIII,  1906,  Leipzig,  J.  A.  Barth. 

In  earlier  works  I  have  given  examples  of  such  symbolism.  Com- 
pare "Diagnostische  Assoziationsstudien,"  VII  Beitrag,  and  Psychiatrisch- 
ncurologischc  Wochcnschrift,  1905,  No.  46. 

1^  Compare  Jung,  "  Ueber  die  Psychologic  der  Dementia  praecox." 
Halle  a.  S.,  Marhold,  1907.    See  (this  series). 

12  Bleuler,  /.  c. 
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Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  had  three  daughters, 
of  which  the  youngest  was  named  Oda.  Once  the  father  was 
going  to  market  and  he  asked  his  daughters  what  he  should  bring 
them.  The  oldest  asked  for  a  golden  spinning-wheel,  the  second 
for  a  golden  reel,  but  Oda  said :  *'  Bring  me  what  runs  under  your 
wagon  when  you  are  on  the  way  back."  Then  the  father  bought 
at  the  market  what  the  two  eldest  daughters  wished  for  and 
started  home;  and  behold  there  ran  a  serpent  under  the  wagon 
which  he  caught  and  brought  to  Oda.  He  threw  it  down  into  the 
wagon  and  afterwards  before  the  door  of  the  house  where  he  let 
it  lay.  When  Oda  came  out  the  serpent  began  to  speak :  Oda, 
dear  Oda,  can  I  not  come  in  on  the  porch?  "  What,"  said  Oda, 
my  father  has  brought  you  to  our  door  and  you  wish  to  come  up 
on  the  porch?"  But  she  let  it  come  up.  Xow  as  Oda  went  to 
her  room  the  serpent  cried  again :  Oda,  dear  Oda.  may  I  lay 
before  your  room  door?"  Ah,  see  that,"  said  Oda,  "my  father 
brought  you  to  the  house  door.  I  have  let  you  in  on  the  porch,  and 
now  you  wish  to  lay  before  my  room  door  ?  Well,  let  it  be  as  you 
wish !  "  Xow  as  Oda  was  going  into  her  bed-room  and  opened  the 
door  of  her  room  the  serpent  cried  again:  **' Oh  Oda,  dear  Oda, 
may  I  not  come  in  your  room?"  "How,"  cried  Oda.  "has  not 
my  father  brought  you  to  the  door,  have  I  not  let  you  on  the  porch 
and  before  my  room  door,  and  now  you  wish  to  come  with  me  in 
my  room?  However  if  you  will  be  satisfied  now  come  in  but  I 
tell  you  to  lay  still."  With  that  Oda  let  the  serpent  in  and  com- 
menced to  undress.  When  she  was  about  to  get  into  bed  the 
serpent  cried  out  again :  "'  Oh  Oda,  dearest  Oda,  may  I  not  get 
into  bed  with  you?  "  "  Xow  that  is  tcK>  much,"  cried  Oda  angrily, 
"my  father  has  brought  you  to  the  house,  I  let  you  in  on  the 
porch,  afterwards  before  my  room  door,  after^vards  in  my  room, 
now  you  want  to  get  into  bed  with  me.  However,  3'ou  are  prob- 
ably frozen.  So  come  in  with  me  and  get  warm  you  poor  worm !  " 
And  then  the  good  Oda  stretched  out  her  soft  warm  hand  and 
lifted  the  cold  serpent  into  her  bed. 

Into  the  bargain  now  the  serpent  changed  into  a  young  prince 
who  in  this  manner  was  freed  from  the  magic  spell ;  and  he  took 
the  good  Oda  to  wife. 

The  sexual  symbolism  of  this  tale,  the  single  phases  of  the 
seduction,  the  change  of  disgust  into  affection,  are  so  transparent, 
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that  explanation  is  unnecessary,  and  the  transformation  at  the 
critical  moment  makes  any  such  wholly  superfluous. 

The  serpent  is  here  the  prince,  in  the  language  of  fairy  tales 
that  signifies  the  wished-for  man.  The  symbol  is  by  no  means, 
however,  accidental.  As  in  magic  and  fairy-tale  symbolism  the 
part  (for  example  the  charm)  almost  always  stands  in  place  of 
the  whole;,  that  is  protects  from  the  bewitched  or  from  magic, 
or  calls  forth  magic,  so  is  also  the  serpent  a  part  of  the  man, 
namely  the  phallus.  In  the  story  of  Oda  this  substitution  is  ap- 
parent. One  has  the  feeling  in  reading  it  it  might  just  as  well 
have  been  the  relation  of  a  dream  which  a  patient  with  hysteria 
or  dementia  prsecox  had  had.^  Indeed  we  meet  the  serpent  there 
with  absolutely  identical  significance  and  in  dementia  prsecox  also 
in  other  pictures  which  are  of  dream-like  construction,  for  ex- 
ample, in  delusions,  hallucinations,  wish  deliria,  etc.  There  are 
snakes  which  creep  into  the  genitals  or  bite  near  them.  They  are 
cold,  disgusting  (as  with  Oda),  they  have  the  same  tendency  to 
produce  terror,  and  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  that  so  often  adheres 
to  the  anticipation  of  the  sexual.  Snake  dreams  are  very  common 
with  hysterical  women  and  can  almost  always  be  traced  to  this 
signification. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  with  the  exception  of  what  has  already 
been  said,  what  the  serpent  means  as  a  sexual  symbol.  That  it  has 
a  very  great  significance  in  mythology,  in  race  psychology,  in  fairy 
tales,  and  in  psychopathology.  StoU  mentions  the  importance  of 
the  serpent  in  the  popular  belief  of  the  cause  of  the  miracle  of 
Moses  (''Suggestion  und  Hypnotismus,"  p.  214,  II  Auflage;  the 
brazen  serpent).  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  serpent  miracle  of 
Moses  (2.  B.  Mos.,  Kap.  IV  u.  VII). 

After  Moses  has  seen  the  Lord  in  a  vision  (Chapt.  Ill)  and 
been  called  by  him  to  be  the  Savior  of  Israel,^  he  desired  a  miracle 

1  See  the  "  litde  green  serpent "  in  Jung,  the  "  Psychologie  der  De- 
mentia praecox."    Halle  a.  S.,  Carl  Marhold,  1907.    Monograph  Series  No.  3. 

2  A  teleological  hallucination :  like  that  which  we  meet  commonly  as 
the  deciding  point  in  the  lives  of  great  and  small  religious  minds;  it  marks 
a  moment  from  which  they  live  wholly  according  to  their  ideal.  One  thinks 
of  the  conversion  and  the  call  of  Paul ;  of  the  vision  of  the  holy  Francis 
of  Assisi;  of  Goethe's  beautiful  soul,  Susanna  von  Klettenberg,  who,  as 
the  conclusion  of  her  oscillation  between  heavenly  and  earthly  love  felt  in 
a  vision — not  as  before,  God  in  general — but  specifically  the  attraction  of 
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from  him,  so  that  the  people  might  believe  in  the  vision  of  the 
burning  bush  and  that  he  was  chosen.  God  makes  his  staff  change 
into  a  serpent ;  Aaron  repeats  this  miracle  before  Pharaoh ;  we  see 
also  the  Eg}-ptian  magician  do  it.  The  staff  of  Aaron  t^vists  about 
the  staff  of  the  Eg}'ptian.  Shall  we  not  think  here  of  a  dream-like 
erotic  symbolism  when  it  borders  upon  the  previous  vision  of  the 
burning  bush  that  itself  moves  upon  dream-like  ground?  The 
staff'  becomes  a  serpent;  that  is  the  miracle;  and  the  Israelitish 
serpent  twists  about  the  Egyptian ;  does  not  that  mean  that  Israel's 
men  will  vanquish  the  Eg}-ptians  ? 

We  learn  from  Stending^  of  the  serpent  especially  as  the  soul 
animal,  that  is,  the  animal  into  which  the  soul  is  transformed  after 
its  separation  from  the  body  by  death.  Erechtheus  (later  Erich- 
thonios,  another  name  for  Poseidon)  of  Athens  was  taken  from 
his  mother,  the  earth,  and  given  over  to  his  false  sisters  Aglauros, 
Herse,  and  Pandrosos  to  care  for,  who,  at  the  sight  of  the  serpent- 
like  child,  were  seized  with  frenzy  and  threw  themselves  down 
from  the  castle  cliff'.  Later  this  God  was  seen  incarnated  in  the 
temple  serpent  maintained  in  the  Erechtheion  (according  to 
Stending  a  proof  that,  originally  residing  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  it  was  as  well  the  God  causing  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land 
and  also  death). 

From  the  same  source  I  take  the  following  about  the  orgies 
of  the  Mainades  of  the  Dionysius  cult.  The  wild  round  dance, 
the  shaking  of  the  head,  the  shouting  and  the  deafening  music  of 
the  flutes  brings  forth  by  night  time  in  passionate  stimulation 
crowds  of  women  carrying  torches  in  the  mountain  forests,  who 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  are  thrown 
into  convulsions  in  which  they  believe  themselves  united  with 
the  god.  (See  also  Stoll,  II.  ed.,  p.  317.)  Their  souls  seem  to 
leave  their  bodies  and  to  mix  with  the  spirit  hosts  of  the  god,  or 
they  think,  that  the  god  himself  enters  into  their  bodies  so  that 
they  are  full  of  the  god. 

To  the  god  Dionysius  as  to  the  soul  itself  is  ascribed  a  serpent 
form.    In  order  to  be  able  to  take  him  into  themselves,  his  wor- 

the  man  Christ  in  the  body.  Here  the  union  with  the  definite  object  of 
love  is  very  clear.  In  certain  sects  the  producing  of  such  "  conversions  " 
is  frankly  strived  for. 

2  "  Griech.  und  rom.  Mythologie."    Leipzig,  Goschen,  1905. 
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shippers  therefore  tore  and  devoured  snakes  or,  according  to 
the  old  belief,  other  young  animals  consecrated  to  him  and  repre- 
senting him  as  bull  calves  and  rams,  and  in  the  earliest  times  prob- 
ably also  children,  and  drank  the  blood  as  being  the  bearer  of  life, 
and  clothed  themselves  in  the  fresh  pelts.  In  this  way  they 
called  upon  God  with  loud  voices  that  he  would  grant  them  fruit- 
fulness  in  the  new  year. 

The  small  Dionysia  held  in  the  country  and  in  Athens  itself, 
the  Anthesterins  (flower  feasts),  have  the  same  meaning;  they 
represent  the  symbolic  marriage  of  the  god  with  the  queen  repre- 
senting the  country,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  republic,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  wife  of  the  Archon  of  Basilea. 

The  serpent  is  also  the  attribute  of  heroes.  In  the  Roman 
mythology  there  are  related  to  the  spiritual  beings  (manes, 
lemures,  larvae),  spirit-like  creatures,  the  genii,  the  representatives 
of  the  life  and  procreative  powers  of  man,  and  the  corresponding 
junones  for  women.  At  birth  they  enter  into  men,  at  death  they 
leave,  and  like  the  souls  of  the  dead  the  spirits  are  represented  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent. 

It  may  be  that  serpents  and  also  dragons  (both  ideas  often 
overlap  in  mytholog}'  and  fairy  tales)  have  a  broader  significance 
in  these  territories  than  at  first  sight  would  appear,  certain  it  is, 
that  they  very  often  have  a  sexual  meaning  or  a  meaning  closely 
associated  with  the  sexual,  and  that  that  is  the  original  meaning. 
That  is  shown  by  the  above  mythological  digression.  In  fairy 
tales  the  ideas  of  dragon,  serpent,  giant,  devil,  monster  are  often 
used  promiscuously.    They  commonly  play  the  same  role.* 

If,  however,  perhaps  in  fairy  tales  that  are  full  of  mytholog- 
ical reminiscences  and  fragments,  this  supposition  is  permissible, 
so  probably  in  present-day  psychopathology  the  old  mythology  is 
less  responsible  than  the  similarity  with  the  male  genitals,  with 
the  appearance  of  the  serpent  as  a  sexual  symbol  (both  symbolic 
series  have  a  common  origin).  An  hysterical  patient,  who,  for 
example,  in  a  dream  was  bitten  in  the  mouth  (instead  of  the 

*In  Bernhard  Schmidt  ("Das  Volksleben  der  Neugriechen  und  das 
hellenische  Altertum,"  i  Teil,  Leipzig,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1871,  pp.  186-7,  note 
i)  there  is  an  intimation  as  to  the  masculine  sexual  root  of  the  serpent 
worshipped  as  a  good  house  spirit:  If  the  whole  male  branch  dies  out  in  a 
house  then  the  house  serpent  has  forsaken  the  house  forever. 
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genitals)  by  a  serpent,  had  no  such  mythological  knowledge.  The 
example  will  be  further  referred  to  later. 

It  is  similar  with  other  elements  in  the  fairy  tale.  In  the 
sexual  dreams  of  the  mentally  disordered,  for  example,  we  know 
the  magic  wand,  the  divining  rod  in  sexual  symbolic  meaning. 
In  fairy  tales,  however,  the  significance  of  these  objects  may  be 
displaced,  and  so  not  every  fairy  tale  serpent  is  a  sexual  symbol. 
We  have,  however,  instances  of  fairy  tales  in  mind  in  which  the 
mythological  series  meets  and  crosses  with  that  from  dreams  and 
psychopatholog}-. 

From  the  different  collections  which  I  know  well  I  will  select 
a  series  of  examples  of  the  sexual  symbolism  of  fairy  tales. 

The  Frog  King  (Grimm,  No.  i). — The  princess  lost  her 
golden  ball  which  fell  into  the  water.  The  frog,  who  came  out  of 
the  water,  promised  to  bring  it  back  to  her.  As  a  reward,  how- 
ever, he  will  have  neither  the  clothes,  pearls,  precious  stones  or 
crown ;  but  the  princess  must  promise  to  love  him ;  he  wished  to 
become  her  chum  and  playmate,  sit  by  her  at  her  little  table,  eat 
from  her  little  gold  plate,  drink  from  her  little  cup,  and  sleep  in 
her  little  bed.  She  promised  and  he  got  the  ball ;  when,  however, 
the  princess  did  not  keep  her  promise  the  frog,  the  following 
day,  hopped  to  the  palace  and  asked  the  princess,  who  felt  fear 
and  disgust  of  him,  to  keep  her  promise.  He  made  then,  one  after 
another,  requests  similar  to  those  made  by  the  snake  in  the  story 
of  Oda.  Perhaps  here  the  eating  together  is  also  a  sexual  sym- 
bolism (perhaps  also  the  ball?).  The  princess  was  afraid  to 
sleep  in  her  little  bed  with  the  cold  frog  which  she  hardly  trusted 
herself  to  touch.  Because  she  was  commanded  by  her  father  she 
picked  up  the  frog  by  two  fingers,  carried  it  upstairs  and  put  it 
in  a  corner.  When  she  was  in  bed  the  frog  asked  to  be  lifted  up 
into  bed  with  her.  Then  the  princess  became  very  angry,  took 
him  up  and  flung  him  with  all  her  strength  against  the  wall.  What 
fell  down,  however,  was  not  a  frog,  but  a  prince  who  became  her 
beloved  spouse. 

The  similarity  with  Oda  "  is  very  great,  only  that  Oda  after 
first  being  angry  picked  up  the  serpent  in  love  and  took  it  up 
to  herself.  The  moment  of  the  going  over  of  the  sexual  disgust 
to  love  is  somewhat  displaced.  Quite  clearly,  still  more  so  than 
with  Oda,  is  represented  the  original  sexual  aversion  and  prudery 
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of  the  maiden,  the  uneasiness  and  sh3^ness  before  the  crude  sexual, 
the  penis.  That  there  is  already  a  sexual  wish  present  we  know. 
The  form  of  the  wished-for  prince  (serpent,  frog,  bear,  etc.) 
supports  a  new  determination.  It  represents  the  sexual  uneasi- 
ness, disgust.  Instead  of  the  tale  describing  the  change  in  the 
heroine  it  projects  it  upon  the  wish  object.  It  becomes  agreeable 
to  the  heroine,  so  a  change  appears,  from  the  disagreeable  to  an 
agreeable  form,  from  the  disgusting  beast  into  the  beautiful 
prince. 

The  wicked  action  of  the  sexual  rival,  who  has  caused  the 
change,  and  this  well-known  psychological  process  are  here  repre- 
sented condensed. 

The  frog  as  a  "  little  man  "  we  often  meet  in  our  case  histories 
as  well  as  in  the  associations  in  researches  with  normal  and 
hysterical  women,  where  the  co-called  "  failures,"  long  reaction 
times  and  other  "  complex  indicators  "  appear.^  I  refer  to  such 
an  example  in  an  earlier  work.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fairy  tale  "  The  Sleeping  Beauty  "  a 
frog  appears  (Grimm,  No.  50,  Bechstein,  p.  223). 

In  olden  times  there  was  a  king  and  queen  who  said  every 
day :  "  Oh,  if  we  only  had  a  child !  "  but  no  child  came.  Then  it 
happened  that  once  when  the  queen  was  in  her  bath  a  frog  hopped 
out  of  the  water  and  said :  "  Your  wish  will  be  fulfilled ;  before  a 
year  goes  by  you  will  bring  a  daughter  into  the  world !  "  What 
the  frog  prophesied  came  to  pass  and  the  queen  bore  a  daughter 
that  was  beautiful  beyond  compare. 

If  the  significance  of  the  frog  does  not  appear  so  evident  here 
as  in  the  "  Frog  King,"  it  will,  however,  be  perfectly  clear  if  we 
compare  this  example  with  later  ones,  especially  those  with 
Freudian  transpositions  (Verlegung).  Again  and  again  impreg- 
nation is  represented  in  childless  people  in  symbolic  form  (here 
the  frog  is  the  symbol  of  fertilization),  and  the  child  originating 
therefrom  has  a  fate  of  projected  significance. 

The  tale  brings  thus,  among  the  applications  of  the  magic  and 
transformation  technic  undertaken  by  it,  first  the  symbol,  in  order 
to  represent  the  sexual  story  and  establish  in  the  given  moment 
the  whole  as  represented  by  the  symbol. 

^  "  Diagnostische  Assoziationsstudien,"  edited  by  C.  G.  Jung,  Leipzig, 
J.  A.  Barth. 

^  "  Diagnostische  Assoziationsstudien,"  VII  Beitrag,  p.  246. 
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The  Tale  of  "  The  Little  Hazel  Branch"  (Bechstein,  p.  40)-— 
A  merchant  has  to  make  a  journey  and  wishes  to  bring  back  a 
present  for  his  three  daughters.  (Compare  "  Oda  and  the 
Serpent.")  The  first  wanted  a  pearl  necklace,  the  second  a  dia- 
mond ring,  the  third  whispered  her  wish  for  a  beautiful,  green, 
little  hazel  twig.  On  the  way  home  he  had  great  difficulty  to  find 
one.  Finally  he  accidently  discovered  a  beautiful,  green,  little 
branch  with  golden  nuts.  As  he  broke  it  ofif,  a  bear,  to  whom  the 
branch  belonged,  rushed  out  of  the  thicket.  He  surrendered  it 
to  him;  the  merchant  had  to  promise  the  bear,  however,  to  give 
him  that  which  he  first  met  on  the  way  home.  Naturally  this  was 
the  3'Oungest  daughter.  The  bear  came,  after  a  little  while,  with 
a  wagon  to  take  her  away.  When  he  returned  to  the  forest  he 
asked  her  to  caress  him,  noticed  her  manner,  that  it  was  only 
that  of  a  substitute  peasant  maiden  and  instantly  went  for  the 
right  youngest  daughter  of  the  merchant.  The  bear  took  his 
bride  to  a  cave  with  horrible  dragons  and  serpents,  and  by  not 
looking  about  her  she  breaks  the  enchantment  and  the  bear 
becomes  a  prince,  the  owner  of  a  beautiful  palace  and  the  liber- 
ated monsters  are  his  followers.  The  bear  is  thus  the  prince,  to 
him  belongs  the  fruit-bearing  little  hazel  branch  that  is  here  the 
special  sexual  symbol.  The  disenchantment  explains  the  relation 
only  that  therein  the  little  branch  is  no  longer  mentioned.  The 
analogy  with  Oda  and  the  serpent  is  quite  transparent.  The  idea 
of  the  magic  cave  is  naturally  assisted  by  the  mythological  view 
of  the  (chthonischen)  divinities  dwelling  in  the  ground  and  in 
the  mountains,  and  perhaps  the  bear  is  a  prince  who  has  died  and 
the  fearful  animals,  his  followers,  who  are  freed  from  magic  or 
death.  The  little  hazel  branch  to  be  sure  fits  only  half  way  into 
this  symbolic  series  while  it  has  its  own  special  sense  and  place 
in  dream-like  sexual  symbolism. 

Nuts  are  northern  symbols  of  fruitfulness  and  are  distin- 
guished as  such  ornament  on  the  Christmas  tree.  I  have  met 
them  also  with  quite  the  same  significance  in  a  dream  of  a  patient 
with  mental  disease.  The  following  example  illustrates  the  twig 
as  a  masculine  sexual  symbol. 

Hoffmann-Krayer'   relates  of  the  shrove-tide  customs  in 

"  Fastnachtsgebrauche  in  der  Schweiz./'  Schweiser  Archiv  fiir  Volks- 
kunde,  I  Jhrg.,  1897,  p.  126,  u.  speziell,  p.  133  ff. 
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Switzerland:  "In  general  these  (Shrove-tide  customs)  are  still 
marked  by  sexual  excesses,  that  originally  probably  proceeded 
from  a  symbolic  act,  which  in  the  spring,  similar  to  the  awaking 
of  the  nature  spirit  of  the  plant  world  through  different  kinds  of 
ceremonials,  should  bring  about  human  fruitfulness.^  The  whip- 
ping of  women  or  virgins  with  a  twig  or  a  bush,  was  a  common 
action  in  all  of  these  customs." 

The  author  cites  the  following  passage  from  the  Fast  of 
Montanus"  (Carmelite  monk  in  Mantua,  1/^48-1516). 

And  with  long  straps,  cut  from  odoriferous  goatskin 

They  lashed  the  palms  of  young  women,  whom  by  such  beating 

Pleasing  the  god,  they  believed  to  assist  in  childbirth. 

Mannhardt  brings  more  material  (Der  Baumkultus,  1875, 
p.  251).  He  calls  this  the  "stroke  with  the  branch  of  life." 
Besides  there  may  be  connected  with  these  views  the  present-day 
custom  of  holding  a  wedding  in  shrove-tide. 

The  author  relates  further  of  the  widespread  similar  custom 
of  single  women  sitting  on  the  plough  to  be  drawn  about  and  of 
the  so-called  "  Giritzenmoos "  excursion.  The  old  maids,  in 
person  or  as  dummies,  are  taken  to  a  moor  (Torfmoos)  for 
punishment  of  their  steriHty,  where  they  must  live  transformed 
into  plovers  (Giritze),  which  at  this  time  are  found  in  those 
regions.  In  several  other  articles  in  the  same  archives  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  relation  of  this  custom  to  the  Danae  saga. 

"In  the  Frick  valley  (Switzerland)  following  a  wedding  cele- 
bration wine  is  poured  in  the  lap  of  the  maidens  probably  as  a 
promise  of  fruitfulness." 

In  the  same  archives  we  read  of  May  sports  (p.  153). 
"  Opposite  the  room  window  of  the  old  maids  a  large  straw  man 
is  hung  up  named  '  Maia-Ma'  [May  man].  Many  old  maids  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  fool  branches  "  (Narrenasten)  (Zindel,  "  Folk 
Customs  in  Sargan  and  Surroundings").  The  male  organ  of 
copulation  was  besides  often  called  "rod"  [verge  in  French]. 

®  I  am  reminded  of  the  phallus  in  Greece  and  the  lingam  in  India. 
{To  he  continued) 
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1.  Remarks  on  a  Case  with  Griselda  Phantasies.     Dr.  James  J. 

Putnam. 

2.  The  Significance  of  the  Grandfather  for  the  Fate  of  the  Individual. 

Prof.  Ernest  Jones. 

3.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Role  of  the  Grandparents  in  the  Psychology 

of  the  Neuroses.    Dr.  Karl  Abraham. 

4.  The  Grandfather  Complex.    Dr.  S.  Ferenczi. 

5.  Reduction  of  the  IMotives  of  Repression  through  Recompense.  Dr. 

Victor  Task. 

6.  A  Little  Human  Rooster.    Dr.  S.  Ferenczi. 

I.  A  Case  with  Griselda  Phantasies. — The  patient  was  a  man  (aet. 
55)  of  good  family  and  belonging  to  the  best  society;  a  well-educated, 
unselfish,  vigorous  man,  with  unusually  good  family  traditions.  His 
principal  trouble  was  a  peculiar  estrangement — coupled  with  a  tender 
affection — existing  between  himself  and  his  18-year-old  daughter. 
He  had  gone  abroad  with  his  daughter  with  the  hope  that  with 
attentive  care  he  could  recover  his  health.  He  was  constantly  so 
very  irritable  and  depressed  that  he  could  neither  make  her  happy 
nor  win  her  confidence.  Till  he  returned  home  the  patient  regarded 
himself  as  responsible  for  this  mutual  mistrust.  As,  however,  his 
daughter  grew  to  womanhood  and  could  dispense  with  his  care,  he 
gave  way  to  a  jealousy  of  her  interests,  and  blamed  her  for  personal 
faults  and  shortcomings.  His  deeply  felt  love  struggled  with  a 
strong  feeling  bordering  on  hatred.  This  feeling  drove  him  to  wish 
for  her,  in  his  thoughts,  an  insignificant  but  yet  actual  pain.  This 
wish  to  punish  his  only  and  deeply  loved  daughter  originated  in  two 
motives  which  were  gradually  discovered  in  the  course  of  the 
analysis.  On  the  one  hand  the  patient  sought  to  play  with  the  idea 
of  injury  and  so  enhance  his  narcisistic  nature  which  was  already 
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stamped  on  him  in  spite  of  his  good  and  unselfish  disposition.  On 
the  other  hand  he  sought  to  satisfy  a  strong  tendency  to  sadism  and 
masochism  which  he  had  had  to  a  high  degree  all  his  life.  An  in- 
complete sublimation  had  partially  concealed  those  tendencies.  They 
were,  however,  always  present,  and  had  manifested  themselves 
strongly  in  a  long  series  of  onanistic  phantasies  as  well  as  in  his 
dreams.  From  his  earliest  youth  the  patient  had  been  an  onanist, 
and  although  he  had  been  married  thirty  years  he  had  not  yet  entirely 
overcome  it. 

The  patient,  who  had  well  observed  himself,  believed  that  this  con- 
centration of  his  thoughts  in  his  daughter  was  not  the  cause  of  his 
illness  but  was  merely  an  occasion  for  expressing  abnormal  wishes 
and  low  spirits.  He  believed,  moreover,  that  it  was  the  satisfying 
his  morbid  instincts  that  was  the  root  of  the  evil.  Yet  the  strong 
suspicion  remains  that  the  incestuous  instinct  provided  one  essential 
motive.  His  strongly  repressed  sensations  towards  his  daughter 
ruled  him  perhaps  more  than  he  w^as  aware  of.  As  he  himself  said, 
in  the  early  morning  as  well  as  later,  especially  during  idle  hours,  he 
thought  of  his  daughter  with  longing,  yet  in  a  blaming,  angry,  and 
ill-humored  mood. 

The  study  of  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  patient's  life 
brought  out  the  fact  that  besides  his  good  qualities  he  was  also 
timid,  dependent,  selfish,  domineering  and  vindictive.  All  these  quali- 
ties stood  in  striking  contradiction  to  his  outward  behavior  which  was 
highminded  and  magnanimous.  But  already  in  his  third  year  his 
sadistic  and  masochistic  inclinations  showed  themselves.  The  patient 
found  great  pleasure  in  picturing  to  himself,  in  dramatic  fashion, 
phantom  people,  mostly  women,  undergoing  pain  or  distress,  as  did 
Griselda  in  the  legend.  Often  these  people  were  condemned  to  bear 
burdens  far  beyond  their  strength,  or  work  incessantly  for  an  un- 
limited time,  or  undergo  similar  distress.  Acute  pain  was  not 
assigned  at  first  although  later  they  were  thus  condemned.  As  the 
patient  grew  older  the  entertaining  of  an  idea  of  acute  pain  would 
instantly  bring  on  a  seminal  discharge.  Often  a  part  of  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted  on  these  imaginary  people  w^as  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  empty  their  bladders.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these 
sadistic  thoughts,  which  always  gave  a  certain  satisfaction,  were 
already  indulged  in  as  early  as  his  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

The  patient  got  pleasure  out  of  his  phantasies  long  before  he 
knew  they  had  any  relation  to  onanism.  But  with  the  beginning  of 
puberty  he  noticed  that  he  invariably  got  an  ejaculation  with  a 
phantasy  of  acute  pain.  When  he  came  to  the  pain  in  his  phantasy 
instantly  he  had  the  ejaculation.    This  discovery  put  him  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  a  method  of  prolonging  his  pleasure  and  at  the  same  time 
postponing  the  unwished-for  end  of  the  process. 

The  principal  interest  in  the  case  lies  less  in  the  facts  than  in 
the  significance  these  facts  have  for  the  source  of  the  personality 
and  more  permanent  characteristics  of  the  patient.  It  needs  but 
little  investigation  to  show  that  all  these  conflicts  which  the  patient 
had  against  his  daughter  were  but  the  revivification  of  the  impulses 
of  his  earlier  day-dreams.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  interesting 
that  the  patient  himself  chose  Griselda  as  the  pattern  for  his  dreaming. 

The  phantasies  of  the  post-puberty  stage  played  a  very  important 
and  practical  part  in  the  patient's  married  life.  Although  he  was 
very  happily  married,  the  presence  of  his  wife,  even  caressing  her, 
would  give  him  no  erection.  It  was  not  until  he  called  his  childhood 
dreams  to  mind,  at  times  of  attempted  coitus,  that  he  could  get  any 
erection  or  have  successful  intercourse.  The  successful  moment 
came  just  at  the  time  when  he  would  think  of  the  pain. 

Some  dreams  will  now  be  given  illustrating  especially  clearly 
characteristic  traits  of  the  patient. 

First  Dream. 

"  I  was  at  table,  not  in  my  own  house,  but  in  one  similar  to  the 
country  house  in  which  I  passed  my  childhood.  Someone  passed  me 
a  bit  of  bread  I  took  it,  spit  it  out,  and  laid  it  again  on  the  plate; 
but  then  I  took  it  up  again." 

After  association  the  patient  thought  the  spit  probably  represented 
semen  and  the  bit  of  bread  was  to  be  passed  by  him  to  his  daughter. 
In  a  sense  the  act  was  an  insulting  one  and  he  remembered  occasions 
when  he  had  treated  his  mother,  as  child,  in  similar  fashion  or  had  felt 
inclined  to  do  so. 

Second  Dream. 

"  I  was  on  a  ship  with  side  wheels.  My  children, — my  daughter 
and  one  of  her  brothers, — were  playing  cards  in  the  cabin.  There 
were  perhaps  others  there.  I  called  my  son  (thus  forcing  him  to 
desert  his  sister)  and  asked  him  to  have  a  game  of  shuffle-board  with 
me  on  deck.  He  came,  but  we  did  not  play  after  all.  One  of  the 
disks  fell  into  the  paddle  wheels  in  such  a  way  as  to  stop  the  engines 
and  bring  the  ship  to  a  stand-still.  I  climbed  down,  while  the  others 
all  remained  on  deck,  and  thus  found  myself  at  the  ''  center  of  power ' 
(onanistic).    Then  the  paddles  began  to  go  around  and  I  awoke." 

The  wife  of  the  patient  was  a  spectator  and  had  questioned  him. 
In  other  words  the  patient  had  put  his  children  to  discomfort  and  had 
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then  gone  away  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  he  could  use  his  own 
power  in  some  other  w^ay  alone. 

Third  Dream. 

"  I  was  at  the  theater  as  a  spectator  and  yet  at  the  same  time  I 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  actors,  and  also  it  seemed  to  be  a  bit  out  of 
real  life.  A  young  woman  (probably  a  substitute  for  his  daughter) 
and  I  appeared  to  be  the  principal  personages.  Without  knowing  why 
I  became  angry  against  the  girl,  tore  a  ring  from  her  finger,  likewise 
one  from  mine,  threw  them  on  the  stage  and  trampled  on  them.  Then 
w'e  seemed  poor  and  needed  some  money  for  something.  I  went  out  in 
order  to  get  money  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  pawned  my  watch  and 
came  back.  There  were  others  on  the  stage.  I  called  Robert  (his 
son,  much  loved,  and  w^ho  likewise  had  a  strong  feeling  for  his  sister). 
I  had  a  small  pistol  which  I  handed  to  the  girl,  from  whom  I  had  torn 
off  the  ring,  saying:  *I  cannot  be  trusted  with  this,  take  it.'  At  this 
moment  the  pistol  went  off  and  struck  her.  Others  on  the  stage  were 
also  wounded.  I  was  in  mind  to  give  myself  up  to  the  police.  The 
girl  accused  me  of  being  a  criminal,  but  then  changed  into  an  older 
person,  apparently  my  wife,  or  mother,  and  took  steps  to  suppress  the 
whole  affair.  (One  thing  she  started  to  do  was  to  cut  off  the  hair  of 
all  the  women  on  the  stage)." 

Without  going  deeper  into  the  dream  it  is  seen  that  the  patient  was 
ruled  by  "conflicting  emotions.  The  tearing  off  of  the  ring;  the 
altruistic  feeling,  as  shown  by  the  pawning  of  the  watch;  the  pistol 
scene,  the  repentance,  the  anger  of  the  maiden;  the  unselfish  love  of 
the  mother,  or  wife;  the  cutting  off  of  the  hair;  all  show  unmistakably 
a  play  of  feelings  which  have  been  illustrated  in  detail  in  the  patient's 
onanistic  phantasies  and  his  life  history.  The  whole  life  of  this  man 
had  been  more  or  less  consciously  permeated  with  a  feeling  of  mental 
inferiority  and  masochistic  self  punishment.  The  sadistic  tendency 
can  be  considered  as  a  protest  against  these  characteristics,  which, 
according  to  the  law  of  ambivalence,  is  the  obverse  of  the  masochistic 
inclinations. 

Either  such  a  man  brought  with  him  into  the  world  his  masochis- 
tic, or  opposing,  inclinations,  or  in  comparing  himself  with  other  men 
produced  a  feeling  of  inferiority.  "  I  am  of  the  opinion  we  all  dis- 
cover a  feeling  of  inferiority,  or  of  the  opposite,  when  we,  if  only 
half  consciously,  strive  to  express  ourselves  in  any  way."  Just  as  the 
problem  of  "  Evil  "  is  regarded  as  the  origin  of  all  philosophy,  so  the 
feeling  of  inferiority,  the  masochistic  feeling,  may  serve  as  the  lever 
with  which  one  brings  himself  to  sublimation. 
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The  mode  of  looking  at  the  subject  here  suggested  puts  the  libido 
question  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  seen. 
It  is  plain  that  the  conception  of  libido  regarded  as  an  active  form 
of  energy  is  that  of  an  immaterial  self-renewing  process,  or  force, 
which  in  reality  is  quite  analogous  to  what,  since  Plato,  has  been 
spoken  of  as  self-activity. 

The  first  real  step  in  solving  the  riddle  of  the  whence  and  whither 
of  the  universe,  of  existence,  of  life,  is  taken  when  all  the  phenomena 
are  reduced  to  one  principle.  This  unity,  however,  must  be  capable 
of  dividing  itself  to  be  able  to  explain  the  variety  of  personality; 
it  must  be  able  to  regard  itself  as  at  once  object  and  subject.  This 
is  true  libido,  and  we  must  get  back  to  this  metaphysical  conception 
before  we  can  explain  all  that  the  libido  concept  is  adopted  to  account 
for.  Deeper  than  this  one  can  not  go,  for  this  process  of  self-division,  ^ 
like  the  biological  prototype  of  the  division  of  the  cell,  of  the  sexes, 
etc.,  is  the  most  fundamental  part  of  all  nature. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  problems  of  self-assertion  and  self- 
abnegation,  and  others  of  like  sort,  have  a  similar  metaphysical  root, 
which  is  founded  in  the  necessity  that  the  mind  is  under  to  seek  some 
particular  determinate  form  of  self-expression  at  each  instant,  yet 
at  the  same  time  to  recognize  that  any  given  effort  of  self-expression 
is  imperfect,  and  must  be  temporarily  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  return 
to  the  assertion  of  a  universal  form.  This  has  an  obvious  relation, 
again,  to  feelings  of  ineffectiveness,  such  as  were  experienced  in  large 
measure  by  this  process. 

2.  The  Significance  of  the  Grandfather. — Every  one  remembers 
the  work  of  Jung  on  the  significance  of  the  father  for  the  individual. 
Jones  thinks  the  influence  of  the  grandfather  deserves,  perhaps,  even 
greater  attention  because  here  can  be  found  an  explanation  for  many 
characteristic  tendencies  and  neurotic  reactions.  There  are  certain 
weighty  points  in  which  the  figure  of  the  grandfather  repeatedly  dif- 
ferentiates itself  from  the  father-image.  In  the  first  place  it  is  much 
older  than  the  other.  It  serves  in  his  phantasies  as  a  satisfying  substi- 
tute for  the  father,  at  a  time  when  the  boy  begins  his  family  "  roman- 
cing "  and  seeks  to  shake  off  his  real  father.  As  is  known  since  Rank's 
studies  the  substitute  is  always  invested  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
father.  The  grandfather  therefore  is  especially  important  because  of 
his  similarity  and  relationship  with  the  father.  This  will  often  be 
aided  by  the  greater  fondness  and  tolerance  which  mostly  marks  the 
practice  of  an  older  man  towards  children.  Many  a  strict  father 
becomes  later  an  indulgent  grandfather,  in  part  perhaps  because  of  his 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  child  being  blunted 
by  the  philosophy  of  age.   As  the  child  grows,  the  already  established 
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association  becomes  stronger  through  the  still  greater  similarity  of 
the  father  with  the  memory  image  of  the  grandfather.  A  deeper 
ground  for  this  association  is  the  following:  In  very  many  children 
there  is  the  wish  to  be  the  parents  of  their  parents,  and  thus  they 
have  the  phantastic  belief  that  as  they  grow  larger  their  parents  grow 
smaller  until  their  respective  positions  are  reversed.  This  phantasy 
construction,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  sources  of  the  belief  in 
the  reincarnation,  has  obviously  intimate  relationship  with  incestuous 
wishes,  for  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  frequent  wish  to  be -one's 
father.  An  amusing  approximation  to  the  realization  of  this  phantasy 
takes  place  when,  as  is  occasionally  the  fact,  a  father  and  son  marry  a 
daughter  and  mother.  The  son  becomes  thus  the  husband  of  his 
father's  mother-in-law,  that  is,  so  to  say,  the  father  of  his  father  and 
the  matter  will  occasionally  be  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  under  the 
head:  A  man  becomes  his  own  grandfather.  In  the  case  of  the  grand- 
father on  the  mother's  side  there  comes  in  play  a  wider  factor.  If 
the  mother,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  is  excessively  attached  to  her 
father,  the  son  feels  instinctively  that  his  grandfather  is  his  rival  with 
his  mother,  perhaps  more  even  than  his  father.  There  arises  then  an 
Edipus  situation  in  which  the  role  of  Laios  is  taken  by  the  grandfather. 

The  study,  so  far,  has  been  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
boy;  but  it  is  quite  similar  for  the  girl.  Here,  also,  the  grandfather 
is  a  substitute  for  the  father.  In  the  above  mentioned  phantasy,  which 
we  may  call  the  "  reversed  parentage  "  phantasy,  the  girl,  when  she 
makes  herself  the  parent  of  her  mother,  becomes  the  wife  of  her 
grandfather,  just  as  the  boy  becomes  his  grandmother's  husband.  In 
the  Christian  religion  there  is  a  commandment  which  says :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  marry  thy  grandfather  (or  grandmother)."  No  religion 
forbids  with  exactness  what  no  one  wishes  to  do. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  results  of  the  "  grandfather-com- 
plex "  is  a  fondness  for  old  people.  One  needs  only  to  remember  the 
noticeable  love  which  many  women,  and  especially  young  women,  show 
for  old  men.  As  I  write  I  hear  of  the  marriage  of  a  man  of  84  with  a 
girl  of  19,  where  money  played  no  part.  Unusual  interest  in  the  family 
tree  and  the  forefathers  goes  back  to  this  complex,  although  the  in- 
quisitiveness  as  to  the  problem  of  birth  is  perhaps  a  more  general 
source.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  eastern  countries  where  old 
people  are  especially  honored  and  treated  with  unusual  submission, 
there  is  some  form  of  ancestor  cult  manifesting  itself  either  directly 
as  the  worship  of  ancestors,  or  as  a  holy  reverence  for  them. 

It  is  often  noted  that  many  boys  take  after  their  grandfather, 
either  in  single  characteristics  or  in  the  total  character.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  case  in  which  a  boy  is  like  his  grandfather  is  so  great 
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that  there  are  many  proverbial  phrases  showing  it.  Especially  in  the 
study  of  genius,  it  is  enlightening  to  note  how  much  oftener  the  series, 
"  mediocrity — genius — mediocrity  "  or  "  genius — mediocrity — genius  " 
takes  place,  than  that  genius  follows  genius  immediately.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  grandfather  is  not  only  physical  but  also  mental,  for  the 
figure  of  the  grandfather  can  become  the  center  of  the  innermost 
interests  of  the  grandchild. 

An  interesting  product  of  the  above  mentioned  "  reversed  parent " 
phantasy  is  closely  related  to  our  subject.  It  becomes  namely  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  incestuous  inclinations  of  parents  for  their  children, 
also  for  normal  parental  love  and  for  paedophilia  in  general.  It  has 
been  regularly  observed  that  a  man  who  has  an  abnormally  strong 
feeling  for  his  daughter,  also  shows  an  equally  strong  infantile  fixa- 
tion on  his  mother.  In  his  phantasy  he  begets  his  mother,  becomes  her 
father,  and  later  identifies  his  daughter  with  his  mother.  In  the 
psychic  life  the  present  generation  becomes  the  past  and  the  future 
melts  into  an  unity,  thus  in  phantasy  past  and  future  are  treated  as 
identical  and  are  all  mixed  up  with  each  other.  Thus  mother-complex, 
and  daughter-complex,  likewise  father  and  son-complex,  stand  in  close 
relationship.  This  holds  equally  for  other  emotional  ideas,  thus  love, 
i.  e.,  for  hate.  The  case  of  the  Cenci  is  an  excellent  illustration  in 
point. 

In  conclusion,  one  word  for  a  very  neglected  member  of  the  family 
— the  unmarried  aunt.  The  author  had  many  patients  whose  interests 
and  inclinations  were  centered  in  this  figure,  who  in  consequence  had 
a  tender  feeling  for  all  elderly  virgins.  One,  especially,  fell  in  love 
with  every  unmarried  virgin  over  forty  years  old  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  The  meaning  of  this  is  clear:  the  unmarried  aunt  is  the 
substitute  for  the  virgin  mother,  an  idea  which  has  been  very  important 
to  many  religions.  One  can  venture  to  generalize,  that  all  parts  of 
the  family  group,  from  brother  to  grandfather,  from  sister  to  aunt,  are 
but  substitute  images  of  the  original  three  in  one,  formed  by  father, 
mother,  and  child. 

3.  The  Role  of  Grandparents  in  the  Neuroses. — Many  neurotics 
and  psychoneurotics  constantly  speak  of  their  grandfather  or  grand- 
mother, although  they  may  have  had  no  decisive  influence  at  all  on 
their  lives.  These  patients  vary,  yet  one  can  formulate  a  common 
result:  The  especial  emphasis  of  the  grandfather  or  grandmother  is 
rooted  in  a  declination  of  the  father  or  mother.  Two  illustrations 
from  the  life  of  a  well,  or  only  slightly  neurotic,  boy  will  show  this 
clearly.  The  boy  had  a  typical  phantasy  of  being  a  prince  over  one  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  The  king  had  the  same  qualities  as  his 
father,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  respect.   Later  he  gives  to  this  king 
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a  father,  for  he  can  do  such  things  just  by  the  power  of  his  words, 
i.  e.,  he  possesses  a  god-like  omnipotence.  The  result  is  clear:  The 
father,  w^ho  in  the  eyes  of  the  small  child  is  omnipotent,  will  have  a 
still  more  powerful  superior,  who  will  contest  his  omnipotence.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  boy  did  not  know  his  grandfathers;  the  grand- 
father-Hke  form  therefore  was  created  by  his  phantasy.  The  same 
boy  got  into  trouble  once  with  his  mother.  In  tears  he  declared: 
"  Now  I  will  marry  my  grandmother."  The  boy  played  his  grand- 
parents against  his  parents.  "  Grossvater,"  "  grandfather,"  "  grand- 
pere,"  and  other  similar  names,  permit  us  to  imagine  that  the  child 
was  only  repeating  in  this  valuing  of  the  grandparents,  what  mankind 
had  done  since  the  beginning.  The  child  used  the  word  in  its  original 
sense,  as  in  so  many  other  cases.  We  remember  the  behavior  of  this 
boy  when  we  consider  from  the  psychoanalytic  point  of  view  the  case 
of  a  young  man  suffering  from  dementia  praecox.  In  his  hallucina- 
tions and  delusions  his  grandmother  (maternal)  played  an  otherwise 
not-understandable  role.  The  patient  often  spoke  of  a  continually 
recurrent  vision  of  his  great-grandmother. 

As  a  small  boy  the  patient  was  in  a  quite  unusual  degree  attached 
to  his  mother.  He  watched  her  with  such  jealousy  that  she  could 
hardly  pay  any  attention  to  his  father  or  sister.  When  later  the 
psychosis  became  more  and  more  manifest  the  patient  showed  the  most 
obvious  enmity  against  his  mother.  Whereas  the  patient  had  been 
completely  dependent  on  his  mother,  now,  in  his  psychosis,  he  felt  him- 
self ruled  by  his  grandmother.  She  appeared  before  him  in  order  to 
give  him  commands  or  prohibitions.  The  patient  had  a  lasting  enmity 
towards  his  mother.  He  did  continually  what  in  the  first  example  (the 
well  boy)  was  only  a  passing  feeling:  he  displaced  his  mother  by  his 
grandmother.  Here  is  manifested  the  over-determined  psychical  re- 
action. The  patient  can  direct  with  less  inhibition  his  wild  words  of 
abuse  against  his  grandmother  and  great-grandmother,  who  is  not 
flesh  and  blood  to  him,  than  against  his  mother,  to  whom,  at  bottom, 
he  is  still  attached. 

A  patient  with  a  compulsion  neurosis,  who  showed  in  many  ways 
a  strong  aversion  to  his  father,  substituted,  in  his  phantasy,  his  ma- 
ternal grandmother  for  his  father.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  father, 
who  lived  in  modest  circumstances,  in  puritanized  fashion.  He  visited 
his  grandfather  once  in  his  home  with  his  mother.  The  old  gentleman, 
who  was  well-to-do,  was  overjoyed  at  the  visit  of  his  grandson  and 
showered  him  with  presents  which  cost,  as  it  seemed  to  the  boy,  huge 
sums.  From  this  time  on  his  antagonism  to  his  father  took  definite 
form.  His  father  more  than  ever  seemed  to  him  a  tyrant,  while  his 
generous  grandfather  was  raised  to  an  ideal-father,  or  father-ideal. 
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During  the  psychoanalytic  treatment  the  patient  had  a  dream  in  which 
he  seemed  to  be  traveling,  with  his  mother,  to  visit  his  grandfather 
(long  since  dead). 

Psychoanalysis  teaches  us  to  recognize  many  ways  taken  by  neu- 
rotic phantasies  in  order  to  paralyse  the  power  of  the  father  or 
mother  complex.  One  can  put  these  phantasies  in  three  groups.  The 
farthest  reaching  among  these  phantasies  are  the  ideas  of  removal.  It 
is  w^ell  known  how  manifold  are  the  ways  in  which  the  w4sh  of  death 
against  father  or  mother  find  expression  in  the  neurosis. 

A  second  group  of  ideas  serves  as  a  denial  of  the  parents,  especi- 
ally often,  the  father:  so-called  phantasies  of  parentage. 

Finally,  the  neurotic  seeks  to  keep  off  the  parental  complex  by 
diminishing  the  power  of  the  father  or  mother.  A  diminishing  is 
accomplished  when  a  more  powerful  is  substituted. 

One  must  remember  that  many  neurotics  have  a  strong  aversion, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  against  any  authority  in  others.  Resistance 
against  the  doctor  not  infrequently  manifests  itself  in  this  way  during 
a  psychoanalytic  cure. 

The  religious  feelings  of  many  neurotics  finds  its  source  essen- 
tially here.  The  belief  in  a  god-like  omnipotence,  or  a  predestined 
fate,  for  mankind,  comes  from  a  feeling  that  the  father,  to  whom  the 
neurotic  feels  inferior  on  account  of  his  unconscious  fixation,  is  not 
all-powerful,  but  that  there  is  a  still  higher  power. 

In  conclusion  the  author  refers  to  an  analogous  phenomenon  in 
folk-psycholog}^  The  transference  of  authority  from  father  to  far- 
removed  forefathers  is  the  ground  of  ancestor  worship.  The  indi- 
vidual really  does  not  worship  a  single  ancestor  but  a  great  company 
of  men  invest  a  common  fore-father  with  a  power  which  has  as  its 
model  fatherly  authority. 

4.  The  Grandfather  Complex. — The  author  finds  that  the  grand- 
father engages  the  phantasy  of  the  child  in  a  double  way.  On  the 
one  hand  he  is  the  imposing  old  man,  to  whom  even  the  all-powerful 
father  pays  homage,  whose  authority  he  hence  adopts.  But  on  the 
other  hand  he  is  the  helpless,  weak,  old  man,  near  death,  no  match  for 
the  powerful  father  (especially  in  sexual  things),  and  therefore  an 
object  of  contempt  for  the  child.  Very  often  it  is  precisely  in  the 
person  of  the  grandfather  that  the  child  meets  first  the  problem  of 
death,  that  final  disappearance  of  a  member  of  the  family,  and  thus 
he  can  shift  his  enmity,  or  repressed  phantasies,  over  the  death  of  his 
father,  to  his  grandfather.  "  If  the  father  of  my  father  can  die,  then 
my  father  can  also  die  (and  I  can  come  into  possession  of  his  privi- 
leges) ":  thus,  perhaps,  runs  the  phantasy  which  conceals  itself  behind 
surface  memories  and  surface  phantasies,  busying  themselves  with 
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the  death  of  the  grandfather.  Through  the  death  of  the  grandfather, 
moreover,  the  grandmother  becomes  free.  Many  children  grasp  now 
the  expedient  (in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  father  and  still  be  able 
to  possess  the  mother  alone)  of  having  the  grandfather  die,  in  phan- 
tasy, in  order  that  the  grandmother  may  be  given  to  the  father  and 
they  possess  the  mother  themselves.  "  I  sleep  with  my  mother,  you 
should  sleep  with  your  mother,"  thinks  the  child  and  believes  himself 
thus  just  and  generous.  Whether  the  image  of  a  "  weak  grandfather  " 
or  a  "  strong  grandfather "  fixes  itself  on  the  child,  depends  on  the 
role  actually  played  by  him  in  the  family. 

Where  the  grandfather  rules  the  house  the  child  in  his  phantasy 
goes  above  the  powerless  father  and  hopes  to  inherit  directly  the 
whole  power  of  the  grandfather.  In  a  case,  psychoanalyzed  by  the 
author,  the  child  could  not  subordinate  himself  to  the  authority  of  his 
father  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  He  regarded  his  father  as 
a  usurper  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  rightful  possessions. 

The  image  of  the  "weak  grandfather"  stamps  itself  especially 
sharply  on  the  children  of  those  families  in  which  (as  is  often  the 
case)  the  grandparents  are  not  well  treated. 

5.  Reduction  of  Motives  of  Repression  through  Recompense. — 
Freud's  discovery  that  the  forgetting  of  ideas  is  always  conditioned  by 
a  motive  of  unpleasantness,  raises  the  correlative  problem :  How  is  it 
that  the  repressed  idea  comes  back  into  consciousness  after  a  series  of 
free  associations?  Has,  perhaps,  the  idea  lost  its  unpleasant  tone 
during  the  course  of  the  association,  or  has  the  unpleasantness  lost  its 
character  as  a  motive  of  repression?  The  answer,  according  to 
Freud,  would  be:  the  subject  chooses  a  less  displeasure — the  dis- 
pleasure which  is  bound  up  with  the  reproduction  of  the  repressed 
idea — to  escape  a  greater  unpleasantness  which  arises  through  the 
inhibition  of  thought  activity.  In  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  psychical 
failure  of  normal  consciously  purposive  thinking  might  one  well  desire 
the  power  needed  for  successful  psychical  processes;  the  power  to 
overcome  the  resistance  against  the  memory  of  an  idea  due  but 
repressed.  The  parallel  with  the  neurosis  is  obvious.  Here  it  is  the 
illness  which  provides  the  desire  for  health  and  this  leads  to  the  over- 
coming of  the  repression.  In  all  cases  we  see  that  the  escaping 
unpleasantness,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  resistance,  is  relative:  the 
overcoming  of  the  resistance  is  accomplished  through  diminishing  of 
the  motives  of  repression  by  threatening  greater  unpleasantness  on 
account  of  prohibiting  consciously  purposive  thinking. 

A  purely  psychological  consideration  finds  the  problem  in  the  fact 
that  the  reproduction  of  the  repressed  idea  comes  after  a  definite 
number  of  associations.   Why  does  the  idea  come  at  one  rather  than 
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another  place  in  the  series,  after  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
associations. 

The  choice  of  the  psychical  reaction  determined  by  the  endo- 
psychic  censor  is  independent  of  the  value  of  the  reaction  for  purposes 
of  social  communication  or  of  orientation  in  the  outer  world.  The  dis- 
tribution of  consciousness  over  ideas  takes  place  according  to  the 
principle  of  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness,  which  is  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  individual  psychical  development,  a  correlate 
of  the  development  history  of  human  instinct  in  the  individual. 

The  author  has  observed  that  in  very  many  cases  in  the  associa- 
tion series  immediately  before  the  reproduction  of  a  forgotten  idea 
an  association  appeared  combined  with  a  pleasant  affect.  This  pleas- 
ant idea  is  of  such  sort,  that  it,  like  a  payment  on  account,  rehabilitates 
the  self-consciousness  of  the  subject,  which  is  depressed  by  the 
repressed  idea.  The  subject  gives  himself  a  recompense  before  he 
surrenders  to  the  fact,  depressing  to  his  self-consciousness.  Through 
this  recompense  the  motive  for  repression  is  weakened  and  the  resist- 
ance against  the  reproduction  of  the  unpleasant  idea  is  diminished. 

The  author  gives  the  following  illustration : 

He  was  speaking  with  Mr.  H.  about  the  sexual  life  in  their  times. 
Mr.  H.  was  just  about  to  tell  when  he  first  become  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  commercialized  prostitution. 

He  said  "When  I  was  i6  years  old  I  learned  from  a  schoolmate 
that  there  were  such  women  in  .  .  .  now  I  can't  remember  the  name 
of  the  street  which  my  schoolmate  told  me  there." 

The  following  free  association  was  given  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
forgotten  idea. 

1.  "It  was  the  name  of  a  battle,"  and  then  he  remembered  three 
names. 

2.  Lissa,  Custozza,  and  Canossa. 

3.  The  victor  at  Lissa,  Tegetthoff,  his  memorial  is  in  the  second 
district,  Vienna.   In  the  same  district  there  is  also  a  Custozza  street. 

4.  At  Lissa  and  at  Custozza  the  Italians  were  besieged  by  the 
Austrians.  Now  I  remember  that  one  history  professor  in  the 
Untergymnasium  always  painted  the  Italians  as  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Austrians. 

5.  I  have  recently  had  a  woman  colleague,  who  thought  I  was  an 
antifeminist,  say  that  as  to  the  emancipation  of  women  I  had  gone 
a  long  way  towards  Canossa. 

6.  To  go  to  Canossa  means  to  ask  pardon,  to  excuse  oneself.  Now 
I  remember  an  historical  event  at  Canossa:  The  Pope  on  a  balcony 
with  the  Duchess  Mathilda,  and  below,  barefooted,  in  the  snow.  King 
Henry  IV,  Bourbon. 
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7.  Tannhauser  had  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  barefooted. 

8.  The  Venusberg  in  the  opera  of  Tannhauser. 

9.  The  Ninth  Symphony. 

10.  To  be  embraced  by  millions.  The  text  is  by  Schiller;  the  phrase 
has  indeed  a  voluptuous  character. 

11.  The  verse  of  Schillers:  A  Campaign  it  was,  not  one  battle 
to  win. 

12.  I  wrote  this  phrase  to  a  colleague  instead  of  an  account  of  my 
examination.    The  examination  had  been  almost  a  defeat  for  me. 

And  then  the  author  goes  on  to  state  that  suddenly  the  anxious 
expression,  the  tense  psychical  state  of  Mr.  H.  changed  into  an  ex- 
pression of  relief  as  he  remembered  the  forgotten  name:  The  street 
was  called  Novara-Gasse  and  it  was  in  the  second  district. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  af¥ect  associated  with  this 
name,  Mr.  H.  said :  "  After  I  heard  there  were  prostitutes  in  Novara- 
Gasse  I  went  there.  A  dirty  old  prostitute  spoke  to  me  and  called 
me  *  Bubi.'  At  that  time  I  didn't  know  it  was  also  used  with  grown 
men,  and  I  took  it  as  a  criticism  of  my  youthful  appearance.  My  pride 
was  touched  and  the  pain  increased  by  a  feeling  of  its  truth.  This 
feeling,  in  combination  w'ith  my  consciousness  of  being  on  forbidden 
paths  made  my  first  attack  on  the  battle  field  of  love  a  complete 
failure.  Then  came  the  disgust  inspired  in  me  by  the  w^oman.  I  gave 
her  no  answer  and  quickly  went  away.  It  was  a  very  unpleasant 
experience." 

The  forgotten  idea  thus  was  associated  with  an  unpleasant  affect. 
The  associations  led  finally,  to  the  pleasant  memory  of  a  successful 
examination.  With  success  in  the  spiritual  realm  one  can  please  an 
"  emancipated "  woman  and  with  such  success  one  could  perhaps 
eventually  win  a  wife.  His  masochistic  tendencies  w^ould  perhaps  not 
be  so  inhibitory  in  the  future  as  they  had  been  in  youth  in  the 
"  Novaragasse."  With  this  pleasant  thought,  this  recompense,  came 
the  forgotten  idea. 

6.  A  Little  Human  Rooster. — This  study  concerns  a  five  year  old 
boy,  who,  according  to  the  unanimous  report  of  his  relatives,  had 
developed  perfectly  normally  in  mind  and  body  till  he  was  3^,  and 
was  a  quite  normal  child.  He  spoke  easily  and  showed  much  intelli- 
gence in  his  speech. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  became  quite  changed.  In  the  summer  of 
1910  the  family  w^ent  to  an  Austrian  watering  place,  where  they  had 
been  the  summer  before,  and  established  themselves  in  the  same 
house.  From  now  on  the  child  changed  in  a  striking  way.  Earlier 
interested  in  everything  going  on  in  and  out  of  the  house  that  could 
attract  the  interest  of  a  child,  from  now  on  he  was  interested  in 
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only  one  thing  and  that  was  the  hen-house  in  the  yard.  The  first 
thing  in  the  morning  he  would  run  to  see  the  poultry,  observe  them 
with  undiminished  interest,  imitate  their  voices  and  actions,  cry  and 
weep  if  he  were  taken  out  of  the  hen-house  by  force.  Away  from 
the  poultry  yard  he  would  do  nothing  else  but  crow  and  cackle.  He 
would  do  this  by  the  hour;  answer  questions  with  only  this  voice; 
so  that  his  mother  became  very  worried  lest  her  boy  should  forget 
how  to  speak. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  little  boy  lasted  while  they  were  at  the 
sumriier  residence.  When  the  family  returned  to  Budapest  he  began 
to  speak  like  a  human  being  again,  although  the  subject  of  his  con- 
versation was  almost  exclusively  about  cocks,  hens,  fowl,  above 
all  about  geese  and  ducks.  His  usual  daily  play,  repeated  innumer- 
able times,  was  the  following:  he  crumpled  up  a  newspaper  into  some- 
thing like  the  shape  of  a  hen,  of¥ered  it  for  sale,  then  he  took  any 
object  (most  often  a  small  hand  whisk  brush)  which  he  called  his 
knife,  took  his  "bird"  under  the  water  faucet  (where  the  cook 
really  killed  poultry)  and  cut  off  the  head  of  his  paper  hen.  He 
showed  how  the  hen  bled  and  imitated  by  voice  and  action  the  death 
struggle  of  the  fowl.  If  fowl  were  offered  for  sale  in  the  court, 
he  would  run  restlessly  in  and  out  of  the  door  till  his  mother  had 
bought  one.  He  wishes  obviously  to  be  a  witness  of  its  slaughter. 
For  living  hens  he  has,  however,  not  the  slightest  anxiety. 

The  parents  have  questioned  the  child  innumerable  times  as  to 
why  he  was  so  afraid  of  a  rooster  and  he  always  told  the  same 
story :  he  had  gone  to  the  hen-house  once  and  had  urinated  there. 
A  hen  or  capon  with  yellow  (often  he  said  brown)  feathers  had 
come  and  picked  his  member  and  Ilona,  the  maid,  had  bound  up  his 
wound  for  him. 

Now  the  parents  remembered  an  occurrence  which  happened  the 
first  summer  they  were  in  this  watering  place,  hence  when  the  boy 
was  2^  years  old.  His  mother  heard  the  little  fellow  cry  out  one 
day  and  learned  from  the  house-maid  that  he  had  been  terribly 
frightened  by  a  hen  which  had  snapped  at  his  member.  Since  Ilona 
no  longer  worked  for  the  family,  it  could  not  be  learned  whether  he 
was  really  wounded  or  (as  the  mother  remembered)  whether  Ilona 
provided  him  with  a  bandage  merely  to  quiet  him. 

The  noteworthy  thing  about  the  case  is,  that  the  psychical  after- 
effect of  the  child's  experience  took  place  after  a  latent  period  of  a 
year,  on  his  return  to  the  summer  place,  without,  in  the  meantime, 
anything  occurring  that  could  explain  this  sudden  return  of  anxiety 
in  the  presence  of  poultry  or  explain  his  interest  in  them.  It  was 
questioned  as  to  whether  the  child  had  not  masturbated  during  this 
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latent  period  and  on  that  account  been  threatened  with  having  the 
member  cut  off.  The  answer,  only  unwillingly  given,  was  that  the 
boy  (now  5  years  old)  did  play  with  his  member  with  much  pleasure, 
and  had  been  often  punished  for  it,  and  that  it  was  not  improbable 
that  some  one  had  jestingly  threatened  him  with  cutting  it  off.  It 
was  also  true  that  he  had  had  this  bad  habit  for  a  long  time,  but 
whether  he  had  it  during  that  latent-year  no  one  knew. 

As  it  was  found  later  that  the  boy  had  actually  not  been  spared 
this  threat,  one  was  warranted  in  holding  to  the  probability  that  it 
was  hearing  this  threat  during  the  latent-time  which  had  aroused 
such  an  enormous  response,  as  well  as  the  endangering  of  the  wel- 
fare of  his  member  by  his  seeing  again  the  place.  Naturally  a  second 
possibility  is  not  excluded,  namely,  that  the  first  shock  was  over- 
emphasized by  previous  threats  of  castration.  Unfortunately  the 
time  relation  can  not  be  reconstructed  and  we  have  to  be  contented 
with  the  probability  of  the  original  casual  relations. 

It  was  impossible  to  conduct  a  direct  psychoanalysis.  What  we 
learned  was  through  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  the  family. 

He  could  cackle  and  crow  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  used  to 
awaken  the  family,  like  Chanticleer  by  lusty  crowing  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  was  musical,  but  would  sing  only  folk-songs  in  which  there 
were  cocks  or  hens.  He  could  draw,  but  drew  birds  with  great  beaks 
exclusively.  Thus  he  tried  to  sublimate  his  pathologically  strong 
interest. 

His  feeling  for  poultry  was  ambivalent:  he  liked  to  see  them 
killed,  etc.,  but  he  often  kissed  and  stroked  the  dead  fowl.  Once 
he  threw  his  indestructible  doll  (a  hen)  down  in  a  rage  but  im- 
mediately picked  it  up  again  and  caressed  it. 

From  psychoanalytic  study  of  mature  patients  it  has  been  learned 
that  the  cock  in  a  symptom  complex  means  the  father. 

He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  sex  of  every  fowl  killed,  and 
it  had  to  be  explained  to  him  which  it  was,  cock,  hen,  or  capon. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  mind  a  rooster,  hen,  and  chicken 
stood  for  the  family.  "  My  father  is  the  rooster,"  he  said  once. 
"  Now  I  am  little  I  am  a  chicken.  When  I  grow  bigger  I  will  be  a 
hen.  When  I  grow  still  bigger  I'll  be  a  cock.  When  I  am  biggest 
I'll  be  a  coachman."  (The  coachman  seemed  to  him  more  important 
even  than  his  father.) 

One  morning  he  questioned  the  neighbor:  "Why  do  people  die?" 
(Answer:  because  they  are  old  and  tired.)  "  Hm  !  Then  my  grand- 
mother was  old?  No!  She  was  not  old  and  yet  she  died.  O,  if 
there  is  a  God  why  does  he  let  me  fall?  (He  means  stumble.)  And 
why  did  he  fix  it  so  that  men  should  die?"    Then  he  began  to 
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interest  himself  in  angels,  whereupon  the  explanation  was  made  that 
that  was  only  a  fairy  story.  He  became  quite  terrified  and  said: 
"  No !  That  is  not  so  !  There  are  angels.  I  have  seen  them  carry- 
ing dead  children  in  heaven."  Then  he  questioned,  "Why  do  chil- 
dren die?"    "How  long  can  one  live?" 

It  turned  out  that  that  same  morning,  early,  the  chambermaid  had 
turned  back  his  bed-covering  quickly  and  had  caught  him  manipulat- 
ing his  member,  whereupon  she  had  threatened  him  with  cutting 
it  off. 

Now  we  understand  better  his  unappeasable  anger  against  the 
rooster  which  had  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  with  his  member.  We 
can  understand  also  the  gruesome  character  of  his  sadistic  phantasies. 

Zentralblatt  fiir  Psychoanalyse 

Abstracted  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Payne, 
wadhams,  n.  y. 
(Vol.  2,  Nos.  10,  II) 

1.  Contribution  to  the  Psychology  of  So-called  Dipsomania.  Dr. 

Otto  Juliusburger. 

2.  Concerning  a  Ceremonial  before  Going  to  Sleep.    Dr.  Wilhelai 

Stekel. 

3.  Lecanomantic  Investigations,    Herbert  Silberer. 

4.  Concerning  Transitory  Symptom  Formations  during  the  Analysis. 

Dr.  S.  Ferenczi. 

I,  Psychology  of  So-called  Dipsomania. — In  qualifying  the  term, 
dipsomania,  by  the  adjective  "  so-called,"  the  author  wishes  to  indi- 
cate that  he  does  not  consider  dipsomania  a  definite,  sharp-cut  clinical 
picture.  He  surveys  briefly  the  prevailing  views  concerning  the  con- 
dition held  by  Kraepelin,  Gaupp,  Aschaffenburg,  Ziehen,  Wernicke 
and  others  and  seems  to  agree  most  nearly  with  Wernicke  who  holds 
that  a  real  periodicity  is  demonstrable  in  only  a  few  cases,  that  the 
attempt  to  classify  the  condition  with  the  periodic  manias  has  been 
unsuccessful,  that  there  is  an  interruption  of  the  continuity  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  personality  :  certain  hypervalent  ideas  act  on 
the  personality  so  that  a  changed  and  lower  grade  character  results. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  conceptions  of  dipsomania,  Juliusburger 
describes  and  discusses  a  case  which  came  under  his  observation :  The 
patient  was  a  young  married  man  who  had  the  habit  of  going  to  a  cer- 
tain restaurant,  always  the  same  one,  kept  by  an  uncle  of  his  wife. 
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drinking  beer  and  wine  a  large  part  of  the  night  and  then  going  with 
the  uncle  to  another  place  where  they  further  drank  and  caroused. 
These  attacks  usually  lasted  a  night  and  a  day  and  sometimes  half  of 
the  next  night  and  varied  in  frequency  from  twice  in  eight  days  to 
every  four  weeks  or  longer.  The  condition  had  lasted  about  five 
years.  Patient  had  been  married  two  and  a  half  years  when  he  came 
to  the  institution.  Concerning  the  man  with  whom  he  went  on  these 
drinking  sprees,  the  patient  said :  I  am  fearfully  fond  of  going  there, 
am  quite  crazy  about  the  fellow — I  am  not  a  pervert — the  inn-keeper 
has  been  there  five  years.  I  have  gone  there,  felt  myslf  attracted." 
During  the  drunken  state,  the  patient  was  more  inclined  to  masturbate 
than  to  have  normal  sexual  intercourse.  The  author  points  out  that 
the  phenomena  seem  to  center  around  an  underlying  homosexuality. 
Although  the  man  was  heterosexual,  still  he  had  a  strong  homosexual 
component;  when  this  component  found  a  suitable  object,  it  was 
strong  enough  to  break  through  the  repression  and  find  gratification, 
the  alcohol  acting  as  an  agent  for  breaking  down  the  repression  and 
sublimation. 

2.  Ceremonial  before  Going  to  Sleep. — The  author  describes  in 
considerable  detail  the  complicated  obsessional  ceremonial  which  one 
of  his  neurotic  patients  felt  compelled  to  go  through  every  night 
before  retiring  and  also  at  other  times  of  the  day.  These  obsessions 
were  largely  in  connection  with  excretory  functions  but  also  included 
such  things  as  making  sure  that  doors  and  windows  were  closed,  the 
light  turned  out,  etc.  He  also  gives  the  analysis  of  the  various  acts 
and  traces  them  back  to  anxiety  over  ideas  of  pregnancy,  infanticide, 
virginity,  etc.  He  emphasizes  the  points  that  (i)  Every  obsessional 
act  contains  a  death  clause;  (2)  every  obsessional  act  fulfills  an  in- 
fantile imperative;  (3)  every  obsessional  act  serves  to  unite  mentally, 
anxiety  and  doubt;  (4)  the  obsessional  acts  are  carried  out  by  reli- 
gious motives,  they  contain  prayers  which  seem  fused  with  criminal 
complexes  by  means  of  neurotic  compromises  to  form  mental  symptoms. 

3.  Lecanomantic  Investigations. — In  this  number,  Silberer  con- 
cludes his  article  on  the  psychoanalytic  invesigation  of  lecanomancy 
which  has  run  through  four  numbers  of  the  Zentralblatt.  Lecano- 
mancy is  a  method  of  divination  by  means  of  a  suitable  person  look- 
ing into  a  bowl  half  filled  with  water,  on  the  surface  of  which  the 
indefinite  images  of  candle  flames  are  reflected  (in  Silberer's  experi- 
ments, three  candles  were  used).  The  person  who  acted  as  medium 
was  a  young  Jewish  girl  in  her  early  twenties.  After  each  group  of 
visions  reported,  Silberer  used  free  associations  to  find  the  meanings 
of  the  same.  These  investigations  are  very  interesting  as  showing 
how  the  divination  are  merely  the  results  of  the  medium's  own  com- 
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plexes  and  are  well  worked  out  although  the  series  was  interrupted 
by  external  conditions  before  Silberer  could  complete  them.  The 
close  relationship  between  the  visions  and  dreams  is  well  brought  out. 
The  visions  and  analyses  cannot  be  followed  in  detail  here. 

4.  Transitory  Symptom  Formations  during  the  Analysis. — (Tran- 
sitory conversion,  substitution,  illusion,  hallucination,  "  character  re- 
gression" and  "displacements  of  expression.")  In  a  few  pages 
crammed  with  valuable  hints  for  the  practicing  psychoanalyst,  Fer- 
enczi  describes  some  of  the  temporary  or  transitory  symptoms  which 
patients  develop  in  the  course  of  their  analyses  and  tells  how  he  over- 
comes and  dissipates  the  same.  One  patient  developed  a  sudden 
toothache,  another  a  tremendous  drowsiness  when  the  analysis  struck 
unpleasant  ideas.  These  symptoms  promptly  disappeared  when  the 
cause  of  them  was  made  clear  to  the  patient.  Sudden  mental  suffer- 
ing is  often  expressed  by  temporary  cardiac  pains,  emotion  of  exas- 
peration by  bitter  taste  on  the  tongue,  cares  by  pressure  in  the  head. 
Temporary  asthenia  of  the  whole  musculature  often  appears  as  a 
symbol  of  moral  weakness  or  unwillingness  to  explain  an  act. 

Transient  obsessional  phenomena  can  also  appear  during  the 
analysis:  One  obsessional  patient,  during  free  associations,  suddenly 
developed  a  questioning  as  to  why  the  letters  w-i-n-d-o-w  should 
stand  for  the  object,  window.  No  amount  of  explanation  could  free 
him  from  this  question  to  which  he  continually  recurred  instead  of 
proceeding  with  the  associations.  Ferenczi  discovered  that  this  symp- 
tom disguised  the  patient's  disbelief  in  the  analyst's  previous  inter- 
pretation of  a  symbol.  In  exceptional  cases,  hallucinations  may  be 
formed:  One  of  his  patients,  when  the  analysis  reached  unpleasant 
things,  would  suddenly  drop  the  associations  and  produce  true  hal- 
lucinations of  anxious  content,  struggles  with  wild  beasts,  scenes  of 
violence,  etc.  These  proved  to  be  a  means  for  preventing  certain 
unconscious  material  from  becoming  conscious. 

Illusions  of  special  senses,  especially  smell,  also  develop  frequently. 
Temporary  regressions  of  character,  as  for  example,  to  onanism,  may 
occur  in  the  analysis.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  when  the 
patient  feels  unsympathetically  treated.  Displacements  of  expression 
are  illustrated  by  yawning  for  sobbing,  coughing  for  speaking  some- 
thing unpleasant  or  sometimes  for  laughter.  All  of  the  transitory 
symptoms  enumerated  afford  the  analyst  valuable  data  regarding  the 
resistance  and  transference,  and  upon  the  correct  interpretation  of 
these  often  depends  the  success  of  the  analysis.  These  symptoms 
further  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  mechanism  whereby  neurotic  symp- 
toms in  general  are  caused;  when  repressed  complexes  threaten  to 
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become  conscious,  if  the  censor  is  unable  to  keep  them  repressed,  it 
may  divert  a  part  of  the  energy  along  new  paths  to  a  distorted  ex- 
pression. The  author  aptly  calls  these  transitory  symptoms,  "neu- 
roses in  miniature." 

(Vol.  2,  No.  12) 

1.  Three  Romances  in  Numbers.    Dr.  J.  Marcinowski. 

2.  Experimental  Dreams.    Dr.  Phil.  Karl  Schrotter  (Vienna). 

1.  Romances  in  Numbers. — As  the  title  indicates,  this  article  gives 
three  illustrations  of  unconscious  manipulation  of  numbers.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  first  dream  was  a  woman  who  as  a  child  had  been  ex- 
tremely fond  of  playing  mentally  with  numbers,  assigning  a  number 
to  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  a-i,  b-2,  etc.,  and  then  spelling  out 
words  in  numbers.  In  the  dream  reported  and  in  the  interpretation 
of  this  which  the  patient  herself  gave  during  hypnosis,  we  have  a 
wonderfully  good  picture  of  this  strange  phenomenon  which  is  by  no 
means  so  rare  as  one  is  inclined  to  think  at  first.  The  patient  de- 
picted in  numbers  her  most  important  complexes  and  greatest  con- 
flicts and  even  showed  an  assimilation  of  some  of  the  unconscious 
elements.  The  other  two  dreams  reported  are  similar  to  the  first  with 
the  exception  that  the  patients  had  not  been  accustomed  to  play  with 
numbers,  consciously  at  least.  They  display  the  same  mechanisms  as 
the  first. 

2.  Experimental  Dreams. — This  is  a  short  preliminary  sketch  of 
experiments  which  the  author  has  conducted  in  causing  dreams  arti- 
ficially by  hypnotic  commands  and  studying  the  resultant  productions. 
The  results  are  very  interesting  and  also  important  as  substantiating 
many  of  the  facts  derived  by  Freud  from  observation.  The  method 
of  experiment  consists  in  giving  to  the  person  in  hypnotic  sleep,  the 
command  to  dream  something  definite,  from  three  to  seven  ideas 
being  given  as  subjects  to  dream  about.  One  of  the  clearest  confir- 
mations of  Freud's  views  was  the  fact  that  when  the  command  was 
to  dream  something  grossly  sexual,  the  resulting  dream  was  expressed 
symbolically;  in  other  words,  there  was  the  "manifest  content"  from 
which  the  "latent  content"  must  be  interpreted.  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  subject  of  the  experiment  was  ignorant  of  Freud's 
investigations  and  had  no  suspicion  of  the  meaning  of  the  dreams. 
Other  phenomena  which  could  be  observed  were  the  effect  of  clang 
association,  the  dream  instigators  from  daily  life,  the  effect  of  bodily 
irritations  and  the  action  of  transference.  It  would  seem  that  the 
method  promised  much  help  in  elucidating  the  problem  of  dreams. 
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Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Anwendung  der  Psychoanalyse  auf  die 
Geisteswissenschaften. 

Abstracted  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Van  Teslaar, 

of  boston,  mass. 

(Vol.  I,  No.  II) 

1.  The  Role  of  Philosophical  Views  and  Training  in  the  Further 

Development  of  the  Psychoanalytical  Movement.  Prof.  James 
J.  Putnam. 

2.  FeeHng  for  Nature.    Dr.  Hanns  Sachs. 

3.  The  Psychology^  of  Dramatic  Construction.    Leo  Kaplan. 

4.  The   Evolution   from   Pathography   to   Psychography.     Dr.  J. 

Sadger. 

5.  Symbolism  of  Tairy  Tales.    Herbert  Silberer. 

6.  Psychoanalytic  Observations  on  a  Journey  through  England.  Dr. 

Alphonse  Maeder. 
I.  The  Role  of  Philosophical  Views  and  Training  in  the  Further 
Development  of  the  Psychoanalytical  Movement. — This  paper,  read 
at  the  Third  International  Psychoanalytical  Congress,  held  at  Weimar, 
discusses  the  wider  philosophical  implications  of  psychoanalytical 
theories. 

The  current  theories  of  psychoanalysis  owe  their  efficiency  chiefly 
to  the  biogenetic  viewpoint  which  psychoanalytic  practice  implies. 
Putnam  advocates  a  clearer  recognition  of  this  underlying  biogenetic 
principle.  Psychoanalysis  would  be  the  gainer  if  we  should  recog- 
nize, once  for  all,  that  not  the  external  physical  series  of  events  but 
the  internal  processes  constitute  the  crux  of  life.  True,  Kant  has 
pointed  out  the  helplessness  of  all  metaphysics  as  a  scientific  dis- 
cipline; it  may  be  that,  for  fundamental  principles,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  conceptual  artefacts  and  symbols,  but  science,  too, 
makes  use  of  similar  artefacts  and  symbols  of  thought  so  long  as 
they  help  the  conceptual  treatment  of  our  experiential  data.  Of 
course,  physical  and  psychic  process  may  be  reasonably  conceived  as 
but  two  sides  of  the  same  existence,  not  unlike  the  convex  and 
concave  sides  of  a  lens,  as,  indeed,  Fechner  contended  they  must 
be.  Whatever  the  view  which  the  psychoanalyst  may  feel  justified 
to  embrace  Dr.  Putnam  conceives  that  it  is  his  duty  thus  to  square 
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principles  and  practice  with  reference  to  some  definite  fundamental 
conception  about  life  and  the  world  processes  about  us. 

2.  Feeling  for  Nature. — A  psychoanalysis  of  the  esthetic  phe- 
nomenon loosely  termed  feeling  for  nature  (Naturgefiihl)  on  the 
basis  of  two  widely  divergent  examples,  Homer  and  Goethe,  and 
therefore  typical  of  two  totally  different  aspects  of  this  emotion. 

As  would  be  expected  the  attitude  towards  nature  of  the  ancients 
differs  in  many  radical  respects  from  ours.  For  one  thing  the 
Homeric  Naturgefiihl,  for  instance,  is  characterized  by  a  greater 
tendency  towards  personification  of  natural  objects  and  qualities,  a 
phenomenon  particularly  characteristic  of  the  animistic  stage  of 
thought.  The  origin  of  this  mental  attitude  is  traced  by  the  author 
back  to  the  very  early  narcisistic  libido  of  the  individual. 

The  stage  of  thought  immediately  following  the  animistic  attitude 
is  brought  about  through  a  gradual  change  from  the  narcisistic  libido 
to  the  love  of  objects  and  in  this  transition  may  be  found  the  primor- 
dial type  of  repression. 

The  attitude  towards  nature  of  the  ancients  presents  the  follow- 
ing salient  features:  all  pleasurable  emotions  evoked  by  nature  in  its 
manifold  aspects  are  sexualized,  in  the  sense  that  all  such  emotions 
are  linked  up  with  and  derive  their  particular  meaning  from  their 
admixture  with  the  predominating  libido  of  the  subject.  The  un- 
pleasurable  emotions  about  nature,  through  which,  of  course,  the 
principle  of  reality  breaks  into  recognition,  blend  and  form  the 
anxiety  affect.  Thus  a  new  means  is  established  for  the  possible 
release  of  sexual  tension.  Of  course,  the  tendency  to  personifica- 
tion rests  upon  a  foundation  typically  affectivistic.  On  the  basis  of 
these  considerations  Sachs  throws  interesting  side  lights  on  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  animism. 

In  contrast  with  the  ancient  attitude  which  concerned  itself  largely 
with  the  object  of  the  feeling  for  nature,  the  modern  attitude  towards 
nature  accentuates  the  feeling  itself.  The  object  back  of  it  stands 
out  less  ominously.  But  the  relation  of  this  feeling  to  sexuality  is 
none  the  less  clear,  as  has  been  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Freud  him- 
self. Although  we  no  longer  personify  inanimate  objects  and  natural 
phenomena  as  grossly  as  did  the  ancients  we  still  transfer  our  emo- 
tions "  and  "  moods  "  over  to  nature.  Part  of  our  repressed  sexual 
cravings  fined  their  expression  in  this  emotional  vivification  of  nature. 

3.  Psychology  of  Dramatic  Construction. — The  analogies  between 
ordinary  dreams  and  poetic  constructions  are  very  numerous.  The 
author  illustrates  this  and  the  fact  that  the  psychic  motivation  of 
the  two  is  the  same  by  the  use  of  a  number  of  examples. 
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The  "  Prometheus  Bound  "  epic  of  Aeschylos  is  very  much  like 
a  dream  in  its  psychic  mechanism.  The  roles  of  Elizabeth  and  Venus 
in  Wagner's  "  Tannhauser  "  illustrate  the  ever  prevalent  dualism  of 
the  erotic  impulse — a  dualism  which  Kaplan  traces  also  through  the 
personal  life  of  Wagner. 

The  "  Agammemnon "  of  Aeschylos  and  Ibsen's  "  Baumeister 
Solness  "  depict  at  bottom,  the  conflict  between  the  polygamic  tend- 
encies still  active  in  man  and  the  socially  imposed  necessity  of  con- 
forming to  a  monogramic  theory  of  sexual  ethics. 

4.  The  Evolution  from  Pathography  to  Psychography. — A  cursive 
narration  of  the  development  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
psychical  motivations  of  genius  with  particular  reference  to  the 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  study  brought  about  through  psycho- 
analysis. 

Previous  to  Freud  and  his  school  this  branch  of  "  applied  "  psy- 
chology was  in  a  state  bordering  on  confusion.  Hebel's  poetic 
drama  Judith "  is  chosen  as  an  example  and  the  results  obtained 
by  the  old  method  of  pathography,  largely  worthless,  are  pointed 
out  and  contrasted  with  the  psychoanalytic  method  of  approach  and 
its  results.  With  the  aid  of  the  latter  method  we  arrive  at  a  definite 
understanding  of  the  psychic  motivations  back  of  the  drama  and  we 
may  learn  to  appreciate  the  mental  aspect  of  every  detail  in  its 
construction. 

5.  Symbolism  of  Fairy  Tales. — Dreams  and  fairy  tales  represent 
alike  wish  fulfillments.  A  number  of  dreams  reported  to  Silberer  are 
analyzed  and  the  results  compared  with  similar  analyses  of  fairy 
tales  and  myths,  the  latter  based  on  the  work  of  Abraham  and 
Riklin.    The  agreement  between  them  is  very  striking. 

6.  Psychoanalytic  Observations  on  a  Journey  through  England. — 
An  attempt  to  approach  racial  psychology  through  psychoanalytic 
principles.  The  observations  are  casual.  A  number  of  English 
traits  are  considered  but  without  attempt  at  thorough  treatment. 

The  author  finds  that  the  women's  suffrage  movement  in  England 
and  the  "  mannish  "  tactics  assumed  by  many  of  the  English  militants 
are  the  end  results  of  long  continued  repression.  The  prevalence  of 
dancing,  sport,  and  hero-worship  generally,  also  the  over-valuation 
of  self  observable  in  England  are  narcisistic  manifestations  which 
furnish  various  collateral  paths  for  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of 
repressed  libido. 
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Das  Inzest-Motiv  in  Dichtung  und  Sage.   Grundzuge  einer  Psy- 

CHOLOGIE   DES   DICHTERISCHEN    SCHAFFENS.      Von   OttO  Rank. 

Franz  Deuticke. 

This  is  a  very  complete  and  exhaustive  psychoanalytic  production 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  Freud's  most  gifted  follov^ers. 

It  is  fairly  well  known  that  the  so-called  "  nuclear  complex "  of 
Freud  centers  about  the  unconscious  relations  of  the  young  child  to  its 
parents.  This  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  "  (Edipus  complex  "  since 
in  the  time  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  the  problem  was  handled  with 
fairly  patent  symbolisms  in  the  drama  of  (Edipus  Rex.  Even  at  this 
time,  however,  the  mechanisms  of  displacement  were  a  part  of  the 
poetic  construction  and  the  unconscious  poetic  phantasy  of  this  period 
of  culture  was  a  highly  specialized  and  complex  creation. 

Rank  has  set  himself  the  difficult  task  of  tracing  through  the 
works  of  modern  and  ancient  writers,  the  individual  roots  of  the 
CEdipus  complex  and  the  various  ways  in  which  poetic  creation  has 
utilized  the  motive  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  social  psyche  away 
from  the  concrete  towards  the  symbolic  expression  of  the  same. 

He  first  discusses  typical  dramatizations  of  the  motive,  such  as 
CEdipus,  Don  Carlos  and  Hamlet.  Schiller's  work  then  is  taken  up 
and  is  followed  by  a  complete  working  over  of  the  stepmother  situa- 
tion, made  known  to  psychoanalytic  workers,  particularly  in  Ricklin's 
study  on  fairy  tales  (see  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  i,  No,  i, 
translation  by  White,  and  the  Myth  of  the  Birth  of  the  Hero;  vide 
Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  191 3,  translation  by  Robbins 
and  Jelliffe).  Don  Carlos  and  Byrons  Parisina  and  Phaedra  are 
typical  dramatic  illustrations  utilized  by  Rank  for  his  elucidation  of 
this  displacement. 

The  struggle  of  father  and  son  is  taken  up  in  a  chapter  of  forty 
pages  and  is  followed  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  this  struggle  as  por- 
trayed by  Shakespeare  and  by  Sophocles. 

Ancient  myths  are  next  worked  over;  the  castration  symbolism 
thoroughly  analyzed  and  its  inherent  connections  to  the  incest  problem 
pointed  out. 

Then  follow  the  father-daughter  situations  as  portrayed  in  myth, 
fairy  tale,  sagas,  poetry,  real  life  and  the  neuroses — an  extremely  sug- 
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gestive  and  important  chapter  to  one  whose  attitude  towards  the 
psyche  is  not  one  of  naive  simplicity. 

These  chapters,,  making  up  400  pages  of  the  work,  deal  solely  with 
the  relations  of  the  children  towards  the  parents.  A  second  part  of 
the  work  deals  with  the  relations  between  the  children  themselves. 
Here  sister  and  brother  loves  and  hates  are  thoroughly  gone  into,  par- 
ticularly as  shown  in  the  great  works  of  poetic  creation,  Grillparzer, 
Goethe,  Byron,  Schiller,  Moses,  the  Greek  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
^schylus,  Euripides  and  many  more  modern  writers  down  to  Ibsen. 

One  cannot  present  within  the  limits  of  a  book  review  the  many 
illuminating  suggestions  that  Rank  has  gathered  and  packed  into  this 
volume  of  some  700  pages.  The  form  is  perhaps  too  concentrated  but 
the  scholarship  and  wide  reading  are  evidenced  throughout  in  this 
highly  instructive,  stimulating  and  serious  contribution  to  a  knowledge 
of  human  mental  activities. 

Jelliffe 

Osiris  and  the  Egyptian  Resurrection.    By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge, 
Keeper  of  the  Eg}'ptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British 
IMuseum.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
In  two  volumes  of  rare  attractiveness  and  unusual  interest  Mr. 
Budge  has  given  a  very  complete  presentation  of  the  religion  of  im- 
mortality in  ancient  Egypt  as  expressed  in  the  worship  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  a  religion  distinguished  by  its  wide  extent  over  all  Eg}'pt  and  its 
firm  hold  upon  all  classes  through  the  changing  dynasties  of  thou- 
sands of  years. 

The  form  of  these  volumes  is  worthy  of  note.  Illustrations  and 
original  texts  from  the  temples  and  tombs  of  the  Egv'ptians  are 
lavishly  reproduced  and  at  the  same  time  so  clearly  arranged  and  ex- 
plained that  the  uninitiated  reader  can  follow  them  with  interest  even 
without  the  knowledge  necessary  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  or 
interpret  the  pictured  scenes  for  himself.  The  translation  of  exten- 
sive passages  from  the  texts  carries  us  by  its  literalness  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  convictions  and  beliefs  expressed  in  the  elaborate  cere- 
monials and  the  funerary  writings,  while  at  the  same  time  reproduc- 
ing the  majesty  and  beauty  of  these  texts  it  reveals  the  upward  striv- 
ing which  lifts  the  religion  above  the  gross  and  base  which  some  of 
the  details  would  seem  to  express  to  the  philistine  of  modern  times. 

If  this  faith  were  to  be  understood  as  imposed  upon  the  Eg}-ptians 
from  without  it  w^ould  be  more  difficult  to  understand  its  content  as 
well  as  to  explain  the  dominance  it  had  over  all  Egj'pt.  But  the 
author  devotes  a  large  portion  of  the  book,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
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interesting,  to  a  comprehensive,  comparative  study  of  religious  beliefs 
and  customs  prevailing  even  until  to-day  among  the  tribes  of  Africa, 
particularly  of  the  Sudan,  proving  his  claim  that  the  Egyptians, 
sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  their  southern  neighbors,  have  de- 
veloped this  religion  from  the  same  germs  and  beginnings  which  are 
still  found  there  in  less  developed  forms.  Understanding  it  then  as 
an  indigenous  faith,  altered  and  enlarged  with  the  growth  of  the 
nation  itself,  it  takes  on  a  deeper  psychical  significance  and  offers 
rich  material  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  inner  content  of 
human  life  as  it  is  coming  to  be  known  by  the  penetrating  psycho- 
analytic study  of  the  myths  and  religions  of  many  lands  or  of  the  un- 
conscious activity  of  individual  minds  particularly  as  revealed  in 
dreams  and  in  the  psychoses. 

The  origin  of  the  Osiris  legend  is  veiled  in  uncertainty.  Most 
likely  Osiris  was  a  beneficent  king  who  gradually  became  deified  and 
besides  the  virtues  and  beneficent  acts  belonging  to  his  reign,  as  time 
went  on  he  absorbed  to  himself  the  powers  and  attributes  of  all  the 
other  gods  which  the  Egyptians  worshipped  and  revered,  even  those 
imposed  upon  them  later  by  foreign  influence.  It  is  thus  an  out- 
growth of  ancestor  worship  and  the  fact  of  this  indigenous  origin 
and  growth  explains  the  wide  and  tenacious  hold  it  had  upon  Egyptian 
thought  and  belief.  It  is  probable  that  that  part  of  the  Osiris  legend 
describing  his  death  and  dismemberment  reproduced  the  actual  facts 
of  the  death  of  this  good  king.  As  the  facts  are  incorporated  in  the 
legend  they  are  stated  in  various  forms  but  always  with  the  same 
general  theme.  Osiris  is  overcome  by  his  wicked  brother  Set,  who 
kills  and  dismembers  him,  scattering  his  members  far  and  wide. 
Thereupon  Isis,  his  sister  and  faithful  wife,  with  loud  lamentations, 
makes  diligent  search  for  the  lost  members,  which  with  the  help  of 
her  sister  Nephthys  she  again  joins  together.  Then  by  exercising 
her  magical  powers  she  effects  union  with  her  dead  husband  that  she 
may  conceive  and  bear  him  a  son,  the  great  Horus,  who  by  the 
ceremony  of  "  the  opening  of  the  mouth  "  and  by  giving  to  him  his 
Eye  which  contained  his  soul  or  life,  restored  life  to  the  dead  Osiris, 
who  thus  came  to  live  forever. 

This  legend  as  it  develops  into  an  elaborate  religious  faith  and 
cult  is  an  embodiment  of  the  fundamental  human  desire  and  cry  for 
immortality,  the  life-power  sought  by  Isis  for  the  procreation  of  the 
son  for  Osiris  and  herself,  who  should  avenge  his  father  and  give 
the  dead  father  life  again  through  the  son,  that  Osiris  should  become 
the  risen  god,  the  prototype  and  forerunner  of  his  devoted  followers 
who  should  attain  life  after  death  through  him  and  obtain  besides 
prosperity,  fruitfulness  and  life  power  in  this  world  from  the  god 
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Osiris  and  his  no  less  honored  wife.  Gross  and  materialistic  was  the 
conception  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  future  world  and  of  the  life  lived 
there,  yet  the  faith  embodied  in  this  oft-repeated  legend  is  a  wonder- 
ful revelation  and  expression  of  the  great  fundamental  instinct  and 
desire.  It  is  not  strange  then  that  this  cult  spread  over  all  Egypt 
until  Osiris  was  identified  with  local  gods  of  every  part  and  with 
those  held  in  highest  honor  and  reverence,  nor  that  in  time  the  re- 
ligion of  Osiris  and  Isis  should  have  spread  far  over  the  ancient 
world  beyond  Egypt.^ 

In  the  various  presentations  of  the  legend  and  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  ceremonials  of  worship,  the  funerary  ceremonies  and  the  like 
the  volumes  abound  in  details  of  ceremony  and  of  belief  which,  even 
as  does  the  main  story  itself,  reveal  in  striking  manner  the  workings 
of  the  human  psyche  in  its  earlier  attempts  at  the  sublimation  of  the 
sexual  instinct,  the  craving  for  immortality  and  its  attempted  though 
unconscious  expression.  There  is  a  rich  symbolism  which  helps  in 
the  understanding  of  the  phantasies  and  of  the  ceremonials  of  those 
who  are  mentally  sick,  as  well  as  of  the  content  of  the  dream.  The 
Eye  of  Horus  is  plainly  accepted  as  the  symbol  of  the  life  power. 
The  breathing  of  magic  words  into  the  mouth  conveys  the  same  life 
element.  Plainly  sexual  in  its  significance  is  the  myth  of  Isis  and  the 
sun-god  Ra  v/hen  she  used  her  magic  arts  to  obtain  from  him  his 
secret  name  which  contained  his  power.  Catching  some  of  his  spittle 
she  mixed  it  with  earth  and  produced  a  deadly  serpent  which  stung 
him.  Then  in  his  agony  and  extremity  he  revealed  his  name  to  her 
that  he  might  obtain  from  her  the  healing  which  her  magic  could  give 
Spitting  was  plainly  a  common  religious  act  as  well  as  a  distinctly 
creative  act,  nor  were  serpents  witout  special  significance.  Again 
when  in  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  burial  ceremonies  of  Osiris 
we  read  that  for  seven  days  the  figure  of  Osiris  was  laid  in  the 
branches  of  sycamore  trees  to  signify  the  seven  months  he  passed  in 
the  womb  of  his  mother  Nut  we  have  a  most  interesting  illustration 
of  the  symbolism  employed  by  the  unconscious  in  the  dreams  of  birth 
or  in  still  more  sublimated  form  in  the  architectural  form  of  churches 
and  cathedrals.  Not  the  least  important  is  the  honor  given  to  the 
symbols  for  Osiris  and  Isis  which  came  even  to  be  regarded  as 
fetishes  and  which  the  author  thinks  undoubtedly  were  originally 
representations  of  the  os  sacrum  of  Osiris  and  the  uterus  and  vagina 
of  Isis,  the  parts  of  the  body  most  closely  associated  with  procreation 
and  the  giving  of  life.  Instances  of  the  rich  symbolism  might  be 
multiplied  but  these  serve  to  show  the  value  and  interest  the  book 

1  See  Rank:  Myth  of  the  Birth  of  the  Hero.  Tr.  by  Robbins  and 
Jelliffe.    Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Monograph  Series  No.  i8. 
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possesses  to  the  serious  student  of  mental  phenomena  as  it  gives  us 
the  religion  in  all  its  setting  of  history  and  ceremonial  with  the  many 
details  which  amplify  and  confirm  the  true  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  faith. 

L.  Brink  (New  York). 

The  Unconscious:  The  Fundamentals  of  Human  Personality, 
Normal  and  Abnormal.  By  Morton  Prince,  M.D.,  L.L.D. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.    1914.    Pp.  549.    Price,  $2.00. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Prince's  work  in  the  realm  of 
psychopathology  will  welcome  this  book.  It  is  a  concise,  consecu- 
tive, and  well  written  setting  forth  of  the  principles  for  which  he 
has  so  long  stood  and  which  he  has  spent  so  many  years  in  carefully 
elaborating.    The  book  is  done  in  quite  his  best  style. 

Dr.  Prince's  conception  of  the  unconscious  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Freudians.  Many  of  the  elements  which  he  considers  in 
this  book  and  which  he  calls  sub-conscious,  or  co-conscious,  the 
Freudians  would  call  fore-conscious,  while  certain  sets  of  the  per- 
sonality in  the  way  of  types  of  disposition,  which  he  refers  to  as 
distinctly  neural  processes,  the  Freudians  w-ould  see  as  having  certain 
attributes  of  a  distinctly  psychic  character,  aside  from  their  purely 
neural  character.  In  fact  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  fore-conscious  phenomena. 

Another  fundamental  difference  between  Dr.  Prince's  point  of 
view  and  the  trend  of  recent  psychoanalytic  work  consists  in  that  he 
is  all  the  time  considering  the  individual  as  if  the  individual  were  a 
definite  well-defined  entity  and  not  an  organic  part  of  a  larger  whole, 
— the  race.  In  other  words,  the  genetic  concept  is  not  at  all  elabor- 
ated in  this  work,  and  to  that  extent  it  has  a  certain  rigidity  which 
comes  of  considering  the  individual  as  a  clear-cut  entity. 

There  are  indications  in  the  book  that  it  may  be  followed  by 
another,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  only  the  general  part  of  a  special 
exposition  which  is  to  follow  and  which  will  deal  specificially  with 
the  problems  of  every-day  life  and  of  special  patholog\'.  The  present 
work,  then,  might  be  considered  as  laying  down  the  principles  upon 
which  the  subsequent  work  is  to  be  founded.  The  principles  repre- 
sent what,  in  essence.  Dr.  Prince  believes  to  be  desirable  matter  for 
incorporation  in  a  course  in  psychology  in  the  medical  school,  and 
no  matter  how  much  we  might  differ  from  him  in  our  belief  as  to 
just  exactly  what  was  best  to  teach,  I  think  every  one  would  be 
overjoyed  if  such  a  work  as  this  might  become  a  text-book  in  the 
medical  colleges. 
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Dr.  Prince  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  volume  as  an  altogether 
admirable  presentation  of  his  position,  and  even  those  of  us  who  are 
of  distinctly  Freudian  tendencies  can  find  much  of  value  and  much 
to  learn  in  these  pages  which  come  from  a  mind  rich  in  the  materials 
of  experience. 

White 

Ueber  Halluzinosen  der  Syphilitiker.  Von  Privatdozen  Dr. 
Felix  Plaut.  Verlag  Julius  Springer,  Berlin.  Pages  ii6. 
5.60  Marks. 

Mental  manifestations  accompanying  syphilis  of  the  nervous 
system  are  not  at  all  pathognomonic,  and,  indeed,  in  making  the  proper 
diagnosis  the  somatic  background  is  of  great  importance.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Wassermann  reaction  and  cytological  examination  our 
knowledge  of  the  mental  pictures  in  cerebral  syphilis  has  become 
enriched.  Plaut's  latest  monograph  is  an  excellent  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  these  disorders.  In  it  he  discusses  hallucinations  in 
paresis,  tabes,  and  suspicious  syphilitic  hallucinations  in  senescence 
and  recognizing  two  specific  types  of  syphilitic  hallucinations:  the 
acute  and  the  chronic. 

In  the  acute  form  the  clinical  picture  is  characterized  by  anxiety- 
excitement  which  develops  acutely  or  sub-acutely.  Athough  the 
sensorium  is  usually  clear;  slight  disturbances  in  time  orientation, 
subjective  feeling  of  unreality,  and  perplexity  may  be  occasionally 
observed.  As  a  rule  delusions  of  persecution  were  present  in  all 
of  his  cases.  In  addition  depressive  ideas  of  self-reproach  were 
noted.  Active  auditory  hallucinations  were  manifest.  Optic  hallu- 
cinations in  the  sense  of  visual  fancy  was  seen  in  one  instance;  in 
another  case  olfactory  false  perceptions  were  in  evidence;  and  in 
another  one  the  patient  reacted  to  haptic  hallucinations,  experiencing 
electric  sensations  in  the  body.  Hallucinations  usually  occurred  at 
the  height  of  the  excitement.  The  underlying  mood  was  one  of 
anxiety  which  was  labile  and  easily  influenced  by  suggestion.  Psy- 
chomotor unrest  was  not  very  marked  except  in  one  case,  in  which 
it  could  be  easily  controlled.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  patients 
exhibited  good  insight  into  their  condition.  Duration  of  the  illness 
varied  between  eighteen  days  and  ten  months.  Recovery  was  com- 
plete and  without  any  appreciable  intellectual  defect.  The  Wasser- 
mann reaction  was  positive  in  all  cases  and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
showed  some  pathological  alterations  except  in  one  instance.  Somatic 
manifestations  of  a  neurologic  background  were  demonstrated  in  al! 
cases  but  one. 
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In  the  chronic  type  of  the  hallucinatory  state  the  development  of 
the  disorder  may  be  sudden.  The  disease  picture  is  characterized  by 
excitement  and  active  and  persistent  auditory  hallucinations  which  are 
usually  of  a  depressive  nature.  In  some  cases  haptic  and  taste  false 
perceptions  were  observed.  Delusions  of  persecution  and  in  two 
instances  grandiose  ideas  were  demonstrated.  Consciousness  of  one's 
personality  was  not  projected  in  delusional  formation,  except  in  a 
deaf  patient  hypochondriacal  ideas  were  observed.  Sensorium  was 
clear  and  even  in  marked  excitement  attention  and  orientation  were 
not  essentially  affected.  Anxiety  was  very  marked  especially  in  the 
hallucinatory  periods.  At  such  time  the  patient  showed  suicidal  in- 
clinations and  aggressiveness.  There  were  no  evidences  of  intel- 
lectual deterioration  except  in  one  patient  who  was  deaf  and  mentally 
defective  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Striking  katatonic  mani- 
festations were  not  observed.  In  all  these  cases  the  Wassermann 
reaction  was  present  in  the  blood  and  in  two  instances  the  fluid  was 
free  from  abnormal  constituents.  From  the  somatic  standpoint  the 
patient  showed  evidences  of  some  neurologic  disorder.  In  two  cases 
syphilis  of  the  skin  was  recorded  and  in  another  case  the  patient  had 
congenital  lues. 

While  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  Plant's  monograph  is  of 
considerable  psychiatric  value,  nevertheless  the  reviewer  feels  that  in 
the  present  stage  of  our  knoweldge  of  psychopathology  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  speak  of  specific  type  reactions  of  syphilitic  hallucinatory 
states.  Some  of  the  cases  reported  under  the  chronic  form  of  halluci- 
nations are  not  at  all  clear  and  the  question  of  a  schizophrenic  reac- 
tion cannot  be  so  easily  excluded,  particular  reference  is  made  to  the 
two  cases  which  presented  no  abnormal  constituents  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  symptomatology  of 
the  acute  form  strongly  simulates  an  hallucinatory  state  of  a  toxic 
genesis,  and  the  question  of  a  mixed  condition,  alcohol  and  lues, 
should  be  thought  of. 

Karpas 

Notice. — All  manuscript  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  William  A.  White, 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Washington,  D.  C. 

All  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Psycho- 
analytic Review,  64  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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COMPULSION  NEUROSIS  AND  PRIMITIVE  CULTURE 
An  Analysis,  A  Book  Review  and  an  Autobiography. 
By  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe  and  Zenia  X — 

In  April,  1913,  Zenia  X — ,  came  to  consult  me.  She  was  in- 
capacitated for  any  form  of  continuous  work  or  pleasure.  She 
had  erected  a  complicated  series  of  ceremonials,  which  compul- 
sive activities  occupied  her  whole  waking  time  and  made  the 
living  of  life  unendurable.  Far  above  the  average  in  physical, 
mental  and  moral  endowments,- her  life,  up  to  her  thirty-fifth 
year,  had  been  practically  futile  because  of  her  psychoneurosis. 
She  despaired  of  ever  finding  any  relief  and  welcomed  the  idea 
of  self  destruction. 

She  was  the  elder  of  two  girls,  and  had  a  brother  two 
years  older,  another  two  years  younger,  and  her  sister  was  four 
years  younger  than  herself.  The  parents  were  second  cousins. 
There  were  no  ascertainable  neuropathic  factors  on  the  father's 
side.  A  maternal  grandmother  had  asthma,  her  sister  had  com- 
pulsive ideas  and  died  psychotic  in  the  presenium.  The  mother 
died  of  a  cerebral  thrombosis  (hemorrhage?)  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four.    Three  children  of  a  maternal  uncle  died  of  tuberculosis. 

The  prominent  complaint  at  the  time  when  first  seen  was 
an  uncontrollable  femoral  tic,  spreading  to  the  vagina,  perineum 
and  anus.  This  had  been  present  several  years.  Coupled  with 
this,  or  independent  of  it,  and  even  more  persistent,  were  com- 
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pulsive  prayers,  asking  for  cleansing,  for  purity,  and  which  were 
usually  repeated  in  multiples  of  two  until  a  cycle  of  eight  prayers 
were  gone  over,  when  the  cycle  would  be  renewed.  Some  days 
thousands  of  prayers  would  be  uttered  to  aid  in  the  relief  of 
the  tics.   Other  compulsive  acts  w^ill  appear  later. 

The  present  paper  will  not  attempt  to  more  than  outline  the 
analysis  of  the  case  which  has  been  in  progress,  uninterruptedly, 
for  some  eight  to  nine  months,  after  which  time  the  patient  was 
able  to  take  up  some  of  her  former  work.  The  analysis  is  far 
from  complete,  however,  and  is  now  again  under  w^ay. 

It  was  w^hile  working  in  the  analysis  with  some  of  the  pa- 
tient's urinary  and  fecal  phantasies  that  I  asked  her  to  go  more 
deeply  into  the  situation,  and  we  then  took  up  the  study  of 
Frazer's  recently  published  work  on  "The  Belief  in  Immortal- 
ity," as  well  as  some  of  his  volumes  in  the  "  Golden  Bough." 

The  motive  is  clear.  In  these  memorable  studies,  monu- 
ments of  anthropological  research  on  the  origins  of  religious 
beliefs  and  customs,  are  to  be  found  the  most  complete  setting 
forth  of  the  animistic  beliefs  of  primitive  peoples.  If  the  child 
of  the  twentieth  centur}^  is  a  resume  of  what  has  gone  before, 
he  too  passes  through  an  animistic  stage.  Although  highly  com- 
pressed, yet  nevertheless,  his  notions  of  the  universe  at  certain 
stages  of  his  evolution  will  correspond  to  those  of  more  primitive 
races. 

It  was  here  then  that  we  turned  for  a  better  comprehension 
of  the  infantile  phantasies  which  were  the  causes  of  the  compli- 
cated ceremonials  constituting  the  psychoneurosis,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

In  his  Gifford  lectures^  of  1911-1912  before  St.  Andrew's, 
Edinburgh,  which  appear  in  his  recent  volume  entitled  "  The 
Belief  in  Immortality^  and  the  Worship  of  the  Dead,"  Dr.  J.  G. 
Frazer  sets  forth  the  beliefs  concerning  the  souls  of  the  dead 
and  the  resultant  customs  regarding  death  and  burial,  all  suggesting 
the  beginnings  of  a  religious  behef  and  worship.  This  volume 
is  occupied  with  the  beliefs  and  customs  as  found  in  the  lowest 
existent  races  of  to-day,  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  and  in 
tribes  showing  a  gradual  advance  toward  culture,  the  races  of 
the  Torres  Straits  Islands,  New  Guinea  and  Melanesia.  As 

1  Offered  for  publication,  October,  1913,  by  Zenia  X — . 
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these  beliefs  and  practices  enter  extensively  into  their  lives  a 
study  of  them  is  of  necessity  a  detailed  study  of  their  mental  or 
psychical  life  and  a  survey  of  a  large  portion  of  their  activities. 

I  have  found  in  this  collection  so  many  illuminating  points  of 
contact  regarding  my  own  phantasies,  which  I  have  come  to  be- 
lieve lie  at  the  basis  of  my  illness,  which  physicians  have  termed  a 
compulsion  neurosis,  that  I  have  thought  it  would  be  a  profitable 
task  to  examine  them  closely  in  order  to  understand  them  in  the 
light  of  my  own  experience  and  at  the  same  time  better  to 
understand  my  own  condition.  If  I  seem  at  times  to  find  an 
interpretation  deeper  than  that  which  the  average  reader  would 
see  in  them  or  an  explanation  farther  reaching  than  that  the 
author  of  the  book  himself  gives,  I  have  only  to  look  into  my 
own  experiences  to  find  there  the  interpretation  and  explana- 
tion that  I  am  bound  to  make,  at  the  same  time  that  I  receive 
an  illumination  and  a  clarifying  of  the  things  that  in  the  past  have 
puzzled  and  terrified  me.  That  I  should  find  here  parallels 
between  my  psychical  experiences  and  those  far  away  primitive 
people  once  more  confirms  the  hypothesis  that  the  life  history 
of  the  individual  repeats  the  life  histor}^  of  the  race,  and  from 
this  arises  the  value  of  a  review  of  the  beliefs  and  customs  of 
peoples  in  that  stage  of  development  that  corresponds  generally 
with  the  period  of  infancy  and  early  childhood  in  our  more 
cultured  races,  when  these  things  began  with  me  and  stamped 
their  impress  upon  my  psychical  life.  These  experiences  may  be 
familiar  enough  in  the  literature  of  psychoanalysis.  Such  liter- 
ature hazing  been  kept  from  me  I  have  read  nothing  of  it  and 
can,  therefore,  only  examine  my  own  phantasies  in  the  light  of 
the  parallels  I  find  among  these  people. 

Among  the  earliest  recollections  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
w^hich  have  formed  part  of  the  chaotic  content  of  my  mental 
life,  are  those  connected  with  fecal  phantasies,  which  with  the 
re-animation  of  all  infant  experiences,  with  which  my  illness 
has  busied  itself,  have  continued  in  dreams  and  waking  thoughts 
of  adult  years.  Even  stronger  in  childhood  and  continuing  with 
more  tenacious  grip  upon  me  in  adult  life  are  the  urinary  fancies 
closely  associated  with  the  fecal,  but  revealing  more  distinctly 
the  association  that  links  the  acts  of  defecation  and  urination  and 
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the  phantasies  concerning  them  with  reproduction  and  the  child- 
ish phantasies  that  play  about  it. 

Distinctly  fecal  are  a  few  outstanding  incidents  occurring 
during  the  period  from  the  age  of  three  or  four  until  nine,  ten 
or  eleven  years.  Earliest  is  the  memory  of  standing  with  my 
brother  a  year  older  than  myself  in  an  outhouse  playing  that  we 
were  the  Trinity  creating  "  a  baby  of  dust  and  dropping  it  down 
to  earth,  presumably,  though  my  memory  fails  me  at  this  point, 
to  the  feces  below.  My  earliest  remembered  idea  of  the  birth 
of  a  baby  was  that  in  some  unexplained  way  a  God  with  superna- 
tural power  reached  down  and  fashioned  with  his  hands  a  baby 
from  the  dust,  dropping  it  then  in  some  manner  to  earth.  Just 
how  the  little  play  arose  at  this  time  with  us,  why  the  idea 
should  have  come  into  our  heads  to  play  the  game  in  the  outhouse 
I  do  not  know.  It  surely  seems  to  connect  itself  with  fecal  fan- 
cies so  prominent  in  the  infantile  mind  and  our  study  of  the 
savages,  as  we  shall  see,  serves  to  establish  this  idea. 

A  little  older,  with  my  brothers,  I  climbed  a  high  tree  that 
our  defecation  might  fall  over  the  branches  to  the  ground  be- 
low. In  this  act,  beside  the  childish  exhibiting  of  ourselves,  there 
was  I  think  a  sense  of  something  forbidden  and  tabooed  as  well 
as  a  sense  of  mysterious  pleasure.  Here  at  once  begins  the  as- 
sociation with  the  stronger  urinary  fancies.  There  was  always  a 
strange  feeling  of  exhilaration  and  mysterious  union  with  mother 
earth  if  in  our  play  or  on  some  picnic  or  excursion  far  from  home  we 
resorted  to  the  soil  for  defecation  or  urination.  Even  in  adult 
life  on  one  occasion  about  twelve  years  ago,  just  before  the  final, 
conscious  outbreak  of  my  neurosis,  I  was  alone  in  a  wild  and 
beautiful  region  away  from  human  habitation  and  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  urination  upon  the  earth.  The  same  secret,  plea- 
surable sensation  was  so  marked,  so  vivid,  that  I  feared  to  re- 
peat the  act,  to  put  myself  again  in  the  way  of  this  experience, 
and  when  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago  it  was  once  more  necessary 
in  a  lonely  spot,  there  at  once  arose  the  struggle  with  sexual 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  which  for  many  years  my  illness  has 
driven  me.  Even  the  visiting  of  outhouses  as  a  child — this  was 
in  the  country  years  ago — if  they  were  strange  to  me  or  pic- 
turesquely situated,  stirred  in  me  such  sensations  and  there  was 
the  same  mysterious  feeling  in  the  all  too  busy  childish  fantasies 
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about  the  urination  or  perhaps  the  defecation  of  some  imaginary 
person,  an  ideal  lover  it  might  be  or  some  real  person  toward  whom 
my  affection  went  out  in  extravagant  fashion.  At  the  age  of  nine 
or  thereabouts,  in  play  with  a  cousin,  I  let  my  imagination  run 
riot  concerning  a  makebelieve  husband  of  one  of  ourselves,  or 
rather,  I  think,  of  an  equally  imaginary  wife,  or  perhaps  it  was 
even  a  lover  with  his  sweetheart,  whose  buttocks  were  serious- 
ly injured  so  that  before  and  after  defecation  they  had  to  be 
unbandaged  and  then  bandaged  again  by  the  woman,  with  ex- 
posure particularly  of  the  buttocks  and  anal  region,  as  I  re- 
member it,  and  with  great  interest  in  these  parts  attributed  in 
imagination  to  her  but  actual  in  ourselves.  I  could  not  define 
the  feeling  accompanying  these  experiences;  it  was  a  mystery, 
a  pleasure  secreted  in  my  own  body,  strange,  exhilarating,  seem- 
ing to  draw  on  the  secret  springs  of  my  being,  and  even  as  in 
adult  life  the  recalling  of  these  sensations  as  well  as  the  adult  ex- 
periences described  associate  themselves  with  the  feelings  which  my 
•  knowledge  and  experience  have  taught  me  are  sexual,  I  think  that 
I  can  interpret  the  childish  sensations  as  part  of  the  great  under- 
lying, sexual  power  in  every  life.  Indeed  even  back  in  the  child- 
hood days  this  sense  of  mystery  and  forbidden  pleasure  linked 
these  fancies  even  before  definite  sexual  knowledge  with  the 
great  but  forbidden  mystery  that  haunts  childhood,  the  mystery 
of  sexuality  especially  in  reproduction. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  presents  itself  to  my  memory 
as  I  recall  my  pleasure  in  a  little  song  or  poem  familiar  to  my 
early  childhood,  probably  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  It  was 
the  story  of  a  little  flower  parched  and  thirsty  for  the  wet  rain, 
then  at  its  coming  revived  and  happy,  able  once  more  to  hold 
up  her  head  with  joy.  Innocent  enough  this  little  song,  but  in 
me  it  always  stirred  the  same  mysterious,  half  pleasurable,  half 
longing  sensations  which  were  associated  with  urinary  fancies 
and  which  in  my  dawning  consciousness  were  beginning  to  be 
connected  with  sexuality.  The  gushing  of  water  in  a  jet  or 
spray,  especially  from  a  long  garden  hose,  has  always  been  highly 
suggestive  to  me,  recalling  the  act  of  urination  as  witnessed  in 
childhood  in  my  brothers  or  even  in  other  boys,  and  suggesting  in 
phantasy  as  I  grew  older  the  same  act  in  men,  closely  associated 
with  the  idea  of  procreation. 
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Now  what  light  do  we  obtain  upon  these  early  experiences 
of  mine  and  the  later  ones  growing  out  of  them  if  we  turn  to 
the  savage  world?  I  find  there  first  very  real  fancies  full  of  the 
sense  of  the  close  association  of  the  feces  with  the  mysterious 
life  principle  or  spiritual  essence,  that  fundamiental  productive 
life  which  finds  its  concrete  expression  in  the  sexual  power, 
which  permeates  all  their  body  and,  therefore,  every  product  of 
that  body  also.  For  them  the  feces  contain  the  vital  principle. 
Touch  the  feces  and  you  touch  the  life  and  health  of  the  savage 
himself.  He  wastes  away  if  his  excrement  is  burned,  is  afflicted 
with  disease  and  death  if  the  sorcerer  brings  a  bit  of  the  fecal 
matter  into  contact  with  the  ghost  or  works  magic  with  it  him- 
self. It  appeals  to  their  interest  and  activities  as  it  occupied 
my  childish  fantasy  and  play,  so  that  they  smear  themselves  with 
it  in  mourning,  or  using  a  slightly  advanced  symbolism,  with 
clay  or  black  earth  in  its  place,  showing  the  clinging  here  to  the  idea 
of  the  life  principle  within,  which  is  made  a  propitiatory  offer- 
ing to  the  dead,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  an  illustration 
of  infantile  exhibitionism. 

Urinary  fancies  which  were  so  strong  with  me  do  not  ap- 
pear quite  so  distinctly  in  the  account  of  these  people.  But  I 
am  led  to  interpret  the  symbolism  m  certain  of  their  beliefs 
and  customs  in  the  light  of  my  own  experience  from  which  I  re- 
ceive in  turn  further  light  upon  the  fancies  that  have  so 
long  disturbed  me.  With  the  infantile  races  as  with  me,  I 
think  urination  and  the  mystery  of  reproduction  particu- 
larly as  represented  in  the  procreative  act,  are  closely  as- 
sociated. This  is  most  plain  in  the  myth  of  Sido,  a  hero  of  one 
of  the  tribes  of  New  Guinea,  who  finding  the  land  of  the  dead  a 
barren  region  "by  an  act  of  generation"  made  it  forever  fertile 
and  fruitful  to  those  who  should  come  after.  In  Central  Aus- 
tralia rain  is  sent  by  a  huge,  mythical  serpent,  the  belief 
in  which  monster  is  a  faint  fore-shadowjng  of  a  belief 
in  a  deity.  In  more  advanced  tribes  rain  can  be  produced 
by  pouring  water  over  a  skeleton  suspended  over  taro 
leaves  or  by  pouring  it  over  a  ghost-post  which  represents  the 
figure  of  the  dead.  My  phantasies  constantly  reanimated  in  my 
illness  make  the  notions  herein  contained  vivid  for  me.  The  ser- 
pent sending  rain  is  sending  it  in  some  mysterious  way  from 
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his  own  body,  the  water  poured  over  the  skelton  or  over  the 
post  substituted  for  it  obtains  some  life  power  from  the  contact, 
at  least  by  means  of  homeopathic  magic,  that  life  power  which 
later  we  shall  find  Hes  in  the  bones  of  the  deceased  as  well  as 
in  any  other  residue  of  his  body,  and  so  becomes  the  fruitful  rain. 

If  the  rain-maker,  the  mediator  who  obtains  the  rain  from 
the  ghost,  wishes  to  prevent  its  falling  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
by  this  same  principle  of  imitative  magic  he  refrains  from  wash- 
ing his  face  or  from  any  work  that  would  cause  him  to  perspire, 
lest  the  trickling  water  over  his  own  body  should  cause  the  rain 
to  fall,  indicating  that  in  truth  the  source  of  it  lies  in  the  moist- 
ure or  fluid  from  the  body  of  the  ghost,  which  by  imitation  would 
be  called  forth.  Further  significant  is  a  belief  of  the  Kai  tribe 
of  German  New  Guinea.  When  rain  is  wanted  the 
people  pray  to  two  ghosts  to  drive  away  a  female  ghost 
who  is  holding  back  the  rain,  suggesting  it  seems  to  me 
that  behind  this  practice  lies  the  fancy  that  this  woman  ghost 
would  jealously  stand  in  the  place  of  the  waiting,  thirsty  earth. 
In  this  as  in  all  these  instances  we  can  see  that  the  rain  comes 
from  the  ghost  charged  with  the  power  of  life  and  fertility,  and 
the  mysterious  association  always  so  strong  in  my  psychical  ex- 
perience becomes  clearer  as  these  practices  and  beliefs  reveal 
the  same  fancies  linking  the  reproductive  power  with  urination 
and  with  the  various  excretory  products  of  the  body. 

Illustrative  of  my  vivid  sensations  in  regard  to  defecation 
or  urination,  especially  upon  the  soil,  I  note  the  mention  of  the 
custom  among  certain  Melanesian  tribes,  a  custom  probably 
widely  prevalent  among  all  these  tribes,  of  resorting  to  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  the  graveyard  or  the  sea  to  deposit  their  excrement 
in  order  tliat  no  bit  of  bodily  waste  may  be  available  for  the 
wiles  of  the  sorcerer  or  the  ghost.  There  is  an  apparent  contra- 
diction here  in  the  mention  of  the  graveyard,  but  as  it  is  only 
the  newly  deceased  whose  ghost  prowls  about  as  a  rule  and  pre- 
sumably those  whose  bodies  have  been  finally  laid  away  in  their 
graves  have  ceased  to  haunt  and  molest  the  living,  the  graveyard 
like  the  forest  and  the  sea  can  serve  as  an  effectually  remote  spot. 
While,  however,  this  custom  refers  to  the  already  mentioned, 
definite  use  by  the  malignant,  sorcerer  or  ghost  of  this  waste 
matter,  it  also  touches  directly  upon  my  experiences.  Is  it  not  true 
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that  the  mysterious  association  of  life  power,  the  reproductive 
principle  with  its  manifestation  in  sexuality,  which  was  present 
in  these  acts  with  me  was  an  unconscious  element  in  the  psychical 
content  of  these  peoples,  with  whom  resort  to  the  soil  or  water 
for  performing  these  necessary  bodily  functions  was  the  only 
method  available?  So  that  my  experience  is  again  but  a  natural 
phase  in  the  individual  and  racial  development,  while  at  the  same 
time  both  in  me  and  in  these  peoples  the  nearness  to  the  soil  and 
the  sense  of  union  with  it  would  both  excite  and  foster  this  idea 
of  life  within  the  excretions,  their  partaking  of  the  spiritual  es- 
sence that  pervades  all  the  body  and  the  fruitful  earth  as  well. 

We  find  thus  in  the  savage  mind  the  same  ideas  and  fancies 
which  have  filled  my  life.  It  is  plain  in  the  telling  of  my  own 
story  that  they  existed  also  in  the  psychical  life  of  other  children 
with  whom  I  played,  but  these  children  grew  and  forgot  them, 
were  able  to  leave  them  to  the  accumulation  of  experience  that 
makes  up  our  unconscious  life.  With,  me,  because  of  the  illness 
that  has  bound  me  all  my  life,  they  were  magnified  even  in  child- 
hood, both  the  fascination  of  them  and  at  the  same  time  an  ac- 
companying sense  of  guilt,  and  never  dismissed  from  conscious 
memory  they  early  attached  to  themselves  a  distinctly  sexual 
character.  Even  at  the  age  of  seven  the  unrecognized  sexual  as- 
sociation of  earlier  years  was  beginning  to  take  form,  due  in  part 
to  a  gradual  knowledge  of  sexuality  in  the  life  of  barnyard  ani- 
mals, and  manifesting  itself  as  I  have  already  shown  in  a  partially 
recognized  manner  though  yet  not  clearly  defined.  A  closer  real- 
ization of  it  came,  however,  at  the  age  of  ten  when  the  fact  of 
sexual  intercourse  as  the  source  of  human  birth  was  crudely 
brought  to  my  knowledge.  From  this  time  the  birth  of  babies 
with  at  least  a  covert  reference  to  the  sexual  act  was  a  subject 
of  revery  and  of  secret  conversations  with  a  playmate;  until  at 
the  age  of  twelve  and  thirteen  a  sense  of  guilt  with  a  new  feel- 
ing of  disgust  added  to  the  burden  I  already  felt  this  forbidden 
knowledge  to  be,  and  I  turned  completely  from  such  secret  con- 
versation. Now,  however,  under  the  guise  of  "  impure  thoughts  " 
and  a  struggle  against  them  the  sexuality  manifested  itself  with 
distressing  insistence  as  again  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Between 
these  ages  and  after  that  of  sixteen  the  thoughts  for  awhile 
abated  their  violence  and  my  mind  dissipated  itself  more  quietly 
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in  revery,  extravagant  love  phantasying  and  the  like,  the  childish 
experiences  always  in  memory,  until  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
the  whole  psychical  ferment  broke  out  in  overwhelming  sexual 
thoughts,  and  I  was  beaten  helplessly  between  these  thoughts 
and  an  ineffectual  ceremonial  disguised  as  a  warfare  with  them. 
There  was  never  any  cessation  of  the  psychical  experiences  only 
a  difference  at  different  times  in  the  form  and  intensity  of  their 
manifestation,  in  later  years  their  violence  at  times  almost  sweep- 
ing me  from  my  place  in  the  world  of  reality.  After  this  brief 
outline  of  my  illness  one  can  see  what  value  there  is  for  me  at 
least  in  a  comparative  study  of  other  fancies  and  ideas  like  mine, 
which  now  I  recognize  as  belonging  to  a  period  in  the  develop- 
ment both  of  the  individual  and  the  race,  but  which  the  neurosis 
had  so  clothed  with  undue  value  that  when  I  might  have  out- 
grown and  forgotten  them  they  were  kept  in  memory,  and  then 
with  added  intensity  and  sexual  meaning  thrust  violently  into 
consciousness  always  as  peculiar  to  myself  and  intrinsically  evil. 

Continuing  then  the  comparison  of  my  phantasies  and  experi- 
ences with  those  in  primitive  races,  other  most  troublesome  ones 
in  my  life  will  be  set  in  their  proper  places  and  stripped  of  their 
ever  exaggerated  importance  as  exclusively  mine,  ^'er}•  insistent 
during  the  years  since  the  great  final  outbreak  has  been  the  idea 
that  sexuality,  therefore  impurity,  had  crept  in  to  separate  me 
from  my  duties,  especially  those  of  a  religious  nature,  an  idea 
found  in  the  savage  mind  as  a  frank  conception  of  the  spiritual 
essence  actually  touching  external  objects  through  contact  with 
the  secretions  of  all  kinds.  This  idea  was  present  with  me  prob- 
ably even  in  childhood.  I  was  much  given  tlien  to  washing  and 
cleansing  my  hands,  was  very  fastidious  in  my  aversion  to  a 
drinking  vessel  or  a  food  utensil  that  another  had  used,  or  to  a 
common  towel, — perhaps  there  was  already  an  unconscious  rec- 
ognition of  the  pollution  which  my  phantasy  has  since  so  strongly 
associated  with  sexuality.  But  it  is  in  later  years  that  this  has 
been  distressingly  realized.  While  my  thoughts  were  always  con- 
sidered unclean,  there  was  also  a  constant  fear  that  I  would  offend 
God  by  outward  uncleanness  if  any  particle  of  secretion  from  my 
body  came  between  me  and  prayer  or  other  religious  exercises 
or  was  present  when  I  spoke  God's  name.  It  might  be  that  tears 
or  other  secretion  about  my  face  had  been  due  to  sexual  thoughts 
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or  Otherwise  connected  with  them,  or  in  bathing  perhaps  my  lips, 
which  were  to  utter  the  prayer,  or  my  hands  and  face,  which 
were  to  be  most  before  God  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  were  pol- 
luted by  a  bit  of  secretion  carried  by  water  or  some  part  of  the 
towel  that  might  have  come  in  contact  with  the  genital  region. 
Hence  countless  hours  have  been  spent  in  bathing  and  cleansing, 
in  repeated  attempts  to  have  the  body  clean  from  its  own  pollu- 
tion. Not  alone  must  hands,  face  and  lips  be  cleansed  from  any 
possible  soil,  the  genitals  themselves  must  be  carefully  bathed 
again  and  again.  Unpolluted  surroundings  must  be  found  before 
a  prayer,  for  inner  cleansing  usually,  perhaps  for  some  other 
need,  could  be  said  or  God's  name  uttered.  A  kneeling  place 
must  be  sought  where  if  possible  there  was  no  pollution.  If  at 
the  bed  it  must  be  a  position  where  there  was  no  direct  contact 
with  a  part  of  the  sheet  that  might  have  become  soiled,  even 
often  the  covers  must  be  removed  and  the  mattress  turned  that 
no  trace  of  fecal  or  other  odor  might  be  lingering  at  the  place 
of  prayer.  Particularly  difficult  it  was  to  kneel  at  a  bed  in 
which  I  was  about  to  sleep  or  had  just  slept  which  I  knew  had 
at  some  time  been  occupied  by  a  married  pair.  Chairs  were  no 
better  kneeling  places  because  they  were  possibly  polluted  by 
those  who  had  sat  upon  them,  or  by  clothing  laid  upon  them  over 
night  to  which  secretions  or  odors  adhered;  and  again  the  cloth- 
ing itself  must  be  as  fresh  and  clean  as  possible.  There  was  an 
idea  of  actual  existing  secretion  unclean  before  a  holy  God,  and 
with  this  the  associated  sexual  thoughts  seemed  to  come  as  object- 
ive things  between  myself  and  Him  and  with  these  thoughts  cer- 
tain compulsive  movements  also  in  various  parts  of  my  body 
which  though  apparently  used  to  divert  my  mind  from  the 
thoughts,  really  servxd  to  keep  them  before  me  and  to  increase 
them ;  between  all  of  which  thoughts  and  activities  it  was  difficult 
clearly  to  distinguish.  The  fear;  all  this  preparation  for  prayer 
and  then  the  endlessly  repeated  prayers  for  cleansing  all  served 
this  purpose,  to  keep  alive  and  to  multiply  the  sexual  thoughts 
and  feelings  against  which  I  seemed  to  be  fighting.  So  that  in 
very  fact  the  whole  ceremonial  was  a  cunning  device  of  my  ill- 
ness to  perpetuate  the  sensations  and  phantasies  upon  which  it 
was  feeding.  Religion  had  disguised  all  this  under  a  fear  or 
sense  of  sinful  impurity  before  a  Being  white  and  pure,  but  the 
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disguise  slips  away  revealing  a  different  explanation  when  one 
finds  in  the  beliefs  and  ceremonials  of  those  savages  both  a  paral- 
lel animism  magnifying  a  bit  of  secretion  and  making  it  a  factor 
in  what  religious  life  is  theirs,  and  also  a  resort  to  the  cere- 
monials that  servx  as  with  me  a  twofold  purpose. 

With  them  not  only  the  feces  and  urine  but  all  the  excretions 
of  the  body  take  on  a  mysterious  power  to  be  botli  sought  and 
feared.  To  the  savage  mind  any  bit  of  excretion  contains  a  bit 
of  the  mysterious  soul-stuff,  the  means  of  contact  with  the  dead, 
the  substance  of  greatest  worth  to  the  living.  It  is  of  such 
vital  character  that  in  it  as  already  stated  the  sorcerer  finds  the 
means  of  afflicting  his  victim  with  utmost  evil,  or  it  may  be  of 
loosing  him  from  an  already  evil-wrought  spell;  with  it  he  con- 
nects him  with  the  ghost  who  will  directly  work  him  harm.  He 
has  only  to  extract  a  bit  of  this  soul-stuff*  even  from  the  moist- 
ure of  the  breath,  from  the  spittle  adhering  to  a  particle  of  dis- 
carded food,  and  the  power  is  in  the  sorcerer's  hands.  The  tears 
of  the  ghost,  it  is  noted,  contain  the  life  which  may  work  harm. 
Or  to  share  with  the  dreaded  ghosts  this  Hfe  principle,  in  order 
to  propitiate  them,  the  most  severe  self  injuries  are  inflicted  that 
the  blood  of  the  living  may  drip  abundantly  upon  the  grave  and 
the  corpse  itself.  Then  with  apparent  contradiction  this  life 
principle  is  taken  from  the  dead  by  the  living  as  they  receive 
the  juices  of  the  slowly  decaying  body,  either  smearing  them- 
selves with  them  or  in  the  case  of  the  widow  in  certain  tribes 
even  drinking  the  revolting  substance.  Whether  in  the  living  or 
still  lingering  for  a  time  in  the  dead  this  spiritual  esssence,  the 
mysterious  life  power,  permeates  all  the  body  and  every  product 
of  it.  In  my  case  I  interpreted  this  as  something  evil  and  un- 
clean because  grounded  in  sexuality ;  with  them  there  is  a  recog- 
nition, animistic  though  it  be,  of  this  as  but  a  natural  manifesta- 
tion of  the  immortal,  reproductive  principle  underlying  all  our  life. 

Because  of  their  simpler,  more  childlike  conception  they  more 
frankly  as  it  were  and  naturally  use  their  rites  and  ceremonials 
to  keep  before  them  the  fundamental  sexuaHty  and  reproductive 
power,  which  this  life  principle  represents,  in  symbolic  form  and 
in  certain  rites  even  in  direct,  unbounded  license  that  they  may 
enjoy  it  to  the  full.  In  fact  all  of  their  ceremonial  is  full  of 
such  meaning,  the  offering  of  their  own  blood  to  the  dead  and 
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the  incorporating  of  the  juices  of  the  dead  body  into  themselves, 
which  we  have  just  now  mentioned ;  the  many  rites  in  which  food  is 
offered  to  the  dead,  fruits,  taro,  yams,  the  blood  and  flesh  of  the 
pig,  where  the  living  eat  of  the  food,  a  part  or  all  of  it,  when  the 
ghost  has  appropriated  the  soul  of  the  offering;  and  that  most 
interesting  and  symbolic  ceremony  observed  in  many  tribes,  the 
initiation  of  the  young  men  into  full  manhood.  The  candidates 
for  initiation  being  circumcised  disappear  into  the  belly  of 
a  huge  monster,  in  reality  a  hut  built  to  represent  a  monster, 
who  keeps  them  for  a  period  of  digestion  and  then  releases 
them  safe  and  sound,  receiving  in  their  stead  an  offering  of 
roast  pig,  of  which  again  the  people  may  partake,  as  the  mon- 
ster requires  the  soul  only  of  the  offering.  This  is  a  most  solemn 
ceremonial  and  full  of  symbolic  reference  to  the  life  power  and 
its  sexual  manifestation,  the  whole  act  of  procreation  and  birth 
being  here  enacted,  from  which  the  young  men  come  forth  at 
the  end  reborn  into  a  new  life.  When  this  protracted  ceremonial 
is  thus  far  completed  there  follows  a  period  of  the  most  unre- 
strained license,  which  still  is  a  sacred  rite  by  which  these  people 
indeed  manifest  that  twofold  significance  of  the  ceremonial,  its 
symbolic  or  religious  purpose  and  its  use  as  an  occasion  for  the 
full  enjoyment  and  possession  of  this  idea  of  the  all  pervad- 
ing sexual  power. 

There  is  another  field  in  which  my  sick  fancy  has  busied  it- 
self extensively  with  a  form  of  phantasy  not  unconnected  with 
the  subjects  already  discussed,  a  field  in  which  the  primitive  mind, 
too,  evidently  finds  a  wealth  of  symbolism.  Throughout  the 
many  years  of  my  illness  I  have  been  troubled  and  distressed  be- 
cause I  was  conscious  of  finding  in  objects  of  nature  and  repre- 
sentations of  them  in  almost  everything  about  me  some  form  sug- 
gestive of  the  organs  of  generation  in  particularly  the  phallic  organ. 
As  early  as  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  a  playmate  showed  my 
brother  and  me  how  to  represent  the  female  organ  by  folding  up  the 
skin  on  the  hand  or  arm.  After  that  at  school  I  frequently  saw  pic- 
tures drawn  by  children  with  pencil  or  chalk  or  made  with  the 
fingers  suggestive  of  the  contact  of  the  organs  male  and  female. 
It  seems  to  me  that  very  soon  I  had  begun  to  imagine  in  natural 
objects  and  in  signs  and  pictures  about  me  these  same  suggestive 
representations,  but  they  did  not  yet  seem  to  call  for  repression, 
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even  though  already  they  brought  me  a  sense  of  guilt  in  the  pos- 
session and  secret  enjoyment  of  such  knowledge  and  such 
thoughts.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  when  I  had  for- 
saken these  earlier  activities  but  when  impure  thoughts  were 
creating  a  severe  struggle  in  me,  this  symbolism  was  a  part  of 
the  content  of  the  disturbing  thoughts.  I  remember  most  dis- 
tinctly how  at  this  time  in  my  study  of  geography  Lake  Michigan 
projecting  below  the  other  lakes  on  the  map  was  strong  in  its 
suggestion.  In  fact  it  seemed  to  be  the  whole  group  of  the  Great 
Lakes  which  brought  me  so  forcible  an  idea  of  sexuality,  though 
not  clearly  and  fully  recognized  then,  that  I  could  scarcely  use 
my  map  and  look  upon  this  part  of  it.  It  was  not  only  the  shape, 
perhaps,  of  the  lakes  but  some  vague  feeling  also  about  the  body 
of  water,  it  may  be  because  of  its  position  in  the  center  of  the 
land.  Other  marked  contours  of  land  and  water  seem  to  have 
suggested  the  same  thing  in  a  lesser  degree,  while  perhaps  from 
this  time  on,  though  more  fully  in  later  years  since  the  struggle 
has  been  more  consciously  sexual  and  thus  more  violent,  I  have 
been  surrounded  by  symbols,  particularly  of  the  phallus.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  significance  of  a  garden  hose  in  use  or 
of  another  jet  of  water.  Pears  particularly,  or  other  elongated 
fruits  as  well,  long,  pendant  catkins,  the  pistil  in  the  center  of 
the  flower,  a  stick  or  stick-shaped  object  thrust  into  a  round  hole, 
the  lobe  of  the  ear  with  which  I  have  toyed  since  birth,  my  teeth, 
and  my  tongue  which  I  have  nervously  pressed  against  them  until 
weary,  a  finger  which  seemingly  in  order  to  suppress  a  sudden 
sexual  thought  I  have  many  times  pointed  before  me  and  then 
in  quick  correction  have  drawn  in  and  folded  within  the  others, 
the  thumb  which  again  involuntarily  in  a  repressive  effort  is 
folded  close  within  the  fingers,  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet; 
these  are  some  of  the  symbols  which  have  beset  me  on  every  hand, 
thrusting  themselves  continually  before  me  to  remind  me  of  the 
phallus  or  of  the  actual  contact  of  the  organs  male  and  female, 
these  symbols  like  the  ceremonials  serving  to  keep  before  me  the 
forbidden  thoughts  and  feelings  even  while  goading  me  to  vain 
struggle  against  them.  There  were  some  objects  that  suggested 
the  female  organ  only,  the  starfish  with  its  rays,  for  example, 
though  even  here  a  suggestion  of  the  phallic  meaning  appeared 
if  I  regarded  the  separate  points  or  rays.    So  vivid  has  been 
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the  suggestion  of  these  symbols,  so  overcharged  with  meaning 
and  feeling  for  me  that  I  have  been  driven  constantly  in  the  past 
to  roundabout  ways  of  speech  and  action  in  order  to  avoid  sight 
or  mention  of  them  or  other  reference  to  them. 

The  comparison  of  this  form  of  phantasy  in  my  illness  with 
the  fancies  of  the  peoples  we  are  considering  will  reveal  a  richer 
symbolism  even  than  mine  and  again  will  shown  that  I  have 
been  dwelling  on  a  plane  that  represents  the  level  of  the  infan- 
tile and  the  primitive  mind.  There  is  first  a  type  of  myth  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  death  called  by  our  author  the  Banana  type, 
prevalent  among  other  primitive  races  beside  these  we  are  study- 
ing. In  these  myths  the  banana  is  given  as  the  symbol  of  a  Hfe 
that  bearing  fruit  must  itself  become  mortal  and  pass  away.  Taro, 
yams  and  coco-nuts  are  constantly  used  to  signify  or  to  produce 
fertility.  They  are  offerings  of  food  for  the  dead,  bananas, 
yams  and  germinating  coco-nuts  are  partaken  of  by  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  deceased  at  mourning  feasts,  or  with  that 
opposite  tendency,  which  is  in  reality  another  manifestation  of 
the  same  underlying  principle,  are  distinctly  tabooed  all  of  which 
points  to  the  life  supposed  to  reside  in  these  articles  of  food, 
the  shape  of  which  would  give  them  a  concretely  symbolic 
significance.  It  is  difficult  here  as  in  all  these  highly  symbolic 
customs  to  separate  one  class  of  experiences  from  another.  It  is 
true  in  my  own  experience,  it  is  plainly  so  in  these  beliefs  and 
customs  of  our  study,  that  bound  as  they  all  are  by  the  funda- 
mental principle  underneath  their  meanings  merge  one  into  an- 
other. Thus  the  foods  serve  to  supply  through  the  nutritive  ele- 
ment the  same  life  which  in  its  reproductive  character  is  repre- 
sented by  the  phallic  and  yonic  symbolism.  The  germinating 
coco-nut  seems  to  have  a  special  significance  which  my  own 
phantasy  makes  it  easy  to  interpret.  This  fruit  seems  peculiarly 
to  represent  the  female.  Among  certain  of  the  Melanesians  the 
widow  of  the  deceased  must  remain,  so  long  as  the  ghost  is  still 
prowling  about,  upon  her  husband's  bed,  where  if  he  returns 
to  his  house  he  would  expect  to  find  her.  If,  however,  she  must 
leave  for  a  few  minutes  a  germinating  coco-nut  shall  be  left  in 
her  place  upon  the  bed.  The  Tami  tribe  of  New  Guinea  have  a 
protracted  dance  ceremony  lasting  about  a  year  in  honor  of  cer- 
tain spirits  in  whom  they  believe.    During  this  whole  dancing 
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period  coco-nuts  as  a  food  are  strictly  forbidden.  In  a  num- 
ber of  tribes  it  is  noted  especially  that  with  the  destruction  of 
other  property  of  the  deceased  his  coco-nut  trees  must  be  cut 
down.  These  examples  show  that  the  coco-nut  is  for  them  a 
female  symbol  of  the  reproductive  power,  substituted  in  the  one 
place  for  the  wife,  in  the  other  instances  destroyed  and  tabooed 
as  the  life  and  powxr  of  the  deceased  ebbs  away,  or  probably 
tabooed  in  the  case  of  the  Tami  tribe  because  the  spirits  wor- 
shiped by  this  dance  are  very  old  and,  therefore,  unproductive. 
The  other  fruits  we  have  mentioned  together  with  sugar-cane 
and  with  the  bamboo,  in  which  latter  with  one  of  the  tribes  of 
New  Guinea  rice  for  the  mourners  must  be  cooked,  these  are 
all  used  in  feasts  and  offerings  for  the  dead  and  in  ceremonies 
for  obtaining  blessings  for  the  living,  symbolic  through  their  form 
of  the  life  they  are  supposed  to  contain  and  impart.  In  this 
same  tribe  of  New  Guinea  after  a  death  long  sago-cakes  are 
made  by  the  mourning  relatives  and  sent  throughout  the  village 
while  a  month  later,  perhaps  because  then  the  life  of  the  ghost 
is  fast  fading  away,  round  cakes  are  made  and  distributed.  The 
New  Caledonians  believe  in  a  very  fertile  land  of  the  dead  as 
far  as  the  land  itself  is  concerned  for  there  grow  yams,  taros, 
sugar-cane  and  bananas  in  abundance,  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  poor  ghosts  gradually  lost  their  vitality  and  life  power  if 
we  judge  of  their  playthings.  These  consist  of  wild  oranges 
which  they  roll  about  in  sport,  those  newly  arrived  playing 
with  oranges  that  are  green,  those  who  have  been  here  a  little 
longer  with  ripe  ones  and  those  longest  in  this  spirit  world  with 
only  dry  and  withered  fruit. 

This  myth  comes  with  startling  reference  to  my  troublesome 
phantasy.  Back  in  those  childhood  days  I  learned  from  other 
children  the  terms  thing "  and  "  plaything "  to  designate  the 
genital  organs  and  particularly  the  term  ball "  or  "  balls "  for 
the  testicles,  and  these  terms  have  been  so  real  a  part  of  my  disturb- 
ing memories  and  fancies  that  for  many  years  I  have  had  to 
avoid  these  words  "  thing,"  "  plaything  "  and  "  ball "  in  ordinary 
speech,  or  if  I  used  them  it  has  been  with  a  conscious  effort 
because  of  the  association  to  be  repressed.  Even  an  orange 
either  from  my  own  phantasy  or  from  having  heard  that,  too, 
possibly  referred  to  in  this  way  seems  from  its  shape  to  be  a 
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ball  and  so  a  picture  of  the  same  organ  as  the  ball  itself.  Since 
this  has  been  so  long  a  part  of  my  phantasy,  no  less  vivid  because 
only  one  small  part,  I  come  upon  this  savage  fancy  with  a  special 
interest  and  find  in  it  one  more  helpful  instance  from  their  lives 
to  lessen  the  overvaluation  of  my  phantasy  and  put  it  where  it 
belongs.  So  with  them  on  every  hand  for  the  dead  or  for  the 
living  fruits  and  vegetables  play  a  large  part  in  symbolizing  the 
life  power  and  its  concrete  expression  in  forms  both  male  and 
female. 

Not  alone  in  the  fruits,  which  would  at  least  contain  the  idea 
of  the  life  power  in  nutritive  form,  but  in  other  objects  do  these 
people  like  me  see  a  distinct  phallic  meaning.  They  preserve  the 
bones  of  the  dead,  the  skull,  the  long  bones  of  the  arm  and  the 
leg  and  the  ribs,  which  are  worn  by  the  living  as  if  life  and 
strength  could  be  derived  from  them ;  they  are  hung  up  with  tares 
and  yams  and  further  new  life  is  put  into  the  bones  by  dipping 
them  into  the  blood  of  newly  slaughtered  pigs  or  by  touching  them 
with  other  bones  so  treated.  The  jawbone  of  a  deceased  husband 
is  worn  by  his  widow;  in  one  tribe  of  the  Admiralty  Islands  the 
teeth  serve  as  a  necklace  for  the  sister  of  the  dead  man.  In  other 
tribes  the  relatives  wear  a  tooth  or  teeth  of  the  departed,  the  hair, 
plainly  associated  with  sexuality,  is  often  worn  with  the  teeth,  it 
may  be  by  sons  and  daughters  or  by  a  mother  for  her  dead  child, 
and  boars'  and  dogs'  teeth  are  "precious  objects"  used  as  offer- 
ings to  the  dead.  The  teeth  of  an  old  woman  are  planted  in  a 
yam  field  to  insure  the  crops.  The  nose,  too,  is  a  symbol.  It 
must  be  pierced  in  life  or  the  ghost  may  not  enter  the  spirit  land 
of  bliss  but'  must  abide  in  a  place  of  scarcity  and  want,  or  in 
another  tribe  the  ghost  must  go  about  with  a  worm-like  creature 
hanging  from  his  nostrils.  The  nose  is  a  life  symbol  that  has 
no  place  in  the  world  of  the  dead.  For  the  same  reason,  too,  the 
lobes  of  the  ears  of  mourners  must  be  cut  as  a  sign  that  productiv- 
ity, the  procreative  power,  is  gone  from  the  departed  one.  In  the 
Torres  Straits  Islands  they  are  the  lobes  of  the  ears  of  youths 
recently  arrived  at  initiation  and  of  maidens  at  puberty  that  are 
cut  in  mourning,  the  blood  from  which  drips  at  the  feet  of  the 
corpse,  while  of  other  relatives  the  hair  is  cut  and  offered,  all  to 
restore  to  the  dead  in  propitiation  some  portion  of  the  life  cut  off 
in  him,  restored  symbolically  or  it  may  be  also  with  imitative 
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magic  through  these  representative  forms.  In  one  instance  we 
note  that  the  ears  of  the  dead  must  be  pierced  or  the  ghost  cannot 
drink  water  while  unless  he  has  received  tattoo  marks,  marks  sex- 
ually symbolic  no  doubt,  he  may  not  eat  good  food.  He  is  denied 
the  privileges  of  the  ghostly  world  if  not  properly  marked  as  one 
belonging  there  because  no  longer  sharing  in  the  life  on  the  earth. 
Such  being  the  prominence  given  the  ear  in  the  symbolism  of  the 
savage  the  experience  with  mine  is  no  longer  unique  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  constant  toying  with  it  had  come 
to  be  part  of  the  sin  and  uncleanness  of  sexuality  which  I  had  to 
bury  in  my  ceremonial. 

I  have  said  that  my  fingers  have  been  almost  uncontrollably 
symbols  of  sexuality  to  me.  Here  again  is  a  parallel  in  the  use 
of  the  fingers  among  these  remote  peoples.  Fingers  are  sacrificed 
symbolically  as  an  offering  to  the  dead  signifying  in  this  way,  too, 
that  their  life  is  cut  oft;  a  mother  sacrifices  her  fingers  joint  by 
joint  as  her  children  die  one  by  one,  seeming  to  say  that  thus  little 
by  little  her  immortality,  symbolized  in  the  suggestive  form  of  the 
finger,  is  gradually  being  taken  away.  Among  the  Fijians  little 
fingers  were  commonly  used  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  dead  chief,  the 
fingers  of  boys  and  sometimes  women,  together  with  the  foreskins 
of  the  young  boys,  which  offerings  were  either  placed  in  the  grave 
or  inserted  in  a  split  reed  and  put  up  in  the  chief's  house.  Fore- 
skins were  also  used  to  procure  the  health  of  an  important  man 
if  he  had  fallen  ill.  The  use  of  these  was  attended  by  certain 
other  practices  which  bear  out  the  sexual  interpretation  found  in 
this  peculiar  form  of  offering,  iln  the  first  place  the  relatives  of 
the  dead  chief  must  present  the  mutilated  youths  with  young 
bread-fruit  trees,  which  the  friends  of  the  boys  must  cultivate  for 
them.  Then  when  the  offering  was  made  in  behalf  of  a  sick  chief 
the  subject  first  chosen  was  the  sick  man's  own  son  or  nephew, 
who  was  solemnly  dedicated  as  an  atonement  in  the  god's  house, 
presents  and  promises  accompanying.  Meanwhile  all  but  neces- 
sary foods  were  forbidden  until  the  time  of  the  feast.  Particu- 
larly is  it  noted  that  no  coco-nuts  should  be  taken  from  the  trees 
which  seems  to  confirm  the  idea  that  this  fruit  has  indeed  a  special 
symbolic  significance.  When  the  day  of  the  circumcision  arrived 
for  the  son  or  nephew,  and  other  lads  to  be  circumcised  with  him, 
there  was  feasting  and  with  it  a  period  of  unbridled  Hcense  such 
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as  already  found  as  a  consummation  of  symbolic  rites  and  cere- 
monies. 

The  wearing  of  a  bracelet  in  mourning,  of  teeth  formed  into  a 
necklace  or  of  beads  strung  on  a  string,  the  depositing  of  an 
earring  and  a  bracelet  together  that  the  corpse  may  use  them  for 
toll  on  entering  the  spirit  land,  these  all  seem  to  express  the 
same  symboHsm  that  recurred  to  me  so  often  in  my  phantasy, — 
that  of  the  actual  contact  and  union  of  the  male  and  female 
organs.  A  special  ceremony  showing  this  is  observed  among  the 
New  Caledonians  for  increasing  a  failing  crop  of  yams.  A  staff 
surrounded  with  branches  represents  a  yam  and  is  set  up  in  a 
hedge  of  coco-nut  leaves  near  the  ancestral  skulls,  prayers  being 
then  offered.  Before  the  completion  of  the  ceremonies  following 
there  is  a  three  days'  taboo  when  no  one  may  enter  a  yam  field,  a 
cemetery  or  touch  sea-water.  All  this  again  points  to  the  idea 
of  the  yam  as  distinctly  phallic  in  its  significance  and  the  coco-nut 
as  yonic,  the  power  of  which  symbols  may  be  frustrated  if  one 
disturbs  the  current  of  life  coming  to  the  field  perhaps  from  the 
ancestors  through  the  cemetery  or  the  sea,  for  the  spirit  land  of 
the  New  Caledonians  is  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Among 
certain  magical  operations  with  stones  for  various  purposes  there 
is  one  that  strongly  suggests  a  parallel  to  this  phantasy  of  mine. 
In  order  to  increase  the  burning  power  of  the  sun  that  a  drought 
may  be  caused,  a  magician  passes  a  burning  brand  in  and  out  of  a 
disc-shaped  "  sun-stone "  with  a  hole  in  the  center  saying  as  he 
does  it — "  I  kindle  the  sun  in  order  that  he  may  eat  up  the  clouds 
and  dry  up  our  land,  so  that  it  shall  no  longer  bear  fruit.^' 
Though  not  the  life  of  the  earth,  it  is  surely  the  life  and  power 
of  the  sun  which  are  thus  symbolically  quickened  and  increased, 
a  performance  representative  of  the  procreative  and  reproductive 
act. 

There  are  also  important  ceremonies  in  which  the  phallic  organ 
itself  seems  to  impart  a  special  power  or  virtue  in  a  symbolic  man- 
ner but  without  the  intervention  of  another  form  as  a  symbol  or 
representation.  In  the  Warramunga  tribe  of  Central  Australia 
there  is  a  strange,  final  ceremony  after  the  flesh  has  entirely 
mouldered  from  the  bones  of  the  deceased,  and  when  the  soul  is 
about  to  depart  to  its  abiding  spot  until  it  shall  be  again  incar- 
nated.   This  final  ceremony  consists  in  taking  an  armbone,  all  the 
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other  bones  being  crushed  and  buried,  which  is  wrapped  in  paper 
bark,  tied  with  a  fur  string  and  kept  in  this  parcel  for  some 
length  of  time  by  a  tribal  mother.  Then  the  important  act  of  the 
ceremony  is  performed  as  described  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Frazer. 
"  On  that  day  a  design  emblematic  of  the  totem  of  the  deceased  is 
drawn  on  the  ground,  and  beside  it  a  shallow  trench  is  dug  about  a 
foot  deep  and  fifteen  feet  long.  Over  this  trench  a  number  of 
men,  elaborately  decorated  with  down  of  various  colors,  stand 
straddle-legged,  while  a  line  of  women,  decorated  with  red  and 
yellow  ocre,  crawl  along  the  trench  under  the  long  bridge  made  by 
the  straddling  legs  of  the  men.  The  last  woman  carries  the  arm- 
bone  of  the  dead  in  its  parcel,  and  as  soon  as  she  emerges  from 
the  trench,  the  bone  is  snatched  from  her  by  a  kinsman  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  carries  it  to  a  man  standing  ready  with  an  uplifted 
axe  beside  the  totemic  drawing."  The  remains  of  the  arm-bone 
being  now  finally  deposited,  this  is  a  signal  that  the  soul  has  at 
last  departed  to  its  waiting  place  before  mentioned.  A  perform- 
ance of  the  same  nature  is  described  among  the  inhabitants  of 
British  New  Guinea.  It  is  part  of  an  elaborate  ceremony  for 
the  purification  of  a  man-slayer,  who  though  particularly  the 
prey  of  the  ghost  of  his  victim  is  not  considered  morally  impure 
but  rather  is  held  in  honor  among  his  own  tribesmen.  That  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  special  interest  to  us  just  here  is  this.  After 
being  rubbed  upon  his  back  with  parts  of  a  slain  kangaroo  the 
homicide  stands  straddle-legged  in  the  water  and  washes  him- 
self. "All  young,  untried  warriors  then  swim  between  his  legs, 
which  is  supposed  to  impart  his  courage  and  strength  to  them." 
In  the  disturbing  fancies  that  have  haunted  me  for  many  years 
it  has  been  not  only  the  symbolic  but  the  actual  phallic  form  that 
has  thrust  itself  before  me  in  dreams  by  night  or  in  waking 
phantasy  by  day.  Once  more  then  it  gives  me  a  better  control 
of  these  phantasies,  with  a  surer  understanding  of  them,  to  find 
that  the  primitive  races  not  only  have  these  symbols,  which  may 
be  more  or  less  unconsciously  used,  but  even  in  franker  manner 
turn  naturally  to  the  real  form  itself  in  their  life-  and  strength- 
seeking  ceremonials.  It  is  then  not  alone  to  my  exaggerated 
phantasy  that  symbolic  and  actual  pictures  of  the  reproductive 
organs  constantly  present  themselves.  The  primitive  mind,  too, 
sees  on  every  hand  emblems  of  that  sexuality  which  is  only  the 
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most  concrete  expression  of  the  life  principle,  the  immortality  to 
whith  the  living  cling  and  which,  driven  continually  by  a  sense  of 
fear,  they  seek  through  propitiatory  oiYerings  to  share  with  the 
dead. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  much  foods  are  used  in  their  sym- 
bolism as  well  as  directly  in  offerings  to  the  dead  and  in  continual 
feasting.  There  is  more  in  this  than  simply  the  prominence  that 
necessity  would  give  to  foods.  My  childish  phantasy  has  busied 
itself  excessively  with  the  eating  of  good  things,  sweet  cake,  can- 
dies and  the  like.  As  a  child  I  was  always  on  the  lookout  for 
some  goody  to  be  offered  me ;  I  even  dreamed,  I  remember,  that  I 
was  left  alone  on  the  earth  to  enjoy  unhindered  the  abundance  of 
good  things  I  might  find.  This  desire  for  food  has  persisted  all 
my  life.  I  have  repressed  it  for  reasons  of  right  and  wrong.  In 
some  way  it  entered  into  my  ceremonial ;  prayer  must  always  pre- 
cede the  taking  of  food  but  that  prayer  could  not  be  said  without 
first  the  ceremonial  prayer  for  purity  repeated  always  with  so 
much  difficulty ;  perhaps  I  had  made  a  sudden,  even  unwilling  vow 
that  I  would  take  only  a  certain  portion  or  even  none  at  all  of  a 
desired  food,  perhaps  in  a  slight  degree  a  food  might  injure  my 
body  and  so  dishonor  God.  I  have  found  reasons  for  much 
self-denial  in  this  direction.  These  reasons  were  closely  bound 
to  my  ceremonial  but  they  were  after  all  simply  disguised  forms 
of  an  unconscious  repression  of  this  inordinate,  infantile  desire; 
a  repression  not  always,  however,  remaining  in  the  unconscious, 
for  I  had  with  my  other  recognized  reasons  a  sense  of  this  too 
great  fondness  for  food,  which  must  be  denied  both  because  of  the 
sin  of  self-indulgence  and  as  a  matter  of  personal  pride.  More- 
over the  correction  of  this  infantile  tendency  extended  itself  to 
others  causing  me  to  look  with  disgust  and  scorn  upon  those  who 
manifested  a  like  tendency,  and  to  deny  myself  rather  than  be 
like  them.  My  taboos  were  almost  as  many  as  those  of  the 
peoples  of  the  south  seas  and  deprived  me  often  of  that  which  I 
might  have  enjoyed  and  used  with  profit.  Are  not  their  taboos  in 
reality  like  mine,  over  compensations  for  exaggerated  desire  and 
for  extravagant  feasting  at  another  time?  There  is  still  more, 
however,  in  this  food  idea  than  merely  a  desire  for  something 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  infantile  phantasy  is  revived  still  in 
my  dreams  where  I  seek  sweet  foods,  see  before  me  coffee-  and 
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chocolate-colored  food,  articles  soft  and  yielding  like  feces,  in  cir- 
cumstances plainly  associated  with  sexuality.  We  saw  that  the 
infant  and  the  savage  both  associate  the  feces  closely  with 
sexuality  and  the  life  principle.  In  my  dreams  they  blend  one 
into  another,  showing  that  the  infant  phantasies  connect  the  tak- 
ing of  food,  the  passing  of  feces  and  the  birth  of  the  baby.  The 
savage  idea  is  the  same.  Food  and  the  feces  so  full  of  the  life 
power  are  so  closely  associated  in  their  fancies  that  their  use  of 
foods  becomes  not  simply  a  matter  of  necessity  and  pleasure  of 
appetite,  nor  yet  of  symbolic  ceremonial,  but  unites  all  these  as  I 
have  done,  fecal  and  birth  fancies,  the  element  of  nutrition  con- 
cerned in  the  infantile  and  primitive  mind  with  the  origin  as  well 
as  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  then  the  vast  ceremonial,  the  out- 
come of  these  phantasies,  and  the  very  means  of  fostering  them. 
This  furnishes,  I  think,  an  explanation  why  so  many  foods  are 
forbidden  to  mourners,  certain  varieties,  foods  cooked  in  certain 
ways,  foods  from  a  father's  hamlet  with  coco-nuts,  areca-nuts  and 
pig  forbidden  the  son,  the  widow  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  same 
kinds  of  which  her  husband  last  partook,  those  who  buried  the 
dead  forbidden  to  feed  themselves  for  a  certain  time,  women  in 
one  tribe  not  allowed  to  set  food  before  the  shrine  of  the  dead 
lest  they  shall  be  barren ;  this  all  refers  to  the  close  association  of 
food  with  life  as  it  touches  the  nutritive  side  but  even  more  with 
the  reproductive  Hf e,  which  must  be  guarded  from  contact  with  the 
dead.  The  reference  here  to  the  symbolic  form  of  food  is  also 
plain  in  the  taboo  placed  upon  the  dead  father's  coco-  and  areca- 
nuts  as  it  is  also  in  a  general  prohibition  put  upon  bananas  and 
sugar-cane,  although  yams  may  be  eaten.  Very  fertile,  indeed, 
are  their  fancies  concerning  foods,  uniting  as  they  do  so  many 
elements,  combining  and  expressing  them  all  in  their  ceremonies 
while  they  amply  illustrate  and  illuminate  my  childish  phantasy, 
which  has  continued  so  persistently  in  dreams  and  waking  desire. 

Among  the  lowest  tribes  of  our  study,  those  of  Central  Aus- 
tralia, occurs  a  belief  that  relates  itself  startlingly  to  a  phantasy 
which  I  believe  underlies  all  my  illness  and  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  many  or  all  of  the  phantasies  already  mentioned.  It  has 
taken  to  itself  a  special  form,  causing  my  mind  to  dwell  upon  an 
imaginary  entrance  into  my  vagina  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  this  first  manifested  itself  definitely  to  me  with 
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disturbing  force  in  general  impure  thoughts  associated  with  the 
Spirit.  In  the  years  immediately  after  this,  when  as  already 
stated  my  illness  Avas  taking  a  quieter  form,  this  idea  was  only  a 
threatening  one  in  the  undercurrent  of  my  thought,  for  a  time 
partially  repressed.  But  a  few  years  later  when  all  the  mental 
trouble  came  violently  into  consciousness  this,  too,  thrust  itself 
vividly  before  me  disguised  as  the  most  wicked  of  thoughts. 
Even  in  my  childhood,  possibly  as  early  as  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  surely  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  after  this,  I  had  always 
a  fear  that  I  might  be  the  victim  of  rape  along  some  lonely  road 
or  in  some  secluded  spot  or  even  in  my  bed  at  night,  a  fear  which 
concealed  under  its  disguise  an  ever  present  thought  of  such  an 
experience  and  so  an  unconscious  phantasying  concerning  it.  This 
childish  fear  continued  even  at  the  later  periods  just  mentioned, 
beside  manifesting  itself  then  in  a  new  and  more  distressing  way. 
This  was  the  constant  thought  of  the  entrance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  my  body  in  concrete,  sexual  manner.  This  has  haunted 
me  at  all  times  when  standing  or  walking,  sitting  or  lying 
down,  ever  driving  me  with  the  fear  of  the  sinfulness  of  such  a 
thought,  and  by  means  of  the  fear  producing  all  those  ceremonials 
for  purification  through  prayer  and  also  before  the  prayer,  which 
have  served  to  nurse  and  continue  the  original  thought. 

What  do  I  find  now  in  our  comparative  study?  That  my 
illness  driving  me  along  the  backward  path  has  again  utiHzed  a 
most  primitive  phantasy  and  by  keeping  it  before  me  for  many 
years  has  magnified  and  exaggerated  it  almost  beyond  recognition. 
It  is  helpful,  then,  to  turn  back  to  the  simplicity  of  this  idea  as  we 
find  it  in  the  lowest  races  we  can  study.  There  in  Central  Aus- 
tralia a  phantasy  like  mine  exists  as  the  simple  and  only  explana- 
tion of  the  birth  of  a  child  into  the  world.  These  tribes  have  no 
religion  such  as  we  understand  the  term,  they  have  not  attained  to 
the  idea  of  a  deity.  But  there  is  a  fore-shadowing  of  such  an 
idea  in  the  belief  in  their  totemic  ancestors,  who  once  went  about 
leaving  spirit  children  in  certain  spots,  which  were  made  sacred. 
These  spirit  children  are  always  waiting  to  be  born  and  re-born, 
for  after  death  they  leave  the  bodies  they  have  inhabited  and  re- 
turn again  to  the  same  spirit  place  to  await  the  next  incarnation. 
So  there  are  always  spirits  waiting  and  watching  for  an  opportun- 
ity to  become  embodied  souls  and  they  lie  in  wait  at  these  sacred 
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haunts  for  passing  women,  young  or  old,  and  no  woman,  or  girl 
even,  who  wishes  to  avoid  pregnancy  must  pass  near  one  of  these 
spots  for  at  any  time  a  spirit  may  suddenly  make  its  way  into 
her  body,  when  she  will  conceive  and  bring  forth  the  new,  living 
body  for  this  eager  soul.  A  similar  belief  but  even  more  con- 
crete is  found  among  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Queensland  where 
a  m}i:hical  being,  Anjea,  actually  puts  mud  babies  into  the  bodies 
of  w^omen  to  cause  them  to  conceive.  This  is  a  vtry  concrete 
form  of  my  phantasy  and  also  suggests  the  baby  of  dust  fancied 
at  an  early  age  in  play  with  my  brother.  My  phantasy,  so  long 
a  cause  of  terror  to  me,  of  fear  of  sinfulness,  a  phantasy  that  I 
dared  not  put  into  words,  loses  its  horror  and  its  frightful  char- 
acter, thus  simply  and  animistically  expressed  in  the  early  child- 
hood of  the  race. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  contact  between  the  psychical 
life  of  these  peoples  and  my  own.  Bad  odors,  from  my  own 
body  especially,  have  not  produced  in  me  the  aversion  that  a 
healthy  adult  would  feel.  Instead  I  have  occupied  myself  with 
them  even  to  the  extent  of  producing,  however  unconsciously,  a 
chronic  flatulence  with  resulting  fecal  odors  about  my  body,  espe- 
cially at  night,  this  then  becoming  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  in- 
tricate ceremonial  of  prayer  and  of  purification  before  prayer,  as 
with  the  other  phantasies  a  cause  for  the  ceremonials  and  again 
an  object  upon  which  they  could  react.  The  customs  so  common 
with  the  savages  prove  that  this  is  another  level  upon  which  we 
meet.  The  use  of  evil  odors  enters  largely  into  their  ceremonial 
in  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  nor  is  there  with  them  that  repugance 
to  these  odors  which  would  make  their  practises  impossible  to 
cultured  races.  We  have  spoken  of  the  use  of  feces  in  mourning 
and  of  the  anointing  of  the  bodies  of  the  living  with  the  juices 
of  putrefaction,  even  the  drinking  of  these  juices.  It  is  very 
common  to  leave  the  dead  body  unburied  until  the  flesh  has  com- 
pletely dropped  away,  or  at  best  the  body  is  buried  in  a  shallow 
grave.  Sometimes  the  unburied  body  is  put  on  a  scaffold  in  a 
tree,  sometimes  it  is  put  up  in  the  house.  In  the  latter  case  it 
is  often  the  duty  of  the  widow,  the  widower  or  others  near  of 
kin  to  remain,  it  may  be  for  months,  shut  up  in  the  house  with 
the  decaying  body ;  or  if  the  body  has  been  buried  the  mourner  is 
shut  within  a  hut  built  directly  over  the  grave,  enduring  the 
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Stench,  the  very  thought  of  which  is  hardly  possible  to  us.  There 
are  gods  in  the  spirit  land  of  certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Celebes  who  will  not  allow  a  ghost  to  enter  that  land  so  long  as 
any  of  his  flesh  remains  upon  his  bones  for  they  could  not  endure 
the  odor  the  ghost  would  bear  with  him ;  but  the  ghosts  themselves 
are  of  a  different  sensitiveness  it  would  seem,  for  it  is  necessary 
in  another  tribe  that  relatives  shall  guard  the  corpse  of  the  newly 
dead  lest  straying  ghosts  attracted  by  the  odor  of  decay  shall  visit 
the  remains  with  evil  intent. 

Fear  has  been  a  predominant  element  in  all  my  illness.  The- 
oretically I  would  not  have  admitted  that  my  God  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  God  to  be  feared  and  held  in  terror  but  all  my  practises 
were  based  upon  that  idea  and  I  was  ever  afraid  of  offending  and 
dishonoring  Him;  all  my  ceremonials  partook  of  this  fear  and 
my  whole  life  was  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  terror.  Most  distinct 
among  my  early  experiences  and  impressions  is  this  fear  in  the 
form  of  an  ever  present  dread  of  death,  which  possessed  me  pow- 
erfully at  the  age  of  eight  and  thereafter,  so  that  I  was  filled  with 
dread  anticipation  as  day  drew  to  its  close  and  lay  awake  in  secret 
terror  when  night  had  actually  come.  This  fear  was  with  me  all 
the  years  of  my  illness  with  also  other  manifestations  of  it,  fear 
of  injury  in  play,  terror  of  rocks  falling  upon  me,  of  being  buried 
alive,  of  drowning,  of  any  experience  of  being  smothered,  excess- 
ive fear  of  snakes,  all  of  these  closely  connected  with  the  fear  of 
death  and  the  hereafter.  Some  of  the  more  childish  forms  were 
partially  left  behind,  but  it  is  helpful  now  to  find  that  these  fears 
all  belong  to  the  infant  and  primitive  mind,  and  to  see  them  em- 
bodied in  the  simple  animistic  forms  of  these  childish  races, 
stripped  of  some  of  the  awful  value  with  which  my  distorted 
ideas  and  ceremonials  were  enveloping  them.  What  religion  these 
races  have  is  grounded  in  fear.  Fear  and  self-preservation  from 
the  objects  of  it,  preservation  of  their  own  immortal  life  prin- 
ciple, inspire  the  whole  burdensome  ceremonial  of  offerings  to  the 
dead  for  appeasing  and  propitiating  them  and  drive  the  living  to 
mutilate  themselves,  even  to  sacrifice  human  lives  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased.  This  attitude 
with  them  as  with  me  manifests  itself  in  lesser  forms  through 
all  their  experiences  with  one  another  and  with  the  evidences  of 
nature.    This  fear  which  forbade  me  so  much  either  by  direct 
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prohibition  upon  many  things  or  by  that  spirit  of  constant  dread 
that  shut  me  from  the  world  about,  and  further  by  the  wasteful 
loss  of  time  and  strength  and  opportunity  which  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  the  ceremonial  put  upon  me,  this  has  indeed  produced 
a  nihilistic  effect  upon  my  life.  It  is  so,  too,  with  these  peoples. 
We  have  just  referred  to  the  sacrifice  of  physical  strength  and 
life  for  the  dead.  We  might  think  also  of  the  time  wasted,  the 
days,  weeks,  months,  even  years  set  apart  for  mourning  cere- 
monies, the  taboos  put  upon  the  necessities  of  life  and  upon  ordi- 
nary social  intercourse  and  greatest  of  all  the  loss  of  life  through 
fear  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  This  is  found  in  many  tribes 
even  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  cited  here  in  comparison 
with  these  of  the  south  seas.  Illness,  death  or  other  misfortune 
is  attributed  to  the  work  of  a  sorcerer,  who  is  detected  by  means 
of  further  sorcerv  or  magic,  to  us  empty  mummery,  but  to  them 
such  solemn  and  indubitable  evidence  that  many  a  victim  is  inno- 
cently killed  as  the  suspected  evil  worker  in  order  that  the  ghost 
may  be  avenged.  In  certain  parts  of  Africa  the  belief  in  sorcery 
as  the  cause  of  death  has  led  to  the  custom  of  testing  by  a  poison 
ordeal  not  one  suspected  person  but  even  hundreds  at  a  time,  so 
that  tribes  are  rapidly  decimated.  So  great  are  the  power  and 
result  of  such  fear  in  one's  own  life  that  it  is  well  to  recognize 
the  same  thing  in  its  primitive  forms  and  the  dire  effect  it  works 
where  these  forms  are  direct  and  simple  and  have  unrestrained 
power  in  the  lives  of  those  possessed  by  them. 

Though  my  struggle  with  sexuality  and  the  many  phantasies 
in  which  it  has  expressed  itself  has  been  very  real  to  my  waking 
consciousness,  so  much  has  come  to  me  in  my  dreams  of  further 
phantasies  buried  in  the  unconscious  and  the  intricate  relations  of 
the  many  forms  the  phantasies  take,  that  I  can  easily  understand 
why  dreams  have  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms of  savage  races.  With  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  con- 
scious and  the  unconscious,  and  no  psycholog}'  of  dreams  to  aid 
them  it  is  not  strange  that  they  have  interpreted  the  fact  of  dream- 
ing as  a  departure  of  the  soul  from  the  body  in  sleep  or  the  visitation 
by  a  ghost  who  then  communicates  with  the  living,  and  that  the 
visions  of  sleep,  the  phantasies  and  fulfillment  of  desires  that  the 
unconscious  allows  in  these  unguarded  hours,  should  seem  to  them 
realities  that  the  soul  witnesses  and  experiences  on  its  nocturnal 
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journeys,  or  veritable  reports  of  the  life  among  the  dead  in  the  un- 
known spirit  land.  There  exist  the  same  desires,  the  same  pleasures, 
the  same  difficulties,  hindrances  and  misfortunes  that  are  found 
upon  earth  but  in  unreal  and  distorted  form.  The  dreams  bring  be- 
fore them  all  the  phantasies  and  desires  of  their  own  minds  making 
them  more  vivid,  sanctioning  them,  even  making  necessary  the  con- 
tinuing and  furthering  of  them  in  all  their  beliefs  and  ceremonies 
referring  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  Their  practises  are 
doubtless  in  large  part  the  expression  of  these  phantasies.  So  my 
own  infant  phantasies,  stored  in  my  unconscious  even  more  abun- 
dantly than  in  my  conscious  life,  have  manifested  themselves 
through  my  dreams  and  though  partially  understood  in  the  light  of 
a  higher  intelligence,  they  constituted  another  disturbing  element, 
revealing  as  they  did  the  intense  sexuality  and  impurity  "  which 
buffeted  me  between  phantasy  enjoyment  of  it  and  struggle  against 
it  as  evil.  Now  my  dream  life  is  a  picture  for  me  of  these  phan- 
tasies, which  this  examination  and  comparison  have  helped  to 
strip  of  their  false  values  and  to  put  into  their  proper  places; 
while  the  importance  to  these  primitive  races  of  their  dreams, 
picturing  their  desires  and  fancies,  again  illuminates  how  strong 
a  hold  the  phantasies  have  and  what  determining  power  all  un- 
consciously upon  the  beliefs  and  practises  of  life. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  phantasies  in  which  the  psychical 
experiences  of  my  childhood  kept  alive  by  my  illness  are  at  one 
with  those  of  the  infancy  of  the  race.  These  interpretations  are 
made  from  my  own  intense  experience,  wherein  the  phantasies 
have  been  very  real  and  compelling  forces  through  my  life.  Psy- 
choanalysis has  very  recently  taken  hold  of  them  and  setting  them 
in  order  for  me  as  related  parts  of  the  great,  underlying,  repro- 
ductive power,  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  examine  them  and 
compare  them  with  the  same  phantasies  as  found  among  these 
savage  peoples,  that  I  might  better  understand  and  more  rightfully 
value  these  things  which  my  illness  had  so  distorted  and  magni- 
fied and  misused.  The  phantasies  and  experiences  here  set  dow^n 
have  been  the  source  of  years  of  suffering,  even  while  continued 
in  an  infantile  enjoyment  of  their  fundamental  content,  an  in- 
fantile activity  that  has  kept  me  from  fuller  and  truer  adult 
pleasures  and  from  useful,  productive  work.  Thus  set  on  the 
right  road  by  psychoanalysis  I  have  been  able  to  make  this  com- 
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parative  study  with  great  advantage  to  myself;  and  I  shall  find 
full  justification  for  this  detailed  revelation  of  my  own  psychical 
life  and  the  interpretations  I  was  compelled  to  make  of  the  be- 
liefs and  ceremonials  of  the  peoples  we  have  been  considering,  if 
the  parallelism  found  here  between  the  content  of  a  neurotic 
illness  and  of  the  psychical  life  of  the  childhood  of  the  race  shall 
be  of  any  assistance  in  the  understanding  and  re-arrangment  of  the 
disturbing  content  of  some  other  sick  mind. 


DEMENTIA  PRECOX  IN  THE  COLORED  RACE^ 


By  Arrah  B.  Evarts,  AI.D. 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN,   GOVERNMENT   HOSPITAL   FOR  THE  INSANE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

It  is  a  fact  recognized  by  all  that  the  individual  in  his  develop- 
ment relieves  the  history  of  the  race;  he  had  a  period  of  mere 
animal  existence;  a  period  of  acquiring  a  language;  a  period  of 
hunting  and  of  the  fascination  of  fire;  a  period  of  loving  to  play 
v^ith  mud  and  clay  and  to  make  baskets;  a  period  of  wanting 
animal  pets,  which  can  be  trained  to  do  his  bidding;  a  period  of 
trying  to  till  the  soil  and  a  period  of  building;  a  period  of  the 
use  of  tools;  and  a  period  of  the  development  of  abstract  thought. 
Upon  this  fact  is  built  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
pedagogy:  that  a  child  should  be  allowed  to  develop  in  sympathy 
with  his  race  trend.  It  is  also  fundamental  to  the  full  under- 
standing of  psychiatry.  Again  and  again  do  we  see  an  individ- 
ual, struggling  against  the  awful  onslaught  of  a  psychosis,  re- 
verting to  progressively  lower  and  lower  strata  of  the  formation 
of  his  race. 

The  race  sense,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is  so  integral  a  part  of  the 
psychiatrist  himself,  that  often  he  sees  without  seeing,  and  un- 
derstands without  understanding,  w^hen  his  patients  are  those  of 
his  own  race.  When,  however,  he  is  dealing  wath  those  of  another 
race,  this  conformity  of  experience  is  lacking,  and  must  be  con- 
sciously made  a  factor  in  the  equation  before  its  final  solution  will 
be  satisfactory. 

1  The  existence  side  by  side  of  the  white  and  colored  races  in  the 
United  States  offers  a  unique  opportunity,  not  only  to  study  the  psychology 
of  a  race  at  a  relatively  low  cultural  level,  but  to  study  their  mutual 
effects  upon  one  another.  Dr.  Lind  has  already  published  a  paper  in  No. 
3  of  this  Review  on  the  dreams  of  the  negro.  This  paper  sets  forth  some- 
thing of  the  anthropology  of  the  negro  and  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  following  paper  of  Dr.  Lind  on  the  Color  Complex  of  the  Negro. 
The  two  papers  mutually  reinforce  each  other. —  [Ed.] 
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Before  we  think,  therefore,  of  dementia  precox  in  the  colored 
race  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  let  us  see  somewhat 
of  their  race  history.  Tillinghast  well  says:  "The  institution  of 
slaver}'  has  loomed  so  large  on  our  horizon,  that  it  has  completely 
overshadowed  what  went  before  it  in  African  history."  The  Dark 
Continent  was  peopled  by  many  tribes  varying  in  culture  from 
the  dwarfed  Hottentots  or  Bushmen  who  wandered  about  hunt- 
ing for  food  wherever  it  could  be  found  with  no  shelter  except 
that  given  by  nature,  and  with  the  most  primitive  of  weapons, 
more  like  a  herd  than  even  the  loosely  organized  clan,  to  the 
Negroes  of  the  various  small  sultanates  south  of  the  Sahara  and 
in  Uganda,  who  were  very  intelligent  and  courteous,  with  a  very 
good  and  substantial  form  of  government.  These  owned  domes- 
tic animals,  and  were  industrious  farmers.  E.  W.  Blyden,  him- 
self a  member  of  the  colored  race,  says :  "  There  are  negroes  and 
negroes.  The  numerous  tribes  inhabiting  the  vast  continent  of 
Africa  can  no  more  be  regarded  as  in  every  respect  equal  than  the 
numerous  peoples  of  Asia  or  Europe  can  be  so  regarded.  There 
are  the  same  tribal  or  family  varieties  among  Africans  as  among 
Europeans." 

It  is  probable  that  contact  with  the  white  race  during  the  last 
few  decades  has  brought  no  change  in  fundamental  characteristics 
to  the  natives  of  Africa.  For  this  reason  we  can  accept  the  re- 
cent observations  of  the  habits  and  character  of  the  native  tribes 
made  by  Roosevelt  as  equally  descriptive  of  captives  from  which 
our  ex-slaves  sprung.  His  sefari  was  reorganized  several  times, 
many  tribes  at  one  time  or  another  being  a  part  of  it.  He  says: 
''Untold  ages  separated  employers  and  employed:  The  Wak- 
amba  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  their  sharing 
in  the  smallest  degree  in  the  common  government.  '  The  just  con- 
sent of  the  governed '  in  their  case  if  taken  literally  would  mean 
idleness,  famine  and  endless  internecine  warfare."  Again  he 
speaks  of  the  "  Swahili,  the  coast  men,  negroes  who  have  acquired 
the  jMoslem  religion  together  with  a  partially  Arabicized  tongue 
and  a  strain  of  Arab  blood  from  the  Arab  warriors  and  teachers 
who  have  been  dominant  in  the  coast  towns  for  so  many  cen- 
turies .  .  .  strong,  patient,  childlike  savages  who  have  borne  the 
burdens  of  so  many  masters  and  employers  hither  and  thither, 
through  and  across  the  dark  heart  of  the  continent."    One  of  his 
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later  safaris  was  composed  of  Kikuyus,  of  whom  he  says:  "The 
Kikuyus  are  real  savages,  naked  save  for  a  dingy  blanket,  usually 
carried  round  the  neck.  They  formed  a  picturesque  sefari;  but 
it  was  difficult  to  make  the  grasshopper-like  creatures  take  even  as 
much  thought  for  the  future  as  the  ordinary  happy-go-lucky  por- 
ters take.  At  night  if  it  rained  they  cowered  under  the  bushes 
in  drenched  and  shivering  discomfort,  and  yet  they  had  to  be 
driven  to  make  bough  shelters  for  themselves.  Once  these  shel- 
ters were  up,  and  a  little  fire  kindled  at  the  entrance  of  each,  the 
moping  spiritless  wretches  would  speedily  become  transformed 
into  beings  who  had  lost  all  remembrance  of  ever  having  been 
wet  and  cold.  After  their  posho  had  been  distributed  and  eaten 
they  would  sit,  huddled  and  cheerful,  in  their  shelters,  and  sing 
steadily  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Their  songs  were  much  wilder 
than  those  of  the  regular  porters,  and  were  often  warlike." 

At  one  time  they  were  to  trek  across  a  region  but  poorly  sup- 
plied with  water.  He  says:  "We  had  seen  that  each  porter  had 
his  water  bottle  full  before  starting;  but,  though  willing,  good 
humored  fellows,  strong  as  bulls,  in  forethought  they  are  of  the 
grasshopper  type ;  and  all  but  a  few  had  exhausted  their  supply 
by  midafternoon." 

He  speaks  of  the  'Ndorobo  (Bushmen)  as  being  shy,  but 
knowing  their  forest  perfectly.  He  says :  "  Kermit  found  a  cave 
which  had  recently  been  the  abode  of  a  party  of  'Ndorobo,  the 
wild  hunter  savages  of  the  wilderness,  who  are  more  primitive  in 
their  ways  of  life  than  any  other  tribes  of  this  region  [British 
East  Africa].  They  live  on  honey  and  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts 
they  kill;  they  are  naked,  with  few  and  rude  arms  and  utensils; 
and  in  short  carry  on  existence  as  our  own  ancestors  did  at  a  very 
early  period  of  Palaeolithic  time.  Around  this  cave  were  many 
bones.  Within  it  were  beds  of  grass,  and  a  small  roofed  enclo- 
sure of  thorn  bushes  for  dogs." 

Cannibalism  was  practised  by  certain  tribes.  Speaking  of  the 
work  of  various  public  officials,  who  were  engaged  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  native  tribes,  he  says :  "  And  even  they  had  to  be  on 
guard  no  less  against  the  thousands  of  cannibals  in  their  own 
ranks  than  against  the  thousands  of  cannibals  in  the  hostile  ranks, 
for,  on  whichever  side  they  fought,  after  every  battle^  the  various 
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man-eating  tribes  watched  their  chance  to  butcher  the  wounded 
indiscriminately  and  to  feast  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain." 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  is  the  picture  he  gives  us  of  Uganda : 
"  The  first  explorers  to  penetrate  thither  half  a  century  ago,  found 
in  this  heathen  state  of  almost  pure  negroes,  a  veritable  semi-civ- 
ilization or  advanced  barbarism,  comparable  to  that  of  the  little 
Arab-negro  or  Berber-negro  sultanates  strung  along  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Sahara,  and  contrasting  sharply  with  the  weltering 
savagery  which  surrounded  it,  and  which  stretched  away  without 
a  break.  .  .  .  The  people  were  industrious  tillers  of  the  soil,  who 
owned  sheep,  goats,  and  some  cattle;  they  wore  decent  clothing, 
and  hence  were  styled  'womanish'  by  the  savages  of  the  Upper 
Nile  region  who  prided  themselves  on  the  nakedness  of  their  men 
as  a  proof  of  manliness.  They  were  unusually  intelligent,  and 
ceremoniously  courteous ;  and  most  singular  of  all  .  .  .  there  were 
certain  excellent  governmental  customs,  of  binding  observance, 
which  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  an  unwritten  constitution." 

Only  the  most  advanced  of  these  numerous  tribes  have  perman- 
ent homes.  They  wander  up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  as  the 
desire  for  food  and  the  chance  of  war  dictate.  To  quote  again 
from  Roosevelt:  "Hamitic,  or  bastard  Semitic,  or  at  least  non- 
negro  tribes,  which,  pushing  slowly  and  fitfully  southward  and 
southwestward  among  the  negro  peoples,  have  created  an  intricate 
tangle  of  ethnic  and  linguistic  types  from  the  middle  Nile  to  far 
south  of  the  equator." 

Any  description  of  the  colored  race  is  incomplete  without  a 
mention  of  their  great  compensating  gift,  music.  They  all  sing. 
Whether  on  the  hunt,  or  at  war,  or  on  the  more  modern  sefari, 
their  movements  are  regulated  by  a  rhythmic  chanting,  usually  led 
by  one  who  improvises  the  song  itself,  either  in  single  words  or  in 
strophes,  the  rest  joining  in  a  deep  musical  chorus  until  often  the 
singers  are  thrown  into  a  veritable  frenzy.  This  type  of  singing 
has  followed  our  colored  people  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
their  slavery,  and  still  lives  in  their  camp  meeting  songs. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  native  African,  it  is  but  a  belief  in 
witchcraft.  Of  ethics  he  has  no  conception.  Every  object,  both 
animate  and  inanimate,  possesses  a  spirit  or  kra  which  must  not  be 
offended;  hence  his  charms  and  priests,  his  witches  and  his  con- 
jurers.   In  the  few  cases  where  a  religion  has  progressed  beyond 
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this  stage  it  has  become  the  most  bestial  and  revolting  of  rituals, 
built  upon  cruelty  and  sexual  excess. 

This  race  has  no  mythology.  Taken  as  they  were  from  sav- 
agery and  hurled  headlong  into  civilization,  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  its  development.  Their  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the 
Brer  Rabbit,  Brer  Fox  and  Brer  Wolf  of  the  Negro  folk  lore, 
preserved  for  us  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  in  his  stories  of  Uncle 
Remus.  In  these  we  see  the  vestiges  of  the  African  belief,  that 
each  object  has  its  own  kra.  These  stories  however  were  no 
sooner  formulated  than  they  were  subjected  to  the  pitiless  glare 
of  fuller  knowledge,  and  their  being  absorbed  by  the  developing 
race  and  made  forever  a  part  of  its  unconscious  thought  was  im- 
possible. Therefore  we  cannot  find  a  counterpart  in  their  own 
mythology  for  the  symbolism  our  patients  show,  and  interpreting 
the  symbolism  of  one  race  by  the  mythology  of  a  wholly  alien  race 
is  liable  to  lead  us  astray. 

These  tribes,  constantly  wandering  about,  were  constantly  at 
war  with  each  other.  The  victorious  tribe  as  a  rule  made  slaves 
of  at  least  part  of  their  former  enemies,  and  promptly  intermar- 
ried with  them,  or  sold  them  to  some  other  tribe  if  they  them- 
selves did  not  then  want  to  be  bothered.  Because  of  this,  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara  has  well  been  called  a  "  vast  ethnic  whirlpool." 
Through  it  all,  migration  was  slowly  westward.  The  peoples  of 
the  drier,  cooler  parts  of  the  continent  gradually  became  superior, 
and  drove  the  inferior  tribes  toward  the  coast.  Keane  says  that 
this  region  held  the  sweepings  of  the  Sudanese  plateau,  and  Ellis 
speaks  of  the  West  Coast  natives  as  the  ''dregs  and  off-scourings 
of  Africa." 

From  this  West  Coast  our  first  slaves  were  brought.  ^lany 
of  them  were  from  the  inferior  tribes  of  this  region,  but  also  many 
came  from  the  more  advanced  tribes  of  the  interior,  sold  most 
often  by  their  victors  in  war.  The  only  selection  made  was  a 
physical  one:  only  the  most  perfect  animals  were  taken  for  this 
purpose — no  attention  was  paid  to  their  mental  or  moral  status. 
Again  a  rude  selection  was  exercised  on  the  slave  ships,  for  only 
the  most  fit  endured  the  journey.  For  these  reasons  the  pro- 
genitors of  our  slaves  were  well  calculated  physically  for  the 
work  which  lay  before  them,  but  as  to  the  better  qualities  of 
mind  and  soul  there  was  much  to  be  desired. 
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Tillinghast  well  describes  these  people.  He  says :  The  psy- 
chic nature  of  the  West  African  exhibits  most  of  those  immatu- 
rities so  common  among  uncultured  savages,  and  analogous  to 
childish  thought  and  action  in  more  developed  races ;  there  is  more 
spontaneity  and  less  application,  more  intuition  and  less  reasoning 
power.  They  can  imitate,  but  cannot  invent,  or  even  apply.  They 
are  deficient  in  energy,  and  great  in  indolence,  submissive  to  des- 
pots, improvident.  In  temperament  fitful,  passionate,  and  cruel, 
though  often  affectionate  and  faithful ;  sensuous,  with  little  sense 
of  dignity,  but  not  self  conscious.  They  are  peculiarly  deficient 
in  that  strength  of  will  which  gives  stability  of  purpose,  long 
staying  power,  and  self  control  in  emotional  crises.  They  are  of  a 
happy-go-lucky  disposition,  and  greatly  averse  to  exercising  care 
over  anything.  Rather  than  surmount  an  obstacle,  they  will  go 
around  it,  and  the  time  so  lost  is  of  no  consequence." 

Of  these  people,  not  one  race  but  individuals  from  many  races, 
all  in  the  state  of  barbarism,  but  differing  by  whole  ethnic  periods 
among  themselves,  was  demanded  the  most  wonderful  thing  of 
all  history.  Under  conditions  of  great  stress,  they  were  torn 
from  their  own  land,  and  sent  into  a  new  one,  of  different  climatic 
conditions,  with  an  entire  change  of  food,  with  a  language  so 
utterly  unlike  their  own  that  even  yet  their  descendants  speak  it 
imperfectly.  Of  them,  who  in  their  whole  race  history  had  not 
known  what  it  was  to  follow  a  definite,  long  continued  task,  was 
demanded  that  they  work  as  did  their  Caucasian  masters :  of  them, 
who  had  as  yet  no  moral  standards,  was  demanded  that  they 
measure  up  to  the  lofty  ideals  of  life  and  conduct  those  Cau- 
casian masters  had  slowly  formed  for  themselves  from  the  for- 
gotten chaos  of  their  own  barbarism :  of  them,  whose  only  concep- 
tion of  religion  was  the  malign  power  of  witchcraft,  and  whose 
creed  affected  only  their  attitude  toward  their  gods,  not  toward 
their  fellow  men,  was  demanded  that  they  kiss  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  assume  forthwith  all  the  Christian  virtues. 

Civilization  is  not  to  be  donned  like  a  garment.  It  is  to  be  at- 
tained through  generations  of  patient  and  persistent  striving. 
How  well  these  "  strong,  patient,  childlike  savages  "  have  accom- 
plished the  Herculean  task  set  them  can  be  seen  by  comparing  our 
American  negro  with  the  race  as  it  still  exists  in  Africa.  All 
honor  to  the  race  which  has  accomplished  the  impossible. 
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Hard  as  this  was  in  its  beginning,  this  bondage  in  reality  was 
a  wonderful  aid  to  the  colored  man.  The  necessity  for  mental 
initiative  was  never  his,  and  his  racial  characteristic  of  imitation 
carried  him  far  on  the  road.  But  after  he  became  a  free  man, 
the  conditions  under  which  he  must  continue  his  upward  prog- 
ress became  infinitely  harder.  He  must  now  think  for  himself, 
and  exercise  forethought  if  he  and  his  family  are  to  live  at  all; 
two  things  w^hich  had  so  far  not  been  demanded,  and  for  which 
there  was  no  racial  preparation. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  observers  whose  word  can  scarce  be 
doubted,  that  a  crazy  negro  was  a  rare  sight  before  emancipation. 
However  that  may  be,  we  know  he  is  by  no  means  rare  today. 

We  are  beginning  to  think  of  insanity  as  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  to  adjust  to  the  demands  of  his  environment. 
In  the  upward  spring  of  any  race  it  is  inevita^ble  that  many  indi- 
viduals will  fall  because  of  their  inability  to  change  with  changing 
conditions.  With  this  in  mind,  we  can  understand  why  insanity 
should  be  on  the  increase  in  the  colored  race,  for  of  it  is  being 
demanded  an  adjustment  much  harder  to  make,  when  we  con- 
sider the  factors  to  be  used  in  the  problem,  than  any  other  race  has 
yet  been  called  upon  to  attempt. 

Dementia  precox  is  essentially  a  deteriorating  psychosis.  It  is 
protein  in  its  manifestations,  every  case  being  a  case  by  itself; 
so  that  we  are  reminded  of  Lombroso's  dictum  concerning  pel- 
lagra, "  There  is  no  disease,  only  the  diseased." 

Because  the  colored  patient  already  lives  upon  a  plane  much 
lower  than  his  white  neighbor,  actual  deterioration  in  the  individ- 
ual must  be  differentiated  from  the  supposed  loss  of  a  racial  pe- 
riod he  has  not  yet  attained. 

As  this  psychosis  exists  in  the  colored  race,  it  differs  in  no 
essentials  from  the  picture  so  well  known.  Its  etiology  is  the 
same.  The  race,  because  of  the  vicissitudes  of  its  history,  is 
peculiarly  prone  to  this  form  of  mental  trouble.  The  last  hun- 
dred admissions  to  the  female  colored  receiving  service  of  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  have  contained  thirty-seven 
cases  of  dementia  precox.  Diefendorf  says  that  this  disease  com- 
prises from  fourteen  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  all  admissions  to  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane. 

Hard  as  it  is  to  get  a  reliable  history  either  from  the  patient 
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or  from  his  relatives,  fractional  as  are  the  relationships  of  those 
supposedly  of  the  same  family,  and  poor  observers  as  these  people 
are  of  each  other,  nevertheless  a  strain  of  heredity  is  often  found, 
although  it  is  necessarily  short,  being  invariably  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness of  "'fore  de  war." 

The  two  great  exciting  causes,  worry  and  emotional  shock  are 
found  repeatedly.  Worry  over  the  wawardness  of  son  or  daugh- 
ter; over  the  growing  difficulty  of  making  both  ends  meet;  or  over 
the  very  real  neglect  of  a  lazy  husband  are  many  times  assigned 
as  the  cause.  As  to  shock,  acute  excitements  followed  in  spe- 
cific instances:  the  sudden  insanity  of  a  beloved  brother;  the 
sudden  death  of  a  dear  sister;  and  again  of  a  mother;  and  in  one 
patient,  a  deep  catatonic  stupor  followed  the  institution  of  divorce 
proceedings  in  which  she  was  named  as  correspondent. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease,  so  far  as  it  is  now  known, 
shows  only  evidences  of  a  deteriorating  process — lipoid  degenera- 
tion, reticular  degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells,  proliferation  of 
neurogliar  tissue,  and  Kornchen  cells.  It  is  axiomatic  that  race 
can  have  no  bearing  upon  this. 

As  to  its  symptomatology.  We  find  little  change  in  apprehen- 
sion. The  patient  is  alive  to  her  surroundings,  is  approximately 
oriented  for  time,  knows  where  she  is  and  with  whom  she  is  asso- 
ciated. She  is  cognizant  of  the  happenings  of  her  small  world, 
although  of  the  greater  world  without  she  may  care  nothing.  In 
acute  cases  of  confusion  or  stupor,  she  often  appears  perfectly 
oblivious  of  anything  that  may  be  done  or  said.  However  her 
apperceptive  faculties  may  be  said  to  be  working  automatically, 
for  when  she  has  recovered  sufficiently  to  give  expression  to  her 
disordered  thoughts  she  is  found  to  have  a  fairly  complete  record 
of  the  passage  of  events  during  that  time. 

There  is  the  splitting  of  the  personality  as  described  by  Bleuler, 
plainly  to  be  seen,  and  often  recognized  by  the  patient.  Several 
recovered  patients  have  spoken  of  this :  'T  wanted  to  do  so  and 
so,  and  I  didn't  want  to  do  it."  Lesser  grades  of  the  splitting  of 
the  psyche,  seen  in  a  lack  of  harmony  between  the  affect  and  the 
idea  are  repeatedly  seen. 

V oluntary  attention,  the  "  staying  power  "  which  carries  a  dis- 
agreeable or  difficult  task  to  completion,  is  already  deficient  in 
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the  race.  Hence  its  impairment  under  a  psychosis  is  usually  more 
apparent  than  real. 

Because  her  work  is  most  often  constant  repetitions  of  some 
form  of  manual  labor  and  usually  is  directed  by  someone  else,  we 
often  find  this  disease  quite  far  advanced  in  one  whose  ability  to 
earn  her  daily  bread  has  not  been  disturbed.  Her  racial  charac- 
teristic of  imitation  and  "  submission  to  despots  "  is  not  easily  lost. 
One  woman,  a  greatly  excited  precox,  with  impulsive  tendencies, 
when  asked  if  she  were  crazy  very  promptly  answered,  "  'Deed,  I 
ain't  crazy !  I  can  scrub  as  well  as  I  ever  could."  She  had  for 
years  earned  her  living  by  scrubbing  floors ;  she  had  worked  to 
within  a  very  short  time  of  her  admission,  and  even  when  still 
greatly  excited  in  the  hospital,  she  would  come  from  her  room 
and  scrub  the  floors  of  the  ward  spotlessly  clean.  Again  and 
again  in  talking  with  the  relatives  of  patients,  do  we  hear,  "I  don't 
see  how  she  can  be  crazy,  she  did  her  work  as  well  as  she  ever 
did."  Many  colored  servants  come  to  us  from  white  families, 
and  their  mistresses,  in  speaking  of  them,  will  say,  "We  knew 
that  she  had  been  queer  for  a  long  time,  but  her  work  was  not 
changed." 

This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  precox  patient 
of  the  colored  race  does  not  lose  his  ability  to  carry  on  that  line 
of  work  which  had  been  his  before  the  onset  of  the  psychosis,  for 
he  does  lose  it  as  absolutely  as  does  one  of  a  higher  race.  But 
it  is  a  much  later  development  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Whereas  in  the  Caucasian  race  this  is  often  the  earliest  and  per- 
haps for  some  time  the  only  manifestation,  in  the  Negro  race, 
when  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  carry  on  his  daily  task  is  im- 
paired, the  disease  is  no  longer  in  its  incipiency. 

During  its  years  of  savagery,  the  race  had  learned  no  lessons  in 
emotional  control,  and  what  they  attained  during  their  few  gen- 
erations of  slavery  left  them  unstable.  For  this  reason  we  find 
deterioration  in  the  emotional  sphere  most  often  an  early  and  a 
persistent  manifestation.  We  see  the  precox  indifference  early  in 
the  history  of  our  cases.  One  rather  intelligent  colored  woman, 
who  was  trying  to  give  a  history  of  her  sister,  a  newly  admitted 
patient,  could  only  say,  "  She  just  didn't  seem  to  love  us  any 
more."  On  the  other  hand,  a  hyperreaction  to  slight  emotional 
stimuli  is  very  common.    This  same  patient  would  often  cry  loud 
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and  long  when  her  sister  visited  her,  merely  because  her  sister 
"was  so  good  to  her."  In  several  cases  of  the  catatonic  type 
have  the  patients  been  seen,  perfectly  rigid  and  motionless,  with 
a  mask-like  expression  of  face,  with  great  tears  rolling  down  their 
cheeks,  there  being  no  extraneous  cause  discoverable  to  account 
for  it. 

As  this  race  exists  in  Africa,  its  sexual  instincts  are  peculiarly 
unrestrained,  and  although  they  have  learned  much  moderation, 
these  desires  are  usually  fully  satisfied  with  no  feeling  of  having 
done  wrong.  This  will  account  for  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
sexual  perversions  are  seen  among  precox  patients  of  the  colored 
race  much  less  frequently  than  among  those  of  the  white  race. 
A  masturbator  upon  the  female  colored  wards  of  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  rare,  and  smearing  of  filth  is  much  less 
common  than  upon  the  white  wards.  During  the  last  eighteen 
months  pleasure  in  self  mutilation  has  been  seen  in  but  one  colored 
woman,  and  it  was  then  a  transient  manifestation.  For  the  same 
reason  they  seldom  have  recourse  to  symbolism  in  this  sphere. 
The  experience  of  the  writer  has  been  that  her  patients  usually 
will  speak  freely  and  unreservedly  of  this  portion  of  their  lives, 
and  buried  complexes  do  not  seem  to  exist.  Even  their  dreams 
are  frankly  wish  fulfilling,  and  are  as  frankly  described. 

Somato-psychic  sensations  are  common  in  all  forms  of  precox. 
One  woman  complained  that  she  felt  like  a  wooden  woman.  An- 
other, a  young  girl,  looked  in  surprise  at  her  body  when  coming 
from  her  bath,  and  said  "  This  is  not  my  body,  where  is  my 
body  ?  "  Later  the  same  patient  said  that  her  head  did  not  belong 
to  her,  and  in  apparent  seriousness  asked  a  fellow  patient  for 
hers.    Still  another  insisted  that  her  head  had  been  cut  ofif. 

Hallucinations  are  common.  These  are  the  famihar  disturb- 
ances of  the  visual  and  auditory  spheres,  and  of  tactile  and  ther- 
mic sensations.  They  are,  however,  many  times  given  a  most 
primitive  interpretation.  The  patient  sees  ghosts  and  hears  them 
talk.  She  has  been  conjured,  or  someone  has  wished  a  spell  on 
her.    The  sheets  are  bewitched,  hence  their  burning  her. 

Dementia  precox  in  the  colored  race  is  seen  in  its  three  chief 
forms,  hebephrenic,  catatonic,  and  paranoid,  their  relative  fre- 
quency being  in  the  order  named,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Caucasian 
race.    The  catatonic  type  is  very  pronounced.    Its  three  cardinal 
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symptoms,  resistance,  negativism,  and  mutism,  exist  in  so  extreme 
a  degree  that  it  seems  impossible  they  could  grow  deeper.  A 
foreign  psychiatrist,^  well  known  by  his  work  on  schizophrenia,  in 
a  recent  visit  to  some  of  the  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane 
in  Jamaica,  was  told  that  catatonic  precox  did  not  exist  in  their 
colored  patients.  This  is  far  from  the  experience  in  the  Govern- 
ment Hospital  for  the  Insane.  In  the  last  hundred  admissions 
previously  spoken  of  as  containing  thirty-seven  cases  of  dementia 
precox,  there  were  eight  cases  of  the  catatonic  type,  all  quite 
severe.  The  following^  is  the  history  of  one  of  them,  who,  oddly 
enough,  is  a  Jamaican. 

The  family  history  shows  no  nervous  or  mental  trouble  in  ante- 
cedents or  collaterals.  The  patient  was  born  in  Jamaica,  about  forty- 
four  years  ago.  Her  father  was  a  fairly  prosperous  merchant,  the 
father  of  a  large  family.  She  attended  private  schools,  receiving  about 
an  eighth  grade  education.  After  her  schooling  was  finished  she  re- 
mained at  home,  it  not  being  at  that  time  necessary  for  her  to  be  self 
supporting.  She  was  an  excellent  seamstress,  and  sewed  a  little,  more 
for  pleasure  than  for  profit.  Her  mother  died,  her  father  married 
again,  and  there  were  several  half-brothers  and  sisters.  The  family 
relations,  however,  were  harmonious.  Later,  her  father  became  bank- 
rupt, and  the  older  members  of  the  family,  among  them  our  patient, 
went  out  to  earn  their  own  living.  She  had  a  sweetheart,  concern- 
ing whom  she  has  always  been  extremely  reticent,  who  left  her  to 
marry  another  at  the  time  of  her  father's  financial  difficulty.  Our 
patient  went  first  to  Costa  Rica,  at  the  invitation  of  a  friend,  where 
she  sewed  for  the  next  three  years,  supporting  herself  but  saving 
no  money.  Then  she  decided  to  come  to  America.  She  entered  at 
New  York,  and  for  the  following  three  years  sewed  in  that  city.  Be- 
tween two  and  three  years  before  admission  to  the  Government  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  she  came  to  Washington,  to  be  with  a  better 
class  of  her  own  race.  She  continued  to  sew,  alternating  this  with 
hair  dressing.  She  managed  to  save  a  little  money,  but  work  was 
irregular,  and  there  would  sometimes  be  several  weeks  when  she  would 
have  no  engagements. 

2  During  his  visit  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  Prof. 
Bleuler  told 'the  superintendent  of  his  trip  through  various  institutions  of 
the  same  class  in  Jamaica.  There  he  was  told  that  they  had  no,  or  very 
few  cases  of  catatonic  dementia  precox  among  their  colored  patients. 
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Her  attack  came  suddenly,  in  March  of  1913.  She  felt  that  her 
head  was  tightening,  and  rushed  into  a  nearby  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  demand 
that  someone  massage  her  scalp.  She  was  taken  to  one  of  the  general 
hospitals  of  the  city.  This  sensation  persisted,  and  there  was  added  to 
it  a  feeling  of  twisting  in  her  muscles.  She  massaged  herself  con- 
stantly. This  served  to  straighten  out  the  twists,  but  they  returned 
as  soon  as  she  ceased.  She  frequently  became  frightened  at  this,  and 
would  scream  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  She  was  removed  to  the  Wash- 
ington Asylum  Hospital.  Her  somato-psychic  sensations  persisted 
for  sometime,  but  gradually  lessened  and  finally  disappeared.  At  this 
time  she  had  many  visions,  which  she  always  recognized  as  such. 
They  usually  pertained  to  Heaven,  and  to  the  future.  She  thought 
the  Lord  was  trying  to  show  her  by  this  means  that  he  would  help 
her  through  all  her  troubles. 

Upon  admission  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  she 
was  quiet,  adapted  herself  with  ease  to  her  environment,  and  was  care- 
ful about  her  personal  appearance.  She  seldom  initiated  conversa- 
tion but  when  spoken  to,  answered  in  a  pleasant  manner.  She  was 
oriented  in  all  spheres,  but  was  lacking  in  insight.  Memory  was  ap- 
parently not  impaired  and  she  responded  well  to  the  special  intelli- 
gence tests.  She  had  hoped  to  be  discharged  when  she  appeared  for 
her  trial,  but  instead  she  was  formally  committed  to  the  Hospital. 
She  then  gave  way  completely  to  her  psychosis.  She  was  emotionally 
depressed;  she  walked  aimlessly  about  the  ward,  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  disturbed^  She  became  untidy  in  appearance, 
and  would  not  allow  her  hair  to  be  combed.  She  held  saliva 
in  her  mouth  for  hours,  finally  expectorating  it  about  the  floor.  She 
removed  her  clothing  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window.  She  finally 
became  mute,  resistive  and  negativistic.  She  would  assume  various 
constrained  catatonic  attitudes  which  she  would  hold  for  hours.  One 
most  often  seen,  was  standing  with  her  right  arm  raised  straight 
above  her  head,  the  index  finger  pointing  heavenward  and  the  other 
index  finger  upon  her  lips.  This  condition  lasted  until  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  when  she  slowly  began  to  improve.  After  several  weeks 
she  had  apparently  recovered.  She  could  then  recall  in  detail  all  the 
events  of  her  sickness,  and  her  insight  was  good.  She  could  explain 
her  various  actions  only  by  saying  she  had  to  do  as  she  did,  and 
whatever  was  asked  of  her  she  felt  impelled  to  do  the  opposite.  She 
complained  that  any  thought,  once  admitted  to  consciousness,  tended 
to  repeat  itself  indefinitely,  ceasing  only  if  replaced  by  another  which 
in  its  turn  would  repeat. 

Remissions,  which  are  apparently  recoveries,  are  by  no  means 
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rare.  Because  the  patient  has  not  so  very  far  to  climb  back  to  her 
original  estate,  she  can  usually  return  to  her  former  sphere  of 
life,  take  up  her  work  where  she  dropped  it,  and  show  practically 
nothing  of  the  storm  through  which  she  has  passed,  although  a 
recurrence  of  her  trouble  is  liable  to  follow  another  strain.  Other 
patients  who  do  not  become  well  enough  to  leave  the  hospital, 
are  yet  capable  of  doing  a  great  many  of  the  tasks  well  to  which 
they  have  always  been  accustomed,  and  are  the  best  workers  of  the 
institution  on  their  own  or  neighboring  wards,  and  in  the  laundry. 

All  forms  tend  to  dementia,  and  the  end  picture  of  this  deasese, 
in  this  race  as  in  others,  is  a  purely  vegetative  existence. 

The  following  case  history*  shows  very  well  the  primitive  char- 
acter of  these  people. 

The  maternal  grandparents  were  slaves  on  a  Virginia  plantation, 
while  the  paternal  grandparents  belonged  to  a  Maryland  family.  One 
maternal  aunt  and  one  maternal  cousin  have  been  insane.  The  father 
was  formerly  of  alcoholic  tendencies.  Further  than  this  no  nervous 
or  mental  trouble,  and  no  wasting  physical  diseases  appeared  in  the 
history.  The  patient  was  born  in  Maryland  about  thirty  years  ago. 
She  lived  the  ordinary  life  of  a  little  colored  girl,  having  the  usual 
diseases  of  childhood.  She  attended  school  but  little,  and  can  now 
only  read.  Her  industrial  life  began  early,  minding  babies,  helping 
about  the  house,  and  assisting  the  cook,  until  she  was  finally  able 
to  take  a  regular  place  of  service.  She  has  always  worked  for  the 
better  class  of  white  people,  and  has  always  been  well  liked  by  her 
employers.  In  191 1  she  went  to  Philadelphia  and  became  cook  for 
Mrs.  G  — ,  where  she  has  remained  since.  In  the  early  summer  of 
1913  she  began  feeling  ill,  but  continued  at  her  place  of  service. 
The  upper  part  of  her  abdomen  became  "  all  puffed  up."  She  thought 
she  was  too  poor  to  consult  a  physician,  so  she  went  to  an  herb  doctor, 
one  of  her  own  race.  He  gave  her  four  different  kinds  of  herbs  from 
which  she  made  an  infusion,  taking  a  wine  glass  full  three  times  a 
day.  In  all  she  paid  him  twenty-five  dollars,  but  he  failed  to  help 
her.  She  then  went  to  another  herb  doctor  whom  she  had  previously 
known.  She  had  often  gone  to  him  for  sage  for  her  hair,  and  he  had 
given  her  many  worthless  presents.  She  described  him  as  being  a 
little,  low,  West  Indian  man,  most  immoral  in  practices.  He  told  her 
there  was  a  snake  inside  her,  and  gave  her  some  medicine  to  enable  her 
to  get  rid  of  it.    She  took  but  one  dose,  and  was  then  unaccountably 
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impelled  to  break  the  bottle.  She  was  also  impelled  to  throw  away 
her  gold  watch,  and  she  blames  the  West  Indian  for  the  impulse,  al- 
though he  never  told  her  to  do  this.  He  did,  however,  tell  her  to 
change  her  rooming  place  immediately  or  she  would  be  sorry.  She 
obeyed  with  childlike  faith.  The  next  family  with  whom  she  lived 
put  powder  in  her  trunk  and  she  even  felt  it  in  her  pillow.  She  tried 
to  protect  herself  by  putting  the  Bible  under  her  pillow,  and  getting 
into  bed  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  mean  time  her  "  puffiness " 
disappeared.  Her  herb  doctor  finally  told  her  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  her  except  that  she  "  needed  a  man,"'  and  tried  to  force 
himself  upon  her.  This  she  steadily  refused.  Her  persecutions  be- 
came so  constant  that  she  finally  told  Mrs.  G  — ,  and  also  asked  for  the 
loan  of  a  dollar.  This  was  given  her  and  she  threw  it  away.  She 
asked  for  another,  which  was  given  her,  only  to  be  in  its  turn  thrown 
away.  During  the  night  she  wakened  with  rapidly  beating  heart,  at 
hearing  a  voice  say,  "  Go  get  $135,  go  get  $135,  go  get  $135."  Three 
times  that  night  she  returned  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  G. — ,  upon  the  last 
trip  opening  even,-  window  in  the  house.  The  herb  doctor  was  in  some 
peculiar  manner  connected  with  these  impulsive  acts,  but  she  cannot 
formulate  her  feelings  concerning  this. 

At  this  point  in  her  sickness  the  patient  was  taken  to  the  home  of 
her  sister  in  Washington,  D.  C.  (It  might  be  added  that  the  West 
Indian  tried  to  follow  her  with  letters,  but  these  the  patient  never 
saw.)  She  now  became  greatly  excited;  beat  her  head  against 
the  wall,  fought  ever}-one  who  came  near,  and  put  her  brother-in- 
law  bodily  out  of  doors.  She  took  ofif  all  her  clothing,  threw  it  out  of 
the  window,  went  to  bed  and  stayed  there.  She  would  neither  eat  nor 
talk,  thinking  the  Lord  did  not  want  her  to,  although  she  never 
heard  His  voice  telling  her  so.  She  now  became  very  sure  that  the 
herb  doctor  had  put  a  spell  on  her  and  she  read  her  Bible  constantly, 
to  exorcise  it.  She  was  admitted  to  the  Washington  Asylum  Hospital. 
While  there  she  persisted  in  her  refusal  to  eat  or  to  talk.  She  now 
thought  the  food  was  unholy  and  the  people  about  her  unholy.  She 
read  her  Bible,  and  prayed  all  day  long.  When  brought  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Hospital  for  the  Insane  she  no  longer  cared  what  might  be- 
come of  her.  She  was  at  first  mute  and  refused  food,  but  after  a  few 
tubings  she  began  to  eat  and  to  talk.  She  asked  for  her  Bible,  but 
fearing  that  she  would  again  draw  within  herself  this  was  refused. 
She  tried  to  console  herself  by  singing  hymns  and  repeating  verses 
from  the  Bible.  Of  these,  however,  she  knows  very  few.  She  often 
begins,  but  never  finishes,  the  tvventy-third  Psalm.  This  she  says  is 
not  in  the  Bible,  the  Lord  just  gave  it  to  her.    She  is  about  the 
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ward  all  day,  and  in  spite  of  herself  more  earthly  matters  are  gaining 
entrance  and  she  is  gradually  coming  forth  from  her  seclusion.  How- 
ever her  faith  in  spells  in  general  and  her  own  spell  in  particular  is 
unshaken. 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said  this  needs  no  comment. 
From  another  case,^  we  learn  the  following: 

The  only  thing  of  note  in  the  family  history  is  that  the  patient's 
father  was  an  alcoholic.  The  patient  was  born  in  New  Jersey  and 
is  now  about  forty-four  years  old.  She  has  considerable  white  blood. 
She  lived  an  ordinary,  uneventful  life,  attended  school  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  graduated  from  the  Normal  School.  She  then  be- 
gan to  teach,  but  never  was  very  successful,  discipline  being  espe- 
cially hard  for  her.  She  was  noticeably  hysterical  while  still  in  school, 
and  after  having  taught  a  while  dementia  precox  became  evident. 
She  was  admitted  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  insane  in  Febru- 
ary of  1888,  being  then  acutely  excited.  She  was  discharged  after 
five  months'  treatment,  and  again  tried  to  teach.  She  however  met 
with  no  greater  success  than  at  first.  There  was  a  recurrence  of  her 
excitement  in  1901,  and  she  was  again  admitted  to  the  hospital. 
After  three  years  she  was  discharged.  Then  she  remained  at  home, 
doing  nothing.  She  grew  steadily  more  and  more  indifferent,  head- 
strong, mischievous,  and  destructive  until  it  was  again  necessary  to 
bring  her  to  the  hospital.  At  the  present  time  there  is  but  little  of 
her  former  mentality.  The  picture  has  been  fully  painted  with  the 
brush  of  deterioration.  She  is  dull  and  apathetic,  quite  indifferent 
to  her  surroundings.  She  cannot  remember  her  place  at  the  table  nor 
her  bed.  She  refuses  to  remain  properly  dressed,  and  tears  her  cloth- 
ing into  strings.  She  is  especially  untidy  as  to  her  hair,  which  she 
pulls  about  her  shoulders  as  soon  as  it  is  combed.  She  is  habitually 
untidy  in  habits.  She  cannot  remember  the  people  with  whom  she  is 
daily  associated,  and  although  she  seems  to  remember  her  mother  at 
her  visits,  the  visit  itself  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  it  is  over.  She 
crouches  all  day  upon  the  floor,  singing  softly  to  herself. 

In  this  case  we  see  the  wTeck  of  one  of  the  more  advanced  of 
the  colored  race,  one  far  removed  from  the  young  girl  of  the  pre- 
ceding history.  There  is  also  no  evidence  at  present  to  be  ob- 
tained of  the  very  primitive  thought  content  of  the  younger  one, 
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and  in  view  of  her  definite  attainments  we  would  not  expect  to 
find  it. 

Dementia  precox  is  dementia  precox  still,  though  present  in  an 
already  primitive  race.    "  There  is  no  disease,  only  the  diseased." 
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By  John  E.  Lind,  M.D. 

GO\TRNMENT    HOSPITAL   FOR   THE   INSANE,    WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 

In  the  case  which  I  wish  to  discuss  somewhat  in  detail,  the 
most  striking  aspect  of  the  delusional  field  has  as  its  foundation 
a  complex  which  is  extremely  common,  one  might  almost  say, 
universal,  in  the  negro.  This  complex  is  based  upon  the  social 
subordination  of  the  negro  in  the  United  States,  and  as  the  most 
obvious  racial  distinction  serving  to  set  him  apart  from  the  more 
favored  race  is  his  color,  I  shall  refer  to  it  hereafter  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  as  the  "  color  complex." 

That  the  color  complex  is  present  even  in  negroes  presenting 
no  evidence  of  a  psychosis  might  almost  be  accepted  as  a 
truism.  I  shall  mention,  however,  a  few  evidences  of  this.  In 
the  somewhat  primitive  theological  conception  which  obtains 
among  the  negroes,  the  Deity  is  personified  as  a  white  man,  the 
angels  also  are  white.  Apparent  exceptions  to  this  must  be  noted. 
I  have  seen  works  of  art  for  sale  in  stores  catering  to  negro 
trade,  representing  scenes  in  Paradise,  translations,  etc.,  where 
the  celestial  figures  were  black,  a  startling,  vivid  black.  The 
motives  prompting  such  production,  as  well  as  those  which  might 
actuate  their  purchase  and  their  acceptance  as  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  the  future  state  are  probably  a  note  of  defiance,  a  pro- 
test against  the  orthodox  color  scheme  of  salvation,  and  by  infer- 
ence a  recognition  that  the  latter  does  not  exist.  But  these  are 
exceptions  and  the  rule  which  will  be  verified  by  any  one  who 
has  had  considerable  dealing  with  the  negroes  is  that  the  future 
blessed  state  according  to  their  ideas  is  one  in  which  they  will 
display  a  spotless  integument  and  the  first  ceremony  in  the  ritual 
of  their  entrance  to  Heaven  is  the  casting  aside  of  the  ebony 
husk. 

I  have  observed  in  the  dreams  of  negroes  that  frequently 
there  will  be  presented  some  such  dream  picture  as  this,  "  I  saw 
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my  girl  and  she  was  white  and  talking  to  a  lot  of  white  people." 
Or  the  dreamer  finds  himself  in  the  company  of  white  women 
or  men  who  treat  him  as  an  equal.  Usually  in  these  instances, 
the  dreamer  adds  the  significant  statement,  "  I  could  not  see 
what  color  I  was  myself."  Accepting  these  dream  pictures  as 
wish-fulfillments,^  according  to  the  Freudian  doctrine,  we  have 
them  as  further  proofs  of  the  repressed  wishes  present  in  the 
negro,  i.  e.,  to  be  white.^ 

The  study  of  word  associations  in  negroes  would  prob- 
ably bring  out  disturbances  in  reaction  to  such  words  as  "  black, 
white,  negro,  skin,  colored,"  etc.,  but  as  I  have  not  studied  these 
in  mentally  normal  negroes  to  any  extent,  I  can  not  generalize. 
However,  in  such  of  the  negro  inmates  of  the  Government  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  as  I  have  been  able  to  try  the  word  associa- 
tions, I  have  noticed  marked  disturbances  in  the  reaction  to  these 
words. 

The  acceptance  of  the  superiority  of  the  white  race,  or  rather 
the  general  acquiescence  in  the  desirability  of  Caucasian  blood 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  mulattoes  are  prone  to  boast 
of  the  admixture  of  white  blood,  usually  exaggerating  this  con- 
siderably in  spite  of  the  fairly  obvious  inference  that  such  hered- 
ity is  almost  certainly  tainted,  to  say  the  least.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  never  boast  of  the  Ethiopian  strain. 

Whether  then  we  accept  or  deny  the  hypothesis  of  the  ubiquity 
of  the  color  complex  in  the  mentally  normal  negro,  no  exhaustive 
study  of  psychoses  in  negroes  is  necessary  to  show  that  it  exists 
in  very  many  of  these  and  often  moulds  largely  the  topography 
of  the  delusionary  field. 

Adler^  in  his  monograph  on  the  nervous  character  is  inclined 
to  give  a  less  important  part  in  the  etiology  of  mental  disturb- 
ances to  the  sexual  factor  than  Freud.  He  discusses  at  length, 
the  conflict  in  the  life  of  the  individual  with  the  will  to  power," 
of  Nietzsche,*  and  holds  that  this,  with  a  sense  of  inferiority, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  proportion  of  disturbances  in  the  in- 
dividual psychic  life. 

1  Freud,  S.  Traumdeutung. 

2  Lind,  J.  E.  "  The  Dream  as  a  Simple  Wish  Fulfillment  in  the 
Negro."   Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  III. 

^Adler,  A.    Ueber  den  Nervosen  Character. 
*  Nietzsche,  F.    Genealogy  of  Morals. 
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This  sense  of  inferiority  is  concretely  represented  in  the 
negro  by  his  color  and  when  he  has  failed  to  adapt  himself 
to  reality  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  compensates  himself  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  order  of  things:  He  makes  himself  white, 
his  seeming  dark  hue  is  due  to  a  disguise  which  he  has  adopted 
for  one  purpose  or  another,  or  it  has  been  acquired  accidentally. 
By  the  simple  conversion  of  his  outer  skin  into  another  color,  he 
symbolizes  his  indentification  with  the,  to  him,  superior  race,  the 
white  race.  He  is  then  on  a  par  with  the  more  favored  beings 
and  as  such  has  adjusted  himself  with  the  world.  With  the  simple 
change  of  color  as  a  starting  point,  he  may  elaborate  an  individ- 
ual world,  the  completeness  and  consistency  of  which  depends 
on  such  factors  as  his  power  to  visualize,  his  ideation,  memory, 
etc. 

A  number  of  cases  from  the  wards  of  the  Government  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  might  be  described,  illustrating  delusional 
fields  based  on  the  color  complex,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  do 
not  permit,  and  the  case  I  wish  to  present  in  detail  is  somewhat 
lengthy.   So,  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  these  very  briefly. 

I.  Case  of  A.  W.  Hebephrenic  dementia  precox.  This  pa- 
tient claims  he  is  a  white  man.  He  is  unable  to  explain  why  he 
is  not  the  same  color  as  other  white  men,  but  shows  the  palms 
of  his  hands  which  are  very  light  colored  as  is  usual  with  his 
race,  and  says  that  shows  what  his  real  color  ought  to  be.  Asked 
if  his  parents  were  white,  he  says  he  never  had  a  father  or 
mother,  but  came  into  the  world  by  himself. 

II.  Case  of  G.  A.  Senile  dementia.  This  patient  says  he  is 
white  and  that  all  his  relatives  were  white.  He  accounts  for  his 
present  color  by  saying  that  dye  in  the  water  in  which  he  washed 
changed  his  color.  He  has  often  dreamed  about  doing  business 
with  white  merchants  who  seemed  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were  a 
white  man  and  their  equal. 

III.  J.  M.  Paranoid  dementia  precox,  or  paranoid  state. 
This  patient,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  seems  to  entertain 
the  idea  that  through  his  mother  he  descended  from  an  Ethiopian 
prince  who  at  one  time  conquered  and  ruled  over  Egypt.  The 
ancient  Ethiopians,  he  holds,  were  not  black,  but  came  from 
Eastern  Asia  and  were  light  colored. 

IV.  Case  of  G.  W.   Hebephrenic  dementia  precox.  Patient 
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states  that  this  institution  is  an  Indian  reservation  and  that  he 
himself  is  a  full-blooded  Indian.  He  is  being  shut  up  here  by  the 
Government  because  he  would  have  too  much  influence  am.ong  the 
Indians  if  he  were  at  large. 

V.  Case  of  J.  B.  Hebephrenic  dementia  precox.  This  pa- 
tient, who  is  very  much  deteriorated,  spends  hours  of  every  day 
washing  his  face  and  hands.  He  is  quite  inaccessible,  but  when 
repeated  attempts  are  made  to  learn  the  reason  for  this,  he  says, 
"  Get  paint  off."  Xo  further  explanation  can  be  obtained,  but 
it  does  not  seem,  an  unwarranted  deduction  that  he  believes  his 
color  to  be  superimposed. 

VI.  Case  of  W.  M.  Paranoid  dementia  precox.  This  pa- 
tient who  is  so  light  colored  that  he  would  pass  readily  for  a 
white  man,  came  to  Washington  to  see  the  President  on  account 
of  persecution  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  for  several  years. 
It  seems  certain  persons  accused  him  of  tn.-ing  to  pass  as  white 
and  formed  a  society  to  get  him  into  trouble.  Several  white 
society  girls  in  his  home  town  were  implicated  in  it.  They  tried 
to  lead  him  on  so  that  he  would  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  and  then  they  would  have  a  definite  charge  against  him. 

VI.  Case  of  P.  S.  General  paresis.  He  says,  I  am  going 
out  pretty  soon  and  get  white.  You  see  that  silver  on  the  roof 
Case  of  P.  S.  General  paresis.  He  says,  "  I  am  going 
out  and  take  a  bath  in  that  and  turn  white." 

Dr.  Mary  O'Malley  in  charge  of  the  female  department  of 
the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  assures  me  that  the 
color  complex  is  often  found  cropping  out  in  the  delusional  field, 
and  quoted  me  a  number  of  cases.  A  few  of  these  will  suffice  for 
illustration : 

VIII.  Case  of  S.  E.  Colored  female.  Paranoid  state.  Six 
or  seven  white  boys  of  whom  the  ring-leader  lived  in  the  flat 
above  her  and  called  her  names  of  an  extremely  vulgar  character. 
Colored  men  are  jealous  of  her  because  she  is  married  to  a  white 
man. 

IX.  Case  of  A.  L.  Paranoid  precox.  This  patient  states 
she  is  a  white  woman;  the  present  color  of  her  skin  has 
been  caused  by  eating  dark-colored  food.  She  calls  the  physician 
her  daughter  and  the  nurses  her  children. 

X.  Case  of  M.  B.    Paranoid  precox.    This  patient  says  she 
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is  a  white  woman,  the  only  white  woman  on  her  floor.  She  ac- 
counts for  her  color  by  saying  that  some  one  has  put  the  color 
of  dyed  animals  on  her. 

The  case  which  I  wish  to  present  in  full,  is  that  of  M.  C, 
a  colored  male,  aged  thirty-three,  who  is  serving  a  life  sentence 
for  murder  in  the  second  degree.  Very  little  information  is  ob- 
tainable about  his  heredity,  and  this  little  is  negative.  As  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  he  never  had  any  serious  physical  dis- 
ease, with  the  exception  of  gonorrhea,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
which  lasted  two  months  and  was  followed  by  a  stricture.  His 
school  life  lasted  from  his  fifth  to  his  sixteenth  year,  and  it  is  not 
known  what  progress  he  made  as  the  information  was  obtained 
from  the  patient  himself,  and  his  statements  are  grandiose  in 
the  extreme.  He  has  been  a  laborer,  and  also  learned  the  bar- 
bering  trade,  which  he  gives  as  his  occupation.  He  has  never 
married  and  nothing  abnormal  sexually  can  be  learned.  He  drank 
beer  and  whiskey  freely  and  has  been  intoxicated  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  Twice  before  his  present  trouble  he  was  arrested 
and  convicted  of  minor  offenses. 

In  1907,  at  a  negro  picnic,  he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  another  negro  over  a  woman  and  a  bystander  essayed  the 
role  of  peacemaker.  The  patient  had  an  open  knife  in  his  hand 
with  which  he  was  cutting  meat,  and  in  the  scuffle,  stabbed  the 
peacemaker,  who  afterwards  died.  The  patient  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  He  arrived  at  the  Lea- 
venworth penitentiary  in  1907. 

The  exact  time  of  the  onset  of  his  psychosis  unfortunately 
cannot  be  learned,  as  the  prison  record  obtained  with  him  gives 
scant  information  on  this  subject.  It  merely  shows  that  he  was 
admitted  to  the  psychopathic  ward  there,  October  20,  1912,  and 
that  "  for  some  time  previous  to  that  he  had  been  under  observa- 
tion on  account  of  erratic  behavior."  This  behavior  as  nearly  as 
can  be  learned  was : 

He  called  the  attention  of  the  prison  physician  to  a  tattoo 
mark  on  his  hand  and  stated  that  he  believed  that  he  was  not  a 
negro,  but  painted  black.  He  also  expressed  ideas  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  built  a  number  of  prisons  and  railroads,  that  the  war- 
den owed  him  $40,000,  that  he  was  a  detective,  an  author,  etc. 

The  ward  notes  made  by  the  attendent  in  the  psychopathic 
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ward  in  the  prison  are  mostly  statements  that  he  "wanders  in 
his  talk/'  We  also  learn  that  on  October  21st,  "Claims  he  built 
this  prison  and  that  it  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing, at  Washington."  October  22,  says  he  built  all  prisons  and 
railroads  in  this  country.  October  26,  says  he  must  get  out  as 
"  he  has  a  contract  to  build  a  big  railroad."  October  27,  says  "  he 
has  a  secret  paint  which  he  can  use  that  will  turn  him  white." 

Here  as  nearly  as  can  be  learned,  is  the  second  expression  of 
the  delusionary  idea  which  becomes  so  prominent.  He  is  now 
gropnig  about,  as  it  were,  for  satisfactory  refuge  from  the 
world  of  reality  and  hits  upon  this  secret  paint.  Later,  as  we 
shall  see,  this  does  not  suit  his  purpose,  and  the  idea  is  modified. 

November  8 — "  Says  he  has  a  contract  to  build  a  prison 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  waiting  for  his  railroad  contracts 
to  be  signed." 

November  10 — "Says  he  has  poisoned  water  in  his  cell.  Can 
kill  a  million  people." 

This  is  the  last  note  made  on  the  case  as  he  was  shortly  af- 
terwards transferred  to  this  hospital,  but  while  in  the  psycho- 
pathic ward  he  wrote  two  letters  to  the  warden  and  the  prison 
physician,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  money  the  warden  owes  him, 
the  contracts  which  await  his  signature  and  states,  "I  left  some 
oil  in  a  can  in  the  storeroom  that  will  take  this  paint  off." 

M.  C.  arrived  at  this  hospital  on  December  6,  1912.  The 
physical  examination  was  negative,  with  the  exception  of  some 
fine  tremors  of  the  tongue,  eyes  and  fingers,  the  urinalysis 
was  negative  and  the  Wassermann  reaction  with  the  blood  serum 
was  negative.  Examination  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  was  nega- 
tive in  every  respect. 

A  mental  examination  made  shortly  after  admission  showed 
the  following:  (The  scheme  in  White's  "Outlines  of  Psychi- 
atry"'^ was  used.) 

Patient  was  accurately  oriented  in  all  spheres.  He  was  neither 
depressed  nor  elated,  but  appeared  rather  impatient  to  be  put 
in  communication  with  his  white  relatives  and  friends  so  that 
he  might  take  his  place  in  the  world  again.  No  hallucinations 
were  obtained.    There  was  absolute  lack  of  insight.  Memory 

5  White,  W.  A.  Outlines  of  Psychiatiy,  4th  Ed.  No.  i.  Mental  and 
Nervous  Disease  Monograph  Series. 
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and  intelligence  did  not  appear  to  be  impaired.  The  whole  psych- 
osis seemed  to  consist  of  a  confused  mass  of  delusionary  ideas,  the 
most  constant  of  which  were  those  about  his  color.  He  stated  that 
he  had  assumed  his  present  disguise  a  number  of  times  in  the  past, 
in  order  that  he  might  mingle  freely  with  the  negroes  to  carry 
out  certain  business  and  political  projects.  He  had  also  adopted, 
so  to  speak,  a  negro  family  of  the  same  name  as  his  own  and 
when  he  was  wearing  this  disguise  he  lived  with  them  the  more 
completely  to  fool  people. 

Other  delusionary  ideas  which  do  not  seem  to  play  as  prom- 
inent a  part,  are  that  his  victim  did  not  really  die,  but  only  sim- 
ulated death,  that  he  built  a  town  called  Washington,  in  Louisi- 
ana, exactly  resembling  the  Capitol  City  and  that  there  he  was 
a  leading  citizen,  that  he  built  numerous  prisons  and  railroads, 
that  he  "  immigrates,"  as  he  expresses  it,  people  to  parts  of  the 
South,  West,  etc. 

The  physician's  notes  made  on  this  patient  during  the  year 
and  a  half  he  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  have  shown  little  or  no  change  in  him.  He  has 
perhaps  become  more  unintelligible,  especially  lately  when  more 
determined  efforts  have  been  made  to  uncover  the  mainsprings 
of  his  psychosis.  He  has  been  at  all  times  a  quiet,  well  behaved 
patient,  has  assisted  with  the  ward  work  and  associated  freely 
with  the  other  patients. 

Practically  every  morning  he  accosts  the  physician  on  his 
rounds  and  makes  some  request  relative  to  his  main  delusionary 
idea.  Now  he  wants  a  half  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  with  which 
to  bleach  himself,  again  some  fish-oil  which  may  remove  the 
paint,  etc. 

He  is  quite  a  prolific  letter  writer;  his  productions  are  di- 
rected to  presidents  of  banks,  merchants  and  other  prominent 
men  in  Washington  and  a  town  in  Virginia  where  he  formerly 
lived,  requesting  "that  they  come  up  here  and  identify  him  as 
a  white  man."  The  following  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
doctor,  is  quite  typical : 

"  Preface 

"  I  am  perfectly  that  you  could  ignore  the  fact  that  I  has  this  paint 
own  myself  and  that  I  would  hafter  to  stay  here  a  long  time  if  you 
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did  not  tess  it  for  me  the  fact  is  if  a  hospitle  is  not  a  place  to  tesa 
such  a  thing  as  a  disguise  I  dont  know  the  place  that  is  I  have  been 
here  tenn  months  and  have  spok  to  each  Doctor  about  the  Disguise 
and  know  that  I  have  had  dealing  with  each  one  of  them  that  would 
make  them  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  you  would  not  look  this  over 
carefully  and  give  me  some." 

During  the  past  few  months,  many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
get  in  communication  with  this  patient,  but  his  defenses  are  so 
many  that  these  have  been  of  little  avail. 

In  addition  to  the  information  given  above,  the  following 
features  of  the  case  may  be  of  interest: 

He  says  that  the  time  he  committed  the  crime,  he  had  on 
the  black  paint.  He  says  he  had  himself  painted  black  because 
the  colored  people  had  him  tangled  up  in  certain  laws  he  had 
made,  so  he  wore  the  paint  for  a  disguise.  He  further  states  that 
he  was  doing  some  work  for  Lincoln  and  didn't  want  people  to 
recognize  him. 

He  has  known  thousands  of  white  women  and  men  and  has 
rescued  white  people  from  the  Indians. 

Concerning  his  crime,  he  sa3^s  he  knows  that  the  man  isn't 
dead  because  twice  before  he  saw  the  same  man  in  the  morgue 
laid  out  for  dead. 

An  effort  was  made  to  get  at  the  mechanism  of  this  patient's 
psychosis  by  his  dreams,  but  little  could  be  done  along  this  line. 
He  did  say  that  he  had  dreamed  of  being  with  white  women  and 
men  whom  he  knew,  but  attempts  at  analysis  were  futile. 

One  hundred  word  associations  were  tried  with  M.  C,  but 
instead  of  giving  a  reaction  word,  he  evidently  picked  out  ob- 
jects about  the  room  and  gave  them  at  random  to  the  stimulus 
words,  as  table,  pen,  ink,  cuspidor,  etc.  Then  the  list  was  re- 
peated, but  in  no  instance  was  the  same  reaction  word  given.  The 
average  time  was  2%o  seconds  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
reaction  time  to  "  negro  "  was  seven  seconds  and  "  to  paint,"  nine 
seconds.  The  reaction  word  "  to  cover  "  was  "  milk,"  (possibly 
an  association  of  milk  with  the  perfect  white),  the  reaction 
time  was  four  seconds  and  it  was  reproduced  as  "  paint."  "  To 
paint,"  after  nine  seconds  came  "scrape,"  reproduced  as  ''broth- 
er."  To    negro  "  was  given  "  watch,"  reproduced  as  "  window." 
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So  as  we  sum  up  this  case  and  try  to  understand  the  forces 
which  have  been  at  work  to  produce  such  a  grotesque  delusional 
field  and  such  apparent  dilapidation  of  ideas,  we  are  confronted 
with  several  difficulties.  The  two  chief  are,  first — the  inade- 
quate history  of  the  inception  of  the  psychosis,  and  second — the 
present  inaccessibility  of  the  patient.  We  can  at  best  but  give 
what  appears  to  be  the  explanation. 

We  will  picture  to  ourselves  then,  M.  C.  as  he  was  seven 
years  ago,  a  fairly  typical  negro,  loving  the  physical  excitements 
of  Hfe,  as  his  race  does,  the  warm  sunshine,  the  catchy  music, 
the  alcoholic  glow,  the  vivid  color,  the  one  hundred  and  one  things 
which  make  existence  happy  for  the  negro  in  the  summer  time. 
He  goes  to  a  picnic,  there  is  a  brawl  and  presto!  he  has  killed 
a  man.  Swiftly  succeed  the  jail,  the  court  room,  the  convict 
train  and  the  penitentiary.  He  is  now  a  murderer,  doomed  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  to  be  shut  away  from  all  which  made  life 
enjoyable  to  him. 

How  long  a  period  passed  before  his  adjustment  to  the  schem.e 
of  things  began,  we  do  not  know.  It  was  over  four  years  before 
his  lack  of  harmony  with  his  environment  was  sufficiently  ob- 
vious to  his  jailers  to  make  them  suspect  mental  disorder.  Prob- 
ably there  was  a  period  during  which  his  being  was  benumbed,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  blow  which  had  fallen.  Before  he  began  to  re- 
act to  the  reality  which  had  suddenly  closed  in  on  him,  there  was 
a  time  when  his  vital  forces  were  stunned,  the  shock  was  too  tre- 
mendous to  be  believed,  at  first,  and  he  laid  it  aside  for  future 
and  fuller  consideration.  Then,  too,  during  the  first  year  or  so 
of  his  imprisonment,  there  may  have  been  hopes  which  died  hard. 
He  may  have  cherished  the  idea  that  he  would  find  some  way  of 
escaping  or  that  the  powers  that  be  would  realize  that  his  sen- 
tence was  too  severe  and  mitigate  it  or  pardon  him  entirely. 

But  as  the  months  grew  into  years,  he  sees  these  faint  hopes 
lade  away  and  at  last  he  is  face  to  face  with  reality,  the  reality  of 
a  lifetime  in  prison.  He  must  accept  it  or  battle  with  it.  He  re- 
fuses to  accept  it,  but  resists  it  and  gradually  he  changes  reality. 

As  we  see  him  to-day,  he  is  living  in  the  world  that  he  has 
created  about  himself,  the  universe  of  which  he  is  the  center,  the 
"Deus  ex  machina."  If  we  can  not  orient  ourselves  in  this 
dream  world,  it  is  because  the  patient  alone  possesses  the  open 
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sesame  to  its  mysteries.  Around  his  city,  he  has  thrown  a  wall 
of  unintelligibility ;  if  we  try  to  talk  to  him  now  we  find  he  speaks 
another  language  than  our  own,  he  coins  new  words  and  gives 
utterance  to  phrases  and  sentences  which  have  no  apparent  mean- 
ing and  no  place  in  the  context.  This  is  his  final  and  most  eflPect- 
ive  protection  from  reality. 

Briefly  then,  the  patient  has  compensated  himself  for  reality  in 
three  main  ways : 

First,  he  is  not  a  murderer  because  his  victim  is  still  alive. 

Second,  he  is  not  imprisoned  for  murder  because  he  himself 
built  and  owns  the  prison. 

Third,  he  is  not  the  negro  imprisoned  for  murder,  because 
he  is  a  white  man  disguised  as  a  negro. 

The  first  of  these  compensations  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
elaborated  to  any  great  extent,  and  I  think  this  is  due  to  certain 
racial  characteristics.  A  white  man  under  similar  circumstances 
would  be  apt  to  choose  the  simplest  defence  to  a  charge  of 
murder,  the  corpus  delicti "  of  the  law,  i.e.,  there  had  been  no 
murder  committed,  but  the  victim  simply  feigned  death.  In  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  we  have  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  this  in  a  murderer  who  has  built  up  a  complete  delu- 
sionary  field  practically  on  this  one  idea.  But  this  simple  expla- 
nation does  not  suit  the  negro,  just  as  in  a  law-court  a  negro  is 
not  satisfied  to  deny  a  fact  by  one  plain  contradictory  statement, 
but  must  discourse  at  length  on  the  reasons  why  he  is  not  guilty, — 
like  the  lady  in  the  play,  he  is  inclined  to  protest  too  much. 

The  second  method  of  compensation  presents  much  more  de- 
tail, as  does  the  third,  probably  because  they  are  founded  on  com- 
plexes which  have  existed  from  earliest  childhood,  the  poverty 
complex,  and  the  color  complex.  In  reality  they  may  almost  be 
called  one  complex  for  he  evidently  symbolizes  superiority  by  the 
color  white. 

There  is  perhaps,  a  fourth  method  of  compensation  which 
seems  to  be  a  comparatively  late  development,  and  is  not  yet 
fully  elaborated.  As  nearly  as  can  be  understood,  the  whole  thing 
is  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tow^n 
in  Louisiana  called  Washington  (this  is  really  the  case  but  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  most  States,  and  the  town  of  Washington, 
Louisiana,  is  evidently  very  small  judging  from  the  information 
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I  have  been  able  to  obtain),  which  the  patient  built  and  where  he 
is  a  prominent  citizen,  etc.  Through  some  mischance  he  has 
been  confused  with  another  man  of  the  same  name,  a  poor  Wash- 
ington negro,  who  has  committed  a  murder.  If  his  townspeople 
in  Washington,  Louisiana,  can  be  notified,  the  error  will  be  recti- 
fied. 

So  as  we  see  our  patient  to-day  he  is  entrenched  behind  four 
rows  of  defences  which  shut  out  the  world  of  reality  effectively 
and  within  which  he  finds  life  bearable.  Around  the  outer 
breastworks,  so  to  speak,  of  his  defences,  he  has  constructed  a 
maze  of  unintelligibility  in  which  we  who  attempt  to  penetrate  to 
his  psychic  secrets  find  ourselves  wandering  dazed  in  a  labyrinth 
of  neologisms,  irrelevances  and  digressions.  Now  and  then  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  world  in  which  the  patient  lives  and  then 
another  turn  shuts  out  the  view  and  we  find  ourselves  groping 
in  the  dark. 

How  long  this  individual  would  have  continued  in  what  Jel- 
lifife^  calls  the  "predementia  period"  it  is  impossible  to  say;  per- 
haps he  would  have  entered  one  of  the  services,  and  the  rigid 
requirements  of  military  discipline  would  have  caused  the  de- 
fence reaction  of  his  psychosis.  Perhaps  there  would  have  been 
a  gradual  development  of  the  psychosis  without  other  direct 
causes  than  the  duties  of  daily  life.  But  as  it  was  he  was  sud- 
uenly  brought  face  to  face  with  reality  in  its  most  insistent  as- 
pect, and  after  a  certain  amount  of  refusal  to  see  and  to  believe, 
he  developed  his  psychosis  which  solves  for  him  his  problem. 

6  Jelliffe,  S.  E.  "  Predementia  Praecox."  Journal  of  Nervous  and 
Mental  Disease,  Jan.  191 1. 
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The  Etiological  Significance  of  Phantasy  Criticized 

The  apparent  etiological  development  of  neurosis,  discovered 
by  pS3'choanalysis,  is  in  reality  only  the  work  of  causally  con- 
nected phantasies,  which  the  patient  has  created  from  that  libido 
which  at  times  he  did  not  employ  in  the  biological  adaptation. 
Thus,  these  apparently  etiological  phantasies  seem  to  be  forms 
of  compensation,  disguises,  for  an  unfulfilled  adaptation  to  reality. 
The  vicious  circle  previously  mentioned  between  the  withdrawing 
in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  the  regression  into  the  world  of 
phantasies,  is  naturally  well-suited  to  give  the  illusion  of  an 
apparent  striking  causal  relationship,  so  that  both  the  patient  and 
the  physician  believe  in  it.  In  such  a  development  accidental 
experiences  are  only  extenuating  circumstances."  I  feel  I 
must  make  allowance  for  those  critics  who,  on  reading  the  his- 
tory of  psychoanalytic  patients,  get  the  impression  of  phantastic 
elaboration.  Only  they  make  the  mistake  of  attributing  the 
phantastic  artefacts  and  far-fetched  arbitrary  symbolism  to  the 
suggestion  and  to  the  awful  phantasy  of  the  physician,  instead  of 
to  the  unequalled  fertility  of  phantasy  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
Of  a  truth,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  artificial  elaboration  in  the 
phantasies  of  a  psychoanalytic  case.  There  are  generally  sig- 
nificant signs  of  the  patient's  active  imagination.  The  critics  are 
not  so  wrong  when  they  say  that  their  neurotic  patients  have  no 
such  phantasies.  I  have  no  doubt  that  patients  are  unconscious 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  own  phantasies.  A  phantasy  only 
"really"  exists  in  the  unconscious,  when  it  has  some  notable 
eflfect  upon  the  conscious,  e.  g.,  in  the  form  of  a  dream ;  otherwise, 
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we  may  say  with  a  clear  conscience  that  it  is  not  real.  Every 
one  who  overlooks  the  frequently  nearly  imperceptible  effects  of 
unconscious  phantasies  upon  the  conscious,  or  renounces  the 
fundamental,  and  technically  incontestable  analysis  of  dreams, 
can  easily  overlook  the  phantasies  of  his  patients  altogether.  We 
are,  therefore,  inclined  to  smile  when  we  hear  this  repeated  objec- 
tion. But  we  must  admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  The 
regressive  tendency  of  the  patient  is  strengthened  by  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  it,  and  directed  to  the  unconscious,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  phantasies  he  discovers  and  forms  during  analysis. 
We  might  even  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  during  the  time 
of  analysis,  this  phantasy-production  is  greatly  increased,  as  the 
patient  is  strengthened  in  his  regressive  tendency,  by  the  interest 
taken  by  the  physician  and  originates  even  more  phantasies  than 
he  did  before.  Hence,  our  critics  have  repeatedly  stated  that  a 
conscientious  therapy  of  the  neurosis  should  go  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by  psychoanalysis ;  in  other  words, 
it  has  been  the  chief  endeavor  of  therapy,  hitherto,  to  extricate 
the  patient  from  his  unhealthy  phantasies  and  bring  him  back 
again  to  real  life. 

CHAPTER  IX 

The  Therapeutical  Principles  of  Psychoanalysis 

While  the  psychoanalyst,  of  course,  knows  of  this  therapeutic 
tendency  to  extricate  the  patient  from  his  unhealthy  phantasies,  he 
also  knows  just  how  far  this  mere  extricating  of  neurotic  patients 
from  their  phantasies  goes.  As  physicians,  we  should  never  think 
of  preferring  a  difficult  and  complicated  method,  assailed  by  all 
authorities,  to  a  simple,  clear  and  easy  one  w^ithout  good  reason. 
I  am  perfectly  well-acquainted  with  hypnotic  suggestion,  and 
with  Dubois'  method  of  persuasion,  but  I  do  not  use  these 
methods,  on  account  of  their  relative  inadequacy.  For  the  same 
reason,  I  do  not  use  the  direct  "  re-education  de  la  volonte "  as 
the  psychoanalytic  method  gives  me  better  results. 

In  applying  psychoanalysis  we  must  grant  the  regressive 
phantasies  of  the  patient,  for  psychoanalysis  has  a  much  broader 
outlook,  as  regards  the  valuation  of  symptoms,  than  have  the 
above  psychotherapeutic  methods.  These  all  emanate  from  the 
assertion  that  a  neurosis  is  an  absolute  morbid  formation. 
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The  reigning  school  of  neurology  has  never  thought  of  con- 
sidering neurosis  as  a  healing  process  also,  and  of  attributing  to 
the  neurotic  formations  a  quite  special  teleological  meaning. 
Neurosis,  like  every  other  disease,  is  a  compromise  between  the 
morbid  tendencies,  and  the  normal  function.  Modern  medicine 
no  longer  considers  fever  as  the  illness  itself,  but  a  purposeful 
reaction  of  the  organism.  Psychoanalysis,  likewise,  no  longer 
conceives  a  neurosis  as  eo  ipso  morbid,  but  as  also  having  a 
meaning  and  a  purpose.  From  this  there  follows  the  more 
reserved  and  expectant  attitude  of  psychoanalysis  towards 
neurosis.  Psychoanalysis  does  not  judge  the  value  of  the  symp- 
toms, but  first  tries  to  understand  what  tendencies  lie  beneath 
these  symptoms.  If  we  were  able  to  abolish  a  neurosis  in  the 
same  way,  for  instance,  as  a  cancer  is  destroyed,  then  at  the  same 
time  there  would  be  destroyed  a  great  amount  of  available  energy 
also.  We  save  this  energ}%  that  is,  we  make  it  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  instinct  for  health,  as  soon  as  we  can  trace  the  meaning 
of  these  symptoms;  by  taking  part  in  the  regressive  movement  of 
the  patient.  Those  unfamiliar  with  the  essentials  of  psycho- 
analysis will  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  how  a  thera- 
peutic effect  can  come  to  pass  when  the  physician  takes  part  in 
the  pernicious  phantasies  of  the  patient.  Not  only  critics,  but 
the  patients  also,  doubt  the  therapeutic  value  of  such  a  method, 
which  concentrates  attention  upon  phantasies  which  the  patient 
rejects  as  worthless  and  reprehensible.  The  patients  will  often 
tell  you  that  their  former  physicians  forbade  them  to  occupy 
themselves  with  their  phantasies,  and  told  them  that  they  must 
only  consider  that  it  is  well  with  them,  when  they  are  free,  if 
but  momentarily,  from  their  awful  torments.  So,  it  seems  strange 
enough  that  it  should  be  of  any  use  to  them,  when  the  treatment 
brings  them  back  to  the  very  thing  from  which  they  have  tried 
constantly  to  escape.  The  following  answer  may  be  made:  all 
depends  upon  the  position  which  the  patient  takes  up  towards 
his  own  phantasies.  These  phantasies  have  been  hitherto,  for  the 
patient,  an  absolutely  passive  and  involuntary  manifestation.  As 
we  say,  he  was  lost  in  his  dreams.  The  patient's  so-called  brood- 
ing is  an  involuntary  kind  of  dreaming  too.  What  psychoanalysis 
demands  from  a  patient  is  only  apparently  the  same.  Only  a 
man  who  has  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  psychoanalysis  can 
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confuse  this  passive  dreaming  with  the  position  taken  up  in 
analysis.  What  psychoanalysis  asks  from  the  patient  is  just  the 
contrary  of  what  the  patient  has  always  done.  The  patient  can 
be  compared  to  a  person  who,  unintentionally,  has  fallen  into  the 
water  and  sunk,  whilst  psychoanalysis  wants  him  to  dive  in,  as 
it  was  no  mere  chance  which  led  him  to  fall  in  at  just  that  spot. 
There  lies  a  sunken  treasure,  and  only  a  diver  can  raise  it. 

The  patient,  judging  his  phantasies  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  reason,  regards  them  as  valueless  and  senseless;  but,  in 
reality,  the  phantasies  have  their  great  influence  on  the  patient 
because  they  are  of  great  importance.  They  are  old,  sunken 
treasures,  which  can  only  be  recovered  by  a  diver,  that  is,  the 
patients,  contrary  to  their  wont,  must  now  pay  an  active  atten- 
tion to  their  inner  life.  Where  they  formerly  dreamed,  they 
must  now  think,  consciously  and  intentionally.  This  new  way  of 
thinking  about  himself  has  about  as  much  resemblance  to  the 
patient's  former  mental  condition  as  a  diver  has  to  a  drowning 
man.  The  earlier  joy  in  indulgence  has  now  become  a  purpose 
and  an  aim — that  is,  has  become  work.  The  patient,  assisted  by 
the  physician,  occupies  himself  with  his  phantasies,  not  to  lose 
himself  therein,  but  to  uproot  them,  piece  by  piece,  and  to  bring 
them  into  daylight.  He  thus  reaches  an  objective  standpoint 
towards  his  inner  life,  and  everything  he  formerly  loathed  and 
feared  is  now  considered  consciously.  This  contains  the  basis  of 
the  whole  psychoanalytic  therapy.  In  consequence  of  his  illness, 
the  patient  stood,  partially  or  totally,  outside  of  real  life.  Con- 
sequently he  neglected  many  of  his  life's  duties,  either  in  regard 
to  social  work  or  to  the  ordinary  daily  tasks.  If  he  wishes  to  be 
well,  he  must  return  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  particular  obligations. 
Let  me  say,  by  way  of  caution,  that  we  are  not  to  understand  by 
such  "  duties,"  some  general  ethical  postulates,  but  duties  towards 
himself.  Nor  does  this  mean  that  they  are  eo  ipso  egoistic  inter- 
ests, since  we  are  social  beings  as  well,  a  matter  too  easily  for- 
gotten by  individualists.  An  ordinary  person  will  feel  very  much 
more  comfortable  sharing  a  common  virtue  than  possessing  an 
individual  vice,  even  if  the  latter  is  a  very  seductive  one.  They 
must  be  already  neurotic,  or  otherwise  extraordinary  people  who 
can  be  deluded  by  such  particular  interests.  The  neurotic  fled 
from  his  duties  and  his  libido  withdrew,  at  least  partly,  from  the 
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tasks  imposed  by  real  life.  In  consequence,  the  libido  became 
introverted  and  directed  towards  an  inner  life.  The  libido  fol- 
lowed the  path  of  regression:  to  a  large  extent  phantasies  re- 
placed reality,  because  the  patient  refused  to  overcome  certain 
real  difficulties.  Unconsciously  the  neurotic  patient  prefers — and 
very  often  consciously  too — his  dreams  and  phantasies  to  reality. 
To  bring  him  back  to  real  life  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  neces- 
sary duties,  the  analysis  proceeds  along  the  same  false  path  of 
regression  which  has  been  taken  by  his  libido ;  so  that  the  begin- 
ning of  psychoanalysis  looks  as  if  it  were  supporting  the  morbid 
tendencies  of  the  patient.  But  psychoanalysis  follows  these 
phantasies,  these  wTong  paths,  in  order  to  restore  the  libido,  which 
is  the  valuable  part  of  the  phantasies,  to  the  conscious  self  and 
to  the  duties  of  the  moment.  This  can  only  be  done  by  bringing 
the  phantasies  into  the  light  of  day,  and  along  with  them  the 
libido  bound  up  with  them.  We  might  leave  these  unconscious 
phantasies  to  their  shadowy  existence,  if  no  libido  were  attached 
to  them.  It  is  unavoidable  that  the  patient,  feeling  himself  at 
the  beginning  of  analysis  confirmed  in  his  regressive  tendencies, 
leads  his  analytical  interest,  amid  increasing  resistances,  down 
to  the  depths  of  the  shadowy  world.  We  can  easily  understand 
that  any  physician  who  is  a  normal  person  experiences  the  great- 
est resistance  towards  the  thoroughly  morbid,  regressive  tend- 
ency of  the  patient,  since  he  feels  quite  certain  that  this  tendency 
is  pathological.  And  this  all  the  more  because,  as  physician,  he 
believes  he  is  right  in  refusing  to  give  heed  to  his  patient's  phan- 
tasies. It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  physician  feels  a  repulsion 
towards  this  tendency;  it  is  undoubtedly  repugnant  to  see  how 
a  person  is  completely  given  up  to  such  phantasies,  finding  only 
himself  of  any  importance  and  never  ceasing  to  admire  or  despise 
himself.  The  esthetic  sense  of  normal  people  has,  as  a  rule,  little 
pleasure  in  neurotic  phantasies,  even  if  it  does  not  find  them  abso- 
lutely repulsive.  The  psychoanalyst  must  put  aside  such  esthetic 
judgment,  just  as  every  physician  must,  who  really  tries  to  help 
his  patients.  He  may  not  fear  any  dirty  work.  Of  course  there 
are  a  great  many  patients  physically  ill,  who,  without  undergoing 
an  exact  examination  or  local  treatment,  do  recover  by  the  use 
of  general  physical,  dietetic,  or  suggestive  means.  Severe  cases 
can,  however,  only  be  helped  by  a  more  exact  examination  and 
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therap}',  based  on  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  illness.  Our 
psychotherapeutic  methods  hitherto  have  been  like  these  general 
measures.  In  slight  cases  they  did  no  harm;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  often  of  great  service.  But  for  a  great  many  patients 
these  measures  have  proved  inadequate.  If  they  really  can  be 
helped,  it  will  be  by  psychoanalysis,  which  is  not  to  say  that 
psychoanalysis  is  a  universal  panacea.  Such  a  sneer  proceeds 
only  from  ill-natured  criticism.  We  know  very  well  that  psycho- 
analysis fails  in  many  cases.  As  everybody  knows,  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  cure  all  illnesses. 

This  "  diving  "  work  of  analysis  brings  dirty  matter  piecemeal 
out  of  the  slime,  which  must  then  be  cleansed  before  we  can  tell 
its  value.  The  dirty  phantasies  are  valueless  and  are  thrown 
aside,  but  the  libido  actuating  them  is  of  value  and  this,  after 
cleansing,  becomes  serviceable  again.  To  the  psychoanalyst,  as 
to  every  specialist,  it  will  sometimes  seem  that  the  phantasies  have 
also  a  value  of  their  own,  and  not  only  by  reason  of  the  libido 
linked  with  them.  But  their  value  is  not,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  patient.  For  the  physician,  these  phantasies  have  a  scien- 
tific value,  just  as  it  is  of  special  interest  to  the  surgeon  to  know 
whether  the  pus  contained  staphylococci  or  streptococci.  To  the 
patient  it  is  all  the  same,  and  for  him,  it  is  better  that  the  doctor 
conceal  his  scientific  interest,  in  order  not  to  tempt  him  to  have 
greater  pleasure  than  necessary  in  his  phantasies.  The  etiolog- 
ical importance  which  is  attached  to  these  phantasies,  incorrectly, 
to  my  mind,  explains  why  so  much  room  is  given  up  in  psycho- 
analytic literature  to  the  extensive  discussion  of  the  various 
sexual  phantasies.  Once  it  is  known  that  absolutely  nothing  is 
impossible  in  the  sphere  of  sexual  phantasy,  the  former  estimate 
of  these  phantasies  will  disappear,  and  therewith  the  endeavor  to 
discover  in  them  an  etiological  import.  Nor  will  the  most  ex- 
tended discussion  of  these  cases  ever  be  able  to  exhaust  this 
sphere. 

Every  case  is  theoretically  inexhaustible.  But  in  general  the 
production  of  phantasies  ceases  after  a  time.  Naturally,  we  must 
not  conclude  from  this  that  the  possibility  of  creating  phantasies 
is  exhausted,  but  the  cessation  in  their  production  only  means 
that  there  is  then  no  more  libido  on  the  path  of  regression.  The 
end  of  the  regressive  movement  is  reached  as  soon  as  the  libido 
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takes  hold  of  the  present  real  duties  of  life,  and  is  used  to  solve 
those  problems.  But  there  are  cases,  and  these  not  a  few,  where 
the  patient  continues  longer  than  usual  to  produce  endless  phan- 
tastic  manifestations,  either  from  his  own  pleasure  in  them  or 
from  certain  false  expectations  on  the  part  of  the  doctor.  Such 
a  mistake  is  especially  easy  for  beginners,  since,  blinded  by  the 
present  psychoanalytical  discussion,  they  keep  their  interest  fixed 
on  these  phantasies,  because  they  seem  to  possess  etiological  sig- 
nificance. They  are  therefore  constantly  at  pains  to  fish  up 
phantasies  of  early  childhood,  vainly  hoping  to  find  thus  the  solu- 
tion of  the  neurotic  difficulties.  They  do  not  see  that  the  solution 
lies  in  action,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  certain  necessary  duties  of 
life.  It  will  be  objected  that  the  neurosis  is  entirely  due  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  patient  to  carry  out  these  very  demands  of  life, 
and  that  therapy  by  the  analysis  of  the  unconscious  ought  to 
enable  him  to  do  so,  or  at  least,  give  him  means  to  do  so.  The 
objection  put  in  this  v/ay  is  perfectly  valid,  but  we  have  to  add 
that  it  is  only  so  when  the  patient  is  really  conscious  of  the  duties 
he  has  to  fulfil,  not  only  academically,  in  their  general  theoretical 
outlines  but  in  their  most  minute  details.  It  is  characteristic  for 
neurotic  people  to  be  wanting  in  this  knowledge,  although,  because 
of  their  intelligence,  they  are  well  aware  of  the  general  duties  of 
life,  and  struggle,  perhaps  only  too  hard,  to  fulfil  the  prescriptions 
of  current  morality.  But  the  much  more  important  duties  which 
he  ought  to  fulfil  towards  himself  are  to  a  great  extent  unknown 
to  the  neurotic ;  sometimes  even  they  are  not  known  at  all.  It  is 
not  enough,  therefore,  to  follow  the  patient  blindfold  on  the  path 
of  regression,  and  to  push  him  by  an  inopportune  etiological  in- 
terest back  into  his  infantile  phantasies.  I  have  often  heard 
from  patients,  with  whom  the  psychoanalytic  treatment  has  come 
to  a  standstill :  "  The  doctor  believes  I  must  have  somewhere  some 
infantile  trauma,  or  an  infantile  phantasy  which  I  am  still  repress- 
ing," Apart  from  the  cases  where  this  supposition  was  really 
true,  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  stoppage  was  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  libido,  hauled  up  by  the  analysis,  sank  back  into  the 
depths  again  for  want  of  employment.  This  was  due  to  the 
physician's  attention  being  directed  entirely  to  the  infantile  phan- 
tasies, and  his  failing  therefore  to  see  what  duties  of  the  moment 
the  patient  had  to  fulfil.    The  consequence  was  that  the  libido 
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brought  forth  by  analysis  always  sank  back  again,  as  no  oppor- 
tunity for  further  activity  was  found. 

There  are  many  patients  who,  on  their  own  account,  discover 
their  life-tasks  and  abandon  the  production  of  regressive  phan- 
tasies pretty  soon,  because  they  prefer  to  live  in  reality,  rather 
than  in  their  phantasies.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  cannot  be  said  of 
all  patients.  A  good  many  of  them  forsake  for  a  long  time,  or 
even  forever,  the  fulfilment  of  their  life-tasks,  and  prefer  their 
idle  neurotic  dreaming.  I  must  again  emphasize  that  we  do  not 
understand  by  "  dreaming"  always  a  conscious  phenomenon. 

In  accordance  with  these  facts  and  these  views,  the  character 
of  psychoanalysis  has  changed  during  the  course  of  time.  If  the 
first  stage  of  psychoanalysis  was  perhaps  a  kind  of  surgery,  which 
would  remove  from  the  mind  of  the  patient  the  foreign  body, 
the  "  blocked  "  affect,  the  later  form  has  been  a  kind  of  historical 
method,  which  tries  to  investigate  carefully  the  genesis  of  the 
neurosis,  down  to  its  smallest  details,  and  to  reduce  it  to  its 
earliest  origins. 

The  Conception  of  Transference 

This  last  method  has  unmistakably  been  due  to  strong  scien- 
tific interest,  the  traces  of  which  are  clearly  seen  in  the  delinea- 
tions of  cases  so  far.  Thanks  to  this,  Freud  was  also  able  to  dis- 
cover wherein  lay  the  therapeutical  effect  of  psychoanalysis. 
Whilst  formerly  this  was  sought  in  the  discharge  of  the  trau- 
matic affect,  it  was  now  seen  that  the  phantasies  produced 
were  especially  associated  with  the  personality  of  the  physician. 
Freud  calls  this  process  transference  ("  Uebertragung"),  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  images  of  the  parents  ("imagines")  are 
henceforth  transferred  to  the  physician,  along  with  the  infantile 
attitude  of  mind  adopted  towards  the  parents.  The  transference 
does  not  arise  solely  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  but  the  libido 
bound  up  with  the  phantasy  is  transferred,  together  with  the 
phantasy  itself,  to  the  personality  of  the  physician,  so  that  the 
physician  replaces  the  parents  to  a  certain  extent.  All  the  ap- 
parently sexual  phantasies  which  have  been  connected  with  the 
parents  are  now  connected  with  the  physician,  and  the  less  this  is 
realized  by  the  patient,  the  more  he  will  be  unconsciously  bound 
to  his  physician.  This  recognition  is  in  many  ways  of  prime 
importance. 
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This  process  has  an  important  biological  value  for  the  patient. 
The  less  libido  he  gives  to  reality,  the  more  exaggerated  will  be 
his  phantasies,  and  the  more  he  will  be  cut  off  from  the  world. 
Typical  of  neurotic  people  is  their  attitude  of  disharmony  towards 
reality,  that  is,  their  diminished  capacity  for  adaptation.  Through 
the  transference  to  the  physician,  a  bridge  is  built,  across  which 
the  patient  can  get  away  from  his  family,  into  reality.  In  other 
words,  he  can  emerge  from  his  infantile  environment  into  the 
world  of  grown-up  people,  for  here  the  physician  stands  for  a 
part  of  the  extra-familial  world.  But  on  the  other  hand,  tliis 
transference  is  a  powerful  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  treatment, 
for  the  patient  assimilates  the  personality  of  the  physician  as  if 
he  did  stand  for  father  or  mother,  and  not  for  a  part  of  the 
extra-familial  world.  If  the  patient  could  acquire  the  image  of 
the  physician  as  a  part  of  the  non-infantile  world,  he  would  gain 
a  considerable  advantage.  But  transference  has  the  opposite 
effect;  hence  the  whole  advantage  of  the  new  acquisition  is  neu- 
tralized. The  more  the  patient  succeeds  in  regarding  his  doctor 
as  he  does  any  other  individual,  the  more  he  is  able  to  consider 
himself  objectively,  the  greater  becomes  the  advantage  of  trans- 
ference. The  less  he  is  able  to  consider  his  doctor  in  this  way, 
the  more  the  physician  is  assimilated  with  the  father,  the  less  is 
the  advantage  of  the  transference  and  the  greater  will  be  its  harm. 
The  familial  environment  of  the  patient  has  only  become  in- 
creased by  an  additional  personality  assimilated  to  his  parents. 
The  patient  himself  is,  as  before,  still  in  his  childish  surround- 
ings, and  therefore  maintains  his  infantile  attitude  of  mind.  In 
this  manner,  all  the  advantages  of  transference  can  be  lost. 

There  are  patients  who  follow  the  analysis  with  the  greatest 
interest  without  making  the  slightest  improvement,  remaining 
extraordinarily  productive  in  phantasies,  although  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  their  neurosis,  even  to  the  smallest  details,  has  been 
brought  to  light.  A  physician  under  the  influence  of  the  his- 
torical view  might  be  thus  easily  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
would  have  to  ask  himself :  What  is  there  in  this  case  still  to  be 
analyzed?  Those  are  just  the  cases  of  which  I  spoke  before, 
where  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  the  analysis  of  the  historical 
material,  but  we  have  now  to  face  a  practical  problem,  the  over- 
coming of  the  inadequate  infantile  attitude  of  mind.    Of  course, 
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the  historical  analysis  would  show  repeatedly  that  the  patient  had 
a  childish  attitude  towards  his  physician,  but  it  would  not  bring 
us  any  solution  of  the  question  how  that  attitude  could  be  changed. 
To  a  certain  extent,  this  serious  disadvantage  of  transference  is 
found  in  every  case.  Gradually  it  has  been  proved  that  this  part 
of  psychoanalysis  is,  considered  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
extraordinarily  interesting  and  of  great  value,  but  in  its  practical 
aspect,  of  less  importance  than  that  which  has  now  to  follow, 
namely,  the  analysis  of  the  transference. 

Confession  and  Psychoanalysis 

Before  we  enter  into  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  this 
practical  part  of  psychoanalysis,  I  should  like  to  mention  a 
parallelism  between  the  first  part  of  psychoanalysis  and  a  his- 
torical institution  of  our  civilization.  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess 
this  parallelism.  We  find  it  in  the  religious  institution  called 
confession.  By  nothing  are  people  more  cut  off  from  fellowship 
with  others  than  by  a  secret  borne  about  within  them.  It  is  not 
that  a  secret  actually  cuts  off  a  oerson  from  communicating  with 
his  fellows,  yet  somehow  personal  secrets  which  are  zealously 
guarded  do  have  this  effect.  "  Sinful  deeds  and  thoughts,  for 
instance,  are  the  secrets  which  separate  one  person  from  another. 
Great  relief  is  therefore  gained  by  confessing  them.  This  relief 
is  due  to  the  re-admission  of  the  individual  to  the  community. 
His  loneliness,  which  was  so  difficult  to  bear,  ceases.  Herein  lies 
the  essential  value  of  the  confession.  But  this  confession  means 
at  the  same  time,  through  the  phenomenon  of  transference  and  its 
unconscious  phantasies,  that  the  individual  becomes  tied  to  his 
confessor.  This  was  probably  instinctively  intended  by  the 
Church.  The  fact  that  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  humanity 
wants  to  be  guided,  justifies  the  moral  value  attributed  to  this 
institution  by  the  Church.  The  priest  is  furnished  with  all  the 
attributes  of  paternal  authority,  and  upon  him  rests  the  obligation 
to  guide  his  congregation,  just  as  a  father  guides  his  children. 
Thus  the  priest  replaces  the  parents  and  to  a  certain  extent  frees 
his  people  from  their  infantile  bonds.  In  so  far  as  the  priest  is  a 
highly  moral  personality,  with  a  nobility  of  soul,  and  an  adequate 
culture,  this  institution  may  be  commended  as  a  splendid  instance 
of  social  control  and  education,  which  served  humanity  during 
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the  space  of  two  thousand  years.  So  long  as  the  Christian 
Church  of  the  I^Iiddle  Ages  was  capable  of  being  the  guardian  of 
culture  and  science,  in  which  role  her  success  was,  in  part,  due  to 
her  wide  toleration  of  the  secular  element,  confession  was  an 
admirable  method  for  the  education  of  the  people.  But  confes- 
sion lost  its  greatest  value,  at  least  for  the  more  educated,  as 
soon  as  the  Church  was  unable  to  maintain  her  leadership  over 
the  more  emancipated  portion  of  the  community  and  became  in- 
capable, through  her  rigidity,  of  following  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  nations. 

The  more  highly  educated  men  of  to-day  do  not  want  to  be 
guided  by  a  belief  or  a  rigid  dogma;  they  want  to  understand. 
Therefore,  they  put  aside  everything  that  they  do  not  understand, 
and  the  religious  symbol  is  very  little  accessible  for  general  under- 
standing. The  sacrificium  intellectus  is  an  act  of  violence,  to 
which  the  moral  conscience  of  the  highly  developed  man  is 
opposed.  But  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  transference  to,  and 
dependence  upon  the  analyst  could  be  considered  as  a  sufficient 
end,  with  a  definite  therapeutic  efTect,  if  the  analyst  were  in  every 
respect  a  great  personality,  capable  and  competent  to  guide  the 
patients  given  into  his  charge  and  to  be  a  father  of  his  people. 
But  a  modern,  mentally-developed  person  desires  to  guide  him- 
self, and  to  stand  on  his  own  feet.  He  wants  to  take  the  helm  in 
his  own  hands;  the  steering  has  too  long  been  done  by  others. 
He  wants  to  understand;  in  other  words,  he  wants  to  be  a 
grown-up  person.  It  is  much  easier  to  be  guided,  but  this  no 
longer  suits  the  well-educated  of  the  present  time,  for  they  feel 
the  necessit}'  of  the  moral  independence  demanded  by  the  spirit 
of  our  time.  Modem  humanity  demands  moral  autonomy. 
Psychoanalysis  has  to  allow  this  claim,  and  refuses  to  guide  and 
to  advise.  The  psychoanalytic  physician  knows  his  own  short- 
comings too  well,  and  therefore  cannot  believe  that  he  can  be 
father  and  leader.  His  highest  ambition  must  only  consist  in 
educating  his  patients  to  become  independent  personalities,  and  in 
freeing  them  from  their  unconscious  dependency  within  infantile 
limitations.  Psychoanalysis  has  therefore  to  analyze  the  trans- 
ference, a  task  left  untouched  by  the  priest.  In  so  doing,  the 
unconscious  dependence  upon  the  physician  is  cut  off,  and  the 
patient  is  put  upon  his  own  feet ;  this  at  least  is  the  end  at  which 
the  physician  aims. 
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•  •  The  Analysis  of  the  Transference 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  transference  brings  about  diffi- 
culties, because  the  personality  of  the  physician  is  assimilated 
with  the  image  of  the  patient's  parents.  The  first  part  of  the 
analysis,  the  investigation  of  the  patient's  complexes,  is  rather 
easy,  chiefly  because  a  man  is  relieved  by  ridding  himself  of  his 
secrets,  difficulties  and  pains.  In  the  second  place,  he  experiences 
a  peculiar  satisfaction  from  at  last  finding  some  one  who  shows 
interest  in  all  those  things  to  which  nobody  hitherto  would  listen. 
It  is  very  agreeable  to  find  a  person,  who  tries  to  understand  him, 
and  does  not  shrink  back.  In  the  third  place,  the  expressed  in- 
tention of  the  physician,  to  understand  him  and  to  follow  him 
through  all  his  erring  ways,  pathetically  aflfects  the  patient.  The 
feeling  of  being  understood  is  especially  sweet  to  the  solitary 
souls  who  are  forever  longing  for  understanding."  In  this  they 
are  insatiable.  The  beginning  of  the  analysis  is  for  these  reasons 
fairly  easy  and  simple.  The  improvement  so  easily  gained,  and 
the  sometimes  striking  change  in  the  patient's  condition  of  health 
are  a  great  temptation  to  the  psychoanalytic  beginner  to  slip  into 
a  therapeutic  optimism  and  an  analytical  superficiality,  neither  of 
which  would  correspond  to  the  seriousness  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation.  The  trumpeting  of  therapeutic  successes  is  no- 
where more  contemptible  than  in  psychoanalysis,  for  no  one  is 
better  able  to  understand  than  a  psychoanalyst  how  the  so-called 
result  of  the  therapy  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  nature  and 
the  patient  himself.  The  psychoanalyst  may  rest  content  with 
possessing  an  advanced  scientific  insight.  The  prevailing  psycho- 
analytic literature  cannot  be  spared  reproach  that  some  of  its 
works  do  give  a  false  impression  as  to  its  real  nature.  There  are 
therapeutical  publications  from  which  the  uninitiated  receive  the 
impression  that  psychoanalysis  is  more  or  less  a  clever  trick,  with 
astonishing  efiPects.  The  first  part  of  analysis,  where  we  try  to 
understand,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen  before,  offers  much 
relief  to  the  patient's  feelings,  is  responsible  for  these  illusions. 
These  incidental  benefits  help  the  phenomenon  of  transference. 
The  patient  has  long  felt  the  need  of  help  to  free  him  from  his 
inward  isolation  and  his  lack  of  self-understanding.  So  he  gives 
way  to  his  transference,  after  first  struggling  against  it.  For  a 
neurotic  person,  the  transference  is  an  ideal  situation.    He  him- 
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self  makes  no  effort,  and  nevertheless  another  person  meets  him 
halfway,  with  an  apparent  affectionate  understanding;  does  not 
even  get  annoyed  or  leave  off  his  patient  endeavors,  although  he 
himself  is  sometimes  stubborn  and  makes  childish  resistances. 
By  this  means  the  strongest  resistances  are  melted  away,  for  the 
interest  of  the  physician  meets  the  need  of  a  better  adaptation  to 
extra-familial  reality.  The  patient  obtains,  through  the  transfer- 
ence, not  only  his  parents,  who  used  to  bestow  great  attention 
upon  him,  but  in  addition  he  gets  a  relationship  outside  the  family, 
and  thus  fulfils  a  necessary  duty  of  life.  The  therapeutical  suc- 
cess so  often  to  be  seen  at  the  same  time  fortifies  the  patient's 
belief  that  this  new-gained  situation  is  an  excellent  one.  Here  we 
can  easily  understand  that  the  patient  is  not  in  the  least  inclined 
to  abandon  this  newly-found  advantage.  If  it  depended  upon 
him,  he  would  be  forever  associated  with  his  physician.  In  con- 
sequence, he  begins  to  produce  all  kinds  of  phantasies,  in  order  to 
find  possible  ways  of  maintaining  the  association  with  his  phy- 
sician. He  makes  the  greatest  resistances  towards  his  physician, 
when  the  latter  tries  to  dissolve  the  transference.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  not  forget  that  for  our  patients  the  acquisition  of  a 
relationship  outside  the  family  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  life,  and  one,  moreover,  which  up  to  this  moment  they 
had  failed  or  but  very  imperfectly  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 
I  must  oppose  myself  energetically  to  the  view  that  we  always 
mean  by  this  relationship  outside  the  family,  a  sexual  relation  in 
its  popular  sense.  This  is  the  misunderstanding  fallen  into  by  so 
many  neurotic  people,  who  believe  that  a  right  attitude  toward 
reality  is  only  to  be  found  by  way  of  concrete  sexuality.  There 
are  even  physicians,  not  psychoanalysts,  who  are  of  the  same  con- 
viction. But  this  is  the  primitive  adaptation  which  we  find  among 
uncivilized  people  under  primitive  conditions.  If  we  lend  un- 
critical support  to  this  tendency  of  neurotic  people  to  adapt  them- 
selves in  an  infantile  way,  we  just  encourage  them  in  the  infantil- 
ism from  which  they  are  sufiFering.  The  neurotic  patient  has  to 
learn  that  higher  adaptation  which  is  demanded  by  life  from 
civilized  and  grown-up  people.  Whoever  has  a  tendency  to  sink 
lower,  will  proceed  to  do  so ;  for  this  end  he  does  not  need  psy- 
choanalysis. But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
extreme  and  believe  that  we  can  create  by  analysis  great  person- 
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alities.  Psychoanalysis  stands  above  traditional  morality.  It 
follows  no  arbitrary  moral  standard.  It  is  only  a  means  to  bring 
to  light  the  individual  trends,  and  to  develop  and  harmonize  them 
as  perfectly  as  possible. 

Analysis  must  be  a  biological  method,  that  is,  a  method  which 
tries  to  connect  the  highest  subjective  well-being  with  the  most 
valuable  biological  activity.  The  best  result  for  a  person  who 
passes  through  analysis,  is  that  he  becomes  at  the  end  what  he 
really  is,  in  harmony  with  himself,  neither  bad  nor  good,  but  an 
ordinary  human  being.  Psychoanalysis  cannot  be  considered 
a  method  of  education,  if  by  education  is  understood  the  possi- 
bility of  shaping  a  tree  to  a  highly  artificial  form.  But  who- 
ever has  the  higher  conception  of  education  will  most  prize  that 
educational  method  which  can  cultivate  a  tree  so  that  it  shall 
fulfil  to  perfection  its  own  natural  conditions  of  growth.  We 
yield  too  much  to  the  ridiculous  fear  that  we  are  at  bottom  quite 
impossible  beings,  and  that  if  everyone  w^ere  to  appear  as  he 
really  is  a  dreadful  social  catastrophe  would  result.  The  in- 
dividuaHstic  thinkers  of  our  day  insist  on  understanding  by 
"people  as  they  really  are,"  only  the  discontented,  anarchistic 
and  egotistic  element  in  humanity;  they  quite  forget  that  this 
same  humanity  has  created  those  well-established  forms  of  our 
civilization  which  possess  greater  strength  and  solidity  than  all 
the  anarchistic  under-currents. 

When  we  try  to  dissolve  the  transference  we  have  to  fight 
against  powers  which  have  not  only  neurotic  value,  but  also 
universal  normal  significance.  When  we  try  to  bring  the  patient 
to  the  dissolution  of  his  transference,  we  are  asking  more  from 
him  than  is  generally  asked  of  the  average  man ;  we  ask  that  he 
should  subdue  himself  wholly.  Only  certain  religions  have  made 
such  a  claim  on  humanity,  and  it  is  this  demand  which  makes  the 
second  part  of  analysis  so  difficult. 

The  technique  that  we  have  to  employ  for  the  analysis  of  the 
transference  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  before  described. 
Naturally  the  problem  as  to  what  the  patient  must  do  with  the 
libido  which  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  physician  comes  to  the 
fore.  Here  again,  there  is  great  danger  for  the  beginner,  as  he 
will  be  inclined  to  suggest,  or  to  give  suggestive  advice.  This 
would  be  extremely  pleasant  for  the  patient  in  every  respect,  and 
therefore  fatal. 
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The  Problem  of  Self-Axalysis 

I  think  here  is  the  place  to  say  something  about  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  the  psycholog}'"  of  the  psychoanalyst  him- 
self. Psychoanalysis  is  by  no  means  an  instrument  applied  to  the 
patient  only;  it  is  self-evident  that  it  must  be  appHed  to  the 
psychoanalyst  first.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  a  moral,  but  a 
professional  duty  also,  for  the  physician  to  submit  himself  to  the 
psychoanalytic  process,  in  order  to  clean  his  mind  from  his  own 
unconscious  interferences.  Even  if  he  is  entitled  to  trust  to  his 
own  personal  honesty,  that  will  not  suffice  to  save  him  from  the 
misleading  influences  of  his  own  unconscious.  The  unconscious 
is  unknoum,  even  to  the  most  frank  and  honest  person.  Without 
analysis  the  physician  will  inevitably  be  bHndfolded  in  all  those 
places  where  he  meets  his  own  complexes ;  this  is  a  situation  of 
dangerous  importance  in  the  analysis  of  transference.  Do  not 
forget  that  the  complexes  of  a  neurotic  are  only  the  complexes  of 
all  human  beings,  the  psychoanalyst  included.  Through  the  inter- 
ference of  your  own  hidden  wishes  you  will  do  the  greatest  harm 
to  your  patients.  The  psychoanalyst  must  never  forget  tliat  the 
final  aim  of  psychoanalysis  is  the  personal  freedom  and  moral 
independence  of  the  patient. 

The  Analysis  of  Dreams 

Here,  as  everywhere  in  analysis,  we  have  to  follow  the  patient 
along  the  line  of  his  own  impulses,  even  if  the  path  seems  to  be  a 
wrong  one.  Error  is  just  as  important  a  condition  of  mental 
progress  as  truth.  In  this  second  step  of  analysis,  with  all  its 
hidden  precipices  and  sand-banks,  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  dreams. 
At  the  beginning  of  analysis  dreams  chiefly  helped  in  discovering 
phantasies;  here  they  guide  us,  in  a  most  valuable  way,  to  the 
application  of  the  libido.  Freud's  work  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
immense  increase  in  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  dream's  content,  through  its  historical  material  and 
its  tendency  to  express  wishes.  He  showed  us  how  dreams  open 
the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  unconscious  material.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  genius  for  the  purely  historical  method,  he  apprises 
us  chiefly  of  the  analytical  relations.  Although  this  method  is 
incontestably  of  the  greatest  importance,  we  ought  not  to  take  up 
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this  standpoint  exclusively,  as  such  an  historical  conception  does 
not  sufficiently  take  account  of  the  teleological  meaning  of  dreams. 
Conscious  thinking  would  be  quite  insufficiently  characterized, 
if  we  considered  it  only  from  its  historical  determinants.  For  its 
complete  valuation,  we  have  unquestionably  to  consider  its  teleo- 
logical or  prospective  meaning  as  well.  If  we  pursued  the  history 
of  the  English  Parliament  back  to  its  first  origin,  we  should  cer- 
tainly arrive  at  a  perfect  understanding  of  its  development,  and 
the  determination  of  its  present  form.  But  we  should  know 
nothing  about  its  prospective  function,  that  is,  about  the  work 
which  it  has  to  accomplish  now,  and  in  the  future.  The  same 
thing  is  to  be  said  about  dreams.  Their  prospective  function  has 
been  valued  only  by  superstitious  peoples  and  times,  but  probably 
there  is  much  truth  in  their  view.  Not  that  we  pretend  that 
dreams  have  any  prophetic  foreboding,  but  we  suggest,  that  there 
might  be  a  possibility  of  discovering  in  their  unconscious  material 
those  future  combinations  which  are  subliminal  just  because  they 
have  not  reached  the  distinctiveness  or  the  intensity  which  con- 
sciousness requires.  Here  I  am  thinking  of  those  indistinct 
presentments  of  the  future  which  we  sometimes  have,  which  are 
nothing  else  than  subliminal  combinations,  the  objective  value  of 
which  we  are  not  able  to  apperceive.  The  future  tendencies  of 
the  patient  are  elaborated  by  this  indirect  analysis,  and,  if  this 
work  is  successful,  the  convalescent  passes  out  of  treatment  and 
out  of  his  half-infantile  state  of  transference  into  life,  which  has 
been  inwardly  carefully  prepared  for,  which  has  been  chosen  by 
himself,  and  to  which,  after  many  deliberations,  he  has  at  last 
made  up  his  mind. 

{To  he  continued) 


V. 


THE  ROLE  OF  HOMOSEXUALITY  IN  THE  GENESIS 
OF  PARANOID  CONDITIONS 
By  Francis  M.  Shockley,  M.D. 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN,  GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Freud,  in  1895,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  role  of 
homosexuality  in  paranoia.  His  writing  at  this  time  consisted 
of  the  psychoanalysis  of  a  few  cases  of  paranoia.  His  first  work 
defining  his  views  of  sexuality  was  given  to  the  psychiatric  world 
in  his  "  Studies  in  Hysteria."^  During  the  following  eighteen 
years,  however,  his  own  views  underwent  many  changes  and  mod- 
ifications. His  first  conception  of  the  role  of  sexuality,  in  abnor- 
mal conditions,  was  expressed  in  regard  to  the  place  of  sexuality 
in  the  etiology  of  the  psychoneuroses.^  Later  his  writings  have 
dealt  with  its  role  in  the  etiology  of  the  psychoses.  His  many 
observations  among  the  different  psychoses  led  to  his  final  state- 
ment that  homosexuality  held  a  very  important  position  as  an 
etiological  factor  in  paranoia.  His  close  observations  finally  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  basis  of  all  paranoid  conditions  was  an 
existing  homosexuality,  and  to  explain  the  symptoms  to  be  ob- 
served in  these  conditions  as  resulting  from  attempts  to  repress 
such  homosexual  ideas.  His  explanation  of  these  mechanisms 
is  given  in  his  recent  publication  "  Psychoanalytic  Remarks  on 
an  Autobiographically  Described  Case  of  Paranoia."^ 

In  this  psychoanalysis  of  the  well-known  case  of  Dr.  Jur. 
David  Paul  Schreber,  as  autobiographically  described,  Freud  is 
able  to  trace  all  symptoms  to  homosexual  impulses,  which  the 
ego,  finding  incompatible  with  itself,  attempted  to  repress.  His 
explanation  of  these  mechanisms  is  presented  in  compact  form 
by  Payne*  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Psychoanalytic  Re- 
view. They  are  as  follows,  in  brief  resume:  The  struggle  with 
the  homosexual  impulse  leads  to  a  substitution  for  the  unbearable 
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idea  of  an  assimilable  one  in  four  different  ways:  L,  Delusions 
of  persecution  may  be  formed.  Thus  the  unbearable  idea  "  I  love 
the  man  "  is  substituted  by  the  assimilable  one  "  I  do  not  love  him  ; 
I  hate  him."  This,  by  projection,  becomes  "He  hates  me."  II., 
Erotomania  may  become  a  substitute  by  the  following  mechanism : 
The  idea,  "  I  love  him,"  becomes  replaced  by  the  bearable  one,  "  I 
do  not  love  him  I  love  her."  This,  by  projection,  becomes,  "  She 
loves  me."  III.,  Jealousy  may  be  the  replacing  substitute.  Thus, 
I  love  him,"  is  replaced  by  "  I  do  not  love  him."  This,  by  pro- 
jection, becomes  "  She  loves  him."  IV.,  Grandiose  ideas  may  be- 
come the  substitute,  as  "  I  love  him,"  is  substituted  by  "  I  do  not 
love  him;  I  love  myself."  This,  by  projection,  becomes  "Every- 
one else  loves  me."  This,  by  logical  reasoning,  leads  to  the  idea, 
"  I  am  the  only  one  worthy  of  my  love,"  therefore  must  be  a 
very  superior  individual. 

Freud's  views  are  the  result  of  his  accurately  scientific 
analyses  and  observations,  and  have  not  only  been  supported,  but 
plainly  demonstrated  by  his  work.  In  addition  to  his  work  many 
other  writers  have  shown  that  homosexuality  is  the  determining 
factor  in  the  etiology  of  paranoid  conditions,  among  these  Fer- 
enczi,^  Bleuler,^  and  Mseder.  This  theory,  that  homosexuality 
is  the  determining  factor  in  producing  these  conditions,  may  in 
fact  be  regarded  as  proven,  as  it  has  been  observed  by  so  many 
writers. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  said,  however,  of  those  minor  con- 
ditions, which,  while  not  of  sufficient  intensity  to  be  classed  as 
paranoid  states,  still  give  the  individual  what  might  be  called 
a  paranoid  character,  and  after  slight  failure  of  the  individual  to 
adjust  himself  to  his  surroundings  might  be  considered  as  para- 
noid precox,  but  which,  however,  fail  to  end  in  any  noticeable 
degree  of  deterioration.  These  conditions  can  also  be  shown  to 
result  from  homosexual  inclinations  in  which  there  is  a  failure 
of  suppression  and  in  which  the  conflict  between  the  ego  and  the 
unbearable  thought  results  in  the  use  of  the  first  mentioned 
mechanism.  Thus  the  individual  becomes  attracted  towards  the 
persons  whom  he  imagines  to  be  persecuting  him.  For  the  idea 
"  I  love  the  man  "  he  replaces  "  I  do  not  love  him ;  I  hate  him," 
and  then  projects  this  idea  into  the  external  world  as,  "  He  hates 
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me."  In  many  cases  this  mechanism  can  be  plainly  seen:  An 
excellent  example  follows: 

X,  a  white  male,  aged  thirty-five,  came  under  the  writer's 
observation  while  being  treated,  in  conjunction  with  a  well- 
known  alienist  and  neurologist,  for  a  monoplegia.  This  man  was 
a  member  of  a  family  prominent  both  socially  and  intellectually. 
In  this  family  there  were  seven  male  children  and  one  female 
child.  Of  these  eight  children,  the  sister,  slightly  younger  than 
the  patient,  had  never  married  and  expressed  herself  as  not  car- 
ing for  men.  One  brother  had  been  openly  homosexual,  but  later 
married,  and  after  several  years  of  married  life  stated  that  while 
since  his  marriage  he  had  not  indulged  in  any  homosexual  rela- 
tions, still  his  atraction  towards  the  male  was  very  great.  An- 
other brother,  aged  thirty-three,  lived  openly  in  a  club,  which 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  society  given  to  homosexual  prac- 
tices. Two  brothers  had  committed  suicide  early  in  life.  Two 
other  brothers  were  leading  apparently  normal  lives. 

X  learned  to  walk  and  talk  at  the  usual  age  and  started  to 
school  at  the  age  of  six.  He  continued  in  the  public  school  until 
finishing  high  school,  after  which  he  attended  a  military  acad- 
emy for  one  year.  During  his  entire  school  work  he  was  con- 
sidered unusually  bright,  in  fact  he  always  did  better  work  than 
any  one  else  in  his  classes.  His  tastes  were  markedly  toward 
the  artistic,  both  in  music  and  drawing.  He  became  an  excellent 
pianist,  but  his  principal  taste  was  for  drawing,  which  art  he 
cultivated  until  he  was  able  to  do  excellent  work.  At  about  the 
time  he  finished  high  school  his  father  died  and  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  idea  of  studying  drawing  in  Paris.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  opportunity  which  presented  itself  for  m^aking 
a  livelihood,  which  happened  to  be  a  clerkship  in  a  local  bank.  He 
began  to  like  this  sort  of  work,  succeeded  well,  and  gained  rapid 
promotion.  He  became  attracted  toward  a  woman  somewhat  his 
senior  and  married  her,  expecting  to  find  a  passionate  enjoyment 
in  his  conjugal  relations.  He  was  greatly  disappointed,  however, 
in  not  finding  the  happiness  in  which  he  expected  to  live. 

He  soon  became  despondent  and  had  many  suicidal  ideas.  He 
stated  that  he  imagined  his  w^ife  tried  only  to  hurt  him  and  that 
he  soon  began  to  think  his  friends  were  acting  peculiarly  toward 
him.    One  night,  shortly  after  this,  a  clerg}^man  of  considerable 
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•  prominence  was  obliged  to  remain  over  night  at  his  home.  At 
the  time  tliere  were  a  number  of  other  guests  in  the  house  and  as 
a  result  this  clergyman  was  obliged  to  sleep  with  X.  During  the 
night  he  attempted  to  hold  perverted  relations  with  X,  and  he 
being  thus  seduced  found  that  this  unexpected  experience  replaced 
the  happiness  he  had  expected  to  find  with  his  wife.  This  clerg^-- 
man  gave  him  much  information  concerning  the  lives  of  homo- 
sexual individuals.  After  this  X  gave  himself  up  to  many  re- 
lations with  males.  His  interest  in  life  returned  and  the  depres- 
sion rapidly  gave  place  to  contentment,  which  enabled  him  to 
progress  rapidly  with  his  work.  At  numerous  times  he  became 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  these  relations  w'ere  unethical  and  at- 
tempted to  repress  his  inclinations.  Each  time,  however,  this 
led  to  another  attack  of  these  paranoid  ideas  that  every  one 
was  watching  him  and  talking  about  him.  No  hallucinations 
were  ever  present,  but  whenever  people  were  behind  him  talk- 
ing he  felt  certain  they  were  talking  about  him,  and  when  some 
one  would  look  at  him  a  little  too  long,  as  he  thought,  he  would 
feel  sure  that  this  person  was  thinking  something  derogatory  to 
^lis  character.  This  became  evident  even  to  his  mfndt  untrained 
in  psychology,  to  be  present  only  when  he  attempted  to  repress 
his  homosexual  inclinations.  He  stated  that  he  had  grown  so 
used  to  this  condition  that  whenever  he  began  to  have  these  ideas 
of  persecution  he  immediately  sought  out  his  particular  type 
of  sexual  experience  and  they  soon  disappeared. 

There  was  absolutely  no  deterioration  of  intellect  present  in 
this  man,  a  quiet  well-dressed  man  of  rather  youthful  and  abso- 
lutely masculine  appearance,  and  able  to  talk  in  a  decidedly  in- 
telligent manner  on  any  ordinary  topic  of  conversation.  No  one 
could  .find  any  evidence  of  a  psychosis  present,  nor  would  one 
have  considered  him  in  any  way  effeminate,  although  he  found 
sexual  gratification  only  in  the  feminine  role  in  fellatio.  This 
man  stated  that  he  knew  of  several  of  his  acquaintances  who  had 
similar  experiences  in  that  they  had  observed  that  when  they  at- 
tempted abstinence  from  homosexual  intercourse  they  seemed  to 
become  out  of  harmony  with  their  surroundings  and  imagined 
that  every  one  tried  to  hurt  them  in  one  way  or  another. 

One  incident  which  occurred  during  my  observation  of  X  is 
of  interest  to  show  the  use  of  this  mechanism.   X  had  for  some 
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time  been  able  to  refrain  from  sexual  gratification  with  no  symp- 
toms of  paranoid  ideas  being  present.  At  this  time  he  met  Y, 
a  young  man  full  of  strength  and  vigor  and  of  excellent  physical 
development.  He  became  openly  in  love  with  him  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  relations  with  him.  In  a  short  time  Y  broke  off 
these  relations  but  continued  to  be  as  friendly  as  possible  with  X. 
In  a  very  short  time  X  began  to  believe  that  Y  was  talking  about 
him  every  time  he  would  see  him  talking  to  any  one  else  and 
that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  annoying  him.  In  reality  Y  was 
trying  to  be  friendly  with  X,  w^ho  knew  this.  He  would  often 
state,  "  I  know  that  he  does  not  do  these  things,  yet  I  can  not 
get  these  ideas  out  of  my  mind."  Finally,  a  few  weeks  later,  X 
became  interested  in  another  person  and  after  establishing  sexual 
relations  with  this  second  person  the  ideas  concerning  Y  soon 
left  him  and  he  again  felt  friendly  toward  him.  The  relation  of 
these  ideas  to  his  repressed  sexuality  was  evident  even  to  him- 
self. 

There  are  at  present  under  observation  in  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  two  patients  suffering  from  dementia 
precox  with  paranoid  ideas  that  are  parallel  to  each  other.  Both 
are  patients  from  the  government  service,  one  from  the  Army 
and  one  from  the  Navy.  Both  came  with  the  story  of  many 
persecutions  during  their  service  by  the  men  with  whom  they 
were  associated.  One  upon  admission  denied  that  any  one  had 
ever  connected  his  name  with  sexual  affairs.  He  explained 
his  persecutions  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  foreigner  and  that 
every  one  was  down  on  foreigners.  He  felt  that  he  was  different 
from  the  men  around  him  and  thought  that  they  too  seemed  to 
know  it.  He  denied  any  knowledge  of  such  a  condition  as  homo- 
sexuality, had  been  married  and  had  often  indulged  in  hetero- 
sexual intercourse.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  when  a  psycho- 
analysis was  attempted  to  enter  into  the  patient's  mental  condition 
as  that  necessary  condition  of  rapport  with  the  examiner  was 
with  great  difficulty  established.  The  fact,  however,  was  brought 
out  that  the  patient  had  never  gained  any  gratification  from 
intercourse.  Later  it  was  learned  that  he  wished  to  be  friendly 
with  the  men  in  his  company  more  than  anything  else.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  might  be  a  sexual  attraction,  which  idea 
was  indignantly  denied.  During  the  analysis,  however,  the  homo- 
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sexual  element  in  this  desire  was  plainly  brought  out.  When  a 
physical  examination  was  attempted  the  patient's  sexual  excit- 
ment  was  very  marked.  Later  this  patient  developed  the  idea 
that  the  other  patients  and  attendants  on  the  ward  were  annoy- 
ing him  in  various  ways.  A  short  time  later  he  developed  the 
idea  that  they  were  all  attempting  to  make  him  accede  to  their 
desire  to  use  him  for  improper  purposes  (fellatio). 

In  this  case  it  is  very  evident  that  his  feeling  of  being  differ- 
ent from  the  men  about  him  was  due  to  an  unconscious  under- 
standing of  the  difference  in  his  psychic  make-up,  which  was  due 
to  his  homosexuality.  He  had  never  gained  satisfaction  from 
heterosexual  intercourse  and  as  a  result  felt  without  motive  in 
life.  His  paranoid  idea  that  the  others  about  him  were  attempt- 
ing to  use  him  for  improper  purposes  was  very  plainly  a  projec- 
tion of  his  own  desires  into  the  external  world. 

The  other  case  came  with  the  belief  that  all  the  men  in  his 
company  were  accusing  him  of  male  love  affairs,  at  the  same 
time  stating  that  he  had  never  been  connected  with  such  an  aft'air 
nor  had  he  ever  desired  relations  with  his  own  sex.  The  same 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  establishing  confidence  in  the 
mind  of  the  patient.  Analysis,  however,  finally  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  patient  had  never  held  intercouse  and  that  he  considered 
the  act  of  intercourse  as  disgusting  and  improper.  He  gave 
marked  reactions  to  homosexual  word  associations  and  presented 
the  same  marked  excitment  when  a  physical  examination  was 
made,  after  having  had  an  emotional  outburst  of  crying  when 
another  physician  had  attempted  to  examine  him. 

These  cases  are  both  of  only  average  or  possibly  somewhat 
below  the  average  mentality,  a  fact  which  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  a  very  elaborate  psychoanalysis.  Sufficient,  however, 
was  done  to  demonstrate  the  homesexual  basis  of  their  para- 
noid ideas. 

These  few  illustrations  show  somewhat  the  manner  in  which 
this  underlying  homosexuality  manifests  itself.  In  general  a  re- 
view of  these  mechanisms  is  as  follows:  (A)  The  homosexual 
inclinations  may  be  open  and  well  understood  by  the  ego,  in 
which  case  an  attempt  at  suppression,  if  unsuccessful,  leads 
to  a  genesis  of  persecutory  ideas  which  may  be  either  unsystem- 
atized or  fairly  well  systematized,  thus  giving  the  individual  a  re- 
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suiting  compensatory  reaction  manifesting  itself  anywhere  in  the 
gradation  from  a  paranoid  character  to  an  actual  paranoid  state. 
(B)  The  homosexuality  may  be  as  yet  not  understood  by  the 
ego,  in  other  words,  may  be  unconscious.  In  these  individuals, 
when  the  unconscious  breaks  through  into  the  conscious  mental- 
ity, the  idea  may  be  so  unbearable  to  the  ego  that  the  censor 
distorts  the  libido  present,  this  distortion  taking  the  form  of 
displacment  of  the  affect,  which  it  does  by  projecting  the  affect 
to  the  external  world.  This  results  in  a  true  paranoia.  If  of 
greater  range  and  combined  with  the  mechanism  of  distortion  by 
means  of  symbolism  and  a  partial  withdrawal  of  the  affect,  it 
produces  a  dementia  precox  of  the  paranoid  type. 

^Nlany  objections  to  this  theory  can  be  raised  by  those  not 
familiar  with  the  Freudian  view  of  sexuality  in  its  wider  range, 
but  when  once  this  is  fully  comprehended,  and  it  is  understood 
also  that  the  libido  manifest  in  homosexuality  is  not  confined  to 
the  actual  sensual  act,  many  of  these  objections  disappear.  Then 
too,  those  who  regard  sex  inversion  as  merely  a  transitory  con- 
dition, easily  remedied  and  curable  by  suggestion,  as  notably 
Schrenk-Xotzing"  and  recently  Brill,®  and  who  have  not  gone 
deeper  into  the  mentality  of  these  cases,  who  when  they  find 
themselves  able  to  refrain  from  homosexual  acts  and  perform 
what  Ellis^  speaks  of  as  "masturbatio  per  vaginam,"  regard  them- 
selves as  cured,  would  probably  consider  the  role  of  homosex- 
uality in  paranoid  conditions  as  a  false  one.  If,  however,  this  is 
considered  from  the  real  Freudian  viewpoint  its  important  part 
in  the  production  of  these  conditions  is  readily  seen. 

The  question  may  be  raised,  why  do  not  all  persons  who  have 
homosexual  tendencies,  which  they  do  not  gratify,  develop  para- 
noid conditions.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  First,  the  sex 
instinct  may  be  sublimated  and  not  repressed,  or  the  repression 
may  be  successful.  Sublimated  libido,  or  libido  that  is  success- 
fully repressed,  does  not  produce  pathological  symptoms.  Sec- 
ond, as  Freud"  explains  in  connection  with  his  study  of  the 
psychoneuroses,  there  must  be  present  primarily  an  hereditary 
instability  of  the  mental  make-up  which  corresponds  to  the  hered- 
itary tendencies  toward  certain  somatic  pathological  conditions, 
notably  that  of  tuberculosis.  This  hereditary  tendency  of  itself 
is  unsufl[icient  to  produce  symptoms,  but  it  renders  the  individual 
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less  capable  of  withstanding  the  psychic  trauma  produced  by  the 
conflict  between  the  ego  and  the  unbearable  idea,  and  this  trauma, 
in  an  individual  unfitted  to  withstand  it,  is  responsible  for  these 
psychic  disturbances  which  manifest  themselves  as  paranoid 
conditions. 
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TECHNIQUE  OF  PSYCHOANALYSIS 


By  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe 
(Continued  from  p.  soy) 

The  Sources 

There  is  no  royal  road  in  psychoanalysis,  for  every  analysis  is 
after  all  a  highly  individualized  problem.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  general  principles,  else  a  technique  could  not  be  evolved.  In 
actual  practice  a  number  of  different  approaches  may  be  utiHzed, 
and  just  as  in  the  royal  game  of  chess  there  are  recognized  open- 
ings, mid  game  and  end  problems,  so  in  psychoanalysis  one's 
method  of  application  of  fairly  well  understood  and  accredited 
principles  must  be  carefully  chosen  v^^ith  special  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  case  in  hand. 

Among  those  of  considerable  experience  it  is  not  infrequent 
to  find  marked  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  chief  factors 
and  the  most  useful  methods  to  be  employed  in  analysis.  The  be- 
ginner is  often  overwhelmed  with  ''ex  cathedra''  statements 
"  never  do  this,"  and  "  always  do  that " ;  Freud  says  this  and  Jung 
says  something  else;  Adler  advises  so  and  so,  Ferenczi  the  oppo- 
site. One  will  say,  "  I  always  begin  this  way,"  another  says,  "  No, 
begin  this  way." 

This  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  comparative  newness  of 
the  present  methods,  and  the  highly  complicated  nature  of  the 
material  to  be  studied.  The  analyst  himself  should  recognize, 
however,  that  psychological  analysis  is  by  no  means  new,  even  if 
that  special  brand  of  it,  psychoanalysis,  has  been  given  a  new 
name,  and  is  without  doubt  a  more  concrete  and  adequate  group 
of  working  hypotheses  than  those  heretofore  utilized. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  mental  life  is  very  old.  From  the 
earliest  .times  different  aspects  have  been  carefully  observed.  Of 
modern  students  of  these  Dessoir^^  has  given  us  a  very  useful  sum- 

12  "  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Psychology,"  Max  Dessoir,  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York,  1912. 
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mary.  In  this  summary  the  development  of  the  rehgious  ideas,  of 
the  vital,  natural  and  scientific  processes  involved,  and  of  the 
practical  and  artistic  knowledge  of  human  life  are  termed  psy- 
chosophy,  psychology  and  psychognosia  respectively.  These  are 
three  view  points,  three  objective  modes  of  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  psychical.  In  this  scheme  of  things  it  is  clear  that 
psychoanalysis  would  more  clearly  be  grouped  with  the  third,  i.  e., 
with  psychognosia. 

Early  attempts  at  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  deposited  in 
maxims  and  aphorisms  are  well  crystallized  in  the  sayings  of  the 
gnomic  poets  of  the  tenth  to  the  fourth  centuries  B.  C.  The 
Bible  and  Greek  philosophies  contain  most  of  these.  Aristotle's 
studies  of  the  temperaments  are  full  of  psychognostic  (psycho- 
analytic) wisdom.  From  the  days  of  antiquity  there  are  rich  col- 
lections of  autobiographies,  tales,  lyrics,  soliloquies,  and  day  books 
all  having  in  common  the  effort  of  the  individual  to  express  him- 
self, to  gain  self-knowledge.  As  Dessoir  states,  schemes  of  peda- 
gogic moral  self-examinations  are  abundant  from  the  Golden 
Verses  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  of  the  Pre-Christian  era,  through 
Augustine's  Confessions  (400  A.  D.),  to  those  of  Rousseau,  and 
the  moderns.  Even  in  most  recent  times  the  value  of  such  mate- 
rial is  most  strikingly  set  forth  in  Freud's  masterly  analysis  of 
the  Schreber  autobiography.^^ 

French  characterology  was  a  compact  mass  of  rich  psycho- 
gnostic  material  in  which  the  works  of  Aladame  de  Guyon,  La 
Chambre,  La  Rochfaucauld,  La  Bruyere,  and  Chamfort  stand  out 
as  monuments  of  serious  attempts  at  practical  psychology.  La 
Chambre  made  use  of  dream,  chiromantic  and  astrological  mate- 
rial, and  if  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  behind  the  words  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  might  have  been  termed  a  psychoanalyst. 
Thomasius  who  used  a  French  version  of  an  early  work  by 
Gracian,  also  a  psychognostic  of  note,  as  early  as  1687,  offered 
the  Elector  Frederick  III  the  knowledge  of  the  "  new  invention," 
by  which  it  is  possible  "  to  know  what  is  hidden  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  even  against  their  will,  from  their  daily  conversation." 
Thomasius  gave  a  series  of  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the 
characteristics  of  a  man  and  his  conduct  might  be  deduced.  Many 

13  See  "  Freudian  Contributions  to  Paranoia  Problem."  by  C.  R.  Payne, 
Vol.  I,  No.  I,  Psychoanalytic  Review,  p.  77. 
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of  these  are  matters  of  lay  knowledge  to-day.  Even  as  early  as 
1783  P.  H.-  Moritz  started  a  psychological  magazine  for  psy- 
chognostic  observations.  Its  program  as  sketched  by  Dessoir  is 
illuminating.  It  showed  the  following  characteristics:  suspen- 
sion of  moral  judgment,  collection  and  comparison  of  facts,  special 
attention  to  half  pathological  phenomena  which  lie  outside  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  mental  life,  cultivation  of  child  psycholog>'  and 
the  psychology  of  language. 

During  the  19th  century,  however,  scientific  discussion  of  psy- 
chognostic  problems  stagnated,  and  were  superseded  by  the  novel, 
which  took  possession  of  all  the  practical  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  It  was  gradually  forgotten  that  concrete  as  well  as  ab- 
stract problems  of  the  human  soul  were  accessible  to  scientific 
treatment.  The  psychoanalytic  movement  is  therefore  a  revival 
of  these  earlier  psychognostic  attitudes  towards  the  understanding 
of  human  conduct. 

The  beginner  in  psychoanalysis  will  get  a  better  perspective 
towards  his  own  work  should  he  review  some  of  this  early  psy- 
chognostic literature.  The  many  "  ipse  dixits  "  of  his  surround- 
ings will  find  a  better  placement  in  the  general  scheme  of  things. 
Some  acquaintance  with  the  general  development  of  the  history 
of  philosophic  systems^*  will  also  be  of  considerable  aid  in  under- 
standing the  general  scope  of  his  patients'  special  philosophies  of 
life,  while  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  intellectual  history  of  mankind 
is  invaluable.^^ 

I  am  presupposing,  all  along,  that  the  aspirant  for  psycho- 
analytic knowledge  is  trained  in  neurology  and  psychiatry.  A 
working  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  highly  essential. 

Of  the  more  strictly  psychoanalytic  literature  itself  the  major 
part  is  in  German,  but  a  number  of  the  more  fundamental  studies 
have  been  translated,  chiefly  by  "American  w^orkers.  I  purpose 
suggesting  some  of  the  more  important  psychoanalytic  papers 
which  the  beginner  in  psychoanalysis  should  read.    It  may  be 

1*  Putnam,  "  A  Plea  for  the  Study  of  Philosophic  Methods  in  Prepara- 
tion for  Psychoanalytic  Work,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Oct.- 
Nov.,  191 1,  p.  249. 

15  J.  H.  Robinson's  "  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  Intellectual  Class 
in  Western  Europe,"  Columbia  University,  2d  edition,  1914,  will  prove  the 
best  guide  available  for  one's  general  historical  reading  along  these  pro- 
posed lines. 
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emphasized  here  that  patients  should  not  read  them.  The  works 
of  Freud  stand  out  as  most  essential.  A  complete  bibliography 
(1893-1909)  of  Freud's  contributions  to  psychoanalysis  may  be 
found  in  the  Jahrbuch  fiir  psychoanalytische  und  psychopatholo- 
gische  Forschungen,  vol.  I,  p.  546.  Some  of  his  shorter  papers 
are  collected  in  his  Sammlung  kleiner  Schriften,  i,  2,  and  3d 
series  [Deuticke,  Vienna].  A  translation  of  some  of  these  is  to 
be  found  in  volume  4  of  the  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Mono- 
graph Series,  Selected  Papers  on  Hysteria  and  Other  Psycho- 
neuroses"  [2d  ed.].  Freud's  "Three  Contributions  to  the  Sexual 
Theory"  (Vol.  7  of  the  same  series  in  translation)  is  highly  im- 
portant, also  his  "  Psychopathology  of  Every  Day  Life,"  and  his 
"  Interpretation  of  Dreams."  Both  of  these  have  been  well  trans- 
lated by  A.  A.  Brill  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York).  A  highly 
important  series  of  lectures  on  psychoanalysis  given  by  Freud  at 
Clark  University  in  1909  is  to  be  found  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Psychology  for  1909,  19 10.  In  a  series  of  monographs  entitled 
"Schriften  zur  angewandten  Seelenkunde"  [Deuticke,  Vienna], 
edited  by  Freud,  a  number  of  valuable  studies  have  appeared. 
Those  by  Abraham,  Rank  and  Riklin  are  noticed  hereafter.  Two 
volumes  on  Psychoanalysis,  both  by  pupils  of  Freud,  are  in  Eng- 
lish. They  are  not  systematic  presentations  but  collections  of 
miscellaneous  papers,  but  are  of  great  value  to  the  student.  They 
are  by  A.  A.  Brill  (W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.)  and  Ernest  Jones 
(Wm.  Wood  and  Co.).  A  comprehensive  and  precise  outline  of 
the  Freudian  postulates  is  given  by  Hitschmann  in  "  Freud's 
Theories  of  the  Neuroses  "  (Vol.  17,  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease 
Monograph  Series,  in  translation  by  C.  R.  Payne).  This  is  the 
most  valuable  single  volume  outline  of  the  development  of  the 
psychoanalytic  hypotheses.  In  the  same  series  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Psychology  there  are  important  papers  by  C.  G.  Jung 
and  S.  Ferenczi,  neither  of  which  should  be  overlooked  by  the 
beginner. 

One  highly  valuable  general  work  on  methods  is  that  of  Oskar 
Pfister,  "  Die  psychoanalytische  Methode  "  (J.  Klinkhardt,  Leip- 
zig). This  is  a  work  of  500  pages,  written  by  a  teacher  and  min- 
ister, and  is  especially  valuable  to  the  beginner.  A  translation  is 
highly  desirable.  It  contains  copious  bibliographical  references. 
One  other  monograph  along  modified  psychoanalytic  lines  which 
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is  of  great  value  is  that  of  Ludwig  Frank,  "  Aff ektstorungen " 
(Julius  Springer,  Berlin). 

The  periodical  literature  bearing  on  psychoanalysis  is  very  ex- 
tensive. Fortunately  it  can  be  more  or  less  readily  followed.  In 
1909  the  Jahrbuch  fur  psychoanalytische  und  psychopathologische 
Forsclmngcn  (bi-annual)  (Deuticke,  Vienna)  was  begun  by  Bleu- 
ler  and  Freud  and  edited  by  Jung.  In  this  first  volume  (p.  546) 
the  chief  psychoanalytic  literature  to  1910  is  given.  In  Vol.  II 
of  the  Jahrbuch  (p.  316)  Jones  gives  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
available  English  and  American  work,  some  192  titles,  much  of 
which,  however,  is  not  strictly  analytic.  Neiditsch  (p.  347)  gives 
a  short  note  on  the  Russian  literature,  Assagioli  (p.  349)  one  on 
the  Italian  literature,  while  (p.  356)  Jung  gives  a  complete  sum- 
mary of  the  chief  contributions  of  Swiss  authors  to  1910.  The 
Jahrbuch  is  now  in  its  fifth  volume  and  contains  much  lengthy 
and  complete  analytical  material.  Partial  abstracts  of  the  early 
volumes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology, 
Volume  6  (1911),  p.  246. 

The  need  for  a  more  frequent  publication  which  would  present 
a  more  ready  coordination  was  met  in  191 1  by  the  establishment 
of  the  monthly  Zentralblatt  fur  Psychoanalyse,  edited  by  W. 
Stekel  (Bergmann,  Wiesbaden).  This  contains  shorter  articles, 
copious  abstracts  and  literature  citations,  and  "was  for  a  time  the 
official  organ  of  the  International  Society  of  Psychoanalysts.  It 
is  a  highly  valuable  publication  for  the  analyst.  For  the  more 
general  needs  of  philosophical,  historical,  ethical  and  general  prob- 
lems which  might  receive  illumination  fram  the  psychoanalytic 
hypotheses,  Freud  began  the  publication  of  Imago  in  1912  (Hel- 
ler, Vienna).  It  is  bi-monthly  edited  by  O.  Rank  and  H.  Sachs. 
Among  many  stimulating  and  valuable  papers  there  appear  ex- 
tensive bibliographies  (Vol.  I,  p.  91,  Vol.  II,  pp.  97,  609)  of  the 
studies  on  the  application  of  psychoanalysis  to  the  mental  sciences, 
chiefly  on  Individual  Psychology,  Sexual  Psychology,  Dream  Psy- 
cholog>',  Occult  Psycholog}--,  Child  Psychology,  Pedagog}^,  Biog- 
raphy, Esthetics,  ^lytholog}'.  Philology,  Religion,  and  Crim- 
inology.   These  bibligraphies  are  available  to  the  end  of  19 13. 

In  January,  1913,  the  Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir  Aerztliche 
Psychoanalyse  was  founded  by  Freud  with  Drs.  S.  Ferenczi  and 
O.  Rank  as  editors  as  the  official  organ  of  the  International  Psy- 
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choanalytic  Society  (  Heller  Vienna) .  It  is  a  bi-monthly  and  covers 
the  same  ground  as  the  Zentralhlatt,  which  latter  has  continued 
publication.  A.  Adler  and  C.  Furtmiiller  founded  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  individual  Psychologie  (Reinhardt,  Munich)  in  1913  which 
contains  psychoanalytic  material.  In  the  Journal  of  Abnormal 
Psychology  (Badger,  Boston),  founded  by  Morton  Prince,  psy- 
choanalytic material  will  also  be  found. 

The  only  journal  in  English  is  the  present  Psychoanalytic 
Review  which  aims  to  be  catholic  in  its  tendencies,  a  faithful  mir- 
ror of  the  psychoanalytic  movement,  and  to  represent  no  schisms 
or  schools  but  a  free  forum  for  all.  It  is  now  completing  its  first 
year. 

The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  and  the  Nervous 
and  Mental  Disease  Monograph  Series  have  also  contributed  sev- 
eral psychoanalytic  studies.  The  most  important  of  these  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  mentioned  are  the  translations  of  Jung's 
Psychology  of  Dementia  Prcecox,  Bleuler's  Schizophrenic  Nega- 
tivism, a  short  but  highly  suggestive  study,  Abraham's  Dreams 
and  Myths  and  Rank's  Myth  of  the  Birth  of  the  Hero. 

With  these  sources  the  beginner  will  be  able  to  put  himself  in 
touch  with  the  current  literature  on  any  problem.  Special  bibli- 
ographies will  appear  in  these  pages  from  time  to  time. 


{To  he  continued) 
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SOME  FREUDIAN   CONTRIBUTIONS   TO  THE 

PARANOIA  PROBLEM 

By  Charles  R.  Payne,  A.B.,  M.D. 

(Continued  from  page  321) 

I  have  selected  from  the  recent  literature  two  other  cases 
which  illustrate  and  emphasize  still  further  the  relationship  be- 
tween homosexuality  (or  to  use  Ferenczi's  preferable  term, 
homoeroticism,"  since  psychic  tendencies  may  never  have  come 
to  open  expression)  and  paranoia.  Coming  from  physicians  of 
entirely  different  nationalities  than  Freud  and  Ferenczi  who  first 
called  attention  to  this  relationship,  these  observations  would 
seem  to  have  especial  weight  in  confirming  the  latter's  conclu- 
sions. Dr.  Wulff  who  contributes  the  first  case,  practices  in 
Odessa,  Russia;  Dr.  Morichau-Beauchant  is  Professor  of  Inter- 
nal Medicine  in  the  University  at  Poitiers,  France. 

Since  both  cases  are  reported  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with 
making  the  facts  intelligible,  I  shall  not  try  to  condense  them  fur- 
ther but  give  them  in  the  author's  own  words. 

I.  Falsehoods  in  psychonanalysis^  (at  the  same  time,  a  contri- 
bution to  the  psychology  of  paranoia),  by  Dr.  M.  Wulff, 
Odessa,  Russia. 
May  one  believe  unreservedly  every  communication,  every 
association  of  the  patient,  may  not  the  patient  intentionally  lead 
the  physician  astray,  deceiving  him  with  "  false  associations," 
fictitious  experiences?    Many  a  patient  has  probably  made  the 
attempt;  what  he  can  attain  by  so  doing,  the  following  example 
may  show: 

The  dream  of  one  of  my  patients  ran  as  follows :  "  In  my 
place  in  the  office,  two  new  officials  have  been  engaged  and  I  was 
told  that  I  was  discharged."  The  analysis  immediately  came 
upon  resistance.  To  the  first  sentence :  "  In  my  place  in  the  office, 
two  new  officials  have  been  engaged  "  no  associations  would  come 
to  the  patient.   Now  ensued  the  following  dialogue : 

1  Die  Liige  in  der  Psychoanalyse.  (Zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zur  Psy- 
chologie  der  Paranoia.)  Zentralblatt  fiir  Psychoanalyse,  Vol.  II,  No.  3, 
Dec,  191 1. 
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I:  "In  your  place  two  have  been  engaged — does  that  not 
mean  that  your  work  in  the  office  would  require  two?" 

Patient  (hesitating) :  "  No. . .  .Yes. . .  .1  have  sometimes 
thought  that  I  had  to  work  for  two." 

I :  "  Who  are  these  two  ?  " 

Patient  (pause)  :  "  Mr.  Nathansohn  and  Mr.  Jachimowitsch." 

I :  "  Who  are  these  gentlemen  ?  " 

Patient :  "  I  do  not  know  them." 

I:  "  Probably  you  work  with  these  men  in  the  office?" 

Patient:  "No.... There  are  no  gentlemen  with  such  names 
in  the  office.  I  have  made  up  those  names,  in  reality,  I  meant  the 
gentlemen  X  and  Y." 

The  analysis  of  these  two  fictitious  names  disclosed  the  follow- 
ing :  To  "  Nathansohn  "  the  patient  associated  a  Mr.  Nathansohn 
who  often  came  into  the  office  because  of  business  affairs.  "  I 
have  the  suspicion  "  says  the  patient,  "  that  the  chief  has  spoken 
with  him  concerning  me,  that  I  am  so  *  abnormal'  for  my  years." 
That  is  a  paranoic  thought  and  is  related  to  the  following  idea 
of  the  patient:  He  is  thirty-one  years  old  and  has  never  had  sex- 
ual intercourse,  wherefore,  he  considers  himself  "  abnormal " 
and  believes  himself  derided  and  laughed  at  by  all  on  account  of 
this  "  abnormality."^  His  chief  certainly  has  no  suspicion  of  this 
"abnormality"  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Mr.  Nathansohn 
who  does  not  know  him  at  all.  Now,  the  further  associations  of 
the  patient :  "  The  nam.e  Nathansohn  was  also  familiar  to  me  earlier 

 1  think  that  he  studied  at  the  same  school  with  my  brother  ; 

or  no ... .  they  have  merely  been  associated  together  somewhere 
....  no ... .  now  I  know ....  some  weeks  ago  I  attended  a  masked 
ball  with  my  brother;  this  gentleman  was  also  present.  He  and 
my  brother  spoke  to  the  same  masked  ladies,  danced  with  them 
and  paid  them  court.  The  ladies  told  my  brother  of  Mr.  Nathan- 
sohn, and  Mr.  Nathansohn  of  my  brother."  The  Mr.  Nathansohn 
and  the  brother  were  thus  identified :  they  are  both  aggressively 
heterosexual,  are  successful  with  ladies;  the  patient,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  shy  and  anxious  in  the  society  of  ladies  and  envies 
his  brother.  That  has  always  been  so  since  childhood.  Mem- 
ories of  the  patient's  "  first  love  "  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years 

2  Six  years  before,  the  patient  went  through  an  acute  hallucinatory 
psychosis,  at  which  time  he  had  many  ideas  of  persecution  and  even  now 
displays  many  plain  paranoic  traits. 
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come  to  the  surface.  They  concern  a  four-year-old  girl  be- 
longing to  a  neighbor's  family,  who,  however,  preferred  the 
brother  who  was  two  years  older  than  the  patient.  The  experi- 
ence led  then  by  transference  from  the  brother  upon  the  father 
to  incestuous  love  for  the  mother  and  to  the  "  family  romance." 

The  other  fictitious  name  is  "  Jachimowitsch."  "  That,  I  am 
myself,"  says  the  patient.  "Ja" — "  chimowitsch,"  "Ja"  in  Rus- 
sian means  "  I,"  "  chimowitsch,"    imowitsch,"  a  name  suffix. 

Thus  the  two,  for  whom  he  had  to  work,  are  he  himself  and 
his  brother.  He  thought  he  also  had  to  work  for  his  brother  in 
the  latter's  student  days.  He  had  to  help  his  father  materially  at 
that  time.  He  had  a  poorly  paid  position  in  a  shop  with  people 
who,  as  he  thought,  were  materially  helpful  to  his  brother  who 
was  studying  in  the  university  at  that  time;  for  this  reason,  he 
thought  he  had  to  keep  his  position  in  order  "  to  pay  for  his 
brother  by  his  work."  The  brother  himself,  however,  has  always 
besought  him  to  seek  another  position.  Further,  the  little  sum 
which  he  has  paid  his  mother  for  his  pension,  he  considers  "  a 
material  help  "  for  the  father  which  he  had  to  give  instead  of  his 
brother,  for  according  to  his  idea,  it  was  the  elder  brother  and  not 
he,  the  younger,  who  should  help  the  father.  In  this  way,  he  had 
made  his  brother  his  debtor  and  considered  himself  as  the  injured 
one,  the  sacrifice.  The  psychological  motivation  of  this  improb- 
able, almost  delusional  thought  is  readily  understandable.  The 
brother  has  really  taken  away  from  him  something  dear — his 
first,  childish,  solitary,  long-ago  love,  the  neighbor's  girl.  With 
him  there  has  come  about  a  displacement  of  the  infantile  erotic 
emotions  upon  material  complexes.  This  displacement,  I  have 
very  often  found  more  or  less  outspoken  in  neurotics:  in  the 
struggle  for  money,  the  same  emotions  and  affects  play  as  in 
earliest  childhood  over  the  first  object  of  love. 

The  patient  is  tormented  by  the  thought,  he  may  not  have  his 
work  ready  in  the  office,  is  good  for  nothing,  knows  and  under- 
stands nothing,  is  mentally  little  developed,  is  therefore  despised 
and  ridiculed  by  all.  From  day  to  day  he  expects  censure,  he 
will  be  dismissed  from  his  position  in  the  office  with  a  scandal, 
thinks  he  should  rather  voluntarily  give  us  his  position,  etc.  One 
of  his  most  important  motives  for  being  ill  is  the  wish  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  office  ("and  they  told  me  I  was  dismissed"  in 
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the  dream),  to  be  supported  by  his  brother,  and  in  this  way  to 
compel  the  brother  to  pay  "  his  debt."  Then,  he  will  continue  his 
education  in  the  high  school  in  order  to  be  like  his  brother  in  this 
particular. 

The  case  affords  at  the  same  time  an  insight  into  the  psy- 
cholog>'  of  the  paranoid  ideas  of  the  patient.  The  "  Nathan- 
sohn  "  is  suspected  in  true  paranoid  fashion  of  having  laughed  at 
the  patient  because  of  his  sexual  incompetency  and  to  have 
injured  him  in  his  chief's  estimation.  The  analysis  discloses  that 
the  Nathansohn  is  identified  with  his  own  brother.  Similar  para- 
noid thoughts  and  ideas  of  reference  the  patient  has  in  great 
number,  but  it  is  only  men  who  laugh  at  him,  despise  or  perse- 
cute him  in  any  manner  whatever  because  of  his  sexual  incompe- 
tency, his  backwardness  in  the  life  struggle,  awkwardness,  his 
inferiority  in  every  relation.  The  analysis  discloses,  however, 
behind  all  the  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  patient,  always  the 
brother  or  the  father.  I  am  anxious  in  the  presence  of  men  and 
hate  them "  said  the  patient,  and  with  women,  I  am  always 
sympathetic  and  pity  them  although  I  am  ashamed  in  their  pres- 
ence." This  passive  masochistic  homosexual  anxiety  is  projected 
outward  from  consciousness  upon  the  men  and  conceived  as  per- 
secution. These  emotions  have  been  very  strongly  developed  in 
the  patient  since  earliest  childhood.  He  was  much  spoiled  by  his 
mother,  clung  to  her  with  a  passionate  love,  slept  with  her  in  the 
same  bed  until  seven  or  eight  years  old,  suffered  from  pavor 
nocturnus  until  ten  years  old  and  in  general,  showed  the  typical 
picture  of  a  fixed  libido.  In  the  presence  of  the  father,  he  was 
always  anxious,  was  cold,  distant  and  hostile  toward  him.  One 
of  his  earliest  childhood  memories  is  the  following :  "  I  was  then 
still  quite  small,  perhaps  five  or  six  years  old.  One  evening,  I 
was  very  lively  and  restless  and  my  father  was  disturbed  by  my 
noisy  play.  He  shouted  at  me  angrily.  I  was  frightened  and  in 
a  moment  I  saw  a  black  angel  at  the  door  with  a  great  knife  in 
his  hand.  "  It  is  the  angel  of  death  "  went  through  my  mind  and 
trembling  from  anxiety  and  fear,  and  sobbing,  I  fell  on  my  knees 
before  my  father  begging  to  be  forgiven.  Father  could  scarcely 
quiet  me."  This  episode  reminded  the  patient  of  the  Biblical  story 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  which  he  probably  already  knew  at  that 
time.    He  identified  himself  with  Isaac  whom  his  father  wished 
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to  slay.  He  also  always  thought  that  he  would  be  sacrificed  by 
his  father  for  his  elder  brother,  the  father's  favorite.  Such 
"  attempts  at  rationalization  "  of  his  anxiety  and  his  hate  against 
his  father  have  engrossed  the  patient  since  his  childhood.  The 
positive  homosexual  emotions,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  earliest 
childhood,  came  under  a  deep  repression.  But  just  these  emo- 
tions have  the  highest  social  value,  they  become  by  sublimation 
the  sources  of  all  love  for  humanity,  they  afford  the  positive 
impulse  toward  cultural  adaptation.  Without  them,  the  man 
becomes  asocial.  Hence  in  the  patient,  the  strong  mistrust,  the 
eternal  suspicion  and  anxious  expectation  toward  every  new  man. 
His  own  hostility  he  seeks  to  keep  away  from  his  consciousness 
by  projecting  it  upon  the  outer  world  but  it  reappears  in  con- 
sciousness in  the  form  of  delusions  of  persecution. 

When  I  wrote  this  article,  I  had  not  yet  seen  Freud's  latest 
work  on  Paranoia  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Jahrbuch  fiir  psy- 
choanalytische  Forschung  and  did  not  know  that  the  mental 
mechanism  of  this  not  quite  typical  case  is  characteristic  of  para- 
noia in  general.  I  am  so  much  the  more  glad  to  be  able  to  con- 
firm by  this  observation  much  which  Freud  says  concerning 
paranoia. 

H.  Homosexuality  and  Paranoia,^  by  Dr.  R.  Morichau-Beau- 
CHANT,  Poitiers,  France. 

The  observation  given  below  seems,  although  it  is  incom- 
plete, to  afford  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
relations  of  paranoia  to  homosexuality,  to  which  relations,  Freud 
and  Ferenczi  have  recently  called  attention. 

Mr.  X.,  forty-seven  years  old,  teacher,  married,  father  of  three 
children,  consulted  me  in  March,  191 1.  I  had  known  him  for 
many  years  and  held  him  in  high  and  friendly  esteem.  He  was  a 
man  of  blameless  habits  and  strongly  religious.  To  his  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  which  entirely  occupied  his  interest  and  satis- 
fied him,  he  is  passionately  devoted.  For  several  months  I  could 
notice  that  his  mood  was  changing,  he  became  troubled  and  no 
longer  appeared  to  be  in  his  normal  condition. 

He  came  to  obtain  my  help  for  an  ordinary  eczema.  I  then 
spoke  with  him  concerning  the  changes  which  I  had  noticed  in 

3  Homosexualitat  und  Paranoia.  Zentralblatt  fiir  Psychoanalyse,  Vol. 
II,  No.  4,  Jan.,  1912. 
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his  condition  and  behavior  and  asked  him  whether  at  this  moment 
he  had  any  surmise  concerning  this  change.  Upon  being  closely 
questioned,  he  decided  to  tell  me  the  following  story  which 
aroused  in  me  the  highest  degree  of  astonishment. 

"During  the  last  year,"  so  he  said,  "  on  a  journey  with  one  of 
my  sons  (who  is  sixteen  years  old)  the  latter  shared  a  bed  with 
me  at  the  inn.  In  the  night,  I  had  a  pollution  which  greatly  dis- 
gusted me.  I  took  pains  to  cleanse  the  bed  linen  in  the  fear  that 
the  people  of  the  inn  might  think  me  guilty  of  gross  immorality. 
Last  autumn,  I  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  P.  with  my  two  sons 
(aged  seventeen  and  nineteen  years).  On  one  of  our  walks, 
which  we  took  in  search  of  mushrooms,  at  a  place  where  we  were 
somewhat  separated  from  one  another,  I  suddenly  saw  an  indi- 
vidual coming  toward  us,  the  man  said  nothing  but  looked  at  me 
with  a  peculiar  expression.  Immediately,  it  came  into  my  mind 
that  he  might  have  followed  us  in  order  to  observe  us  and  that 
he  suspected  me  of  immoral  acts  with  the  boys.  One  month 
there  had  also  appeared  an  article  in  a  sociaUst  paper  of  P.,  in 
which  it  told  of  a  citizen  who  had  practiced  fornication  with 
boys  and  whom  they  were  about  to  detect." 

Our  patient  thought  at  once  that  this  meant  him  and  has  lived 
since  in  constant  anxiety.  He  thought  his  enemies  were  using 
this  means  to  destroy  him  by  complaints  of  immoral  acts :  On  the 
street,  the  street-urchins  observed  him  with  suspicious  glances ;  if 
he  went  past  a  building  in  course  of  construction,  the  workmen 
ceased  work  and  made  adverse  remarks  concerning  him.  He 
thought  himself  watched  on  all  occasions;  they  spread  the  most 
evil  rumors  concerning  his  affairs.  Once  when  he  proposed  to 
some  of  his  pupils  to  make  an  excursion  into  the  country  to 
inspect  the  configuration  of  the  land,  all  declined,  as  he  said, 
with  frightened  expressions.  Besides,  he  thought  that  his  super- 
iors were  in  a  plot  and  wished  to  destroy  him  because  they  found 
him^  too  religious  and  too  simple  in  mind.  The  Syndicalists  and 
the  Free  Masons  had  decreed  his  downfall  for  the  first  of  April, 
it  might  be  that  a  defamatory  complaint  would  be  lodged  against 
him  before  the  court,  it  might  be  that  he  and  his  children  would 
be  struck  down  by  hired  assassins  in  the  darkness  of  the  forest. 
He  exercised  the  precaution  therefore  never  to  go  out  without  a 
loaded  revolver. 
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I  tried  in.  vain  to  show  him  the  improbability  and  foolishness 
of  his  ideas.  I  could  not  convince  him  and  some  days  later,  he 
sent  me  a  letter  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  his  fears  and 
sought  to  induce  me  to  testify  to  his  innocence  or  to  avenge  him 
in  case,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  should  disappear  on  April  first. 

I  have  since  seen  the  patient  many  times  and  could  determine 
that  his  thinking  ever  revolved  about  this  same  idea.  He  spoke 
less  but  still  often  of  immoral  acts  of  which  they  would  accuse 
him  and  of  the  resentment  with  which  certain  of  his  superiors 
and  comrades  persecuted  him  on  account  of  his  political  and 
religious  opinions  and  who  aimed  at  his  death. 

I  noticed  also  that  his  profession,  to  which  earlier  he  had 
been  extraordinarily  devoted,  no  longer  interested  him;  he  wished 
repeatedly  to  obtain  his  transference  to  the  retired  list  before  the 
usual  age  limit  had  been  reached  and  had  also  already  spoken  of 
this  to  his  superiors. 

Then  he  managed  to  live  again  in  apparently  normal  manner. 
No  one  outside  of  two  or  three  friends  to  whom  he  had  men- 
tioned something  of  his  fears,  suspected  anything  of  his  delusions 
which  were  related  only  to  this  one  point.  For  the  rest,  he  kept 
his  reputation,  enjoyed  general  high  esteem  and  passed  for  merely 
a  little  neurasthenic. 

I  had  no  opportunity  to  question  him  concerning  his  past 
sexual  life,  though  he  had  once  admitted  to  me  his  strong  need 
in  this  direction. 

Some  weeks  later,  when  I  became  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Freud  and  Ferenczi,  this  observation  attained  a  very  special 
importance  for  me  and  seemed  to  me  to  afford  a  confirmation  of 
their  conclusion.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  doubtful  that  my  patient 
had  presented  up  to  this  time  no  kind  of  signs  of  his  repressed 
homosexual  tendencies.  But  when  they  appeared,  they  were  most 
particularly  unbearable  to  his  intensely  moral  personality  and 
were  projected  from  the  ego  in  the  form  of  delusions  which  we 
have  reported  and  which  were  related,  not  without  reason,  to 
accusations  which  others  contrived  against  him  since  they  corre- 
spond to  self-reproaches  which  he  had  raised  against  himself  on 
account  of  his  perverse  wishes  and  had  repressed  into  his  un- 
conscious. 

{To  he  continued) 
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It  may  be  added  that  the  branch,  like  other  objects:  magic 
wand,  the  stalk  of  life,  pistols,  syringes,  rays  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  centimeters  long,  the  raised  finger,  play  a  role  of  abso- 
lutely like  significance  in  the  sexual  symbolism  of  the  mentally 
diseased. 

The  German  Cinderella. — In  the  German  Cinderella,  that  we 
have  denominated  as  the  type  of  wish-fulfilling  fairy  tales  analo- 
gous to  the  dream,  we  come  across  at  the  beginning  a  similar 
symbolic  motive  to  that  of  the  "  Little  Hazel  Branch." 

Cinderella  had  a  stepmother  who  neglected  her  in  favor  of 
her  own  two  children  in  the  usual  way.  The  father  once  went 
to  the  fair  and  promised  all  three  daughters  to  bring  something 
back  for  them.  The  stepdaughters  wished  for  beautiful  clothes, 
pearls  and  precious  stones  but  Cinderella  begged  him  to  break 
off  for  her  the  first  branch  that  hit  his  hat  on  the  way  home 
(compare  "Oda"  and  "The  Little  Hazel  Branch").  This  was 
a  hazel  branch.  Cinderella  took  it  to  her  mother's  grave,  planted 
it  there  and  watered  it  with  her  tears.  Instead  of  directly  be- 
coming a  fairy  prince  Hke  Oda's  serpent  or  the  bear  in  the  "  Little 
Hazel  Branch,"  the  branch  grows  into  a  wish-tree  from  which 
the  maiden  receives  everything,  the  most  beautiful  gold  and  silver 
clothes  and  little  golden  slippers  in  order  to  please  the  prince  and 
with  the  help  of  which  she  finally  makes  the  wish-prince  her 
husband. 
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The  Singing,  Jumping  Lark  (Grimm). — A  man  was  going  to 
make  a  long  journey  and  wished  to  bring  back  presents  for  his 
three  daughters.  The  youngest  desired,  in  this  fairy  tale,  a  sing- 
ing, springing  lark  (Loweneckerchen  =  Lerche  =  lark).  Finally, 
on  the  way  home,  after  a  long  search,  he  sees  one  seated  in  a 
tree,  and  tells  his  servant  to  get  it  for  him. 

A  lion  (Loweneckerchen  =  Lowe  =  lion)  springs  out  (such 
a  play  upon  words  one  might  meet  in  a  dream  or  in  dementia 
praecox;  children's  songs  and  rhymes  do  the  same)  and  threatens 
to  eat  the  merchant  for  trying  to  steal  from  him  his  singing, 
jumping  lark. 

(A  physician  used  to  say  to  a  patient  with  a  sexual  disease, 
"Here  you  are  with  your  little  bird  (Vogelein),  why  don't  you 
let  it  out ! "  In  the  dialect  of  our  region  the  penis  is  the  bill, 
beak  (der  "  Schnabel,"  das  "SchnabeH").  "Vogeln"  is  the 
vulgar  expression  for  coitus.  I  must  return  to  these  slang  ex- 
pressions in  order  to  support  the  inductive  arguments  entered 
upon.) 

Nothing  can  save  him  unless  he  promises  to  give  to  the  lion 
what  he  first  meets  on  his  return  home :  "  if  you  will  do  that,  how- 
ever, then  I  will  give  you  your  life  and  also  the  bird  for  your 
daughter."  The  story  then  goes  on  as  in  the  "Little  Hazel 
Branch."  The  lion  is  afflicted,  however,  with  a  different  spell. 
At  night  he  is  a  prince  in  human  form,  during  the  day  time,  how- 
ever, he  is  bewitched  and  is  a  lion.  At  night  the  wedding  is 
celebrated  and  during  the  day  they  sleep. 

Mythology  gives  us  some  information  about  the  spell  that  lay 
upon  the  lion. 

"  There  is  a  universal  belief,  and  a  cult  bound  up  with  it,  of 
the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  when  it  has  left  the  body  after 
death.  Two  phenomena  of  human  life  have  occasioned  this 
belief :  the  dream  and  death.  Sleep  and  death  exist  in  the  ideas 
of  most  peoples  as  like  processes  and  are  therefore  treated  in 
poetry  as  brothers.  While,  however,  after  sleep,  life  returns, 
nothing  is  perceived  of  this  return  after  death.  Therefore  they 
must  be  constant  attendants  of  the  body,  the  Fylgia  (followers), 
as  the  old  Germans  call  them,  which  abide  somewhere  else,  and 
so  arises  the  idea  of  spirits  in  nature,  of  the  spiritual  realm.  To 
this  knowledge  of  his  double  being  man  can  only  attain  through 
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his  dreams :  in  them  he  learns  of  the  existence  of  the  second  ego. 
The  dream-life  also  explains  in  the  simplest  manner  the  forces 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  liberated  soul :  the  gift  to  view  strange 
places  and  distant  times  and  to  assume  all  sorts  of  forms. 
Through  dreams  man  learns,  according  to  general  Germanic  be- 
liefs, his  future.  The  dreamer  sees  many  things  in  his  sleep :  the 
soul  has  left  his  body,  tarried  in  secret  and  distant  places,  had  inter- 
course with  dead  persons,  taken  all  sorts  of  animal  forms. 

The  soul  usually  slips  out  of  the  sleeper  in  the  form  of  a  small 
animal  when  it  goes  on  these  dream  journeys.  He  must  not  dis- 
turb it  in  this  position  for  it  would  not  be  able  to  find  its  way 
back  and  then  he  would  die. 

With  the  idea  of  the  dream-soul  goes  along  also  that  of  night- 
mare (Druckgeitser?). 

"  Out  of  the  belief  in  the  dream  soul  has  grown  the  convic- 
tion that  certain  men  possess  the  power  to  separate  their  souls 
from  their  bodies  and  take  other  forms," 

"  In  the  form  of  dangerous  animals  (wolf,  bear,  dragon)  such 
men  bring  harm  to  others;  therefore  it  is  strongly  punished  by 
law.  Here  belong  the  witches  and  Volven"  (volu  =  magic  wand, 
volvur  =  sorceress).  "They  make  bad  weather,  make  men  and 
beasts  sick,  are  able  to  transfix  people  to  a  spot,  and  can  take  all 
possible  animal  forms." 

In  fairy  stories  they  can,  in  the  same  way,  wish  men  into 
other  forms. 

"  In  the  belief  on  the  changeableness  of  the  human  soul  took 
root  further  the  belief,  widely  spread  over  Germanic  territory,  of 
the  werwolf  (man  wolf),  that  is  a  man  who  is  able  to  take  the 
form  of  a  wolf."  In  fairy  tales  such  werwolfs  are  sometimes 
enchanted  men  who  only  at  special  times  can  lay  off  the  wolf 
skin.^^ 

The  lion  in  the  "  Singing,  Jumping  Lark  "  stands  also  as  the 
hero,  in  a  number  of  other  similar  tales,  under  such  a  curse.  In 
this  kind  of  tale  the  prince  or  the  princess  is  in  the  beginning 
under  a  hostile  power  and  the  wish-fulfillment  consists  in  the 

9  Mogk,  "  Germanische  Mythologie."    Goschen,  Leipzig,  1906. 

10  Mogk,  1.  C.  The  night-mare  root  of  mythology  calls  for  special 
treatment.  The  "  Traumdeutung "  appeared  first  in  1900.  Laistner's 
"Ratsel  des  Sphinx"  (Berlin,  W.  Hertz,  1889)  unfortunately  is  based  on 
a  not  very  complete  knowledge  of  the  dream. 
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desire  to  avoid  this  influence  in  order  to  be  united  with  the  heroine 
of  the  story  whom  we  have  substituted  in  the  wish-dream  with  the 
figure  of  the  dreamer. 

In  the  "  Singing,  Jumping  Lark  "  the  second  part,  which  we 
did  not  follow  above,  deals  with  this  theme. 

The  utilized  mythological  material  indicates  a  new  root  out 
of  which  has  developed  the  symbolism  of  the  fairy  stories  in  so 
far  as  it  is  mythological.  It  is  the  dream  symbolism  itself  with 
the  views  developed  therefrom  by  the  dream  observer,  prim- 
itive man. 

This  knowledge  is  a  great  support  for  us;  we  are  no  longer 
surprised  to  find  the  dream,  the  fairy  tale,  and  the  symbolism  of 
the  psychoses  all  so  related. 

Several  Icelandic  fairy  stories  have  motives  quite  like  that  of 
the  "  Singing,  Jumping  Lark,"  for  example :  "  The  Prince  Be- 
witched into  a  Dog "  (Rittershaus,  "  Neuislandische  Volks- 
marchen  "). 

The  Brown  Dog  (first  variant  of  this  tale). — A  king  had  four 
daughters  of  which  the  youngest  was  the  favorite  of  the  father. 
Once  while  hunting  he  lost  his  way  (so  commonly  begins  the 
entrance  to  the  sphere  of  sorcery).  He  came  upon  a  small  house, 
in  which  there  was  only  a  reddish  brown  dog.  He  and  his  horse 
found  good  shelter.  After  he  had  left  the  house  the  next  day  the 
dog  stopped  him  on  the  way  and  took  him  to  task  as  ungrateful 
for  not  having  expressed  thanks  for  the  hospitality.  The  king 
then  had  to  promise  him  the  first  thing  that  he  met  when  he 
returned  home;  it  was  his  youngest  daughter;  the  rest  of  it  goes 
on  as  in  the  tale  of  the  Singing,  Jumping  Lark.  The  husband 
of  the  daughter  who  had  taken  her  away  as  a  dog,  sleeps  with 
her  at  night  as  a  man  in  her  bed.  Further  she  must  bring  a  lot 
of  proofs  of  obedience  and  faithfulness;  the  children  were  first 
taken  away  from  her.  Then  she  permits  herself  unfortunately 
to  be  persuaded  to  relate  the  secret  of  her  marriage  to  her  mother, 
who  advises  her  to  hold  a  light  in  the  sleeper's  face  so  that  she 
can  at  least  see  it  once.  (One  compares  the  corresponding  act 
of  Psyche  in  "  Amor  and  Psyche  "  by  Apuleius.  The  light  serves 
thus  to  discover  sexual  secrets!)  He  awakes  saddened;  for  he 
could  otherwise  have  been  delivered  after  a  month;  now,  how- 
ever, he  has  fallen  into  the  power  of  his  fiendish  stepmother,  who 
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has  cast  the  spell  upon  him,  and  must  probably  marry  her 
daughter.  Then  he  gives  advice,  how  help  may  yet  come  through 
his  bewitched  kinsmen,  and  disappeared. 

She  follows  his  advice,  arrives  at  the  right  time  at  the  impend- 
ing marriage  of  her  husband  with  the  daughter  of  the  sorceress, 
obtains  for  her  magic  jewels,  which  she  wanted,  permission  to 
sleep  alternate  nights  with  the  bridegroom.  He  was  given  a 
sleeping  potion,  however,  each  time  by  the  witch  bride.  His 
neighbors  called  his  attention  to  what  was  going  on  and  he  only 
feigned  to  drink  this  potion  on  the  third  evening,  and  at  night, 
as  he  hears  the  moans  and  story  of  suifering  of  his  true  bride 
lying  near  him,  his  memory  returns  to  him,  he  is  delivered,  and 
the  witch's  power  is  broken. 

This  tale,  whose  single  motive  in  similar  connection  often 
recurs,  shows  us  again,  that  the  spell  was  cast  on  the  hero  by  a 
hostile  power,  the  reason  being  that  he  was  to  marry  a  rival  of  the 
heroine  (i.  e.,  in  the  dream  of  the  dreamer)  and  was  unwilling  to 
do  so.  That  compares  well  with  the  delusions  of  certain  patients, 
that  their  loved  one  is  misled  by  others  and  taken  away  from  them. 
The  sexual  rivals  in  the  fairy  tales  are  usually  sorcerers  and 
witches,  who  at  the  conclusion,  through  the  wish-fulfillment  of  the 
fairy-tale  dream,  are  very  severely  punished. 

We  do  quite  the  same  at  night  in  similar  circumstances  with 
our  own  rivals  in  dreams. 

An  acquaintance  had  it  in  mind  to  woo  a  maiden.  In  the  house 
of  his  admired  he  met  other  young  people  one  of  whom  he  sus- 
pected might  also  have  intentions.  After  an  invitation  he  dreamt, 
among  other  things,  that  he  killed  his  adversary,  with  whom  in 
waking  life  he  was  pleasantly  related  socially.  Finally  he  shoved 
him  under  the  piano  (he  himself  is  a  good  piano  player)  so  that 
only  the  head  projected,  namely  in  the  spot  where  otherwise  the 
pedals  would  be  found.  Now  in  playing  he  tread  upon  the  head 
of  the  poor  rival  with  his  feet ! 

As  is  fully  represented  in  Amor  and  Psyche  the  heroine  also 
here  in  the  fairy  tale  of  the  brown  dog  is  sensible  of  the  embraces 
of  a  man  with  whom  she  sleeps  but  who  she  cannot  see. 

One  is  thereby  reminded  in  the  liveliest  manner  of  fully  anal- 
ogous hallucinatory  perceptions  which  our  patients  frequently 
relate. 
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One  such  patient  experienced  this  connubial  embrace  clearly 
every  night  at  two  o'clock  and  had  to  answer  it.  That  this  autom- 
atism had  always  to  appear  when  the  clock  struck  two,  as  the  sym- 
bol for  the  existence  of  two  loved  ones,  depends  upon  a  similar 
comical  association,  as  that  whidh  accounts  for  the  association  of 
lark  (Loweneckerchen)  and  lion  (Lowe). 

.  That  the  dog  appears  here  as  a  sexual  symbol  in  condensation 
with  witchcraft  as  a  double  being  appears,  after  the  former  ex- 
amples, to  be  without  doubt,  and  it  is  shown  by  such  examples  as 
that  the  dog  is  one  of  the  commonest  sexual  animals,  that  is 
symbolic  animals,  for  the  masculine-sexual  in  the  dream  and  in 
the  dream-like  experiences  of  the  insane.^^ 

The  sleeping  potion  (in  other  fairy  tales  it  is  a  sleep-thorn) 
plays,  in  the  same  connection  as  here,  an  important  role  in  fairy 
tales,  rarely  in  other  significance,  that  is  without  dependence  upon 
a  sexual  wish-structure.  The  being  neglected  for  another,  a  rival, 
is  here  symbolically  indicated  in  this  manner,  bearing  throughout 
a  character  of  dream  origin.  Through  some  means  the  spell  is 
finally  broken  and  the  prince  again  recognizes  the  spurned  bride 
by  his  side.  The  matter  is  so  brought  about  that  he  has  no  blame 
for  his  forgetting  and  deserting,  but  the  strange,  bad  influences 
are  at  fault. 

In  the  ''Grumbling  Ox-maw"  (Rittershaus,  XI,  p.  50)  when 
the  queen  was  dead  and  her  husband  appeared  inconsolable,  there 
entered  the  royal  halls  a  beautiful  woman  with  a  goblet  full  of 
wine.  She  let  fall,  unnoticed  by  him,  a  drop  upon  the  lips  of  the 
king.  Then  he  arouses  from  his  brooding,  drains  the  goblet,  and 
forgets  his  dead  spouse.  He  now  marries  the  beautiful  stranger, 
who  naturally  is  a  sorceress  and  as  a  bad  stepmother  bewitches 
his  only  daughter  in  his  absence  and  changes  her  into  an  ox-maw, 
which  in  this  fsiiry  tale  always  has  the  role  and  attributes  of  a 
human  being.  The  ox-maw  is  delivered  by  a  prince  whom  she 
promises  to  marry.  The  mother  of  this  prince  suddenly  sees,  on 
the  marriage  night,  instead  of  the  maw  a  beautiful  princess,  takes 
quickly  the  put  aside  covering,  that  is  the  maw,  and  burns  it. 
(For  the  significance  of  fire  see  earher  pages;  for  the  burning  of 
the  magic  covering  on  the  wedding  night  see  the  remarks  on  the 

11  Compare  also  Jung,  "  Diagnostische  Assoziationsstudien,"  VIII  Bei- 
trag,  p.  47. 
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fairy  tale  Kisa  "  in  the  chapter  The  Transposition  Upward,  also 
the  Icelandic  Cinderella  cited.)  According  to  Rittershaus  (p.  52) 
the  drink  of  oblivion,  which  the  sorceress  gives  to  the  sorrowing 
king,  appears  already  in  the  Volsunga  Saga ;  then  further  in  the 
tale  of  ''The  True  Bride''  (Rittershaus,  XXVII,  p.  113).  A 
royal  pair  had  no  children.  When  the  king  threatens  to  kill  his 
wife  if  she  has  no  child  on  his  return  from  his  voyage,  she  takes 
the  part  of  one  of  his  servants  on  his  journey,  without  being  rec- 
ognized by  him,  and  he  takes  her  in  his  tent  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  three  women.  She  returns  home  unrecognized;  she  bore  a 
daughter,  Isol,  and  died.  (So  Isol  is  by  fate  made  an  especially 
conspicuous  being.)  Isol  found  later  on  the  shore  a  small,  very 
beautiful  boy,  in  a  box,  named  Tistram,  rescues  him  and  takes  him 
to  herself  to  espouse.  And  so  Tistram  is  introduced  as  a  wonder 
child.  (Compare  the  finding  of  Moses  by  the  daughter  of  the 
Egyptian  King!)  This  motive  frequently  occurs  in  fairy  tales 
and  dominates  a  number  of  examples  of  sexual  transposition  sym- 
bols to  be  mentioned  later. 

The  king  marries  a  sorceress  for  his  second  wife.  When  he 
goes  with  Tistram  on  a  journey  she  seeks  to  destroy  the  blonde 
Isol  and  to  give  her  daughter,  the  dark  Isota,  to  the  returning 
Tistram  to  wife.  When  Tistram  first  inquires  for  his  true  bride 
the  sorceress  gives  him  a  potion  so  that  he  quite  forgets  Isol  and  is 
willing  to  take  Isota.  Isol  comes  to  the  court  as  a  poor  maiden, 
and  in  place  of  the  dark  Isota  who  secretly  bears  a  child,  is  obliged 
to  ride  by  Tistram's  side  in  the  wedding  procession,  disguised  as 
his  bride  but  is  forbidden  to  speak  to  him.  In  order,  however,  to 
awake  the  old  memories,  she  says,  as  they  pass  an  old  ruin : 

Formerly  thou  hast  shone  upon  the  earth, 

Now  thou  hast  become  black  with  earth, 

O  my  house  (referring  to  her  burned  "Woman's  house"). 

and  upon  seeing  a  brook : 

Here  runs  the  brook 

Where  Tistram  and  the  fair  Isold 

Pledged  her  love  and  faith. 

He  gave  me  the  jar, 

Gauntlets  I  gave  to  him, 

Now  can  you  remember  well. 
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The  prince  will  not  go  to  bed  with  Isota  that  night  until  she 
explains  to  him  what  these  utterances  signify  that  she  has  given 
expression  to  during  the  ride.  As  she  knows  nothing  of  them  she 
is  compelled  to  go  and  ask  the  disguised  Isol,  whereat  the  bride- 
groom discovers  the  plot,  remembers  Isol  and  takes  her  for  his 
wife. 

Also  in  the  fairy  story  of  the  "  Forgotten  Bride  "  that  is  met 
with  in  many  peoples  and  in  which  usually  a  false  kiss  causes  the 
forgetting.  It  is  related  in  one  of  the  Icelandic  settings,  that  the 
prince,  returning  home,  drank  water  (in  spite  of  the  warning  of 
the  bride!)  from  a  golden  goblet,  and  as  a  result  forgot  the  bride. 

In  The  True  Bride  "  (Rittershaus)  we  have  a  wish-structure 
of  a  sexual  nature  from  the  standpoint  of  Isol.  Instead  of  the 
wish-prince  being  enchanted  and  changed  by  a  bad  power  into  a 
sexually  symbolic  form,  here  the  forgetting  of  the  bride  is  brought 
about  by  the  sorceress,  and  the  overcoming  of  the  difficulty  and 
the  wish-fulfillment  lies  in  this,  that  Isol  is  able  to  bring  his 
memory  back,  similarly  as  the  heroine  in  the  "  Forgotten  Bride," 
through  other  means.  In  a  Greek  fairy  tale^^  the  princess  also^^ 
escapes  a  dragon  by  letting  herself  be  locked  in  a  chest.  This 
chest  comes  now  into  the  possession  of  her  beloved,  who  as  a 
result  of  the  mother's  kiss  had  forgotten  the  bride.  After  a  few 
days  the  maiden  is  discovered  by  him  and  he  marries  her  (Ritters- 
haus, p.  132). 

12  Schmidt,  "  Griechische  Marchen,  Sagen  und  Volkslieder,"  Leipzig, 
1877,  Pd.  12.    "  Der  Drache,"  cited  from  Rittershaus. 

13  The  above  fairy  tale  is  related  to  the  chest  motive.  The  chest, 
which  is  to  be  opened  by  the  beloved,  looks  very  sexually  symbolic. 


(To  be  continued) 
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1.  The  Gottmensch  Complex.    Prof.  Ernest  Jones. 

2.  The  Psychological  Analysis  of  Socalled  Neurasthenic  and  Similar 

Conditions.    Trigant  Burrow,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

3.  Moral  Judgments  as  Hindrances  of  Psychical  Treatment.  Dr. 

Marcinowski. 

4.  Eroticism  of  the  Posteriors.    Dr.  J.  Sadger. 

I.  The  Gottmensch  Complex. — Every  psychoanalyst  has  had  pa- 
tients who,  in  their  unconscious  phantasies,  believed  themselves  to  be 
God.  Such  a  megalomanic  phantasy  is  scarcely  to  be  understood  if 
one  does  not  recognize  the  close  relation  between  the  idea  of  God  and 
of  the  father.  From  a  purely  psychological  standpoint  the  idea  of 
God  is  simply  an  enlarged,  idealized,  and  projected  idea  of  the  father. 
The  identification  of  one's  self  with  the  beloved  object  is  a  regular 
thing  and  regularly  takes  place  with  the  child  in  relation  to  its  father. 
It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  a  similar  relation  may  evolve  with 
respect  to  the  heavenly  father,  God.  The  passage  from  a  more  obed- 
ient imitation  to  identification  takes  place  very  quickly,  sometimes, 
and  in  the  unconscious  are  practically  identical.  The  minor  prophets 
and  preachers  speak  sometimes  in  the  name  of  God  with  such  over- 
whelming authority  that  one  cannot  help  think  but  that  in  their  un- 
conscious phantasies  they  identify  themselves  with  God. 

These  phantasies  are  not  uncommon;  naturally  they  are  met  more 
often  in  men.  But  women  have  a  corresponding  phantasy:  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  the  mother  of  God. 

According  to  the  author  the  principal  root  of  the  complex  lies  in 
an  enormous  narcissism.  All  of  its  characteristics  come  either  directly 
from  narcissism  or  are  in  close  relation  to  it.  Unmeasured  narcis- 
sism leads  inevitably  to  an  overwhelming  admiration  of  one's  own 
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power  and  superiority,  physical  as  well  as  spiritual,  to  a  trust  in  one's 
own  wisdom.  Two  psycho-sexual  tendencies  are  especially  closely 
bound  up  with  this,  autoerotism  and  exhibitionism.  They  are  two 
of  the  most  primitive  tendencies,  and  as  we  shall  see,  play  the  weight- 
iest role  in  character  building.  The  opposite  of  exhibitionism,  the 
looking  and  knowing  craving,  is  always  found  with  it  and  has  its  part 
in  bringing  about  the  end-result  in  character. 

A  negative  characteristic,  excessive  humility  or  modesty,  repressed, 
manifests  itself  often  as  excessive  vanity  or  vaingloriousness.  The 
strength  of  the  fundamental  tendency  is  often  only  to  be  inferred  by 
the  strength  of  the  reaction  against  it.  Bound  up  with  narcissistic 
exhibitionism,  with  the  wish  to  show  the  body,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  the 
belief  in  the  irresistible  power  of  the  body.  This  power,  the  same 
possessed  by  the  Tabu  king  (Freud,  Imago,  S.  306-315),  or  the  Sun 
and  Lion  Symbolism  of  Mytholog}^  is  for  good  or  bad,  creation  or 
destruction,  and  thus  is  typically  ambivalent. 

Especially  typical  reaction  formations  are  self-satisfaction  and 
self-renunciation.  The  latter  is  commoner  and  more  characteristic. 
Such  a  man  is  as  unapproachable  as  possible  and  hides  himself  in  a 
veil  of  secrecy.  He  will  not  live  near  others.  Such  a  one  told  with 
pride  of  living  in  the  last  house  in  the  city.  They  lay  the  greatest 
stress  on  private  life,  which  is  on  one  side  the  direct  expression  of 
autoerotism  (masturbation),  and  on  the  other  side  a  reaction  of  the 
repressed  exhibitionism.  There  are,  therefore,  two  elements  in  this 
tendency:  the  wish  not  to  be  seen,  and  the  wish  to  be  remote  and 
unapproachable.  The  meaning  of  this  wish  is  most  clearly  seen  in  its 
extreme  form.  The  paranoic,  King  Ludwig,  is  typical.  He  began  by 
imitating  Ludwig  XIV  and  finally  identified  himself  with  the  sun  as 
king.  He  would  not  speak  with  the  people  unless  there  were  a  sep- 
arating barrier  between  him  and  them,  and  when  he  went  out  he 
ordered  the  guards  to  tell  the  people  to  keep  in,  lest  they  be  killed 
by  the  effulgence  of  his  glory.  This  can  be  explained  only  by  his 
behef  in  the  destructive  power  of  the  rays  streaming  from  him  and 
his  anxiety  corresponds,  possibly,  with  repressed  death  wishes.  We 
have  here  a  modern  version  of  the  old  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Per- 
sian projection  of  the  father  as  a  Sun  God,  which  idea  also  played 
an  important  role  in  early  Christianity.  Bound  with  this  desire  for 
inaccessibility  is  the  desire  for  mystery.  Such  a  man  is  very  slow 
to  tell  his  age,  or  name,  or  business,  to  strangers.  Such  a  man  lived 
eight  years  in  a  Western  city  of  America  without  any  of  his  friends 
knowing  whether  he  was  married  or  not.  Such  a  man  writes  unwil- 
lingly and  ungracious  letters.    In  spite  of  a  strong  demand  for  correct 
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Speech,  he  seldom  expresses  his  thought  clearly  and  directly.  His 
diction  is  characteristically  long  winded,  involved,  rambling,  and  so 
bombastic  and  dark  that  the  reader  can  hardly  understand  what  is 
meant.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  handwriting  is 
generally  clear  and  readable.  On  the  other  hand,  with  some  of  these 
people  the  handwriting  is  completely  illegible.  But  in  both  cases 
the  person  concerned  is  full  of  overwhelming  pride.  That  all  these 
secrecies  betray  not  only  narcissistic  values  to  the  person  involved, 
but  also  autoerotism  in  general,  and  especially  masturbation  is  too 
well  known  to  need  emphasis  here.  The  inclination  to  exclusiveness 
manifests  itself  quite  clearly  on  the  psychic  side.  Such  people  are 
unsocial  in  the  wider  sense.  They  take  up  only  with  difficulty  any 
activity  with  others,  be  it  politics,  science,  or  business.  Their  ideal  is 
to  be  "  The  man-  behind  the  throne."  As  is  to  be  expected  there  is 
associated  with  this  strong  tendency  to  exhibitionism  a  complementary 
tendency,  curiosity.  Often  one  meets  a  higher  form,  a  sublimation, 
of  this  tendency  in  the  form  of  a  great  interest  in  psychology.  If 
one  is  by  nature  endowed  intuitively  to  look  into  the  souls  of  others 
he  will  use  it,  whatever  his  calling  may  be.  If  he  is  not  so  endowed, 
he  wishes* he  were  and  thus  takes  up  psychology  or  psychiatry,  or  at 
least  an  abstract  interest  in  such  subjects.  This  wish  to  compensate  for 
a  natural  defect  gives  us  obviously  the  explanation  of  the  notorious 
fact  that  psychologists  of  eminence  so  often  show  a  stupid  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  human  spirit.  It  explains  further  their  constant  attempts 
at  finding  "objective"  methods  of  studying  the  mind,  which  shall 
be  independent  of  intuition,  and  their  antagonism  towards  such 
methods  as  psychoanalysis,  which  deliberately  cultivates  intuition. 
The  flood  of  curves  and  statistics  which  threaten  to  suffocate  the 
science  of  psychology  bear  witness  to  the  distress  of  these  people. 
Such  an  one  is  especially  interested  in  short  cuts  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  human  soul  and  turns  with  pleasure  to  such  methods  as  the  Binet- 
Simon  tests,  psychogalvanic  phenomena,  word  association  reactions, 
or  graphology,  in  a  mechanical  manner  and  always  with  the  hope  to 
find  results  automatically.  '  ^ 

A  less  direct  result  of  narcissistic  exhibitionism  is  the  phantasy 
of  omnipotence.  Perhaps  this  is  most  closely  connected  with  the 
feeling  of  the  power  of  money.  Such  men  set  out  to  be  multimillion- 
aires and  delight  in  the  thought  of  their  power.  The  characteristic 
sub-group  in  this  relation  is  that  of  omniscience.  This  can  be  re- 
garded as  simply  one  form  of  omnipotence,  for  whoever  can  do  any- 
thing, knows  everything  also.  The  path  from  the  one  to  the  other 
shows  itself  most  clearly  in  prophesy.  The  difference  between  a 
god  and  a  prophet  is  often  indistinguishable  (Mahommet!). 
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One  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  type  under  consideration 
is  the  opposition  to  any  new  knowledge.  This  follows  from  the  feel- 
ing of  omniscience.  There  are  two  typical  forms  of  reaction:  (i) 
The  one  is  to  modify  the"  idea,  give  it  a  new  name,  perhaps  even  spell 
it  differently;  (2)  The  other  is  to  deprecate  the  newness  of  the  idea, 
take  away  all  emphasis  distinguishing  it  from  older  ways  of  looking 
at  the  subject  and  finally  maintain  that  one  had  always  known  it. 

Of  especial  importance  is  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  time. 
Age,  death,  power,  wishes,  hopes  are  naturally  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  one  who  holds  he  is  omnipotent  and  omniscient.  The  re- 
lation to  past  time  concerns  his  own  memory.  This  he  holds  infallible. 
The  ease  with  which  he  prophesies  shows  his  feeling  of  power  over 
future  time. 

Such  people  are  interested  in  speech.  They  regard  themselves  as 
authorities  in  literary  style.  Two  characteristics  stand  in  direct  re- 
lation to  narcissism,  their  relation  to  advice  and  to  giving  judgment. 
They  give  advice  reluctantly  because  of  the  responsibility.  Religion 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  such  people.  As  a  rule  they  are  naturally 
atheists,  because  they  cannot  allow  the  existence  of  any  other  god. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  such  people  is  the  overwhelming 
desire  to  be  loved.  It  is  seldom  expressed  directly  and  manifests 
itself  more  through  a  striving  for  praise  and  admiration  than  for 
love.  They  busy  themselves  much  in  their  unconsciousness  with  their 
own  immortality  whether  it  be  a  continuance  of  their  life,  or  a  series 
of  rebirths.  In  general  such  people  have  a  passion  for  romantic 
idealism  often  hidden  under  a  glow  of  materialism  or  realism. 

The  castration  idea  plays  a  quite  important  role  both  in  the  form 
of  castration  wishes  against  the  father  and  a  fear  of  castration  on 
the  part  of  the  younger  generation.  The  latter  is  as  a  rule  the 
stronger  and  lends  naturally  to  a  strongly  pronounced  jealousy  against 
younger  rivals.    The  obverse  of  this  is  seen  in  the  desire  for  proteges. 

Not  all  gods  have  the  same  characteristics,  therefore  the  type 
varies  according  to  the  particular  god  the  person  identifies  himself 
with.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  variations  attaches  itself  to 
the  idea  of  God's  son.  The  three  principal  characteristics  are  rebel- 
lion against  the  father,  salvation  phantasies,  and  masochism.  In 
other  words,  an  CEdipus  situation  in  which  the  hero-son  is  a  suffering 
savior.  In  this  class  the  mother  plays  an  especially  important  part 
and  her  influence  shows  itself  in  particular  ways.  Salvation  can 
often  be  gained  only  by  a  terrible  self-sacrifice,  through  which  the 
masochistic  tendency  gets  full  satisfaction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under  the  influence  of  the  man-god 
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complex  characters  develop  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
men  who  are  truly  godlike  in  their  characters,  and  on  the  other,  men 
who  are  of  almost  no  use  socially. 

The  single  details  of  the  above  sketch  are  taken  from  different 
subjects.  The  author  has  never  seen  anyone  who  possessed  all  the 
characteristics  mentioned.    The  unity  is  artificial. 

2.  Analysis  of  Socalled  Neurasthenic  and  Similar  Conditions.^ — 
For  a  long  time  scientific  medicine  has  had  a  deeply  rooted  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  neurasthenic  and  similar  conditions.  The  time  has 
come  to  consider  critically  this  picture  of  the  illness  and  the  medical 
view  from  which  it  has  arisen. 

Etymologically,  neurasthenia  naturally  means  an  exhaustion  of  the 
nerve  tissue.  This  change  is  either  chemical  or  molecular  and  thus 
neurasthenia  is  essentially  an  anatomical  process.  From  the  stand- 
point of  physiological  pathology  this  definition  is  sufficient.  But  is 
the  clinical  picture  actually  such  as  one  might  expect? 

Observations  w^ere  made  under  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  an 
unquiet  out-patient  department  and  with  occasionally  only  weekly 
visits,  instead  of  daily. 

A  case  is  that  of  a  woman  of  forty-five  with  the  typical  syndrome 
usually  called  neurasthenia. 

From  earliest  youth  the  patient  led  a  quiet  secluded  life.  She  had 
to  work  hard  and  was  burdened  with  cares  and  duties.  As  she  herself 
expressed  it,  she  was  never  allowed  "  to  be  like  other  girls."  Until 
four  the  patient  had  always  felt  well.  At  this  time,  however,  she 
began  to  lose  strength,  which  manifested  itself  in  physical  disturb- 
ances, on  account  of  over-exerting  herself  to  help  a  sick  sister  and  her 
two  Httle  children. 

In  the  beginning  her  principal  trouble  was  a  general  weakness,  a 
biHous  attack  with  pain  in  the  back  and  groin.  A  medical  examina- 
tion found  no  cause,  and  then,  as  so  often  is  the  case  with  women, 
the  trouble  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the  abdominal  organs.  And  she 
was  treated  like  so  many  by  means  of  an  operation.  This  interfer- 
ence consisted  in  removing  the  uterus  and  the  appendix — also  a 
floating  kidney  was  fixed.  All  this  however  did  not  reduce  the  symp- 
toms in  the  slightest.  These  symptoms  really  lacked  characteristics 
that  would  permit  their  being  explained  on  an  organic  basis.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  psychoanalytic  method  discovers  the  weight- 

^  Partially  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  29,  191 1.  Fully  presented  at 
the  Meeting  of  the  American  Psychoanalytic  Association,  Boston,  Mass., 
May  28,  1912. 
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iest  unconscious  affective  tendencies  which  are  always  striving  for 
expression  and  satisfaction.  When  these  instinctive  tendencies  are 
blocked  they  take  substitute  satisfactions — or,  are  bound  up,  with 
organically  associated  relations. 

An  analysis  of  the  dreams  of  the  patient  showed  that  the  principal 
content  of  constantly  recurring  dreams  was  about  marriage  and  ma- 
ternity. This  showed  that  the  complexes  of  the  patient  were  princip- 
ally concerned  about  sexuality.  She  dreamed,  for  instance,  that  she 
received  attentions  from  some  young  man,  presents,  flowers,  notes,  and 
love  .tokens, — and  also  that  she  held  a  child  in  her  arms,  that  she  con- 
ceived a  child,  that  she  was  pregnant  and  carried  a  child,  that  she 
bore  a  child,  etc.  Often  she  identified  herself  in  her  dreams  with 
her  sister,  and  had  husband  and  children.  In  over  a  hundred  dreams 
there  was  not  one  which  did  not  show,  with  the  help  of  analysis,  this 
tendency. 

A  close  observation  showed  that  her  symptoms  had  a  striking 
similarity  to  those  of  pregnancy :  headache  and  nausea,  especially  in 
the  morning,  a  feeling  of  weakness;  pains  in  back  and  limbs — the 
sensations  of  weight  and  fullness  in  abdomen  and  legs  thus  making 
it  hard  to  go  up  and  down  stairs. 

The  patient  had  a  long  and  complicated  dream,  the  details  of  which, 
on  association,  showed  close  connections  with  babies,  pregnancies,  and 
births,  and  awoke  feeling  "  nervous  "  and  with  severe  pains  in  body 
and  back,  which  lasted  the  whole  day. 

Many  other  dreams  are  related  with  an  account  of  the  following 
symptoms  showing  the  close  relation  existing  between  dreams  and 
symptoms.2 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the 
closeness  of  this  relation  without  going  very  deeply  into  details. 

The  significance  of  this  whole  work  shows  that  while  many,  if  not 
all,  of  the  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  cannot  be  adequately  explained 
on  an  organic  basis,  they  can  be  adequately  explained  as  the 
result  of  unconscious  tendencies  and  desires  striving  for  expression. 
These  unconscious  processes  are  most  obviously  laid  bare  through 
the  analysis  of  dreams,  and  the  psychoanalytic  method,  as  a  whole,  is 
a  way  to  the  most  profound  scientific  study  of  neurasthenia  possible. 

3.  Moral  Judgments  as  Hindrances  of  Psychical  Treatment. — It 
is  obvious  that  in  psychotherapy  no  greater  difficulty  is  known  than 
the  moral  evaluating  of  the  facts  learned.  Thus  patients  enter  into 
personal  relations  with  the  doctor. 

2  See  Dreams  as  a  Cause  of  Symptoms,  by  G.  A.  Waterman,  Journal 
of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Vol.  V,  No.  4,  p.  196. 
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The  neurotic,  just  like  a  child,  demands  love  from  all,  and  re- 
acts strongly  and  personally  if  he  knocks  against  any  fact  that  he 
thinks  means  a  denial  of  the  doctor's  love.  About  him  he  is  always 
thinking  and  dreaming.  The  self-reliance  of  the  patient  comes  in 
question  here,  the  more  he  doubts  his  own  personal  worth.  There 
thus  comes  about  either  the  positive  or  negative  Ubertragung,  or  trans- 
ference, according  as  he  reacts  with  love  or  hate.  A  third  motive,  a 
secret  feeling  of  guilt,  may  lead  the  patient  to  say:  if  you  knew  me 
as  I  really  am,  etc.  and  this  leads  to  reserve  and  repression.  This 
impatiently  waiting  for  a  proof  of  personal  moral  evaluation  is 
obviously  (so  thinks  the  author)  a  great  hindrance  to  the  treatment, 
as  soon  as  this  results  in,  or  leads  to,  the  laying  bare  of  the  patient, 
including  his  loves  and  hates. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  is  largely  an  emotional  reiteration  of  the 
above  position.  The  position  taken  by  the  author  is  only  correct  if 
one  understands  that  he  means  by  a  "  moral  evaluation,"  condemna- 
tion. Obviously  a  patient  condemned  is  a  patient  lost.  But  the  doc- 
tor cannot  refrain  from  making  a  decision  on  the  character  of  con- 
crete acts,  as  moral.  He  needs,  however,  a  wide  conception  of  mor- 
ality, and  a  keen  discrimination  between  what  is  bad,  objectively,  and 
what  is  bad,  morally. 

But  instead  of  a  passive,  merely-looking-on  attitude,  being  the 
best,  as  the  author  seems  to  suggest,  a  positive  sympathy  and  rela- 
tive approval  is  the  only  attitude  likely  at  all  to  lead  to  good  results, 
even  to  the  getting  of  "  facts." 

The  author  says,  "  The  reasonable  patient  says  to  himself :  I  want 
above  all  things  to  get  well;  I  will  use  this  man's  knowledge  to  the 
utmost ;  what  he  thinks  of  me  in  general  is  all  one  to  me." 

The  author  seems  sublimely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  if  the  patient 
had  any  such  superior  attitude  to  another's  opinion  of  him,  he  would 
have  no  neurosis  at  all.  A  "  reasonable  "  patient  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  If  he  were  reasonable  he  couldn't  be  a  patient.  Hence  it 
is  the  office  of  the  psychoanalyst  to  overcome  his  unreasonableness 
by  positive  sympathy  and  efficient  identification  of  himself  with  the 
patient,  so  that  the  needed  personal  facts  can  be  learned  and  openly 
considered,  evaluated,  and  finally  acted  upon. 

As  Freud  has  proven,  and  as  Jelliffe  shows  in  his  paper  on  "  trans- 
ference," the  sine  qua  non  of  a  successful  psychoanalysis  is  a  positive 
"  transference  "  finally  generalized  and  sublimated. 

4.  Eroticism  of  the  Posteriors. — From  among  the  numerous  people 
who  have  a  more  or  less  anal  eroticism,  the  author  selects  a  group 
distinguished  by  special  characteristics.    There  are  people  whose  sex- 
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ual  feelings  are  less  attached  to  the  rectum  than  to  the  continuation 
of  that  zone,  the  buttocks,  and,  in  part,  the  thigh.  There  is  a  close 
connection  between  anal  eroticism  and  posterior  (Gesasserotik)  ero- 
ticism. In  some  cases  it  is  but  a  continuation  of  anal  eroticism.  The 
right  to  this  new  and  apparently  superfluous  terminology  lies  in  its 
specific  symptoms,  and  especially  in  its  relation  to  two  of  the  most 
frequent  perversions :  homosexuality,  and  flagellation. 

As  the  name  indicates,  a  person  afflicted  with  this  disease  shows  a 
principal  or  exclusive  sexual  interest  in  the  buttocks  or  its  neighbor 
the  thigh.  Often  there  is  an  organic  predisposition  in  especial  full- 
ness, massiveness,  and  strength  of  these  parts.  Inheritance  and  edu- 
cation act  similarly.  Not  only  do  the  parents  and  grandparents  pos- 
sess a  fullness  or  strength  of  these  parts,  but  they  also  show  their 
af¥ection  often  by  patting  the  children  there.  The  mother,  not  in- 
frequently, kisses  the  baby  there,  strokes  and  caresses,  or  even  bites 
it  there,  and  later,  when  the  child  has  grown  up,  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  it  a  little  pat  on  this  place. 

Such  persons  begin  to  show^  in  their  earliest  years,  at  the  age  of 
three  or  four,  an  especial  interest  in  the  posteriors  of  children  and 
grown-ups.  They  manifest  often  the  greatest  shyness  in  getting 
glimpses  of  these  parts:  peeking  in  the  bath-room  just  as  the  mother 
gets  into  the  bath,  or  in  the  dressing-room  when  she  is  undressed,  or 
run  suddenly  into  the  bedroom  just  as  she  is  about  to  have  a  douche. 
Later  they  show  a  great  pleasure  in  exhibitionism  between  sisters  or 
playmates. 

It  appears  that  the  posterior  serves  for  perversions  better  even  than 
the  actual  sexual  organs,  and  people  with  strong  posterior  eroticism 
act  as  if  it  were  the  genitals,  or  as  a  form  of  fetich.  Thus  there  are 
not  a  few  men  who,  on  the  street,  observe  the  posteriors  of  girls  more 
than  their  faces.  And  girls,  with  such  parts  highly  developed,  act 
in  such  manner  as  to  show  it  off  to  best  advantage.  They  act  coquet- 
tishly  with  these  parts,  through  skilful  motions,  and  hold  up  their 
dresses  in  such  manner  that  their  purpose  is  clear.  A  male  patient 
said  that  on  the  street  he  always  looked  at  the  posteriors  of  girls  and 
women. 

Many  pederasts  love  youths  or  men  in  very  tight  garments,  liveries, 
or  uniforms,  which  show  in  plastic  form  the  buttocks  and  thighs.  Es- 
pecially preferred,  they  all  say,  are  footmen,  hunters,  grooms,  soldiers 
(in  Austria  the  Hungarian  Regiment  especially),  conductors  and 
policemen. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  role  played  by  this  form  of  ero- 
ticism is  in  flagellation.    Here  the  muscles  quiver  and  twitch  almost 
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coitus-like  with  the  painful  strokes.  The  changes  in  the  skin,  the 
streaks,  the  reddening,  swelling,  or  at  last  the  blood  running  down, 
are  perceived  by  the  true  flagellant  with  great  pleasure.  This  ero- 
ticism of  the  muscles  often  reaches  finally  almost  to  an  orgasm. 
Many  feel  at  the  same  time  an  intensive  passion  in  the  genitalia. 

Many  flagellants  have  said  that  as  children  their  first  sexual  feel- 
ings, or  indeed  erections,  were  noticed  when  they  saw  sisters  or 
schoolmates  spanked  on  their  naked  backsides.  In  other  cases  there 
has  been  the  same  thing  take  place  when  they  read  of  striking  the 
slave  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  or  in  reading  the  history  of  culture. 

A  homosexual  flagellant  told  the  following:  "In  my  fifth  year  I 
had  a  sailor-suit  made  of  thin  linen.  My  twelve-year-old  cousin 
loved  to  trot  me  on  her  left  knee,  in  this  dress,  and  thus  bring  her 
knee  under  my  genitals  and  posterior.  Through  the  thin  dress  I 
could  feel  her  leg  and  its  warmth  very  pleasantly  and  never  could 
get  enough  of  this  game." 

The  tendency  that  nearly  every  one  has  of  giving  another,  bend- 
ing over,  a  slap  on  the  bottom,  goes  back  to  the  time  when  his  mother 
used  to  give  him  a  sort  of  caressing  love-pat  there,  which  was  not 
unpleasant.  A  patient  said,  "  In  my  dreams  it  is  characteristic  that 
I  do  not  resent  blows  by  my  mother." 

A  close  relation  exists  between  posterior  eroticism  and  narcissism. 
One  of  the  roots  of  this  lies  in  the  early  adoration  of  the  mother. 
Another  form,  especially  in  boys,  is  associated  with  an  over-valuation 
of  the  genitals,  and  in  both  sexes  is  related  to  the  love  pats  of  the 
mother.  When  a  little  boy  puts  on  his  first  pair  of  trousers  the  ad- 
miration of  the  family  tends  to  narcissistic  over-valuation  of  the  self. 

In  conclusion  the  author  gives  three  symptoms  of  eroticism  of  the 
posteriors  in  a  young  student  twenty-six  years  old,  of  a  strongly  anal 
erotic  family.  A  part  of  the  analysis  follows :  "  In  school  I  had  a 
strange  habit  of  leaving  out  whole  letters  in  writing.  The  teacher 
called  it  an  *  omitting  illness  *  " — "  Did  you  leave  out  special  letters  ?  " 
"As  to  that  I  cannot  remember — but  something  else  I  do  remember: 
in  the  last  year  it  happened  that  I  wanted  to  write  1781,  but  I  actually 
wrote  1871,  thus  reversing  the  numbers." — "  That  is  a  symptom  of 
your  eroticism  of  the  posteriors.  You  really  reversed  the  genitals,  for 
you  are  not  interested  in  the  front  side,  only  in  the  posterior." — "  I 
wished,  for  instance,  to  write  *  Abend,*  but  wrote  instead  '  Abnd,* 
omitting  the  e,  or  what  is  more  significant,  leaving  an  empty  space." — 
"  Hence  two  halves  and  an  empty  space  between,  i.  e.,  the  backside. 
Do  you  usually  omit  the  letter  in  the  middle  of  the  word?"— "That 
I  cannot  affirm,  but  probably." —  "  How  was  it  now  with  the  number 
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1781  ?  "  I  don't  know  i  -(-7  =  8,  and  the  8  lying  down  ( ) 
represents  the  two  buttocks,  with  the  anus  in  the  middle,  i  stands 
for  your  member,  and  you  like,  you  have  told  me,  to  stick  the  penis 
between  the  buttocks." — "  Yes,  I  thought  in  the  third  Gymnasium 
class  that  it  would  not  be  bad  if  one  could  stick  his  penis  backwards 
in  his  own  anus." 

Here  then  are  three  symptoms  of  posterior  eroticism  in  this 
patient:  (i)  Reversal  of  a  number  because  of  a  secret  wish  to  use 
the  posterior  as  a  genital;  (2)  omitting  a  middle  letter  in  order  to 
have  two  halves  and  an  opening — buttocks  and  anus;  and  (3)  a  number 
as  a  symbol  of  pederasty.  There  is  needed  further  experience  in 
order  to  establish  this  case  or  to  supplement  it. 

Zentralblatt  fiir  Psychoanalyse 

Abstracted  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Payne 
of  wadhams,  n.  y. 
(Vol.  Ill,  No.  I) 

1.  Psychology  of  Alcoholism.    Dr.  Otto  Juliusburger. 

2.  Masturbation  in  Girls  and  Women.    Dr.  H.  von  Hug-Hellmuth. 

I.  Psychology  of  Alcoholism. — Juliusburger  points  out  that  while 
the  apparent  causes  of  alcoholic  overindulgence  seem  to  rest  in  the 
social  life  and  customs,  the  real  impelling  causes  lie  in  the  uncon- 
scious of  the  individual.  He  does  not  agree  with  Ferenczi's  statement 
that  an  enforced  decrease  in  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  German  army 
had  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons suf¥ering  from  neuroses  and  psychoses.  Homosexuality  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  important  unconscious  causes  of  alcohoHsm.  One  prom- 
inent action  of  the  alcohol  is  the  abolition  of  repression,  deadening 
of  the  higher  nature,  allowing  the  lower  repressed  instincts  free  play 
and  satisfaction.  This  is  especially  plain  in  many  criminal  acts  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  alcohol  in  which  the  sadistic  instinct 
can  be  distinctly  seen.  Although  the  article  is  of  considerable  length, 
it  does  not  shed  much  new  light  on  the  problem  under  discussion. 

2.  Masturbation  in  Girls  and  Women. — This  writer,  being  a  woman 
herself,  is  able  to  give  a  clearer  insight  into  the  phenomena  of  mas- 
turbation among  members  of  the  female  sex,  infants,  girls  and  women 
than  a  man  could  do.    She  compares  the  condition  in  the  two  sexes, 
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brings  out  some  peculiarities  of  the  practice  among  females  and  dis- 
cusses its  prevalence,  etc.,  but  seems  to  omit  the  important  point  of 
what  effect  masturbation  has  upon  the  health  of  the  individuals. 

(Vol.  Ill,  No.  2) 

1.  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Child  Mind.    Dr.  S.  Spiel- 

rein. 

2.  Characteristics  of  Lecanomantic  Divination.    Herbert  Silberer. 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  Child  Mind. — The  author  contributes  three 
brief  analyses,  two  of  boys  and  one  of  a  girl,  which  show  how  early 
and  intensively  the  child  becomes  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
sexual  functions,  in  particular,  the  origin  of  children.  The  close 
relation  of  anxiety  symptoms  to  this  early  contact  with  sexual  prob- 
lems is  well  brought  out.  The  development  of  scientific  interest  from 
sexual  curiosity  is  also  clearly  shown.  The  results  of  all  three  analy- 
ses confirm  the  findings  of  Freud  in  his    Little  Hans  "  case. 

2.  Lecanomantic  Characteristics. — This  is  concluded  in  the  next 
number  and  will  be  reviewed  there. 

(Vol.  HI,  No.  3) 

1.  Reflex  Hallucinations  and  Symbolism.    Dr.  H.  Rorschach. 

2.  Characteristics  of  Lecanomantic  Divination.    Herbert  Silberer. 

3.  The  Question  of  Psychic  Determinism.    Fritz  van  Raalte. 

1.  Reflex  Hallucinations  and  Syniholism. — Rorschach  dicusses  the 
relationship  between  reflex  hallucinations,  such  as  optical-kinesthetic 
and  kinesthetic-optical  and  symbolism.  He  gives  several  examples 
from  schizophrenic  patients  and  then  proposes  the  question:  Is  a 
definite  optical  impression  utilized  for  an  hallucination  because  it 
has  previously  been  recognized  as  symbolically  applicable  in  such  a 
case  or  is  the  impression  used  as  symbol  because  it  has  created  this 
hallucination.  To  this,  he  says,  no  general  answer  can  be  given  since 
the  hallucination-type  of  individual  must  he  taken  into  account.  In 
some  cases,  the  author  believes  that  the  kinesthetic  sensations  which 
are  awakened  by  the  optical  picture  named,  seem  to  form  the  source 
of  the  symbolism. 

2.  Lecanomantic  Characteristics. — In  this  article,  Silberer  takes 
up  the  general  discussion  of  the  data  gathered  in  his  investigation  of 
lecanomancy  in  one  subject;  the  actual  analyses  were  published  in 
the  Zentralblatt,  Apr.-Aug.,  1912.    He  takes  up  in  considerable  detail 
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the  patient's  reactions  to  one  hundred  test  words  used  in  a  word- 
association  experiment  employed  after  the  lecanomantic  experiments 
were  ended.  These  reactions  in  the  light  of  the  previous  analyses 
give  very  interesting  glimpses  into  the  workings  of  the  complexes  in 
the  patient's  mind.  The  whole  investigation  shows  plainly  how  the 
subject's  visions  when  looking  into  the  basin  of  water  (similar  to 
crystal  gazing)  are  entirely  dependent  upon  complexes  within  her  own 
mind.  Silberer  expresses  regret  that  the  series  of  experiments  was 
interrupted  by  the  subject's  leaving  the  city  before  the  psychic  material 
could  all  be  worked  over.  He  points  out  that  his  results  must  be  un- 
derstood to  be  provisional  rather  than  final  as  he  has  applied  his 
method  to  only  the  one  case. 

3.  Psychic  Determinism. — Van  Raalte  describes  a  case  from  his 
own  experience  of  an  error  in  writing  clearly  determined  by  the  un- 
conscious forces  of  his  own  mind.  This  is  another  confirmation  of 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Freud  in  his  "  Psychopathology^  of  Every- 
day Life." 
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The  Meaning  of  God  in  Human  Experience.  A  Philosophic 
Study  in  Religion.  By  William  Ernest  Hocking,  Ph.D., 
Yale  University.    Yale  University  Press. 

This  book  is  a  profound  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  religion  and 
its  value  to  human  experience.  The  study  is  divided  into  six  parts. 
The  first  part  enquires  briefly  and  at  once  into  the  nature  of  relig- 
ion whether  it  is  found  in  intellect  or  in  feeling  and  then  what  its 
worth  as  revealed  in  its  most  evident  effects.  This  nature  may  itself 
best  be  studied  by  examining  its  fruits  in  the  world.  The  effects  of 
religion,  however,  in  human  history,  productive  as  it  has  been  of  peace 
and  war,  of  nation  building  and  nation  destroying  are  too  contra- 
dictory to  make  it  possible  to  know  it  by  its  utility.  It  is  not  so  well  in 
its  utility  as  in  its  f ruitfulness  as  "  the  fertile  parent of  all  the  arts 
of  human  life  and  society,  producing  them  and  maintaining  them,  by 
a  letting-in  process  or  osmosis  between  the  human  soul  and  the 
Whole  beyond. 

In  an  individual  a  religious  attitude  is  easily  recognized,  as  if  an 
invisible  relation  to  an  objective  Reality  give  him  a  freedom  and 
originality,  even  while  exerting  over  him  a  compelling  power,  which 
make  him  a  universal  authority.  He  possesses  already  the  source 
of  worth  and  certainty,  which  possession  marks  religion  as  "antici- 
pated attainment "  of  that  which  is  the  goal  of  his  slower  striving. 
The  disposition  or  attitude  of  mind  which  this  involves  lies  not  in 
knowledge  but  in  feeling. 

Here  then  is  the  second  part  of  the  discussion,  the  relation  of  idea 
and  feeling  in  religion.  Religion  has  seemed  to  transcend  all  idea  of 
it,  therefore  men  look  for  further  foundation  than  idea  for  faith. 
Comparatively  and  historically  considered  religion  seems  to  spring 
from  something  beyond  idea,  which  judgments  of  religion  are  the 
products  not  of  religious  instinct  alone  but  even  of  "  an  acquired 
scientific  instinct "  in  which,  too,  we  are  led  to  feeling  as  the 
root  of  religion.  In  the  realms  of  the  various  sciences  conscious- 
ness or  feeling  seems  to  be  given  a  higher  place  than  facts. 
Psychologically  facts  are  real  and  valuable  only  as  they  enter  the 
conscious  self;  biologically  the  intellect  is  only  a  later  instrument 
of  consciousness  which  itself  lies  farther  back  in  feeling;  pragmatically 
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since  that  which  works  to  form  value  is  feeling-consciousness  rather 
than  fact,  feeling  must  be  of  a  higher  degree  of  reality  than  idea; 
while  in  the  critical  current  of  thought  ideas  have  come  to  be  judged 
from  the  outside  because  something  greater  than  the  idea  lies  outside 
and  around  it.  Thus  it  is  feeling  that  gives  to  religion  its  active 
value  in  life.  However,  though  it  may  be  argued  that  religion  has 
its  origin  in  feeling  and  in  another  kind  of  feeling  its  satisfaction, 
that  in  pure  feeling  a  soul  may  be  content,  the  religious  consciousness 
has  yet  felt  the  necessity  of  expressing  itself  in  idea  even  if  by  so 
doing  it  has  brought  religion  down  to  materialistic  and  so  inadequate 
idea.  May  not  a  further  hypothesis  be  made,  that  feeling  finds  fur- 
ther idea  beyond  it,  a  still  higher  authority,  and  therefore  in  religion 
idea  and  feeling  are  finally  united. 

Feeling  is  actively  already  begun,  a  reaching  out  of  an  end,  a 
pushing  toward  an  object  which  when  found  becomes  object  of  con- 
sciousness or  knowledge,  which  is  the  realization  of  the  value  of 
consciousness  found  in  feeling.  In  religion,  then,  as  in  all  realms, 
feeling  and  idea  are  but  successive  stages  of  the  same  thing,  neither 
being  complete  without  the  other.  Religious  feeling  must  rest  at  last 
in  knowledge  of  its  Object. 

Idea  may  seem  too  rigid  to  express  feeling  but  in  truth  even  in  its 
fixedness  it  accommodates  itself  to  shifting  reality  as  we  incessantly 
construct  and  re-construct  our  idea-connections.  Nor  can  it  be  ob- 
jected that  idea  is  inadequate  because  finite  for  every  idea  is  infinite  in 
its  capacity  and  aim.  Embracing  the  Whole  at  once  and  on  each 
such  idea  we  spin  out  our  idea  combinations  and  distinctions.  Real 
Object  is  beyond  all  our  feeling  so  that  beyond  idea  which  is  sub- 
servient to  feeling  is  the  Idea  and  all  feeling  values  are  determined 
by  reference  to  this  one  Idea.  The  finding  of  this  reality  for  value 
standard  is  a  matter  of  will :  The  will  must  be  lifted  up  and  carried 
on  by  a  reality  beyond  it.  But  though  there  is  room  in  religion  for 
the  creativity  of  our  wills  in  our  attitude  toward  religious  truth  and 
for  a  determination  to  take  the  whole  as  it  is,  there  is  still  the  inde- 
pendent fact  of  the  Whole  which  must  stand  beyond  our  wills,  and 
which  is  known  by  experience,  an  experience  other  than  sensation. 
At  the  end  of  this  discussion  is  inserted  a  note  on  Pragmatic  Idealism 
in  which  our  author  denies  that  reality  has  no  independence  of  our 
wills.  Reality  is  what  our  wills  make  it  and  much  more.  The  ideas 
and  purposes  of  the  Idealist  can  come  only  from  an  experience  of 
independent  reality. 

Part  Third  is  concerned  with  Our  Need  of  God.  It  is  a  "  series  of 
meditations "  undertaken  to  enquire  what  kind  of  a  world  would 
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satisfy  our  wills  and  to  find  in  this  enquiry  some  knowledge  of  reality 
itself.  We  need  first  a  Monism  that  gives  unity  to  the  pluralistic  ten- 
dencies of  the  world,  a  unity  found  in  "  a  belief  in  a  Reality  1?hajt 
makes  for  rightness."  We  need  an  Absolute  which  is  the  Change- 
less, Eternal  fact  "  under  whom  we  are  free  to  develop  as  under  a 
familiar  canopy,"  the  principle  of  change  we  need  being  furnished 
by  ourselves;  but  not  One  as  various  philosophies  have  found  Him 
subjective  and  reflexive  only,  rather  One  who  functions  prospectively, 
too. 

Though  the  fact  of  God's  existence  is  already  fixed  our  knowledge 
of  Him  must  arise  from  evidence  of  Him  in  nature  and  in  the 
experience  of  the  whole  of  human  experience.  All  things  to  be  un- 
derstood in  their  final  meaning  must  be  viewed  as  if  by  one  outside 
experience  or  by  us  in  association  with  such  a  one.  The  human 
will  creates  for  itself  such  an  association  or  companionship  to  dis- 
cern later  in  experience  that  just  such  a  God  already  existed. 

This  experience  of  finding  God  or  how  men  know  God  forms  the 
subject  of  the  fourth  division  of  the  book.  We  must  not  neglect  in 
the  first  place  the  original  sources  of  knowledge  of  God.  Man  real- 
izing first  that  there  are  things  of  which  he  is  ignorant  is  cut  off  from 
activity  by  fear  and  awe.  Then  knowing  that  Another  knows  what  he 
cannot  he  is  again  at  one  with  nature.  Our  first  knowledge  then  of 
God  is  knowledge  of  Another  Mind,  in  which  Mind  and  its  knowing 
we  can  touch  all  experience  and  pass  upon  it. 

Our  knowledge  of  other  minds  is  built  up  only  through  experience 
of  social  mind,  which  experience  must  come  through  revelation  of 
other  mind  in  its  objective  expression  in  the  physical  world.  This 
social  experience  is  continuous,  li  two  beings  can  have  a  common 
experience  it  implies  that  they  have  always  had  some  experience  in 
common,  some  common  field  in  which  they  can  approach  each  other. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Other  Mind  is  thus  a  knowing  of  this  world, 
known  thus  socially  and  experienced  continuously  in  common  with 
another. 

Nature  in  its  seeming  obstinacy  and  independence  is  a  revelation 
of  Other  Mind,  for  it  through  sensation  corrects  my  idea,  advances  it, 
balances  it,  creates  myself  through  sensation  as  if  another  mind  were 
doing  it.  Since  nature  creates  self  she  is  endowed  with  self-hood,  is 
an  experience  of  Other  Mind.  Space,  energy,  the  qualities  of  nature 
belong  to  us  all,  outlast  us  all,  so  come  from  the  Other  Mind  beyond 
us  all.  We  reach  thus  a  Realism  of  the  Absolute  which  impresses 
itself  upon  nature  giving  it  its  objectivity.  This  Other  cannot  be 
other  minds  whom  I  meet  with  myself  for  they  are  dependent  as  I 
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am  on  the  Other  Mind  revealed  in  nature.  My  knowledge  of  them 
is  uncertain.  Nor  can  it  be  the  sum  of  such  minds  for  we  communi- 
cate because  we  are  already  one  "  in  some  prior  unity  "  and  further- 
more other  minds  like  myself  are  passive  to  experience  but  know 
the  Other  Mind  when  we  find  it  working  actively,  creatively  upon  us. 
We  cannot  have  social  experience  unless  we  find  in  the  objectivity 
of  nature  the  communication  of  an  active  self.  This  knowledge  of 
God  is  present  chiefly  in  a  sense  of  stability  and  certainty  "  as  the 
Other  Mind  which  in  creating  nature  is  creating  me  "  and  through 
this  knowledge  of  God  I  can  know  other  men.  This  is  the  literalness 
of  the  God  idea  that  God  is  a  God  of  physical  nature,  a  God  through 
nature  creating  ourselves.  A  realism  we  must  have  for  our  Idea. 
Finding  God,  therefore,  through  self  and  nature,  which  I  have  found 
real  in  experience,  my  idea  of  God  is  an  experience  of  God,  and 
having  by  certain  knowledge.  Self,  Nature,  Other  Mind,  we  know 
God  who  includes  these  three. 

In  the  gradual  development  of  the  knowledge  of  a  God  predicates 
are  made  which  must  be  corrected  and  altered  as  knowledge  increases 
until  man  comes  to  know  Him  as  the  moral  God.  As  the  Other 
Mind  He  is  the  personal  God;  as  the  Whole  including  man  He  i's 
Law.  If  in  the  knowledge  of  God  we  have  found  our  fellow-men 
there  is  a  companionship  to  be  found  also  with  God  Himself.  But 
here  entering  the  personality  of  God,  the  development  of  religion 
centers  more  upon  certain  individuals  who  become  for  others  author- 
atative  in  their  experience. 

It  is  in  worship  that  men  have  this  experience  of  a  God  and  this 
forms  the  theme  of  Part  Five.  Worship  is  more  than  reflective 
thought.  Thought  looks  at  God  objectively  but  worship  seeks  to 
bring  Him  in  very  presence  into  experience  into  our  wills,  opening 
up  the  very  substance  of  the  soul  revealing  it  to  itself.  The  aloofness 
from  the  mass  to  which  this  has  led  certain  ones  throughout  the  history 
of  religion  has  given  to  this  experience  the  name  of  mysticism  and 
attached  opprobrium  to  the  name,  but  the  truth  in  the  experience  in- 
spiring many  has  shown  it  to  be  a  necessity  of  religion.  Mysticism 
must  be  understood  not  only  in  the  report  of  the  truth  revealed  but  in 
the  psychological  attitude  with  which  this  truth  is  approached.  The 
soul  desires  to  get  into  relation  with  the  Absolute  because  of  a  love  of 
God  which  would  reach  Him  and  know  itself  in  the  light  of  God  and 
would  know  the  foundation  of  life,  which  knowledge  and  experience 
seems  to  come  to  men  through  worship.  It  is  "  an  act  of  recalling 
oneself  to  being."  Worship  must  first  see  self  but  self  which  out  of 
its  dissatisfaction  with  the  world  and  then  out  of  its  experience  in 
worship  becomes  socially  creative. 
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Worship  consists  first  in  a  preparation  by  a  "  purgation  "  of  out- 
ward things,  by  meditation,  in  which  the  soul  brings  itself  to  a  volun- 
tary passivity  before  God  ready  to  be  lifted  by  Him  into  the  last  stage, 
an  understanding  with  Him  of  this  world.  This  experience  psycho- 
logically interpreted  falls  within  some  law  of  rythm,  a  law  of  alterna- 
tion found  in  other  normal  experiences  and  activities — the  "  funda- 
mental method  of  growth."  It  is  a  *'  discontinuity  in  experience " 
by  which  we  alternately  leave  for  a  time  that  which  is  tried  and  known 
to  enter  into  the  unknown  and  then  return  to  the  known  to  connect 
our  new  experience  with  it.  We  must  frequently  leave  the  part  which 
we  are  pursuing  and  orientating  ourselves  from  it  return  to  the 
whole  but  again  we  shall  lose  the  practical  value  of  life  unless  we  come 
back  in  turn  to  our  partial,  individual  activities.  In  worship,  then, 
we  pre-eminently  recover  this  measuring  of  value  with  the  Whole  Idea 
adding  "  unity  and  self-consciousness  to  the  whole  body  of  our  spiritual 
recovery."  The  mystic  or  worshipper  comes  into  the  presence  of  the 
Whole  and  has  this  viewpoint  into  which  to  receive  the  world.  This 
is  the  answer  to  prayer. 

With  this  new  viewpoint  rekindled  the  worshipper  must  return  to 
the  interests  of  the  world.  His  place  now  as  a  creative  soul  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  sixth  and  last  part  of  the  book.  The  Fruits  of  Religion. 
The  worshipper  returns  to  the  world  first  to  reiteratet  old  truth,  which 
has  become  newly  his  through  his  experience.  But  he  must  become 
also  a  creative  knower  in  the  new  light  in  which  he  now  knows  the 
world.  First  then  arises  dogmatic  creation  out  of  his  judgment  col- 
ored by  the  presence  of  God  and  a  sense  of  His  will.  In  the  creativity 
of  the  new  there  is  first  an  arousing  of  one's  self  in  a  heightening  of  a 
consciousness  of  former  experience  which  is  now  newly  related  to 
one's  self.  Only  in  man  "through  alliance  with  the  Absolute"  is  the 
reflexion  necessary  for  this  possible.  "  He  who  would  create  must  do 
so  by  looking  at  the  Whole."  In  this  way  the  creativity  or  fruitful- 
ness  of  religion  comes  through  worship. 

The  mystic  must  be,  furthermore,  a  prophet.  His  creativity  must 
be  historic  action.  "  Happiness  is  the  idea  of  the  Whole  in  unhindered 
operation  upon  experience."  We  cannot  find  happiness  in  Stoical  in- 
dependence of  experience  and  self-sufficiency  toward  it,  nor  in  a  vicar- 
ious or  altruistic  attainment,  which  by  separating  us  from  our  imme- 
diate concerns  leaves  us  yet  unsatisfied.  Rather  "  we  must  have  a 
power  over  facts  even  in  the  midst  of  finite  circumstances.  We  need 
then  the  "  prophetic  consciousness  "  which  is  a  promise  that  our  acts 
are  to  have  validity,  to  hold  good  in  the  future.  This  gives  a  sense 
of  power,  of  attainment  already  in  effect  over  other  men,  power  over 
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matter.    In  presence  of  this  "  things  grow  "  as  in  presence  of  God. 

Our  lives  may  have  some  total  historic  meaning,  which  can  be 
brought  to  consciousness  and  to  valid  expression.  This  must  be 
realized  in  knowledge  of  oneself  and  of  the  world  through  relation  to 
the  Absolute.  History  is  the  mystic's  expression  of  his  certainty.  It 
is  only  by  living  out  in  history  and  experience  now  that  his  immortality 
is  won.  This  prophetic  consciousness  must  have  an  environment  in 
which  it  can  thus  live  out  in  history.  Here  arises  the  purpose  of 
the  religious  institution  through  w^hich  "  religion  brings  to  the  soul 
its  moral  ideal  and  the  kind  of  a  world  in  which  it  can  assert  itself 
bringing  men  to  singleness  of  mind  and  purpose."  Such  an  atmosphere 
and  such  an  environment  have  been  accomplished  by  actual  deed  and 
in  such  we  live. 

This  is  in  brief  the  argument  of  the  book,  a  carefully  developed 
philosophy  of  the  religion  founded  in  the  Absolute  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate Reality  and  the  personal  God  functioning  in  human  experience. 
Our  particular  interest  lies  in  the  value  of  the  hypotheses  and  con- 
clusions of  the  book  in  their  bearing  upon  the  human  soul  from  the 
psychoanalytic  standpoint.  With  the  insight  that  psychoanalysis  gives 
into  the  diversities  of  the  needs  and  of  the  working  of  different  in- 
dividuals it  is  easily  understood  how  this  philosophy  can  meet  and 
strengthen  the  faith  of  many  in  the  Absolute  God  and  establish  them 
more  firmly  in  an  active,  efficient  religion  while  with  others  it  fails. 
There  is  throughout  the  book  an  assumption  of  the  existence  of  the 
Absolute  One,  the  Whole  in  relation  to  whom  the  individual  religious 
man  receives  his  peculiar  mark  of  strength  and  authority,  and  in 
union  with  whom  religion  maintains  her  creative  power  in  the  world. 
Carefully  and  fully  as  the  proof  of  such  an  Absolute  is  carried  out,  the 
existence  of  such  a  One,  the  Eternal,  Un-Changeable  One,  the  God 
demanded  by  the  will  of  man,  this  proof  fails  to  be  convincing  to  all. 
The  social  experience  of  the  existence  of  other  minds  does  not  nec- 
essarily reveal  an  Other  Mind  above  and  beyond  this  social  experience ; 
nor  is  it  clear  that  the  objectivity  w-e  find  in  nature  and  its  apparent 
action  upon  one's  self  must  depend  upon  an  Absolute  Creator,  the 
Whole,  in  whom  w^e  must  view  other  minds  and  nature.  The  ontolog- 
ical  argument  even  as  elaborated  here  seems  indeed  "  some  leap  from 
idea  to  reality  "  as  a  proof  of  God.  The  final  step  in  the  argument, 
how  man  finding  the  unreality  of  nature  and  self  thus  has  experience 
of  Reality  beyond,  this  step  is  not  made  clear. 

There  are  many  to  whom  this  proof  of  God  through  the  experience 
of  a  Reality  through  idea  would  be  sufficient.  Herein,  then,  lies  the 
value  to  many  of  this  system  of  philosophy.    The  Absolute,  this 
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Changeless,  Eternal  Reality  to  whom  in  worship  man  must  return,  in 
relation  to  whom  as  the  Whole  his  world  must  be  valued,  from  whose 
presence  with  this  re-valuation  of  his  partial  and  individual  activities 
he  goes  forth  to  creative  work  in  the  present  and  for  immortality,  this 
God  is  for  them  necessary  and  sufficient.  They  must  have  an  Absolute 
God  who  is  in  this  form  but  "  a  heightening,"  a  refunding  of  their 
own  desires  and  psychical  needs,  furnishing  thus  "  a  familiar  canopy 
under  which  they  are  free  to  develop,"  a  "  Reality  that  makes  for 
rightness."  One  in  whom  their  own  failures  and  weaknesses  and  the 
imperfections  of  their  world  may  find  satisfaction  and  final  adjust- 
ment. Instead  of  recognizing  the  Absolute  God  as  such  a  projection 
of  the  mind  of  man  from  the  first  attempt  of  primitive  man  for  a 
sublimation  of  his  primal  instincts  and  desires  to  this  highest  level 
which  culture  has  attained,  our  author  presupposes  throughout  such 
a  Reality  to  exist  to  which  the  mind  of  man  has  reached  out  and 
whom  it  has  apprehended  in  certain  sudden  revelations  of  unique 
vividness  and  convincing  experience. 

There  are  many,  however,  with  whom  such  a  sublimation  has 
failed  and  here  this  system  will  not  meet  the  pragmatic  test  for 
all.  The  author  indeed  in  his  preface  denies  the  vaHdity  of  the 
positive  side  of  pragmatism,  that  all  that  works  is  true,  but  admitting 
the  negative  side  we  find  by  that  alone  in  our  knowledge  of  many 
a  soul  in  its  psychical  struggle  that  such  a  philosophy  fails  to 
work  and  therefore  cannot  be  true  for  all.  It  has  become  all  too 
evident  to  many  a  soul  that  this  God  is  but  a  product  of  man's  mind 
and  they  see  clearly  that  He  is  but  a  projection  of  themselves,  an 
object  in  whom  they  find  the  very  desires  and  instincts  which  they 
must  in  an  independent  way  work  out  into  spiritual  life;  this  sublima- 
tion impossible  here  because  of  the  very  objectivity  of  these  as  pro- 
jected in  Him.  Worship  can  be  for  such  no  coming  into  relation  with 
such  a  God  where  only  they  would  find  the  infantile  satisfaction  and 
comfort  which  would  serve  to  enhance  the  desires  and  phantasies  upon 
which  the  introspective  self  is  too  ready  to  nourish  itself.  Though  in  a 
note  on  Leuba's  theory  Mr.  Hocking  criticizes  the  idea  that  the  love  of 
God  is  primarily  a  sexual  love  yet  it  is  the  testimony  of  psychoanaly- 
sis, which  has  examined  the  disturbances  wrought  by  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  of  those  for  whom  the  sublimation  of  such  a  religion 
fails  to  work,  that  man's  idea  of  God  and  his  turning  to  Him  arises 
out  of  these  fundamental  instincts  and  desires  of  our  natures;  and 
psychoanalysis  confirms  both  the  failure  of  this  faith  in  the  Absolute 
God  to  transform  these  strivings  and  desires  for  some  souls  and  at 
the  same  time  its  success  for  those  with  whom  it  works  in  a  com- 
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plete  and  effective  sublimation  through  which  those  who  can  use  it 
become  fruitful  and  creative  in  the  world. 

The  author  has  added  a  note  on  the  unconscious  or  **'  subconscious," 
rather,  as  he  terms  it  in  which  he  divides  the  "  sub-conscious  "  into 
two  parts,  the  allied  subconscious  "  which  contains  the  habits  and 
instincts  making  up  our  character  and  the  "  critical  sub-conscious  " 
which  "  maintains  an  existence  of  protest "  recalling  at  times  our  con- 
scious life  from  too  great  concentration  upon  external  objects  and 
ideas,  bringing  us  back  to  our  natural  selves  and  thus  getting  again 
our  relation  to  the  Whole  Idea.  Not  alone  much  simpler  but  more 
true  to  the  fact  is  Bergson's  picture  of  the  unconscious,  an  undivided 
whole,  the  vast  deposit  of  the  conscious  life  admitted  beyond  the 
portals  of  consciousness  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  useful  for  our  present 
purposes.  As  such  a  deposit,  a  product  of  our  conscious  life  it  is  a 
product  of  our  character,  too,  but  is  not  that  character  itself,  which 
has  rather  risen  upon  and  beyond  it.  As  to  its  critical  function  in 
bringing  one  to  one's  true  self  and  in  relation  to  the  Whole  Idea  let 
one  give  himself  to  a  clear  and  honest  penetration  into  the  uncon- 
scious as  it  reveals  itself  in  dreams  and  imaginings  when  the  vigilance 
of  the  conscious  is  relaxed  and  he  will  find  there  the  mighty  pressure 
of  the  primal  instincts  and  desires  seeking  expression  and  satisfaction, 
restrained  and  prohibited  by  the  cultural  necessities  of  our  conscious 
life.  It  is  not  the  insistence  upon  the  Whole  Idea  of  the  Absolute 
God,  but  the  great  whole  of  our  being  seeking  its  expression,  that 
which  in  fact  must  find  its  transformed  or  spiritual  expression  in 
active  creative  life.  If  this  is  most  effectively  found  through  such  a 
philosophy  of  religion  as  that  before  us  then  this  has  a  truly  useful 
function  in  the  world.  That  this  is  of  such  service  to  many  we  can- 
not doubt,  but  it  cannot  be  to  all. 

L.  Brink 

The  Book  of  the  Dead:  The  Papyrus  of  Ani,  Scribe  and  Treas- 
urer OF  the  Temple  of  Egypt,  about  B.C.  1450.  By  E.  Wallis 
Budge,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York. 

The  anticipation  of  pleasure  and  profit  with  which  one  takes  up 
these  new  volumes  of  Mr.  Budge  is  more  than  justified  on  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  them.  We  must  first  content  ourselves  with  a  brief 
outline  of  the  plan  of  the  book.  It  is  the  former  part  of  the  double 
title  to  which  the  author  first  devotes  his  attention.  Mention  is  made 
of  the  various  Recensions  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  found  in  the  later 
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dynasties  of  the  Eg}'ptian  Empire,  but  all  compiled  from  the  early 
sources  of  funerary  literature  found  in  the  more  ancient  Pyramid 
Texts,  but  doubtless  even  here  repetitions  of  written  and  recited  texts 
in  use  in  that  still  further  antiquity  which  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  receding,  unexplored  past. 

Among  the  Recensions  it  is  the  Theban  to  which  the  author  gives 
especial  attention,  the  one  in  use  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty- 
first  dynasties,  and  inscribed  in  various  papyri  of  the  period.  One  of 
these,  the  Papyrus  of  Ani,  is  the  special  subject  of  these  volumes. 

After  this  brief  history  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  and  a  description 
of  the  entire  Theban  Recension,  ^Ir.  Budge  devotes  some  space  to 
the  beliefs  as  found  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  more  briefly  and  with 
more  limited  reference  to  their  funerary  character  than  in  his  '*  Osiris 
and  the  Egyptian  Resurrection.*"^  He  begins  with  the  legend  of  Osiris 
briefly  stated  and  given  from  the  Greek  legends,  for  as  he  says  there 
is  no  connected  account  of  this  in  Eg\-ptian  literature,  only  constant 
reference  to  Osiris  showing  that  all  concerning  him  was  "  universally 
admitted  fact "  needing  no  explanation.  The  legend  is  supplemented 
with  quotations  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead  and  other  texts.  The 
ideas  of  the  Egyptians  concerning  eternal  life,  God  and  the  gods,  and 
of  the  abode  of  the  dead,  as  found  in  this  funerary  book,  are  given 
followed  by  a  descriptive  list  of  the  gods  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
of  the  places  mentioned  therein,  and  a  ritual  of  funerary  ceremonies 
performed  for  the  dead,  who  identified  with  Osiris  were  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  rites  identical  with  those  performed  for  the  god. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  it 
the  author  comes  to  the  Papyrus  of  Ani  itself,  and  we  feel,  as  through- 
out the  book,  that  he  has  opened  up  the  treasure  house  of  his  abundant 
knowledge  and  resource  in  things  Egyption  making  available  to  the 
general  reader  this  portion  of  the  ancient  past  is  so  instructive  and 
delightful  a  form  and  manner :  making  it  not  a  dead  but  a  living 
past. 

A  supplement  to  Volume  I  contains  a  series  of  beautiful  plates, 
thirty-seven  in  all,  which  represent  the  facsimile  of  the  original  papy- 
rus, the  texts  and  the  illustrative  vignettes  with  the  rubrics,  all  of 
which  are  made  intelligible  by  a  most  detailed  explanation,  which  fills 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  volume. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  text  alone  of  the  papyrus  with 
extracts  from  other  papyri  amplifying  the  meaning,  in  hieroglyphics 
so  clearly  arranged  and  printed  that  no  one  can  fail  to  follow  them 
with  at  least  some  degree  of  understanding  and  interest  and  one  al- 

1  Reviewed  in  the  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  3. 
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most  forgets  the  difficulties  that  have  been  overcome  before  such  a 
rendering  of  the  original  text  could  be  made,  or  such  a  translation 
ef¥ected  as  accompanies  the  hieroglyphics  on  each  page  and  carries 
the  reader  directly  into  the  realities  of  these  funerary  texts,  as  they 
appealed  with  vital  meaning  to  those  by  whom  and  for  whom  they 
were  recited  or  inscribed. 

Such  an  outline  can  only  hint  at  the  content  of  these  volumes. 
The  author  has  such  a  true  insight  into  the  real  meaning  of  these 
beliefs  and  ceremonies,  ever  bearing  in  mind  and  reminding  his 
reader  that  they  are  part  of  the  growth  and  development  of  these 
people  out  of  their  remote  African  ancestry,  that  his  works  are  of 
especial  value  to  those  who  study  the  human  struggle  with  instinc- 
tive forces,  and  the  gradually  developing  sublimation  of  these.  The 
book  abounds  in  the  phantasies  that  are  found  in  childhood  life  and 
in  those  who  through  mental  illness  have  been  unable  to  forsake  these 
infantile  ideas.  Here  in  the  childhood  of  the  race  these  are  gravely 
accepted  as  vital  beliefs  dominating  thought  and  life  as  impelling 
reasons  for  the  elaborate  ceremonials  and  rituals  for  the  dead. 

The  whole  conception  of  the  gods,  particularly  those  of  the  dead, 
is  involved  in  the  instinctive  striving  after  life  and  immortality  ex- 
pressing itself  in  these  many  phantasy  forms.  Their  dead  god  Osiris, 
through  the  magical  power  of  his  faithful  wife  Isis,  Is  enabled  co 
procreate  a  son,  Horus,  who  restores  life  to  his  father  through  his 
Eye.  By  the  Eye  of  Horus  every  deceased  .f ollo>yfcr  identified  with  [ 
Osiris  is  in  turn  raised  to  everlasting  life.  The  eye  is  the  source^  of 
life  and  its  emissions  no  less  so.  In  an^ancient,  belief  rain  came 
from  the  tears  out  of  the  injured  eye  of  the  sky-god,  A-.^ain  the  great 
god  Khepera  ''joined  his  members  together,  and  then  wept  tears  upon 
them,  and  men  and  women  came  into  being  from  the  tears  which  fell 
from  his  eyes." 

Nor  was  the  mouth  less  significant.  The  most  necssary  ceremony 
for  the  dead,  to  which  important  chapters  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  are  devoted,  was  that  of  Opening  the  Mouth  of  the  deceased  as 
only  thus  could  he  go  about  freely  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  everlast- 
ing life.  In  another  account  of  the  creation  men  came  into  existence 
when  the  thoughts  of  the  creator  were  put  into  words.  No  creation 
was  made  in  visible  form  until  words  had  been  spoken.  Khepera 
came  into  being  by  pronouncing  his  own  name. 

Closely  related  ideas  occur  in  the  very  old  legend  of  the  repeated 
birth  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  Each  at  its  setting  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  sky-woman  to  be  reborn  from  her  body  at  the  next  rising.  In 
the  journey  of  the  sun-god  Ra  through  Tuat,  the  region  of  the  dead. 
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through  which  also  the  deceased  must  pass  to  reach  the  blessed  abode 
of  Osiris,  before  his  re-ascent  to  the  sky  the  sun-god  and  his  assistant 
gods  with  him  are  transformed  by  passing  from  the  tail  to  the  head 
through  the  body  of  a  serpent.  Indeed  this  whole  journey  through  the 
Tuat  reads  like  a  vivid,  neurotic  dream  abounding  in  serpent  mons- 
ters, gods  and  goddesses  with  flaming  fires  emanating  from  their 
bodies;  countless  forms  and  expressions  of  the  sexuality  striving  for 
outlet,  which  these  early  Egyptians  could  express  thus  in  concrete  and 
animistic  form,  and  though,  in  a  crude  and  burdensome  way  could 
transform  into  an  effectual  activity. 

In  a  significant  passage  directly  from  the  Papyrus  of  Ani  Thoth 
says  to  the  deceased,  "  Tell  me,  whose  heaven  is  of  fire,  whose  walls 
are  living  serpents,  and  whose  ground  is  a  stream  of  water?  Who  is 
he?"  The  answer  is  Osiris."  Thoth  continues:  "Advance  now, 
thy  name  shall  be  announced  to  him.  Thy  cakes  shall  come  forth 
from  the  Utchat  (Eye  of  Horus),  thy  ale  shall  come  from  the  Utchat 
and  the  offering  which  shall  appear  to  thee  at  the  word  upon  earth 
[shall  proceed]  from  the  Utchat."  The  abundance  of  food  and  drink 
in  the  funerary  offerings  signifying  the  life  giving  Eye  of  Horus  and 
life  through  the  emanations  and  emissions  of  the  gods,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  great  celestial  water,  source  of  all,  personified  in  the  sky- 
g'cd  l^lu,  fhc  -personification  of  the  fertile  Nile  waters,  all  these  are 
abundanffy- illustrative  of  the  infantile  and  neurotic  phantasies  which 
psychoanalysis  i's  ^uncovering  from  the  hidden  unconscious.  And  a 
st'udy  of  these  as  we'  find  them  here  helps  in  the  understanding  of  the 
phantasies- both  cJn  the -part  of  the  physician  and  the  sufferer,  too, 
:r  a  way  tha';;  Set^  them  in  their  proper  place  and  robs  them  of  their 
terrors.  All  these  and  more  than  we  can  mention  here  has  the 
author's  interpretation  of  the  book  of  the  Dead  made  available  for 
us  and  he  has  given  us  a  large  portion  of  that  Book  of  the  Dead  in 
such  form  that  we  can  go  to  it  directly  to  search  and  find  for 
ourselves. 

L.  Brink 
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All  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Psycho- 
analytic Review,  64  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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